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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In producing this first portion of the Promptorium, the 
Editor^ having for various reasons been indueed to withhold 
for the present his more detailed Preface, feels it requisite to 
oflFer a few preliminary observations. The present edition 
is formed upon the text of the Harleian MS. 221, which 
has been selected as the most ancient, the most correct^ 
and the most copious of the MSS. of which the existence 
has hitherto been ascertained. The additions that have 
been made from other MSS., and from Pynson*s edition, 
are numerous ; these, as likewise the corrections and 
various readings^ are distinguished from the text by being 
placed within brackets^ with the indication of the sources 
whence they are severally derived. In a few instances^ 
where the reading of the Harl. MS* appeared so faulty 
as to justify an alteration of the text, the rejected word 
has been given in the notes ; but more frequently it has 
been considered preferable to leave the reading of the 
MS. unaltered^ and to give the various reading, which at 
once suggests the correction. The authorities whence 
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various readings have been taken, are indicated in the 
follpwing manner. MS. in the library at King's College^ 
Cambridge^ (k.) ; MS. in the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, Bart. at Middle Hill, and formerly in the Heber 
library, (h.) ; MS. in the Chapter library at Winchester, 
originally in the possession of Thomas Silkstede, Prior of 
Winchester, A.D. 1 498, (s.) A fragment contained in Harl. 
MS. 2274, afforded a few readings, which are marked by 
the number of the MS. The edition printed by Pynson, 
in 1499, has supplied numerous additions and various 
readings, distinguished thus, (p.) ; and a few, the critical 
importance of which is but trifling, have been selected 
from the editions by JuUan Notary, 1508, (j.) and W. de 
Worde, 1616, (w.) The work was reproduced by the last 
named printer in 1510, 1512, and 1528; but Pynson's 
text appears to have been foUowed in aU the subsequent 
editions, with partial abridgment chiefly of theLatin portion 
of the work, and some trifling variations. 

The integrity of the MS. selected as the groundwork 
of the present edition having thus been, in aU essential 
respects, preserved, the foUowing modifications have been 
deemed advisable. The original consists of two distinct 
portions, and alphabetical arrangements, a nominale, and 
a verbale, according to the usage, of which other instances 
occur in contemporary works of a sinular nature. The 
disadvantage of thus separatmg the verbs from the nouns, 
and other parts of speech, was evidently material, and 
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the arrangement has been simplified by throwing the 
whole into one alphabetical order. The indications of 
genders^ declensions^ and conjngations^ as likewise of 
certain inflexions of the Latin words^ which conveyed 
important information to the student of Latin^ for whose 
benefit the work was compiled, but are devoid of any 
utility as regards the present purpose^ have been whoUy 
omitted. Wherever it was practicable^ the Latin words 
have been corrected by reference to the authorities cited ; 
in all other cases no attempt has been made to alter the 
barbarisms of a debased Latinity, which^ displeasing, 
indeed^ to the eye of the classical scholar^ are not devoid 
of information to the arehaic student. 

It has been found impossible to preserve the perfect 
regularity of alphabetical arrangement^ in consequence 
of the disorder that had been introduced by the scribe^ 
who, writing more by ear than careM observation of 
orthography» has in his transcript continually vitiated the 
spelling of the original. To have corrected these cor- 
ruptions^ introduced by the second hand^ would have 
been incompatible with the principle of preserving, in its 
integrity, the text of the MS. : the transposition of the 
words would have destroyed the evidence of their original 
spelling indicated by the alphabetical arrangement. Some 
words have, however, where it appeared advisable, been 
transposed ; and if the Editor should be reproached with 
an excess of caution in not making many alterations of 
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the kind, he hopes that the inconvenience will be ulti- 
mately remedied by means of an orthographic Index, 
which it is proposed to supply, wherein the reference to 
words disguised by the most obsolete and uncouth spel- 
ling^ may be effectually facilitated. The contractions 
have throughout been printed at length, with the excep- 
tion of the final m and n : these have been left in cases 
where any question might arise as to their power. The 
chief difficulty in this respect has occurred in regard to 
the verbs^ and although the Editor has little doubt that 
the termination -nne was here intended by the contraction 
n, yet the irregularities of the spelling, and indications of 
contraction^ that occur in the MS.^ in this instance^ have 
induced him to leave these, and all questionable cases^ to 
the decision of those whom they may interest. In a 
few instances where the contraction has appeared to be 
redundant^ or erroneous^ it has been printed as it stands 
in the MS.^ so that it may be rejected^ or retained^ at the 
option of the reader. A prolongation of the last stroke 
of the m or n^ which occasionally, as it is believed, 
denotes the mute final e, has been indicated in the 
foUowing manner^ m*^ n\ It must also be noticed, 
that y is to be sought in the place of i ; that sh is in- 
variably written sch ; and that ]>, which is occasionally^ 
by inadvertence of the scribe, written th, takes the pe- 
nultimate place, usually assigned to it in the Anglo-Saxon 
alphabet. The letter 3 is found in the place of z, at the 
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close of the alphabetical arrangement ; as, however, its 
various and undefined powers would have been insuf- 
ficiently represented by that letter, the Saxon character 
has been retained, with the exception only of a very 
small number of words, in which the letter having evi- 
dently the simple and ordinary power of z, that character 
has been employed. 

In the selection of illustrative materials, the Editor has 
sought to keep equally in view the curious character of 
the work, as affording definite evidence of archaic usages, 
and its philological importance. He has thought it aiso 
more desirable to establish by contemporary evidence the 
existence of an obsolete word, or show the immediate 
source whence it was introduced into the language, than 
to enter upon et^onological speculations. 

The Author excuses himself for the dialectical pecu- 
liarities of his work, vmtten in conformity with the lan- 
guage of Norfolk, with which alone he was acquainted ; 
a comparison, therefore, with the existing dialect of East 
Anglia appeared to be desirable, and it has been carried out 
as far as it was practicable. Of numerous contemporary or 
ancient authorities, whence illustrations have been largely 
drawn, several MSS. of the Latin-English Dictionary, en- 
titled Medulla Grammatices, compiled, according to Bale, 
by the same author as the Promptorium, have been chiefly 
consulted, as likewise the same work in its printed form, 
under the title of the Ortus Vocabulorum. Of the 
Medulla Grammatices, or Grammatice, the MSS. which 

CAMD. soc. b 
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may especially be cited are, among several in the Harleian 
Collection, those marked 2257 and 2270 ; two valuable 
MSS. in the eoUection of Sir Thomas Fhillipps, Bart, 
8244 and 8306 (MSS. Heber, 1020 and 1360) ; and the 
MS. in the Chapter library at Canterbury, which is the 
more remarkable on account of the large number of cor- 
responding Anglo-Saxon words, which have been added 
in the mai^n, as it is supposed, by the hand of Somner. 
A copy is also preserved in the Fepysian library at Cam- 
bridge, erroneously described as an English and Latin, 
instead of a Latin-English Dictionary, and another in the 
library at Holkham. The most ancient MS. hitherto 
noticed is in the possession of the Editor ; and it must be 
observed, that although the work is substantially the 
same, the variations of the text in all these copies are 
found to be very great, and deserve carefiil comparison. 
A highly valuable MS., dated 1483, consisting of anEnglish 
and Latin Dictionary, whoUy distinct from the Prompto- 
rium, and written apparently in the North-Eastem parts 
of England, is cited as the CathoUcon AngUcum. For 
iree use of this important source of iUustration the Editor 
is indebted to the kindness of its late lamented possessor, 
the Bight Hon. Lord Monson. The curious work of 
John Falsgrave, entitled, ^^ Edaircissement de la langue 
Fran^oyse," 1630, the quaint sentences of Horman^s Vul- 
garia, 1519, and various other early printed authorities of 
equal rarity, have been made available to the utmost of 
the Editor^s abUity. But much has been inevitably left 
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without any explanatory comment; and the Editor is 
apprehensive that the elucidations which he has been 
enabled to offer will too frequently be found insufficient 
or defective. In a work that has demanded much minute 
research and detailed reference, numerous errors must, 
with the utmost care, have occurred ; and he wiU thank- 
fuUy appreciate any corrections or suggestions with which 
those who are interested in such researches may favour 
him. Considerable inconvenience has arisen from the 
impossibiUty of gaining access to treatises from whieh the 
Latin words in the Promptorium were derived. The 
author cited as ^* MirivalensiSi in Campo florum/* is 
unknown, and all researches in order to discover that 
work^ which supplied many of the most curious and 
obscure terms, have hitherto been frnitless. No MS. of 
the Derivationes Ugucioius has yet been found which 
answers to the description here given, " Ugucio versifi- 
catus ; '* and the " Commentarius curialium *' is likewise 
still a desideratum. On these points of difficulty the 
Editor^ in behalf of his endeavour to offer in the present 
work some contribution towards the archaic lexicography 
of the English language, would solicit the aid of those 
who are more conversant tfaan himself with early MS. 
literature. 

131, PiccadiUy, 

July 29, 1843. 
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PROMPTORIUM PARVULORUM. 



Incipit PREAMBULUic.' Cementibus soUicite clericoram con* 
diciones, nunc atataiim et graduum diversoixtm numerose videntur 
jam varii clericali se nomine gloriantes^ qui tamenin suis colloquiis 
passim quotidieque barbarizando, sic^ usum et artem Latine loquele^ 
aut pene^ aut penitus perdiderunt, quod eorum quam plures quasi 
de doctis indoctos^ de sciolis inscios^ noverca virtutum et viciorum 
mater degenerans produxit oblivio. Unde ego^ dictus indigne 
frater predicator^' et Lenne sub regula paupertatis astrictus^ ta- 
libusutvaleo compassus^ ac juvenum clericorum gramaticare^ 
volencium misertus, presentem libellum non tam rudem ' sed quam 
utilem eisdem scribendum curavi ; potissime com ipsis qui nunc 
ad usum ' clericalis loquele velut cervi ad fontes aquarum deside- 
rant, sed Latina vocabula ignorantes, et instructorum ad libitum 
copiam ut cupiunt non habentes, singultu et suspiriis ut onagri 
in siti sua deficiunt, ac velut intema fame, sic eciam tabescunt, quod 
pene de eis illud Trenorum eloquium merito cum mesticia jam 
poterit recitarij parvuli petierunt panem, et non erat qui frangeret 
eis.^ Igitur ego prefatus^ quamvis mdis et inscius, plusque' 
aptus discere quam docere, tamen ut ex libris gramaticomm in- 

1 Indpit prologiu in libeUnm qtu dicitar < Radem quam, k. p. 

Promptoriiis Pnerorom, p. Promptoriiu ' k. p. the word mum ie omitted in 

penrulomm, k. Harl. MS. 

> Sie qnody p. 7 Lamentatioiis, iy. 4. 

s Predicatorom, k. p. > k. p. plue is omitted in Harl. MS. 

< Grammatittre, k. p. 

CAMD. SOC. ' B 



2 PROMPTORIUM PARYULORUM. 

tellexij ad predictorum profectum, exile hoc opus collegi, precipue 
Catholicon, Campo florum^ Dicciouario^ aliisque opusculis et 
tractibus^ sepius vero ex inquisicione meliorum, ' sed rarissime 
quamvis quandoque ex ingenio fallibili, et capite proprio personali. 
In quo quidemlibello primoAnglicanavocabula* secundum ordinem 
alphabeti^ prout gramaticalia gramaticorum in libris reperiuntur 
ac scribuntur^ conscripsi, et postea correspondencia sibi Latina, 
cum notulis parcium^ generum, ac declinacionum ; ' sic tamen ut 
in * qualibet litera alphabeti, nomina et cetere partes, verbis tamen 
exceptis,' primo pariter sunt inserta^ et tunc tandem ipsorum verba 
breviter declinata^ ordine quo supra sunt secuta. ^ Comitatus 
tamen Northfolchie ^ modum loquendi solum sum secutus, quem 
solum ab infancia didici^ et solotenus plenius perfectiusque cog«* 
novi. Opus autem istud Promptorium parvulorum, sive cleri- 
corum^ peto si placeat appellari^ eo quod hic seclusis scriptis 
gramatice curiosis^ sub quodam quasi breviloquio^ medullam tamen " 
verborum continens, pre brevitate sui aut in promptu, aut de facili, 
a cunctis clericis valeat possideri ; et quod in eo queritur non dis- 
currendo per multa, sed statim et in promptu poterit inveniri.' 
Cunctostamen pedagogos,didascuIos,sive eciam magistros^ precibus 
humiliter deposco^ ut cum exile hoc opus perspexerint^ quod Deo 
me juvante sit recte scriptum approbent^ et quod male aut devie 
pie corrigant et emendent ; '^ quatinus gramatici exiles et pueri in 
volumello hoc brevi, tanquam in speculo^ possint inspicere, et 
communiavocabulaque sunt ad linguam Latinam spectantia libere 
et statissime invenire : necnon et quam plures alii absque rubore 

1 Majoram, k. rated in oneTalphabetical arrangement with 

> K. p. omitted in Harl. MS. the other parta of speech. 

*. Theae have been omitted in the pre- ' Subaecata, k. perBcripta, p. 

sent edition. See Pre&oe. ' ComitatuB tamen Orientalinm An* 

* Sub. K. p. gloram modom loqnendi qnem» &c. p, 

■ This arrangement haa, for greater fa- ^ Tantum, p. 

cility of reference, been changed in the * k. p. inTenire, HarL MS. 

present edition : the verbs are incorpo- ^^ Emendant, k. 
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poBt terga metencium * spicas eciam possint coUigere^ qui forte aut 
etatis, aut aliarum causarum pre pudore confusi^ id quod minus 
sdunt ab aliis discere erubescunt. Igitur quicunque sibi in hoc 
opere inculto * utilitatis aliquid solaciive perspexerint, Deo gratias 
reddant, et pro me peccatore misericorditer intercedant. Explicit 
preambulum in libellum predictum/ secundum vulgarem modum 
loquendi orientalium Anglorum. 

Isti sunt auctores ex quorum libris collecta sunt vocabula hujus 
libelli^ per fratrem predicatorem reclusum Lenne Episcopi^ Anno 
Domini millesimo cccc. xl^. Cujus anime propicietur Deus. 
Et intitulatur Uber iste Promptorium parvulorum. Hoc modo 
scribuntur nomina auctorum infra in hoc libro. 

Januensis in suo Catholicon • . cath. 

Uguitio in majori volumine • . . uo. 

Uguitio versificatus • • . . uo. v. 

Brito •...••• BRiT. 

Mirivaleusis in campo florum . • c. f. 

Johannes deOarlondia^in Diccionario ^ 
scolastico . . . . ( 

Commentarius curialium . • • comm. 

LibellusmisteriorumquidiciturAnglia I 

y LiIB* MIST. 

quefulget . . . .3 

Merarius mer. 

Distigius DiST. 

Robertus Kylwarbi .... kylw. 

Alexander Neccham • . . • necc. 
Cum aliis variis libris et libellis inspectis et intellectis^ Deo adju- 
vante cum tota curia celesti.^ 

1 K. H. p. metaencium, Harl. MS. > k. p. inciilte» Harl. MS. 

s Qui dicitur Promptoriua panrulomm, k. h. In the edition by W. de Worde the 
work ia entitledi Promptnarium parvuloram dericorum, quod apud noB MeduUa gram- 
matioe appellatur. 

* Thifl liflt of the Latin anthoritiea consulted by the compiler of the Promptorinm b 
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Nota, quod qmcunque alterius patrie yocabula, a dicte prime 
Yocabulis aut siUaba aut littera aliquo modo discrepanda^ voluerit 
in hoc libro inserere^ caveat ut semper secunda ' litera cum prima 
observetur, ut puta^ non scribat honde pro hande^ nec nobb pro 
NESE^ aut MON pro MAN^ Jicc KATE pro kete/ ct sic dc aliis ; 
sed' sic scribaty hande vel hond^ nese vel nosb^ et sic de aliis : 
quia aliter liber cito viciabitur et ordo scribendi confundetur, ac 
scrutatores vocabulorum scrutando deficient^ dum ea que scru- 
tabuntur in locis debitis non inveniant.^ 

foimd only in the Harl. MS. and is now printed for the firat time. See in the Pnhct 
notices of the wiitings above enumerated. 

1 K. Becandam, Harl. MS. 

' In locis debitis Becondnm Tocem literarom scribantnr, k. * Vel k. 

4 InTenient, Harl. MS. The list of authors is in the Harl. MS. placed before the 
Preambulum, but has been here transpoaed. In the King^s MS. the admonitory Note 
alone, which is above giyen, ia fonnd at the end of the Tolome. 
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A-BACKB, or backwarde. Retro^ 

retrorsum. 
A-BAscHTDy or a-ferde. Territusy 

perterritus. 
A-BASCHBMENT, or a-for. TerroTf 

pavor^ Jbrmido, 
A-BATTN. Subtreiho. 
A-BATBMENT, or wythdrawynge of 

wyghte,^ or mesure, or other 

thyngys. Suhtr€ictiOf defalct^ 

tio, 
Abbeyb. Ahboicuu 
Abbbssb. Ahhettieea. 
« A-BYDYNNE. Bxpecto, prestolor. 
Abydynge. Expecta4sio. 
ABYTBy L clothynge. ffaJntw, 
Able, or abulle, or abylle. JTo- 

hUie^ idonew. 
Ablyn» or to make able. JTaM- 

lUo. 
A-bocchement, or a-bocchynge.* 

Augmentufih cath. AmpVificar' 

mentumy cath. 
Abhominable. AhhominahUie. 
Abhominacyon. Ahhomincicio. 
Abbott. Ahh<u. 
Above. Suproy euperiue. 



Abowte. Circumy drca. 
Abreggyn. Ahhrevio. 
Abbrochyn or attamyn a yesselle 

of drynke.< AttaminOy cath. 

depleo. 
ABBENCEy or beynge a-way. Ah* 

eentia» 
Absent, not here, (or a-way> k.) 

Aheene. 
Absteynyn. Ahetineo. 
Abstynbnce. Ahetinentia. 
Abstynbnt, or absteynynge, or 

he that dothe abstynence. Ah* 

etinene. 
Abulle, eupra in able. HahiUsy 

idoneue. 
Abulnessb. HMUtaey aptitudo, 

idoneitae. 
Abundance, or £rrete plente* 

Ahundancici. 
ABUNDYN,orhaueplente. Ahundo. 
AcBNT, or assent, or grawntynge. 

Aeeeneue. 
AcBNTYN, (assentinge, p.) or 

A-cethe|^ for trespas (aoethe, 
K. aceth, F.).^ Satiefactio. 



c 



1 ^ygbte, Kiiig'B MS. weyte, p. The Harl- MS. reads mete. 
' Aupnentum, a^eugma, a-bocchement. mkd. gr. ms. phill. 
s « ThUke tomie, that I ahal abroche.'' chauc. Wif of Bathes Prol. 
* ** And if it sulBce not for asseth." p. plovbm. See Jamiefon, under Auyth, 
and Spelman. 
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AcHE, an erbe.^ Apium. 
A-CHETYN. Confiicor, 
AcHWTN, or fleyn. Vito^ devito. 
AcHUYNOEy or beynge ware (ache- 

wynge> k. achue, p.) Precavms^ 

vttans. 
A-CYDE, or a-cydenandySy or a^slet, 

or a^slonte (acydnande, k. acyd- 

enam, p.) OhUgue, vel a latere, 
A-CYNEN, or ordeyn. Assigno, 
A-CLOYED.' AcclaudicatuSf tnc/a- 

vatus. 
ACLOY5EN, (acloyin, k.) Acclau- 

dicoy acclavOf inclavo. 
A-coLDE. FrigiduSy algiduSf 

,/rigoroeus. 
(ACOLYTE. Acohftusy p.) 
A-coMELYD for coulde, or a- 

clonunyde (acomyrd, p. acom- 

bredy w.)" EviraiuSy enervatus. 
A-coMSRYD,^(acombred, w. acou- 

tyrd, p.) Vexatus, 
A-coMERYNGE, or a-comerment, 



(acombrynge or a-combrement, 

w. a-comyrment, p.) Vexado. 
A-coRDYD, or of on a-corde. 

Concors. 
(AcoRDYD, or made at one, 

Concordatusy p.) 
A-coRDYN. Coneordo, 
(AcoRDYNO. ConcordancioyK.F,) 
A-CORDYNOE9 or beynge fytte or 

mete. Convenio. 
AccoRNE, or archarde, frute of the 

oke.< Glans* 
AccusYD. Accusatus. 

(ACCUSYN. AcCUSOy H. P.) 

AccusYNOE (accusacyon, p.) Ac- 

cusacio. 
Adam, propyr name. Adam. 
Adamant, precyowse stone.* 

Adama^M 
Addycyon, or puttynge to for 

encrese. (addyng or puttynge 

to, p.) Addido. 
Admytyn, orgrawntyn. AdmittO' 



> Aehe, or hoppe, ort. yoc. Skinner gives ache, for smallagey from Fr. Vaehs, 
panley. See Cotgr. 

s " To acloye with a nayle as an yaell smythe dothe an horse foote, enchuer. Ac- 
loyed as a horses foot, enekmS/* palso. The more nsaal sense of the word is as 
Horman naes it, **My stomake is acdoyed, /atiidiosue, naueeaimidue.'* Florio 
rendera inehiodare, ** to clow, or pricke a horse with a naile.'' 

* **Jo ay la mojfn si estoniye, so acomeled." oaut. db bibblbbw. Amndel 
MS. ^. Acomlyt. MS. Phill. In thelaterWydiffiteyereion, Isaiah zzxy.3, isread, 
« Conmfort je clumsid, etker eomelid hondis, and make je strongfeble knees.*' MS. 
Cott. Cland. E. 11. In the earlier yersion the passage is rendered, ** Coumforteth tho 
hondes loosid atwynne,*' MS. Donce. In the Latin, " manu» dissolutaa.** 

4 « I am accombered with cormpt hnmoare, obruor pituita. The snoife acombreth 
the matche, that he can nat bom dere, /ungi elyehiUum obsident.** horm. Pien 
Plooghman vses tfae word in the sense of to overcome, or destroy. 

'' And let his shepe aoomber in the mire.** chauc. 

See Depos. of Ric. II. pablished by the Camden Sodety, pp. S9, 30. 

' Oian», an acharae, Vocab. Harl. MS. 1003. Acchame, okecome, ort. y. A.S. 
SBcem, In the cnrioas inyentory of the effects of Sir Simon Barley, who was be- 
headed 1388, are enamerated, ** dewe paire de» pater noster» de aumbre blane, Fun eoun- 
trrfait de Atchemesi Pautre rounde.** MS. in the possession of Sif Thomas Phillipps. 

* '* Lapi» /errum attrahen», an adamoonde stone» magne».** whitinton oramm. 
Aymant. palsg. 
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A-DO, or grete bysyneBse. SolUd' 

tudo, 
A-DEWB, or farewelle (adwe or far 

wel, p.) Vale. 
Affodtlle herbe (affadylle, k. 

p.V Affbdillus, alhucea. {Affa- 

diOay K.) 
Affeccyon, or hertyly wellwyll- 

ynge. Affectio» 
Affectb, or welwyllynge. AffeC" 

tUSy CATH. 

A-FENCE, or offenoe. Offenea. 
Afendyd, or ofifendyd. Offenstu* 
A-FERRE,not nye(afer, v,)ProcuL 
A-FERDE (or trobelid, k. h. p.)* 

Territusyperterritue (turbatusj 

perturbatuSf k. p.) 
Affbrmyd, or grawntyd be worde* 

Affirmatus* 
Affyrmyn, orgrawntyn. Affirmo^ 

CLseero^ 
Affermynoe. .^rmacio. 
Affynyte, or alyannce. Affinitas} 
A-forne (afore, p.)* Ante^ 

coram, 
A-FORNANDE (afonnande, h. p. 

afromhand, j. aforehande, w.) 

Antea, 
A-FRAY. Pavor, terror^forvrddo. 
Aff r a yed, supra^ Territus, pa^ 

vore percussus, 
Aftyr. Post. 



Aftyr partb of a beste, or the 
hyndyr (parte, p.), or the 
crowpe. Clunis. 

Aftyr partb, or hynder parte of 
the schyppe. Puppis, cath. 

Aftyrward. Posteaypostmodum. 

Agas.* 

AoAS, propyr name. Agaika. 

A-OASTB, supra in a-ferde. 

Age. Eta^y seniwni senectusy 
senecta, 

The vij AGYS. Prima, infancia, 
qtta contihet vij annos ; m- 
cunda, pueriday usque ad quar* 
tumdecimum annum ; tercia 
adolescentia, usque ad xxix^* 
annum ; quartajuventusy usque 
ad quinquagesimum annum ; 
quinta gravitaSf usqui ad l»x "• 
annum; sexta senectust que 
nullo terminatur termino (non 
terminatur certo numeroy p.) ; 
senium est ultima pars senec" 
tutis. Septima erit in resur" 
rectione Jinalu cath. 

A-gayne, or a-5eyne (ayen, p.). 
Iterum, adhtu:. 

A-GBYNB, or a-gaynewarde. Retro. 

A-GAYNBYBR, or a raumsomere. 
Redemptor. 

(Agbyn byingb. RedemptiOf 
K. h. p.) 



1 " Affadyll, a yelowe flonre, t^firodille,** palsg. 

s Forby, in enumerating among the provincialismg of Norfolk the word afeard, 
noticed that formerly it was not» a^ at present, synonymoua with afraid. 

'* Thia wif waa not aferde ne affraide." chauc. 

The Harl. MS. indeed, renders both aferde and afrayed by territw, bnt the readiag of 
the King'8 MS. agreeing with the printed editiong, geems preferable. Aferde or tro« 
belid, turbatuSf perturbatus. Compare Ababchyd or aferde. A.S. afered, territus. 

> After AFPYNYTB, the HarL MS. has the word a-poybtb, lirida. See under the 
letterF. v' . /. / .^ . t. . .• > ^ . . . ' ^/ vc-n^.- /i*/.'? 

* Aforen, afome, afore. chauc. A.S. aet foran. z' 

* The Harl. MS. gives Aoas twice, first withont any corregponding Latin word, 
bnt probably it ia the same as HAOAg pnddynge, tucetum. 
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Agyd. AnHqtiaiuff seneciusy ve- 

teranusy veterattu. 
AoYN, or growyn agyd. Seneoy 

senescq. 
AoGLOTy or an aglet to lace 

wyth alle.^ Acusy aculusy {acu^ 

Agoreogyn, or to greue more. 

Aggravo.* 
AooROOGYD, or aggreuyd. Ag' 

gravatus^ 
Aggruggynge, or. a-greuynge. 

AggravaeiOf aggravamen. 
Aggreuauns. Uravtimeny no- 

cumentum, tedium, 
Agreuyd. Grravatusy ut supra^ 
Agrimony, or egrimony, herbe. 

Agrimoma. 



Agrotone wyth mete or drynke 

(agrotonyn, k.). Ingurgito. 
-Agrotonyd, or sorporryd wyth 

mete or drynke.* Jngurgitaius, 
Agrotonynoe, or sorporrynge. 

Ingurgitacio. 
Agwe, sekenes (ague, w.). Acuta^ 

guerquera* c. f. cath. 
A-HA. Evax. 

Ake, or acho, or akynge. Dolor. 
Akyn. Doleo, cath. 
Akyr of londe. Acra. 
Akyr of the see flowynge (aker, 

T*y Impetus maris. 
Alle, or euery dele. Totus. 
Alle, or ylke. Omnisy quiUbet. 
Alabaster, a stone. Alahas^ 

trumy Pariumy c. f. 



/ . dxy 



> '* Agglet of a lace or poynti fer, To agglet a poynt, or aet on an agglet rpon a 
poynt or laoe, /errer. palsg. Wyll yon let none agglettes vpon yonr poyntes ? cn- 
jerrer voz ^gjiyletiesJ'* This word denotes properly the tag, bnt is often nsed to signify 
the lace to whidh it was attaohedL « Myn aglet, fium latset, a point, la/errure d*UH iaeeetJ* 
B. PTNSON, Good boke to leme to speke Firench. 

s *' Affregier, stqpperier avee peine" noauKP. LAComis. 

' Agroted, chauckRi Legend of G. W. ia explained doyed, snrfeited. 

4 This word is itill of local nse to denote the commotion cansed in some tidal riyers, 
at the flow of the tide. In the Onae, near Downham bridge, above Lynn, the name is 
eager, as alao in the Nene, between Wisbeach and Peterborough, and the Ouse near York, 
and other rivers. Camden calls the meeting of the Avon and Serem, higre. Compare 
Skinner, nnder the wordeager. In Craven Dial. acker is a ripple on the water. Aker 
seems, however, to have had a more extended meaning, as applied to some turbnlent 
cnrrents, or commotions of the deep. The MS. Poem entiUed Of Knyghthode and 
Batayle, Cott. MS. Titus A. xxiii. f. 49, commending the skill of maiiners in judging 
of the signa of weather, makes the foUowing allusion to the aker. 

" " Wel know they the remue yf it a-ryse, 

An aker is it dept, I vnderstonde, 
Whos myght there may no shippe or wynd wyt stonde. 
This remue in th'occian of propre kynde 
Wyt onte w^rnde hathe his commotionn ; 
The maryneer therof may not be blyndcy 
Bnt when and where in enery regioun 
It regnethe, he moste hane inspectioun, 
For in viage it may bothe haste and tary, 
And vnavUed thereof, al mys cary.*' 

Aker seems to be derived fh>m A.S. sb, water, and oer, a tum ; ase-dr signifies the ebb 
of the sea. cjedu, See Nares, nnder Higre. 
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Allabowte. Undiquef ctrctMn- 

quaque. 
A-LAYOE. Temperatusy remisswy 

permixtus. * 

A-LANGE, or Btraunge (alyande, p.) 

Extraneus^ exoticus. 
A-LANGBLY, or strauDgely (aly- 

aundly, j.) ' JExtranee, 
A-LANGBNESSE, or strawngenesse 

(alyaundnesse, j.) Extraneita^, 
Alas. Eugey euge^ prodotor, 
Ablaste (alblast, p.) BaUsta. 
Alblastere. Albiastariusy (6a- 

listariusy k. p.) 
Alberey, vtf/alebrey (albry, p.)' 

Alebrodium,Jictum est, 
Alkamye metalle (alcamyn, p.)* 

Alkamia, 
Aldyr tre, or oryelle tre. Al- 

nus, c. F. 
Aldyrbeste. Optimus, 
Aldyrkyr (alderkerre, k. alder- 

kar, F,y Alnetum, viz, locus ubi 

alni et tales arbores erescunty 

c. F. 
Aldyrleste. Minimus, 
Aldyrmann. AldirmannuSf se- 

nior, 
Aldyrmoste. Maximus, 
Aldyrnextb. Propinquissimus, 



Ale. Cervisicty c. f. cervisia 

quasi Cereris vis i» aqua, hec 

Ceres, r. Deajrumenti; (et hic 

nota hene quod est potus Anglo^ 

rum, p.) 
Ale whyle hys (it is, k.) newe.^ 

Celia, c. f. comm. 
Allbgyance, or softynge of dys* 

ese. Alleviacio, 
Aleggyn, or to softe, or relese 

peyne. Allevio, mitigo, 
Allegyauncb of auctoryte (of 

auctours, p.) Ailegaci», 
Albggyn awtowrs. Allego* 
Aley yn gardeyne. Peribolus, 

CATH. c. F. perambulatorium 

et periobolumt UG. (peram-' 

bulum, Dicc. p.) 
Aleyne, propyr name. Alanus, 
Allefeyntb, or feynte. Segnis, 
Allefeyntelye (alfeynly, k.) 

Segniter, 
Allefully. Totaliierf complete, 
Algatys, or allewey.* OmninOf 

omnimode, penitus, 
ALLEHOLEfro brekynge. Integer, 
Allehole, or alleheyle. Sanus, 

incolumis, 
Allbhooly (all holy, p.) /n- 

tegre, integraliter, totaliter. 



^ ** Alebery for a sicke man, chaudeau,** palso. ; whidi.Co^prafre fenders, caudle» 
warm broth. 

3 Alcamyne» arquenUet palso. A mlxed metal, supposed to be prodnced by alchymy, 
and which received thence the name. See Nares. 

' Carre, a wood of alder, or other treea in a moist boggy place, axr. See Forby and 
Moore. Ducange gives iaheir, kae^m, saitetum. 

* Aller, the gen^ plor. eahra, A.S. is nsed by Chaucer, both by itself, aad compoiuided : 

** Shall have a eoaper at yoor aUer eost." PToL Cant. Tales. 

There occur also, alderfirst, alderkst, alderlevest, that is dearest of all, and alderfasteat. 

* Compare Gttlde or oilk, new ale. CeHaf Orosins informs ns, was the name of ' 
a Spanlsh drink made of wheat, and here seems to signify the sweet and miiiopped 
wort. 

" ** Wyll yon algates do it ? le voulez vous/aire iout i/orce 7 '* palso. " I damned 
thee, thon must algates be dead." cbauc. Sompnoar*fl Tale. A.S. Alseats, omnino. 
CAMD. soc. c 
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Alyaunce, or afiynyte. Affinitas* 
Alysaunder, herbe, or stan- 

marche/ Macedonia» 
Alysaunder, propyr name. A- 

lexander, 
A-LYKB, or euyn lyke. Equalu. 
Allelykely, or euynly (a lyke 

wyae or euynly, K. p.) Equal- 

iier, 
A-LYKB, or lyke yn lykenes. *S^t- 

mili», 
A-lytylle. Modicunh parum. 
A-LYVB» Vume, 
Alyen, straunger. Extranewy 

alienus* 
Alyen, straunger of an other 

londe. Altellus^ alteUay ug. c. f. 
Alye. Afinia. 
Aly, or alyaunoe. Affinitae, 
Alkenkenoy, herbe morub. Jlfo- 

rella ruhea, 
ALKENETherbe. Alkaneay (vlicusy 

eklicusy P.) 
Almaunde fhite (almon, p.) 

Amigdalum, 
(Almaund tre, k. ahnon tre, p. 

Amigdakh amigdalusy cath.) 
Almary, or almery.^ Almariumy 

c. F. almariohvmy (^armarium^ 

Almery of mete kepynge, or a 

saue for mete.' Cibutumy c. f. 

Almessb, or almos (elmesse, h. p.) 



Eiimosina, roga^ c. f. et dicitur 

elimosina ah eU guod est Deus, 

et moys quod est aquoy qua^si 

aqua Dei ; quia sicut aqua ex- 

tinguit ignem^ ita elimosina er- 

tinguit peccatum, 
Almesse of mete yeuyn to powre 

men, whan men haue ete. Mes- 

teleniumf comm. 
ALMESMANN,or womau (almesful- 

man, p.). Elimosinarius^ roga" 

toriusy rogatoria^ c. f. 
Almbsshowse. Xenodochiumy 

c. F. vel xenodociumy et xeno- 

dium, orphanotrophiumy pro- 

seuca^ cath. 
Allmy^ghty (almyghty, p.) 

Omnipotens, cunctipotens* 
Allmyghtyhede. Omnipotenciot 

cunctipotencia, 
Almoste. Fercy pene, ferme. 
Alone. Solus, 
Alow^ans. AUocacio. 
Alowede. Allocatus. 
Allowyn yn rekenynge (or re- 

ken, p.). Alloco. 
Alpe, a bryde.^ Ficedula, c. f. 
Allwey. Semper, continue* 
Alom, or alym, lyke ghisse (alum 

glas, p.) Alumeny cath. 
Alure, or alurys of a towre or 

stepylle. * Canal, cath. ug. 

grunda, {canalis, p.) 



' Gerarde gives the name alexandera to the great or horBe parsley, h^ipostlinmm, 
8 ** Almariolum, a lytell ahnary or a cobborde. Scriniumj Angliee almery.*' o&t. yoo. 
'' AU my lytell bokes I putt in almeries, {tcrinii» ckartophilaeiis/forulis, vel armariig) 
all my greatter bokis I pat in my lyberary.'* bo&m. A.S. Almerisa, tcrinium, 

* " Almery, aumbry to pnt meate in, una almoires^** palsg. 

^ ^* Ficedula^ a wodewale or an alpe." mbd. ok. In Norfolk the bull-iinch is called 
blood-olph, and the green grosbeak, green-olf, probably a corruption of alpe. forby. 
Ray gives alp as generally signifying the bull-finch. See Moore. 

* Tbe alure seema in its primary sense to have been the passage behind the battle- 
ments, a//ort«m, ambulacrumt in French atlsure or alUe : and which, serving as « 
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Ambrosb herba. Atnkro$ieh iol' 

gia inhestTisy cath/ 
Ambrose, propyr name. Am-' 

hronus. 
Amendyd. CarrectuSf emendatus. 
Amendynge. Correctioj emen- 

dcudo, 
Amendynge, or reparacyon of 

thyngys J>at byn weryd or 

a-peyryd (wom, p.) Beparacio. 
Ambndyn, or reparyn. Reparo. 
Amendyn. Emendo. 
Amendyn thyngys )>at ar done 

fawty. Corrigo* 
Amercyn yn a corie, or lete. 

Amercio. 
Amerel of ^ see. Amirellue^ 

ckueicariuSf cath. c. f. 
Amye (Amy, propre name, p.) 

Amia, 
Amysse, or wykkydly (or euyll 

done, p.) maley nequiier, 
Amyce (amyte, h. k. p.) * AmitOy 

amictus* 



(Amysb fiirred. Almicia^ c. f. 

/. P.), 
Amonoe, or som tyme. Inter- 

dumy quandoque. 
Amonge sundry thyngyi. Inter. 
A-mowyntyn, or sygnifyyn. 2>e- 

notoy eignifico. 
Amsote, or a fole (anysot, h. p. 

a folt, p.) StoliduSy haburiui, 

c. F. ineone* 
Amuce of an hare. Almucium, 

habetur in horologio divineea- 

piende, 
Ancle, infra in ankle. 
Annys, propyr name (Anneyg, h. 

Annyce, p.) Agnes, 
Anbys seede, or spyce.^ Anetufn, 

anieum* 
Anblyd, or enelyd, infra in 

anoyntyd. 
Anelynge, or enelynge, infira in 

anoyntynge. 
Anelyn, or enelyn metalle, or 

other lyke.* 






channel to coUect the waters that fell apon the roof, and were carried off throogh 
the gargoiUes, the term alnre came to he applied to the channel itself, as it is here 
rendered. See Dncange, nnder the worda Alatwia, AUormm, Alure occnn in Ro- 
bert of Gloucester. 

" Up the alnrs of the castles the ladies tfaen stood, 
And beheld this noble game, and whioh knights were good." 

'' The towrs to take and the torellis, 

Vautes, alouris and corneris." Kyng Alisannder. 

* Ambrose, ache ehampesire, falsg. Ambrosia, Herbapredulcis, wylde sawgei ort. 
voc. *' Ambrose, ambroine, the herbe called oke of Cappadocia, or Jerusalem.* ' cotor. 

' The amice is the first of the sacerdotal vestments : it is a piece of fine linen, of an 
oblong sqnare form, which was formerly worn on the head, until the priest arrived 
before the altar, and then thrown back upon the shoulders. It was omamented with a 
rich parure, often set with jeweU, which in ancient representations appears like a 
standing collar round the neck of the prieat. Dugdale gives an inventory in his History 
of St. Paul*8, taken 1295, which details the costly enrichments of the amioe. 

' ** Ammys for a channon, aumuue.** palso. This wasthecanonical vestmentlined 
with fur, that served to cover the head and shoulders, and was perfiBcUy distinct from 
the amyce. See almucium in Ducange. 

4 The King's MS. gives Aneys herbe, anieum, and Aneyssede, anetum, 

' The word to anele was nsed in two senses, *.* to aneele a sicke man, anoynt hym with 
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Anethys.' Vbf. 
Aktyfenere (antypbanere, p. an- 

phenere, h.) Antiphonaritu, 

{antiphanarimny p.) 
Angylle to take wyth fysche.* 

PiscaUy fistuea^ ^^dna^ c. f. 

(hamUluSy P.) 
Angure, or angwys (angyr, k. p.) 

Angor^ c. f. angwiia* 
Angur, or wradie (angyr or 

wretihe, k. h» p*) /rvi, «ro- 

cundia, 
Angrye. Ireumndw^ hilows, 

JeUituSjfiUeusy maleneoUcus* 
Angwysche. Angustiay agoniay 

angariam 
Anyyntyschyn, or enyntyschyn. 

Exinanio. 
Anniuersary, or yereday (^er- 

day, K. H.^ Annivsrsariumj 

anniversarius, 
Ankyl. Cavilla, vertudUum, 
Ankyr of a shyppe. Ancora. 
Ankyr, recluse. Anachorita. 
Anoyntyd, or enoyntyd (anelyd, 

or enelyd, ut suprd). Inunctus. 
Anoyntyn (or enoynten, p.) 

InungOy ungo. 



ANOYNTYNGE,orenoyntyiige (ai»- 

elynge, or enelynge, ut supray 

Inunetio. 
A-NOON, or as-^te (anon, h. p.) 

Confestimy protinuSy moXj cito^ 

statim, iUico, 
A-NOTHYR. After, aUus. 
Answerb. Responsumj respon^ 

sioj antiphona* 
Awnsweryn. Respondeo. 
Antyloppe, beste. Tatula^ c. f. 
(Antym. Antiphonay k. h. p.) 
Antony, propyrname. Antonius^ 
Ape, a beste. Simia* 
A-PECE (abce, p. apeey, k.') ^/- 

phahetumy abecedariumy c. F. 
A-PECB (abce, p.) lemer, or he ^t 

lemythe )ie abece. Alphabeticusy 

abecedariuSf c. f. 
Apechynge.' AppeUacio. 
A-PECHOWRE, or a-pelowre. Aj^ 

peUator, 
Apeykynge, or apeyrement.^ Pe^ 

joradOi dcterioracio. 
Appeyryn, or make wors. Pe» 

joroy deterioro, 
A-PEEL, or apelynge^ supra in 

apechynge (apel, h.) 



holj oyle. I lefte bym eo hm past, that he was hoiueled and aneeled, eommumi et en- 
huylU : and, to aneel a potte of ertbe or snche lyke with a ooloure, ptoimiier." pa.lso. 
As applied to metal it signifiefl to enamel, and occors in that sense. Lacombe and 
Koqnefort giye the word nitlli, hmailU, 

' In Robert of Glonc. Widif and Chancer, this word is written Tnnethe, vnnetbis. 
A- Sazon Un-eatSe, vix. 

^ A. Sax. Ansel, hamus, In the St. Alban'8 Book, 1496, is a treatjse of fysshynge 
with an angle; Shakespeare uses the word to signify the implement of fishing. ** Angle 
rodde, verpe hpeseher.** palso. Angle twache, lumbricutt which occurs in Voeabuia 
Stanbriffii, 1513, seems to be the worm scrTingfor a balt. A. Sax. Anseltwecca. blfr. 

> CotgraTe renders Abeeit &Q abcee, the crosse row. 

4 Appeycbing, aeeusement. palso. Fsbyan relates that, in 14x5, ** many honeste 
men of tbe cytye were apeched of treaaon." Apescber, to impeach. kblham. 

s " A litil sonrdow apeyreth al the gobet" 1 Cor. v. wkcl. R. Bmnne nses the 
▼erb to apeire , which occurs also in Chauoer, Cant Tales : 

** To apeiren any man, or him defune." 

^' To appayre, or waze worte, empirer,*^ palsg. 
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Appblyk. Appelhj cath. 
A-PELE of belle lyDgynge (apele 

of bellis, p.) Classicufn, cath. 
Apperyn. Appareoy campareo, 
A-PLEGGE (apledge, p.) Obees, 

cath. vas, 
Applyed. AppUcatue. 
Applyyn. AppUco^ oppono, 
Applyyngb. Applica^io. 
(AposBNy or oposyn. Oppono, 

K. H. p.) 
Apostata, he ^t leuythe hys 

ordyr. Apostata, 
Apostume (apostym, k. p.) 

Apoetema, 
Afostyllb. Apo9tolu8. 
Apryle monythe (Aprel, h.) 

Aprile, 
Appulle, frate. Pomumy malum* 
Appullhorde. Pomarium, 

CATH. 

Appulkbper. Pomarius, po- 

miliOf pomOf c. f. 
Appulmoce, dyschmete (appul- 

mos, p.) * Pomaciumy c. f. 
Appullseller. Pomiliusy po' 

miliay cath. pomilio, c. F. UG. 
Appulle tree. Pomus. 
Appullyerdb, or gardeyne, or 

orcherde. Pomerium^ cath.c. f. 

cum e et non cum a. 



A-QUEYNTB, or knowen. Notusy 
cognitus, agnitus. 

A-QUEYNTAWN8E. Noticich ^Og" 

nitio^ agnitio. 
Aqueymtyn, or to make know- 

leche (make knowen, p.) Noti" 

fico<i notumjacio. 
Aqwyttb. Quietdtus, acquie- 

tatus. 
Aqwytawncb (or quitaunce, p.) 

Acquietanda. 
Aqwytyn, or to make qwyte and 

sekyr. Acquieto. 
Aqwytyn, orqwytynand yeldyn. 

Reddo. 
Aragb, herbe.* Attriples {artri-- 

plesy P.) 

A-RAY, or a-rayment. Oma- 
tusy apparatusy omamentumy 
cultus. 

Arayment. Paramentum. 

A-RAYN, or clojiyn (arayen, p.) 
Induo, vestio. 

A-RAYN, or to make honeste (ara- 
yen, p.) Omo, adomo, ho' 
nestOy decusoy decoro^ c. f. 

KYLW. 

Arayne, or ordeynyd (arayen or 
ordeyne, p.) Ordino,paro. 

Araynye, or erenye, or sonde.' 
Arena. 



1 Recipes for making this dish occnr in the Form of Cary, pp. 4S, 96, and other 
ancient books of cookery. See Harl. MS. 979, f. 16 b. Kalendare de Potages dyuers, 
Apple mose ; and Cott. MS. JoliaSi D. viii. f. 97. The foUowingiB taken fromaMS. 
of the XV. cent. in the posaesgion of Sir Thomas Phillippa. '* Appyl moae. Take and 
aethe appyllys in water, or peiys, or bothe togyder, and stamp heme, and strayne heme, 
and pnt heme in a dry potte, with hony, peper, safferone, and let hit haue but a boyle, 
and serue hit forthe as mortrewys.'' 

' ** Atriplex domettiea, Arage, or medlus.'* aoY. mb. 18. A. Yl.f. 66 b, where tts 
rirtues are detailed Arage, aroehe. palsg. 

> There seems evidently here an error of the scribe in the HarL MS. Arayn, ac- 
cording to Ray, is the name given in Nottinghamshire to the larger kind of spiders. It 
is nsed also in Yorkshire. The Latin-English Dictxonary in Mr. Wilbraham*s library 
renders aranea an arayne, aroMtinus, an erayn webbe : tbe former word is in the Me- 
dnlla rendered, an atterooppe. See fnrther, under Erantb. 
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(ARANTEy or enjne. Aranech 

K. H. P.) 

Arbytrowre. AThiter, 
Archangel yn heuyn (arcawngel, 

H.). Archangelus* 
Archangel, ddTe nettylle (arc- 

aungell, p.) Archangelus. 
Ars, or arce (aars» h.) AnuSy 

culusy podex* 
Arswyspb. Maniperium^ dicc. 

anitergium, 
Arcetbr, or he }>at lemethe or 

techethe arte (arcetyr, h. k. p.) > 

Artista, 
Arch yn a walle. Archus. 
Archer. Sagittarius. 
Archerye. Sagittaria, arcus, 

CATH. 

A-RBCHYN, or strecchyn (astretch- 

yn, p.) Attingo. 
A-rbnge, or a-rewe (arowe, p.) ' 

Seriatim, 
A-RESTE,or resty as fle8che(arees- 

tydf K. areest or reestyd, p.) 

Kanddus. 
A-RESTER, or a-tacher, or a catch- 

erel, or a catchepolle. An" 

gariusy apparitor, cath. c. f. 
A-RBSTE, or a^restynge. Ares- 

tacio. 



A-rsstbnesbb, ot a-restenesse of 

flesshe.' Rancor, rancitas, 
Arestyn, or a-tachyo. ArestOy 

attachio, 
Argumente. Argumeniunu 
(Arkawngell, or archaungel. 

Archangelus, h. p.) 
Armb. JBrachium, 
Armehoole. AceUoy suh^eusy 

CATH. in hrachium. 
Armyn. Armo* 
Armys, of aunoetrye. Arma* 
Armure (armoure, p.) Armoy 

armamentumy c. f. armaturom 
Arneste, or hanselle (or emest, 

H. p. ansal, k. Strena^ p«). 
Arneste, or emeste, seryowste. 

Seriositas, 
Arnestely, or eraestely. Seriose. 
A-ROWMB, or moreyttere.* Hemotef 

depropSf seorsum, 
Arte. Ars, 
Artyn, or constraynyn. ArtOy 

coartOj stringOy a^tringOi con^ 

stringo* 
Arowe. Sagitta. 
Arwe, or ferefulle (arwhe, k. 

arowe, or ferdfull, p.)* 7i- 

midus, paviduSf JormidoluSy 

formidolosus. 



1 Arcetonr, areien. palso. Roqaefort ezplains orcteii as etudiant en pkUoeopMe 
artifeXt artatue, 

3 <* I shall tell the all the story a-rewe, perpetuo tenore rem expiicabo.*' horm . 
The monldah chronicler Dowglaa relates of the miracles " the wiche God schowed for 
Seinte Thomaa of Lancaster, that ablind priest dreamed that if h« went to the place 
where the Earl had been slain he schnlde have ayenne his sighte ; and so he dremed 
lij nightes arewe.*' Harl. MS. 4690, f. 64 b. 

s Among recipes of the XIV. centnry in a MS. in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps, 
is one '' to sanen yenesone of rastichipe (or rastischipe)." See the RoU of A.D. 1381 , in 
Forme of Cury, p. 111, ''to do away Restyng of Venisone.*' Skinner deriyes resty 
jfrom A. Saz. rust, rubifo, 

4 *( Aroume he hovyd, and withstood.*' Rich. C. de Uon. The word occurs in K. 
Alis, 3340, Chaucer, Book of Fame, b. ii. 32. See Wilbraham's Cheshire Glossary, 
under the word rynt. 

< A. Sax. ears, ignavutj earsian, torpetcere pro ttmore. The word arwe occurs in 
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Arwygyll wom&e.^ Aurealle, 

(aurialis, p.) uo. in auris, 
As. Quasi, eicy velutL 
A-8AYYD. Temptaiust probatue, 
A-SAYYN. Tempto, cUtempto, 
A-8 A YL YD. Ineultus. 

A-SAYLYN. Insilio, CATH. 
A-SAYLYNGB. InSultUS, 

A-scHAMYD, or made a-flhamyd. 

Verecundatus* 
A-SHAMYD, or shamefaste. Vere^ 

cundusy pudorosus. 
AssE, a beste. Asinus* 
AssENBL, poyson (assenyke, py- 

sone, K. H. p.) Squillct^ c. f. 
AssBNT, or aoent, or a gpraunte. 

Assensus* 
AsFASTE, or a-noon (asfast, or 

aoone, p.). Statim^ confestim, 

protmusy mox. 
AssYNGNYN, supra in acynyn 

(asynyn or acynyn, p.) 
AsKER. Petitory postulatorm 



AsKYS, or aschys (aske or asche, 
K. H. p.) • Ciner^ ctn», c. f. 

AsKYSYE (askefise, k. p. aske- 
fyse, H.3) Cini/lo, uo. in fio^ 

CATH. 

AsKYN. Peto, postulOf posco, 
AsKYNOE. Peticiof postulacio, 
AscHE tre. Fraxinus, 
AsLBT, or a-slowte (asloppe, h. 

a slope, p.) Ohlique. 
AsoYLYN of synnys (or defautes, 

p.) Ahsolvo, 
AsoYNYD, or refusyd. RefiUatus, 

ASOYNYN. 

AsoYNYNGE, or refusyuge. Re- 

Jutacio. 
AspE tre. Tremulus, 
A-SPY3E (aspye, k. h. p.), or a 

spye. Explorator, 
AspYYN. Exploro. 
AsPYYNGE. JSxploracio, 
AsPYYD (aspyed, or percejoied, 

perceptus^ H. p.) Erploratus, 



C. de lioo, i. 3891. *' Frensohe men arn arwe and feynte." In Yorkshire arfe ia nsed 
tn tfae aenae of fearfnl. See Boucher, nnder the worda Arew, Arf, Arghe, and Arwe ; 
and Jamieson, nnder Erf, and Ergh. P. Pioughman usea the verb to arwe, to render 
timid. 

I Tbia insect ia called in Norfolk, erriwiggle. torbt. In the Suffolk dialect, arra- 
wiggle. MOORB. A. S. ear-wissa, vermi» auriculari». 

s A. Sax. Axe, azsa, cinit, See Boucher, under tbe word Ass. 

s The reading of the Harl. MS. Askysye, is here given, although probably it is an error, C 
by inadTertence of tbe scribe. The printed editions ali agree with tbe other MSS. in 
giving the word Askefise. In the MS. of the Medulla Gramm. in the possession of Sir > 
Thomas Pbillipps, No. 1032, cinijlo is rendered, an aske fyse ; and in another, No. 1360, 
" einiphlo^ a fyre bloweret an yryn hetere, an askefyce.*' The word does not occur in 
sereral MSS. of the Medulla in the Brit. Mua., nor in the Ortus Vocabulorum, but in 
Mr. Wilbraham's curious Latin-English Dictionary, printed about the same • time as 
the Promptuarium, einijlo is explained to be one, " guiflat in eineret vel gui preparat 
pulverem muliebrem. Anglice, aske fyste, a fyre blawer, or an yrne hotter.'' The 
Harl. MS. SS57, a variety of the Medulla, renders the word '' a heter of blode iren, or 
an aze wadelle ; " and it appears in Ihre*s Lexic. Suiogoth. ▼. Aska, that askefis was 
applied as a term of reproach to those who remained indolently at home by the fireside, 
as axewaddle is used in Deyonshire. See Palmer's Glossary, and Boucher under the 
word Azewaddle. 
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AsTBLLE, a sohyyd (astyl schyde,i 

K. shyde, p.) TecUif C. f. as- 

tulch CATH. cadich 
Astyllabyrb, mstmment (as- 

tyrlaby, p.) Astroiabium, 

c. F. 
AsTONYED, or a-stoyned yn man- 

nys wytte. AttonituSy consteV' 

natuSf stupejaciusy perculsus. 
AsTONYD, as mannys wytte. At- 

tono, cath. ug. «n tono. 
AsTONYNGB, or a>stoynynge yn 

wytte. Stupejactio, conster- 

natio, attonicio. 
AsTOYNYN, or brese werkys. 

(astoyn, or brosyn, p.) Quatio, 

quasso, cath. 
AsTORYN, or instoryn wyth nede- 

fulle thyngys. Instauro, 
AsTRAY, or a best ]>at goythe 

astray. Palansy c. f. vcLgula, 

cath. 
AsTRAYLY (astray, or astrayly, 

p.) Palahundsy kylw. 
(AsTRETCHYN or arechyn. At- 

tmgOy p.). 

(ASTROLOGERB. AstrologUS, P.) 



(AsTROLOGY. Astrotogioy P.) 
AsTRONOMERE. Astronomus. 
AsTRONOMYB. AstrononUa. 
A-STRUT, or Btrutyngly (strowt- 

"^&^y> ^') Turgide. 
A-suNDYR. Distinctusj divisusy 

disfunctus. 
A-soNDYR, orbrokyn. Practus. 
A-suNDBRLY. JXsfunctimy s^ar^- 

atiniy divisim. 
AsuRE.* Asura. 
AsuRYN, or insuryn. Assecuroy 

securo, 
Attachyn, supra in arestyn. 
Athamyd, asa wesselwyth drynke 

(atamed, p.)> Attaminatusy dicc. 

depletusy cath. 
Attamyn a wesselle wyth dr^rnke, 

or abbrochyn. Attamino, depleo. 
Atthamynge of a wesselle wyth 

drynke. Attaminacioy depletio* 
A-TASTYN. Pregusto, 
Atteynyn, supra in strechyn 

(astretchyn, p^. 
Atteyntyn. Convinco. 
Attyr, fylthe.* Sanies. 
Attyrcoppe.* Aranea* 



1 See ScHYYD. Mtelle, ettelley eopeaUy ieUU de boit, aoQUEr. a piece of a wooden 
log cleft for burning. 

* *' Laxiriumt t. e. incatuium, or asur colour/' ort. voc. See Ducange, under the word 
Lazur; and directions *' for to make fyn aznre of lapia lazuli/' and distinguiahing lapia 
lazuly from *' lapis almaine, of wbiche men maken a blew bis azure.'* Sloan. MS. 73. 
f. 215, b. 

> John de Garlandia says, '' Preconee vini clamant guia hiante vinum attaminatum 1» 
tabemi$t portando vinum temptandum, ykuum in eratere," which the gloss renden 
atamyd. liber dictus Diccionarius, Harl. MS. 1002, f. 177, b. 

4 A. Saz. KtteTf venenum. "This sore is fkdl of matteri or ater; purulentum,** 
HO&M . Atter has the same sense in Norfolk at the present timei and Skinner mentions 
Che word as commonly used in Lincolnshire. See whttocwrb. 

* A. Saz. Atter-coppa, aranea, literally a cup, or head of poison. See a curious tale 
of the effect of the venom of the atturcoppe at Shrewsbury, in the Preface to Lang- 
toft'8 Chron. Heame, i. p. cc. The Meidulla renders aranea, an attercoppe, and the 
English Gloss. on the '' liber vocatus Equns," Harl. MS. 1002, f. 114, ezpUins the 
aame word as addurcop. Palsgrave gives ** Addircop or Spiners web| Araignie ; " aod 
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A-TYRE, or tyre of women.* JRe- 

dimiculum, cath. cuJtusy c. f. 
A-TYRYN yn womeyns a-ray, supra 

in Ara YN. Redimio, ornoj cath. 
Atrebt (atrete, p.) Tra^statimf 

(tractimf distincte^ k.) 
A-TWYXYN (atwexyn, h. atwyxt, 

p.) Inter. 
A-TURNEYB (atume, k. h. p.) 

Suffectus, c. F. attumatiUf sub' 

stitutue, 
Atte }>e laste. Tandem, de^ 

mumy novissime, 
A-WHYLE (avayle, k. p. awayt, 

w.) * ProfectuSy proventusy 

emolumentum, 
A-vaylyn, or profytyn. Valeoy 

prosumy cath* 
A-WAYTE, or waytynge (awayt- 
' inge, p.) Exploracioy explo- 

ratus. 
(AwAYTiNGE, or takinge heede, 

p. Attendens.) 



A-VAUNCEMBNT. Bsnejicivm. 
A-VAUNCYD (ayauntyd, h. avaunt- 

ed, p.) JBeneficiattts^ 
A-VAUNCE, or boste (avaunt, K. p.) 

Jactanciay arrogancia. 
A-VAUNTYN, or boostyn." JactOy 

arrogOy ostento. 
A-VANTAGE (auauntage, p.) /Vo- 

ventusy CATH. emolumentum, 

avauntagiumy(prerogativa^ p.) 
AwBE (awlbe, p.) Alba, poderisy 

CATH. 

AwBEL or ebelle tre (ebeltre, 

K. p.)-^ Ebonusy vU>umusy 

Dicc. (ebenusy p.) 
AwBURNE coloure. Citrinus, 
AwE or drede. Timorypavory ter- 

roryformido. 
A-WEY, or nott here. Absens, 
AuELONGE (awelonge, h. awey- 

longe, p.) ' Oblongus, 
AvENCE herbe.^ Avancich sana- 

munda. 



Ray says that in Camberland the word attercob signifies the web, as it does also in York- 
shire. See BOUCHBa and jamikson. In the Legenda Aurea, spiders are called spyn- 
coppes. Saynt Felyz, f. 73. In Trevisa^s version of the Polychronicon, it is said diat 
in Ireland " there ben attercoppesi bloode-soukers, and eeftes that doon none harme.'' 
Cazton, f. 63, b. 

^ " Atyre for a gentilwomans heed, ataur,'''' palbo. See hereafter under tt&e. 

' " Auayle,^rof(^/.'* palsg. See an enactment in Rot. Parl. VI. 203, regarding 
certain manors " with all proufites and avayles to the same perteyning." 

s ^ Though you do neuer so many good dedes, you lese your mede if you anaunte 
you of them, te vtmter.** palso. The word occurs in another sense in £lyot'B Librarie, 
** Vendito, to seU often, to auaant, venditatio, an auauDt.'* 

* It is very doubtful what tree is here intended. Forby obsenres that in Norfolk 
the asp tree, popuhts tremulot is called ebble, which seems to be merely a yariatlon of 
abele, the name given by botanists to the populus alba. In a vocabulary in Harl. 
MS. 1002, vibumum is rendered *' a awberne.'* The Promptuary gives hereafter kbak 
TRE, Ebanus. In early French writers the '' boi» tTaubor** is often mentioned as in 
esteem for making bows, but its nature has not been satisfactorily ezplained, and pos- 
sibly it may have been identical with the awbel. In German the yew treeis called eben. 

* This word occurs again hereafter, w arpyn, or wez wronge or avelonge as ▼esselle, 
obUmgo, In Harl. MS. 1003, f. 119» obUmgo is rendered to make auelonge ; and in the 
editor*s MS. of the Medolla, oblongus is rendered auelonge. A. S. Awoh, oblique, 
Moore gives the word avellong, used in Suffolk, when the irregular shape of a field 
interferes with the equal distribution of the work. 

* Avens, caryophUlata, skinner. The virtues attributed, at the time the Promp- 
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AvENE of corn (awene, k. awne, 

p.) » Arista^ cath. 
AvENERE.^ Ahatisy duorum ge- 

nerumy cath. 
A-VENTURE. Fortuna, 
A-WERE, or dowte (awe, k. p.) " 

Duhiumy amhiguumy pet' 

plexus» 
AwFYN of ])e chekar.^ Alfinue. 
AwoRYM.-^ Algarismus. 
AvYSEMENT. Indicie, deliheracio. 
AvYSYD. PravieuSf avisatua. 



A-VYSYN. Delibero. 

AwKE, or angry.* ContrariuSf 

bilosusj perversus. 
AwKE, or wronge. Sinister. 
( AwKLY, or wrongly, k. Sinistre.) 
AwKELY, or wrawely. Perverssj 

contrarie, hHose» 
AwMBRERE, or awomenere (awm- 

nere, k. awmener or amner, p.) ' 

Elemosvnaiory rogatorius, c. f. 
AwMEBRY, or awmery. ElemMi" 

nariumy rogatorium. 



torium was compiledi to auanneei by-Bome called harefoot, which it reaembles, may be 
found in Roy. MS. 18 A. VI. f. 67, b. It was used in cookery ; see the Forme of 
Cnry, p. 13. By modern botanists it ia known as the geum. 

^ " Arista, apiea, an awne of come, an ere, or a glene.*' dxct. wilbr. 

' The avenere was an officer of the household who had the charge of supplying pro- 
vender for tbe horses. A cnrions acconnt of his duties occnrs in MS. Sloane, 1986, f. 
38, b. qnoted in Boncher*s Glossary. See Abatit in Ducange and Spelman. The 
Clerk Avenar occnrs in the Honsehold Book of the Earlof Northumberland, 1511, his 
duties were ** for breving daily of horssemete and liuereis of fewell.** Ant. Repert. iv. 233. 

' ** I stand in a wer, whether I may go or tume agayne, hesito,** horm . 

^ The awfyn or alphyn was anciendy the name of the bishop in the game of chess. 
Hyde derives it from the Arabic, aUfll, an elephant. The piece was called by the French 
/b/, at an early period, and subsequently avfin, The third chap. of the seconde trac- 
tate of Cazton's game of the Chesse, 1474, " tretethe of the Alphyns, her office ande 
maners. The Alphyns oughte to be made ande formede in manere of Juges syttynge 
in a chayer withe a book open to fore their eyen. Theyr offVce is for to counceylle 
the Kynge." "Alfyn, a man of the chesse borde, avlfln,* palsg. See Ducange, 
Douce*8 Remarks on the European names of Chessmen, Archnol. xi. p. 400, and Sir F. 
Madden*s remarks on the chess-men found in Lewis, Arphseol. xxiv. p. S25. Horman, 
speaking of chess, says, '* We shulde have 3 kyngis, and S quyens, 4 alfyns, 4 knyghtis, 
4 rokis, and 16 pannis.'* f. 282. b. 

• " Augrym, aigorisme. To counte, rekcn by cyfcrs of agryme, enehifrer. To cast 
an accomptes in aulgorisme with a penne, fnehi/rer. To caste an accomptes with 
counters, after the aulgorisme maner, ealculer. To caste an accomptes after the comen 
maner, with counters, eompier par iect. 1 shall reken it syxe times by aulgorisme, or 
you can caste it ones by oounters/' palso. It would hence appear that towards the 
commencement of the XVIth century the use of the Arabic numerals had in some 
degree superseded the ancient mode of calcnlating by the abacus, and counters, whicb, 
at the period when the Promptorinm was compiled, were generally used. Hereafterwe 
iind tbe word countinob bordk as an evidence. They were not indeed wholly dis- 
nsed at a time long subsequent : an allusion to calculation by counters occnrs in Shake- 
speare* and later authors prove that they had not been entirely discarded. Algorithm 
or algorism, a term universally used in the XlVth and XVth centuries to denote the 
science of calculation by 9 figures and zero, is of Arabic derivation. 

'" Aukwarde frowarde. peruers. Aukwar leftehanded, gauehe, Auke stroke, rtuere.** 

PALSO. 

7 ** Saynt Johan tbe Elemosner was mercyfull in suche wytte that he was called aU 
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AwMBLARE, as a horse (awmilere, 

K. H. aumlinge horse, p.) * Grcb- 

dariusy c. f. amhuUUort anibu- 

lanw, 
AwMYR, or ambyr (awmbyr, k. h. 

p.) Afnbroy c. F. 
(AuMENERE, H. awmener or am- 

nere, p. Elemo»inariu9.) 
AwNCETYR. Progenitor, 
AwNCETRYE. Progenituro, pro- 

wpiay herilitas, 
AwNDERNE (awndyryn, K. awn- 

dym, p.)* Andena, ipoporgiumj 

c. F. 
AwNOEL. Angelus* 
AwNSCHENYD (auncenyd, p.) 

Antiquatusy veteranus. 
AwNTE, moderys systyr. Mor 

teridf CATH. Tiay c. f. 
AwNTE, ^Guierys systyr. Amita, 

CATH. {auntOy p.) 



AwNTYR or happe (aunter, p.)' 

JFortunOjfortuitui, 
AwNTRON {awntryn, k. ayentryn, 

p.) ♦ Fortuno, cath. 
AwNTEROws, or dowtefulle. For- 

tunalisy fortuitus. 
AwNTEROwsLY. Forte, fortosse y 

forsan. 
A-voYDAWNCE. Fvacuado. 
A-voYDYD. Evacuatus. 
A-voYDEN.'^ FvacuOf devacuo. 
A-vowE.* Votum, 
A-wowYN, or to make a-wowe. 

(auowen, or make auowe, p.) ^ 

Voveo, 
A-vowYN, or stonde by the for- 

sayde worde or dede. Advoco, 

CATH.« 

A-vowTERE (avoutrere, h. p.avow- 
terere, k.) Adulter, adultera. 
A-vowTRYE. Adulterium, 



mosner, or amener.'* lso. aur. f. 83. At the inthronization of Abp. Warham, 1504, 
to each of the tables was appointed an almner, with sewer, panter, and other officers. 
LBL. COLL. vi. 18. Of the duties of the " anmenere ** at the table of a great lord, see 
a cnrious English poem, of the iimes of Henry VI. appended to the '* Boke of Cur- 
tasye." Sloan. MS. 1986, f. 43. De offieiariit in curiis Dominorum. 

> " Amblyng horse, hacquenie.** palso. 

< Among ** thingia that ben vsed after the hous," in Caxton'8 Boke for TravellerB, 
'* upon the herthe bdongeth woode or turues, two andjrons of yron {brandeurs), a 
tonge, agredyron." ** Awndyrene, eatdena.** Vocab. Roy. MS. '*Aundyern, ehenet.** 
PAL80. " I lacke a fyre pan and andyarA to bere up the fuel. Alaribua vel ypopyrgii»'** 
HORM. It appears that andyrons and dogs were not identical, as generally is understood, 
for in the Inventory of Sir Henry Unton*s effects, 1596, printed by the Berkshire Ash- 
molean Society, the two are ennmerated as oocurring together, and both occur also 
singly. Cotgrave renders **chenetSy and iandiers, andirons ; harpon deferpour retenir 
et arrester un poultre, dogge of iron. " 

' '* Aunter, adventure." palbo. ** He bosteth his dedes of aunters.*' horm. 

^ '* To aunter, put a thyng in daunger, or aduenture, adueniurer.** palso. 

* ** To auoyde as water dothe that ronneth by a gutter or synke, ee vuyder. To blede, 
or anoyde bloode." palso. 

• ** Auowe, «e«." palso. This word occurs in R. de Brunne, Wiclif, and Chauoer. 
The phrase '* perfourmed his auowe" oocurs in the Legenda Aurea, f. 47. 

7 •* I have auowed my pylgrymage unto our lady of Walsyngham, fai aduoue.'* 
PALSO. In the same book the word is used in a sense somewhat dtfferent. *' To auowe, 
warrant, or make good or upholde, as in marchaundyse or such like. Take this dothe 
of my worde, I auowe it for good, j> U pleuuye.** 

' ** But I wol not avowen tbat I say.'' chavc. 
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AwTERE. AUaref ara, 
AwTERSTONE. Superoltare. 
AwTORYTE (auctorite, p.) Auc- 

toritaa. 
AwTowRE. Auctor» 
AxYLTRE, or exyltre. Axis. 
(AxE, or exe to hewe, p. Securis, 

dolahra^) 
A-3ENE (ayen^ p.) lierumy cuthucy 

rursum, rureus. 
A-5ENS, or a-gens(ayen8 or ageyne, 

p.) Contra^ advereuB, 
A-jENWARDE (ayenwarde, p.) E 

contrario, e converso. 
A-3EN WYLLE (ayen wyll, p.) /n- 

vite. 



Babe, or lytylle chylde. Infane^ 

puerihUf pusillusy pueiof dist. 
Babewyn, or babewen (babwyn, 

or babwen, p.) 1 Detippus^ c. F. 

ipos, ^gmentum, chimera» 
Bablyn, or waveryn (babelyn, p.) 

ZAbrillo* 
Babelynge, or wauerynge. Vd' 

cilUicioy lihrillacio. 
Babulle, or bable (babyll, p.) ' Zt- 

brilla^CATH, pegmoj c.f. cath. 



Babyrlyppyd. Labrosusy cath.' 
Baker or baxter (bakstar, p.) 

Pistor, pa/nidusy cath. pani' 

Jlcusy panifexy pan^icator, 
Bace, or ftindament. JSasis. 
Bace, fyscbe.^ 
Bace chambyr. Bassariay vel 

cam^ra bassarioy sive camera 

bassa. 
Bace pleye. Barrus, Barri^ bar^ 

rorumy dantur ludi puerorum, 
Bacenett. CassisyCATH.ingaled, 
Bachelere. Baculariusy bach' 

illariuSf bachalarius, 
Bacun flesche. Petaso^ ba>co. 
Bad, or wykyde. Malus, 
Badde, or nowght worthe. /n- 

validus, 
BADLY,orwykkydly. Malcyinique. 
(Baffyn as howndys, k. h. p. 

Bauloy btiffby latro.) 
Baffynge as howndys folowynge 

her pray. NictOy cath. ug. 

glatio, 
Baffynge or bawlynge of 

howndys. Baulatusy baffhtus. 
Bage, or bagge of armys (badge, 

p.) ^ Banidiumy bannidium^ 

KYLW. 



1 '* Babwyne beest, haboyn*^ palsg. 

3 *^ HbriUa, baeulus eum eorrigia plumbata adlibrandum eames. Pegma, baculus 
eum mag§aplumbi in tummitate pendentey et ut dieit Cornutu» tali baeulo eeeniei htde» 
bant.^* CATH. ** Ldbrilla dicitur inttrumentum librandif idemeetpereutiendi lapidesin 
eaetrot t. mangonu8f a bable, or a dogge malyote." oaT. voc. In the Yocabulaiy, Roy. 
MS. 17 C. XVII. f. 56| b. occur under Nomina armorum, withmase andother weapons, 
**J}oghhhviile, babrilla, Babulle, Pe^ma." Palsgrave renders *' Bable for a fbole, 
marotteJ^ See Douce'8 lUustrationB of Shakespeare, where will be found numerous 
representations of the bauble. Baubella, in old French babiolee, trinkets, gewgaws. 

' Piers Plonghman describes Covetyse as " foyttelbrowedeandbaberlupped." In old 
French the thick lips of some animals are called babeines, roqubf. 

* *' Bace, ung bar!*^ palso. " Lubm, a foase, or sea wolfe. Bar, the fish caUed a 
base." coTOR. The basse, or sea perch, the lupus of the Romans, labrax itgnt», 
cuv. seems to be the fish hereintended, and not the coal-lish, acoording to the explan- 
ation in Boucher*s Glossary. 

J* '' Badge of a gentyhnan, la deuise d^ung Seigneur.** palsg. It was a cognisance 
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Bagoe» or poke (pocke, k.) ^oc- 

culua* 
Baooe, or sacchelle (sechelle^ k.) 

Sticcellus, 
Baggtn, or bocyn owte, quere 

infra in bocyn. Tumeo. 
Baggb pyps. Panduca^ ktlw. 
(Bagge FTPERB.Pani:^fM;artW, p.) 
(Bahche, or bakynge, k. batche, p. 

Pietura,) 
Bat frute. Sacca. 
Bat, or wyth-stondyDge. OhetO' 

culum, 
Battd, as a horse (bay, p.) JBa' 

diui^ UG. et ihi nota omnee 

colores equorum* 
Battn, or berkyn a-yene (ageyne, 

p.) Relatro, 
Batnyd, as benys or pesyn.' Pre- 

su$. 
(Bakke, flyinge best, k. bak, 

p. fleynge byrde, w. * Veaper' 

tilio.) 
Bakke. Dorsum^ 
Ba KKE of a beste. Tergue^ cath. 
Bakke of man, or woman. Ter- 

gumy CATH. 



Bakke of egge toole. Ebicuhm* 
Bakkebttere. Detractor, de^ 

tractriXf oblocutor^ ohhcutrix* 
Bagbtttn (bakbyten, p.) De- 

traho^ detractOy cath. 
(Bakbtttng, k. backebytiDge, p.. 

DetractiOf ohlocutio.) 
Bakhowse, or bakynge howse. 

Pistrinay pietrinum^ cath. 
Bakyn, or to bake. Pinso, pani- 

fico. 
Baktn, or bake (baked, p.) 

PUtus. 
Baktn vnder ])e askys (aschys, 

K.). Suhcinericius. 
Baktnge (or bahche, k.) Pis' 

tura. 
Baktnge howse. Pam/icium. 
Bak WARD, or bakstale.' A retro. 
Baxter, supra in baker (bakstare, 

K. p.) 
Bakun, supra in bacun. 
Bakwarde. Retroy retrorsum. 
Balle of pley. Pila. 
Balle of ]>e ye (iye, p.) Pupilla. 
Balkb yn a howse.* TrabeSf 

trabeculdy comm. 



or ornament, formiDg part of the livery aasigned by a chieftain to his followers, which 
led to the uae of uniforms. The word is probably derived from A.S. beagi eorona, ar~ 
milla, See in Harl. MS. 463S, an interesting list of badges of cognisanoe, printed in 
Collect. Topogr. et Grenealogica, vol. III. p. 54. 

> Thia word seems to signify shelledi and conseqnently prepared for the table, from 
bayn, ready. See Jamieson and Boncher. In Norfolk bein means pliant or limber, 
FoasT. Compare beyn or plj^annte, which occnrs hereafter. 

' ** Lttci/uffOt gttedam avit lucem /uffiefUi & backe.'* ort. ▼oc. '* Backe, a beest 
that flyeth, ehauvesouriM.** palso. ** Ve^ertiliOf a reremonse or backe." bliot. 
A.S. Hrere-mns. 

> Bakstale may be derived from A. S. stsel, stal, loeutf staiuM. In German stelUn 
aignifies to place. 

^ " T^th hia owen hand than made he ladders three, 
To dimben by the renges and the staikes 
Unto the tnbbes honging in the balkes.'* cbauc. Miller'8 Tale. 

A.S. Balc, trahs, '* Trahest a beame, or a balke of a hons.*' obt. voc. *' Balke, 
poustet** i. e.poutre. palso. 
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Balplet, or pley (pUunge, p.) 

at Ipe balle. Piiiludus, 
Balpleyere. Pililudiusy lipi- 

dulus idem esty ludipUus, 
Balaunce. Stateroj libroj fa^ 

lanx (bcUanxy p.) trutina. 
Baldemoyn (baldmony, k. balde- 

monye, p.)^ Gendafuu 
Bale, or bane.^ Mortiferum, 

tojncum^ letiferum, letcde, 
Bale of spycery, or other lyke. 

JBulga^ c. F. 
Balle, schepys name. BaUatoTj 

ballatrix (bakUorj p.) 
Baleys.' Virga^ 
Baly (baley, p.) * Ballivus. 
Baly, or seriaunt men arestynge. 

Angariusy cath. apparitor. 
Ballyd. Calvus. 
Ballydnesse. Cedvicies. 



Balyschepe (balyshype, k.) 

Balliatus. 
Balke in ahowse, Mfjpro. Trahe. 
Balke of (on, p.) a londe eryd.^ 

PorCOj CATH. 

Balkyn, or to make a ba]ke yn a 

londe (in erynge of londe, p.) 

PorcOf c. F. in porca. 
Balkyn, or ouerskyppyn. Omitto. 
Balhew, or pleyn (balwe, or playne, 

p.) • Planus. 
Bannare, or cursere. Impre' 

catory imprecatrix, malecUcuSf 

maledica. 
Bane, or poyson (supra in bale, 

p.) Vide supra. Mortiferum, 

exitiumy intoxicum, letiferwneu 
Bane of a pley (er mariage, p.) 

Banna^ coragium, c. f. (pr^- 

ludium, p.) 



1 « Look how a eick man for his hele 

Takith baldemoyn with the cande." oowbr. 

Of the Yirtues attributed to this herbi see Roy. MS. 18 A, YI. " Genciana ys an herbe 
that me depyth baldemoyne, or feldewort.*' 

2 The Bignificadon here given to bale is uncommon ; its usual meaning ia mischief, 
woe or calamity. Thua Hampole, in the Pricke of Conacience, calia the day of doom 
" the day of bale and bittemess.'* A.S. Balew, exitium, 

* Hereidfter occnrs in the Promptorium jb&db baleys, virffa. Virga i^rendered a ^erde 
or a rodde, mbd. and oet. voc. ; and such the baleys seems to have been, and not a 
besom, balait in the present sense of the word. Matthew Paris relates that in 1253, 
a person came to peiform penance at St. Alban'8, **/erent in manu wrgttmquamvulga^ 
riter baleis appeilamus,*' with which he was disciplined by each of the brethren. Wats 
in the Glossary obsenres, ** Ita Noffoleienee» mei voeant virgam majorem, et expluribut 
iongioribut viminibue ; quaiibut utuntur p^edagogi eeverioret in eehoiie,^' Baleys occurs 
in Piers Ploughman in the same sense. Forby does not notice it : but the verb to balase 
occnrs amongst the provincialisms of Shropshire ; see Hartshome^s Salopia Antiqua. 

* In the Wicliffite version Baili seems to imply the charge or office, *' jelde reken- 
ynge of thi baiU, for thou myght not now be baylyf." Luc. 16. ** He is my ryue and 
bayly, Inguilinut prediorum urbieorum et rueticorum.'* horm. 

* '* Crebro, a balke bitwyne two furrowes. Porca vorat Jurjur, aratrum vuit twr- 
terepoream," mbd. ha&l. ms. 2S57. '* He hath made a balke in the lande, eeannum 

fecit, sive crudum eoium et inmotum reiiquUV ho&m. ** BauUce of lande» eeparaieon»*' 
PAL80. A.S. Balc, porca. The word is still in use in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

* In Grawayn and the Green Kny^t occur the ezpressions ** a bal^ berg,** and ** bal^e 
hawnchej," which are ezplained by Sir F. Madden to mean ample, swelling. Mr. 
Steyenson, howerer, in Boucher's Glossary, interprets the word as smooth or unwrinkled. 
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Bansre. VexiUum. 

Banntn, or waryyn. Imprecor, 

maledicOf execror, 
Banynge, or cursynge. ' Impre- 

catioy maledictio* 
BANTOWREyOrbannerberere. Veof' 

illariusy vexUliferj primipUusy 

uo. 
Bankb of watyr. Ripa^ 
Banke of ]>e see. Litue. 
Banker.1 Scamnarium, amphi- 

taba, c. F. UG. 
Banyschtd (banysshed, p.)^an- 

nitusy exulatus* 
Banschtn (banysshe, p.) Bannio, 



Banntschtnge. Bannicioy han' 

nitusy exilium. 
Bapttm.* Baptismus, haptisma, 

CATH. 

(Bapttst, or baptisar, p. Bap- 

tistaS) 
Bapttztn (baptyse, p.) Baptizo. 
Baratowre.' Pugnaxy cath. 

rixosusy c. F. jurgosus, 
Barbartn frute. Barbeum, c. f. 
Barbartn tre (barbery, p.) Bar- 

oaris. 
Barbican by-fore a castelle.* 

Antemuraley ktlw. 
Barboure.' Barbitonsor, 



^ The banker was a cloth, carpet, or coyering of tapestry for a form or bench, ft-om 
the French '* banqtiier, tapis pour metire turun bane, stragulum abaci,** kicot. cotok. 
'* AmpMtiqta est tapetum cireun^osum, a woll loke.*' o&t. ** Taprs utringue friUoms.'* 
Duc. ; denoting the coyerings of arraa and tapestry work, wrooght, perhaps, on both 
sides, sach as are enumerated in the Inventory of Sir John FastoIfe*tf effects, 1459. 
Archseol. xxi. 257, 365. We there also lind **Banker, hangyng tapestry worke," 
which may mean the tapestry oommonlj in nse for hangings, or that the Banker was in 
this instance the covering of a high<backed seat, over which it was hong. In an earlier 
Inventory of the Priory, Dorham, 1446, occur <^iijBankqnerezj9a/ear de blodio inteneo 
etremiseo; eoster<B pro omatu murorum efusdem camerce,*^ these last being of the 
same suit as the Bankers, that is, of cloth of saj, paly dark blue and light. Inventories 

Snblished by the Surtees Society, i. 93. In the Tentonic, banck-werek is rendered by 
[ilian, ** tapes, opus polymitum, vulgo bancalia, scamnaliot subsellii stragulumj** A 
Vocabulary of nearly the same date as the Promptorium gives **pepotasina, 6aeAtt,ban- 
quere." &ot. ms. 17. C. XVII. This word has been in Boucher's Glossary incorrectly 
ezplained to mean a table-doth. 

3 Baptym is not an error of the scribes, but a singular corruption of ortho- 
graphy. In the other MSS. as well as the printed editions, the same spelling occnrs. 
In the Wicliffite ▼ersion it is thns written, as also baptym, and baptem, in the Legeada 
Aurea. The obseryation would be triyial, did it not afford an evidenoe of the predomi- 
nant influence of the French language in England at the period ; the word is evidently 
thence received, and not from the Latin. 

> Compare hereafter debate makbb, or barator, incentor, FETOHTAaB, or baratowre, 
puffnaa, which is distinguished from feygbtare, pugnator, showing that the word 
implies one of a contentious disposition, and not an actual combatant. 

* Spelman explains the barbacan to be ** munimen hjronte castri, aliter antemurale 
dictum ; etiamforamen in urbium cattrorumque mmniis ad tragicienda missilia, Sax, 
burgekening. Vox Arabica,** Pennant asserts tbat the Saxons called the barbican to 
the north-west of Cripplegate, burgh-kenning ; other writers have suggested a different 
etymology, A.S. burk-beacn, urbis specula. Bullet would derive it firom the Celtlc, bar, 
before, bach, an enclosure. Lye gives barbacan as a word adopted in the Anglo-Sazon 
language, and we must certainly not seek thence its derivation. The best specimens of 
the outworks to which this name was given were at York, and called the Bars, of which 
one still exists in good preservation. 
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(Barborery, or barborysh bous, 

K. barbours hous for shauynge. 

p. Barhitondium^ 
Barbylle fysche (barbell fisshe, 

p.) Barhyllus* 
BARBULLE,sekenes of ]>e mowthe.i 
Bare. Nudus, 
Baryn, or to make bare. Nudoy 

denudo. 
Baryne (bareyn, p.) SieriUs. 
Bareynte (b^ynesse, p.) Ste- 

rilitas. 
Barelle. Cadus, 
Barenesse. Nuditas, 
Barre of a gyrdylle, or o))er 

hameys.' Stipa, 
Barre of ]>e schyttynge of adore 

(shettinge, p.) Pessulumy r«- 

pagulumy vectis, clatrus, cath. 
Barre abowte a graue or awter 

(barres, p.) Barre, plur, c. f. 

UG. in gero, {cerrey P.) 
(Barred as agirdell, p. Stipatus,) 
Barryd wyth yxen. Garratusj 

UG. (cerratuS) P.) 



Barren hames. Stipo, constipo, 
Barryn dorys, (wyndowus, k.) or 

o}>er shyttynge. Pessuloy repa- 

gulo, 
Barrynge of dorys (or other 

shettynge, p.) Repagulacioy 

obsera^do, 
Barrynge of hameys. Stipa^do^ 

constipacio, 
Barrere, or barreere (barry^er, 

K.) Parariumy harrarioy har- 

rusy c, F. 
Bargayne (bargany, p.) Lici» 

ta^io, stipulacioy cath. 
Barganyyn, or to make a bar- 

gayne. Stipulo, cath. mercor, 

licitoy UG. c. F. 
Barge, schyppe. Barcha, 
Barke. Cortex, 
Barke, powdyr of (for, p.) lethyr. 

Ferunium (frunium, p.) cath. 
Barkere (barkar, p.) Cerdoy 

Jrunio, c. f. 
Barkarys barkewatyr (barkars 

water, p.) Naucea^ c. f. 



> Burbuli /9ap«/dr. bot. ms. 17 C XTII. de infirmitatibus, It is probably the same aa 
'* barbegf pushes or little bladders under the tonguea of horses and cattell, the which 
they kiUy if they be not speedily cured. Barbes aux veaux, the barbles.'* cotgr. 

^ The omaments of the girdle, which fireqnently were of the richest description, were 
termed barres, andtn French c/o«x; they were perforated to allow the tongue of the 
bnckle to pass through them. Originally they were attached transyersely to the wide 
tissue of which the girdle was formed, but subsequently were round or square, or fa- 
shioned like the heads of lions, and similar devices, the name of barre being still re- 
tained, though improperly. Thus a citizen of Bristol bequeathed in 1430, ** zmam 
hamizatam eum harrie argenti rotundis." In the description bf the girdle of Richesse, 
in Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rose, we read, 

** The barris were of gold fuU fine 
XJpon a tissue of sattiui 
Full heviei grete and nothing lighti 
In everiche was a besaunt wight." 

In the originali ** les eloux furent d^or epurk,^* The word wa« similarly applied to 
the ornaments of other parts of costumei such as the garter, wom by the Knight of the 
Order, or spur-leatherSi as in Gawayn and the Green Knyjt, i. 287. 

— " clene spures under 
Of bry^t golde vpon silke bordes 
Barred fiJ ryche." 
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Barkyn lethyr. Frunioy tannoy 

tannioy c. f. 
Barktnob of lethjnr (lethyr or 

ledyr, p.) JFrunido. 
Barlylepe, to kepe yn come 

(barlep, p.) ^ Cvmera^ uo. in 

catnos. 
Barlycorne. Ordewn^ triHcum^ 

c. F. 
Barlyselb.* Tempus ordeacitm, 
Barlymele. Alphitay uo. in o/. 
Barme.' Gremium. 
Barmclothe, or napron.* Zt- 

mas, CATH. 
Barnyskyn (barme skyn, p.) * 



MeloteSi cath. c. f. melotaf 

uo. in mellese, 
Baroone lorde (baran or baron, 

p.) Baro, 
Baronesse. Baronissa^ 
Baronye. Baronia^ 
Bartryn or changyn, or chafare 

oone thynge for a othere. Cam- 

hioy campsoy cath. 
Bartrynge, or changynge of 

chafyre. Camhiumy c. f. 
Barowe.* Cenovectoriumy ce- 

noviumy uo. in cenon, c. f. 
Baselarde.' Sica, c. f. cluna- 

bulumy cath. (pugioy brit. p.) 



1 ** Sporta, aberelepe, orbasket" ort. voc. In one MS. of the Medulla it is 
rendered ** a berynge lep.'* A.S. Bere, hordeum, leap, eorbia. See BsaiNGE lepb. 

> In Norfolk at the present time the aeason of sowing birley is termed barley-sele, in 
Suffolk, barsel. forbt, moorb. A.S. sel, oeeasio, 

* ** And in htre barme thia litel child ahe leid." chauc. A.S. bearm, gremium. 

* Chaucer useB the word ; it oocura in the Miller'8 Tale : 

" K barme doth as white as morrow milke 
Upon her lends, full of many a gore." 

The Medulla ezplains Umae to be *' veetie que protenditur ah umbilieo ueque ad pedee, 
qud utuntur eervi coei et/emine. j^nglice, barm cloth.'' A.S. barm-neslf or barm- 
clatS, mappula, blfric. 

* The melotee is ezplained in the Catholicon to be *' quedam veetie de pilis vel pel- 
Hbus taxifacta, a collo pendens usque ad lumbos, qud monachi utuntur, Et iste habitus 
est necesstnius proprie ad operie exercitium, eadem ut pera ut dicunt,** Uguitio says, 
" melota expellibus caprhUs esse dicitur, ex und vero parte dependens.** See Ducange. 
The King^s MS. gives bamiskyn, but the reading of the printed editions appears to 
be prefenble, barme-skyn» implying simply an apron formed of the skin of a beast. 
Barm-skin is preserved in the dialect of Lancashire, where it means a leathern apron. 

^ A barowe or crowde was a small vehicle, whether precisely similar or not to the 
barrow of the present times, cannot be asserted. When Sir Amiloun was wom out 
with leprosy, and reduced to ** tvelf pans of catel," the fkithful Amoraunt ezpended 
that little sum in the purchase of a barowe, therein to carry the knight about. 

** Therwith thai went ful yare 
And bought hem a gode croude wain." Amis and Amiloun, 1867. 

A.S. berewe, veetula. " Cenovectortumy a berw. /fi«/nifiMR#ffiN eum quo deportatur 
eenus.** mbd. See cbowdb, barowe. 

7 The Baselard was a kind of long dagger, which was snspended to the girdle, aad 
wom, not ordj by the armed knight, but by dvilians, and even priests. Thus Pien 
Ploughman, in allusion to the neglect of clerical propriety, says, 

** Sir John and Sir Jeffery hath a girdle of silyer, 
A baselardi or a ballocke knife, with bottons ouergilt." 

Knighton tells us that the weapon with which Sir WiUiam Walworth put Jack Straw to 
death was a basillard. Sir William was a member of the Fishmongers* Company, who 
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Basret, or panyere (panerey p.) 

Calaihus. 
Basret, or a lepe.^ Sporta^ corhes 

(canistrum^ cartallufn, p.) 
Bassenett, supra in bacenett 

(basnet, p.) 
Basone wesselle (basun or bason, 

yessell, p.) Peh%9* 
Baaste, not wedloke (bast, p.) 

Bastardia. 
Bastarde. Baetardusj nothus^ 
Bastarde, comyn of fadyr and 

modyr genteylle (comyn of un- 

gentyl &dyr and gentyl moder, 

p.) Spuriwy spuriay cath. 
Bastarde, of fadyr gentylle, and 

modyr yngentylle. NothuSy 

nothay CATH. 
Basttle of a castelle or cytye.' 

JFascennich uo. injacio. 
Basttn clotbys.* Subsuo, cath. 

sutulo. 



Bastynge of clothe* Suhsuiur^h 

CATH. 

Batayls. BeUum, pugnch dw 

elhim. 
Batte 8taffe.< Perticulusy cath. 

Justisy hatUUtSy UG. m ha^ihis* 
Battyn, or betyn wytb stayys 

(battis, p«) FustigOy ha^cvlo* 
Batyn, or abateii of weyte or 

mesure. Suhtraho. 
Batyn, or make debate. Jurgor^ 

vel semmare discordiasy veldis- 

cordare» 
Battfowlere. AucubacuUUory 

CATH. 

Batfowlyn (or go to take birdes 
in tbe nygbt, p.) Aucubaculo, 

Battefowlynge.* Aucuhacu- 
latus, (cATH. m hamisy p.) 

Bathe. Salneumy halnearium, 
halneaioriumy uo. 

Bathynge. JBalneacio. 
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still preserve the weapon traditionally reoorded to haye been nsed by him on this occa- 
sion, and which he presented to the Company. Among Songs and CaroLi edited by Thos. 
Wright, is a spirited poem descrihing the baselard. ** Pugio, a dagger or a baslarde.*' ort. 
** A hoked basUirde {bizaehius) is a perels wepon with the Turkes." hohm. In old 
French bazelaire, baaelaire, from baltkeariit boqubf. See Ducange, basatardns. 

1 See LBEP, or baskett. ** Lepe, or a basket, cwbeitte" palso. A.S. leap, eorbie. 

' ** Bast, bdtardV noauBF. " He was bigeten o baste, God it wot.'* Artoor and 
Merlm. Weber, iii. 360. 

' Pascenia is ezplained to be " clausibilis vattatio circa eaetra et cvvitatee que eolet 
Jleri quibusdam/aecibue etipularum et lignorumJ'* cath. ** Closture de boi», pali»/' 
CATH . ABB&B V. Roquefort giyes * * BaeHUe, chdteau de dour." In Caxton's boke of the 
Fayt of armes, part ii. c. xxiiii. of habillements that behonen to an assawte, are di- 
rections at length respecting bastylles and bolwerks of wood, formed with palebordes 
called penelles, with defences after the manner of towers, and otiier batellements. See 
also c. XXXIV. Lord Bemers, in his translation of Froissart, writes, " They landed lytell 
and lytell, and so lodged in Calays, and thereabont, in bastylles that they made dayly." 

4 «< This dublet was nat well basted at the first, and that maketh it to wrinkle thns, ee 
pourpoynt tCeetoit pas bien batty,^* palso. Chancer nses this word, Rom. of the Rose, 
'^Withathrede bastingmysleris." "Besten. Fris. Sicambr. leviter consuere,** kiliak. 

* This word occurs in tiie Widiffite Tersion, Matt. xzvi. 47, " Lo Judas, oon of the 
twel?e, cam, and with him a greet cumpany with swordis and battis." A.S. batt,yW^. 

* ** Batfowlynge, la pipee,** palso. The Catholicon explains htmdi to be **fuaiis 
aucupabilie, scil. virouia gue susiinet rhete i» quo aqriunturfere, vel que levat rhete in 
quo C€^untur avetJ' 
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Battldoure, or wasshynge be- 

tylle.i Feretoriumy dicc. 
Battlmbnt of a walle* Pro' 

pugnactdum. 
Batowrb of flowre and mele wyth 

water (batonry p.) Moloy c. f. 
Bawde. Zteno, 
Bawdektm dothe, or (of f.) 

sylke. Olosericuiy c. f« o/b- 

gertcoy CATH. uo. 
Bawdertke.* Sirophiusy cath. 
Bawme, herbe or tre* Balsamuey 

meUseOj melago. 
BawmEi oyle (baume, p. beaame, 

j. N.) Salsamum. 
Bawmtn (balmyn, p.). Saleamo* 
Bawstonb, or bawsone, or a gray 

(baonsey or baoBton, beat, p.) * 

Tcupwt melotOy cath. 
Bbe, a beste. Apis. 
Be bbttn. Vapuh. 
Be best. SoUcitor. 
Be borne. Nateor. 



Bb buxum, or obedyent to ano)>yr 

(obeyyn, k. Obedio.) 
Bbsbgtdb. Obsessus* 
Becbotn. Obsideo. 
Bbseotngb. Obsidio* 
Becbktn, or prey (beseche or 

pray, p.) Rogo^ oro, deprecor. 
Bbsbktnoe, or prayere. Deprc 

eaciOf supplicacioy oraciof ro- 

gaiusy rogacio, 
Bbcbmtn. DeceU 
Besemtnob, or comelyneBse. Z>e- 

cencia, 
Bechb, tre. Fagusy cath. 
Bectdtn. Juxta^ secus. 
Bbsttttn, or dysposyn (becettyn, 

K. besette, p.) Dispono. 
Bbd. Lectusy thorus, stratus^ 

stratoriumj grabatum. 
Bedclothb, or a rayment for a 

bed. Lectistemium. 
Bede, or bedys. NumeraUoy de^ 

precuke. c. f. (vaguUy p.) 



1 " Batyldore, b^Utouer h Ussiee^ betyl to bete dothes witb, battoyry palso. Feri- 
torium is ezplained in the Medulla to be " instrummtum cum guo muUereg verberant 
vesturas in lavando, a battyng ttaffe,'' ** or a betyll.*' obt. voc. 

' " Baudrike, earguant, baldrike fora ladyesnecke, earquan.** palso. Thnsisfonnd 
in the Ort. Voc. " Anabola est omamentum mulieri» a eollo dependene, a baudrik." 
The word had, howerer, a more general rignification ; it ia derived, probably, from 
baudrier^ a atrap or girdle of leather, but waa afterwarda used to denote rimilar appliances 
of any material, and of eostly decoration. In Gawayn and the Grene Kny^t, bauderyk 
ia tbe appeUation of the guige, or tranaverse strap by which the shield was suspended 
round the neck. Hall ralates that ** Sir Thomas Brandon wore a great baudericke of 
gold, greate and massy, trauerse his body ;" andhe further describes the Earl of Sonth- 
ampton, Great Admiral of England, as " wearing baudrick-wise a chayne at the whych 
did hang a whisUe of gold, set with ryche stones," which was a badge of olBce. It 
would appear that the bauderyke was properly a belt wom transversely, as was the 
**baudre de eerieo, argento muniiumpro eomu Reaie,** lib. gabdbrob. bdw. i. 1299« 
It signifled also the etngulum, or military belt, and in the I6th century, the jewelled 
omament wora round the neck both by ladies, and noblemen. See HaU*B Chronicle, 
p. 508, baldrellus and baldringus in Ducange, and Boucher*8 Glossary. 

' "Bawcyn, or hnk,Jlber, caetor, tax%u,melotaJ** oabl. stnonym. These words 
are in the Medulla and Ortus explained as signifying the brocke. A.S. broc, a badger. 
The word bausene) occurs Cott. MS. Nero, A. x. f. 6S : and bancines in WiUiam and 
the Werwolf. See Bawson in Boucher*s Glossary. 
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Bede, or prayen.^ Oreicioy sup^ 

plicadoy interventus. 
Bedman. OrcUorj supplicator^ 

exorcUor. 
Bedewomam. Orairixy suppU' 

catrix. 
Bedelb. Precoy hidellui* 
Bedered-man, or woman.* De* 

cumbensy clinictUi clinica* cath. 
Bedyn, or proferjrn.' Offeroy c ath. 
Bedtnoe, or proferynge. Ohlacio, 
Beddtnge. Lectistemiumy lec' 

tuarium, 
Bedys, supra in bede. 
Bedd YS syde. Sponda^ kylw. c. f. 
(Bedlawyr, eupra in bedered.^ 

K. p. Decumbens^ 
Be-drabylyd, or drabelyde. Pa- 

ludosue* 
Bedstede. Stratum, 
Be fayne, or welle plesyde. Letor, 
Byffe, flesche (beflF, p.) J9o- 

villay bosor. 
Befyce. FiUuSy (Jilinius, velpul- 

cher filiusy P.) 
Beforeseyde. Predictus, pre- 

fatus. 
Beforesette. Prefixus. 
Beforetyme. AntCy antecu 
Beforne a thynge (before, p.) 

Coram, ante, 
Be-fote, or on fote (afote, p.) 

Pedestre, adv, vel pedestris^ 

pedester, cath. 



Beggar. Mendicus, mendica. 
Begetare as a fatbyr. Genitor, 
Begetarb as mothere. Geni' 

trix, 
Begetyn. Gencro, gigno, 
Begetyngb. Genitura, gene- 

racio, 
Bygylyn (b^le, p.) Decipio, 

fraudo, seduco, circumvenio. 
Begylynge, or dysseyte. Z>e- 

cepcio,Jraus. 
Begylb. Fraus, 
Beggyn, or thyggyn (thigge, p.) * 

Mendico. 
Beggyn bodely fode, as mete and 

drynke. Victo, cath* 
Bbggyngb. Mendicacio. 
Begynnarb. Inceptor, inchoaior, 
Begynnyn. Incipio, inchoo. 
Begyn a-yene (ageyne, p.) Itero, 
Begynnynge. Incepdo, incho- 

acio, initium, exordium. 
Begynnynge, or rote of a ]>ynge« 

Origo, ortus, 
Bb glad, or mery. Letor, jo- 

cundor, 
Beholdere, or lokar vpon yn 

seyynge. Inspector. 
Beholdyn, or seen. Intuor, m- 

spicio, aspicio. 
Beholdyn, or bowndyn (beholde 

or bounde, p.) ObUgor, teneor, 
Beholdynge. Inspeccio, intuicio» 
Bb-herte. Cordetenus, 
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1 Inthe Latin-English Vocabalary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. occarB ** rogaeiOtOmcio, 
deprecaciOj a bede or prayer." A.S. bidde, oratio, lAddtin, petere, 

* A.S. bedredda, elmieus, 

* The verb is used in the sense of proifering in Gawajn and the Green Kny^t, in 
Robert de Branne^s Chronide, and in Sir Tristrem. A. S. beodan, Jubere, 

* In the will of Sir Thomaa de Uemgraye, dated 1419, among the HengraYe evidences 
in the possession of John Gage Rokewode, Esq. is the following bequest to the bed- 
ridden poor in Norwich, ** Jtem lego euiiibet pauperum ffoeatorum bedlawermen i$^fra 
eivitatem pretUetam, iiii d, ad orandum pro animd med,^* 

* See hereafter thtgoykgb, mendicaeio, A. S. pis«if aeeipere eibum. 
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BehesteJ Promisgio. 
Behtnde. Retro^ a retroypone, 
Behynde, or bakewarde. He- 

trorsum* 
Behotyn, or make a behegte (or 

behestyn, h. behote or beheste, 

p.) • PronUttOy poUicior, 
Behouely (behouable, p.) Ojpor- 

tunue. 
Behouelynssse (behouablenesse, 

p.) Oportunitas, 
Behouyn. Oportet. 
Bey, or boy. Scurrue. 
Beykynob, or streyk^rnge (strek- 

inge, j. N.) Protencio, exiencio, 
Beyn, or plyaunte (beyen, p.) » 

PlesUnlis* 
B£Yt5n hoorse. 
BEYTONwythhowndys,bery8,bolys, 

or otherlyke. Comtnordioy cath. 

vel canihus agitarey (phlatroy P.) 
Beytynge of horse. Pabulacio. 
Beytynge of bestyswyth howndys. 

^jpagitacio, 
(Beytinge of houndes, p. Ohlor 

tratus.) 
Bek, or lowte. Conqwniscioy c. f. 

(inclinacioy p.) 



Bek watyr, rendylle.* Rivulusy 

torrens. 
(Beke, tokyn, p. Nictus^ 
(Bbken wkh the iye, p. Annuto, 

conniveo. Connivet hic oculisy 

annuit ipse manu,) 
Beknyn (bekyn, p.) Annucio 

(annuOf p.) annutoy nutOy c. f. 

UG. 

Beknyngb, or a bek (bekenynge, 
p.) Annutusy nutus (anntc- 

tUSy P.) 

Beekne, or fyrebome (bekne, k.) 

Pary c. f. et ug. injbs. (Pha^ 

rusy p.) 
Be-laggyd.' Madidatus (palu' 

dosusy p.) 
Belamy. Amicus pulchery et est 

Gallicumy et AngUce dicitur^ 

fayre frynde. 
Be lawfulle. Ijicet. 
Be lefulle, idem est. 
Beldam, moderys modyr. Bel' 

lonay c. F. 
Beldam, faders and moders 

modyr, bothe (beldame, feders 

or moders whether it bc, p.)* 

AviOy CATH. c. F. 



' See BSHOTYN, or make a beheste. In the Widiffite ▼enion Acts ii. 39 is rendered, 
** the biheeste is to ^on and to joure sones.*' Horman speaki of making " behestes to 
God and sayntia. I hane behesta pygge to Saynt Antony, vo/ommetc/Nwi.'* "iVtt^to, t. 
promitsiOy a promyse, or behyghtynge. PromissiOf a beheste." oet. 

* " To behest or promessey to behyght.'* palso. A.S. behatan, vovere. The 
Chronicler of Glastonbory, Donglas, relates amongst the miracles of St. Thomas of 
Lancaster, that a certain sick man " beheten to God and to Seinte Thomas thatte iif he 
werre hole thatte he scholde come thider to seke him '' (at Pomfret.) Harl. MS. 4690, 
f. 64, b. In the WicJiffite yersion we read, *' what enere God hath bihi^t he is mijti 
todo/*Rom. iy. 31. 

* Bane in the dialects of Yorkshire and Somerset signifies near, or convenient. 

4 «< Tbrrens, aqwi tordida ex inundatUmibus pluviarumi a beke or ryndellJ* A.S. 
becc, rivulus. The word is commonly nsed in the North. See Brockett. A^ 

' A passage in Gantier de Bibelesworth, where he speaks of one who hasbeen splashed 
by horses in miry placesi ** Cy vent vngarsoun eiclati,** or esclauoi6f has this gloss in 
the murgin, ** bil^ed wit swirting." Arund. MS. 330» f. 303. A.S. lagn, agua, 

* ** lUcommaunde me to yonr bel-fadre, and to yonr beldame, d voetre tayon et h 
vostre taye,^* bokb por trav. caxt. 
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Beeldtnge, or byggynge (bild- 

inge, p.) Edi/icacioj structura. 
Belle. Campawu 
Belevenesse, or feytbe. Fidea. 
Bellfray. Campanariufn^ uo. 
Belt. VenteTy ahusy uteru$> 
Bellyn, or lowyn as nette (ro- 

ryn, p.)^ Mugio. 
Bellynge, of rorynge of bestys 

(bellinge of nete» p.) ilfu- 

gitus. 
Belschyd, or made fayre (belched, 

p.) Venustusy decoratus» 
Belchyn, or make fayre. De- 

corOf venusto* 
Belshynge (belcbinge, p.) Ve^ 

nusiacio, decoracio. 
Belsyre, or bel£ither, faders or 

moders fader. Avusy cath. 
(Belt, or ax, p.* Securis.) 
Belte, or gyrdylle. Zona* 
Belowe (belowB, p.) Follis. 
Belwedyr, shepe. Titurus^ c. f. 
Bellejtare (bellejeter, k. bell- 

yatere, p.) ^ CampanariuSi CA th. 
Be-lytylle and lytylle. Paror 

timy paulispery paulatim. 
Beeme, or baLke, supra. TrcUts. 
Beeme, or (of p.) lyjhte (lyjthe, 

K.) Radius. 
Beme lygrthte. Radio. 



Beeme of webstarrys lome. 

cia^orfum, cath. 
Bb mery and gladde. Jocms^darf 

letoryjocor. 
Benchs. Scamnwn» 
Bsndyngb of bowys, or 6per 

lyke. Tendo. 
Bende bowys. Tendof cath. 
Been, or to haue beynge (be or haue 

be, p.) iSWm, existo, subsisto* 
Been abowte yn bysynes, as wyrys 

and men yn occupacyon (or ben 

besy, p.) Saiago. 
Been abowtyn, or be abowte-warde 

(be abowte or am abowte, p.) 

Nitor, conor. 
Been a-knowe wyUfiilly. Con- 

fiteor* 
Be a-knowe argeyne wylle, or be 

constreynynge. Faieor. (Cb«- 

fiteor spontCy fateor meajacta 

coactey P.) 
Been a-qweyntyd or knowyn 

(aqueynt, p.) Noscor, 
Been a-schamyde. Eruheoypudeo, 
Been ydylle. Vaco. 
Bene come (been, p.) Faba* 
(Beneday, p.* Precare*) 
Benefyce. Beneficium* 
Benefy^yd. Beneficiatus. 
Benett, ordyr.A Ejtoreista. 



1 '' ChettennuD eheyrist ei tor torreye, kide motereth, bole belleth." o. db bibblbsw. 
" de naturele noyee dee beeiee.^* Thia word ie retained in the dialect of Shropahire, and 
in Somerset to belg has the same leiifle. See Hartshonie'8 Salopia Antiqiia, and 
Jenning*s Gloosary. A.S. bellan, teore. 

* Tlus word appears of rather qnestionable introdnction : the printed editions in which 
it appears omit the nezt word bxltb, or gyrdyile. It is not fonnd in tiie MSS. 

* CsmiMiitfriiif isezplainedin the Catliolieon to be a bell.foimder. See hereaflber 
3BTTN metel, ^ettnoe of metelle as bellys, fmeio. A.S. Seotere^yVwor. 

« A. Saz. bene, preeatio, daSt ^te». The word seems synonymons with A. Sax. 
bentiid, rogatiomm diee, by which name the three days preoeding Ascension day were 
known. 

' '* BxoreietOy id eet a^furator vel increpator, a benette or a conjurer.** obt. The 
lesser orders in the Christian chorch were four, Oetiariue, Leetor, Bxordsta, Aeolythae. 

The 
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Bbnstt, propyr name. Bene" 

dictus» 
Bemethyk (benethey p.) Inferius 
(Benwyttre, K.benewithtre, p.V 
Benoere of corne (bengge, p.)* 

Techa. 
Bengere of a myUe (bengge, p.) 

JFerricapaioy dicc. 
Bepyr, or bewpjrr (beawpere, p.) 

Pulcher paier, 
Be-plotmele.' Particulariter^ 

pitrtitive. 
Be-qwethyn, or qwethyn yn 

testament* Lego. 
Bere, a drynke. HummuUnayvel 

hummuli potue, aut cervisia 

hummulina (herxizay p.) 
Bere, or beryn. PortOy geroy 

fero. 



Beryn a-way (or bere awey, p.) 

AsportOf aufei'o. 
BEREdowne^orpressedowne. Com^ 

primoy deprimo, 
Bebre downe vndyr ]>e fote. Sub" 

pedito, 
Bere downe, or caste downe to 

grownde. Stemoy prostemo, 
Bere fellyBchyppe (fekweshepe or 

companye, p.) Associo, 
Bere yn. Infero. 
Bere owte. Effero. 
Bere parte, or be partenere. 

ParticipOy cath. 
Bere WYTNE8SE. Test^icor. 
Berberyn tre, supra m barbaryn 

tre. 
Beerde (berde, p.) Barhoy ge- 

nohardumy cath. 



The ftmctioni of the third extended to the ezpulgioii of evil splrits by the imposition itt 
hands «pon penons possessed, reoentlj baptized, and catechomens. The ceremony was 
■Iways accompanied with aspersion, and the name benett waa donbtless taken trom the 
aqua benedieta, eau bMte, or, perbape, firom tfae Tessel called in French bimiier, which 
oontained the holy-water. In awilldated 1449 is a beqnest of '*a gret holy-water 
scoppe of silver, with a staff benature, the sayd benatore and staif weyng xz nobles in 
plate.'* The staff benatnre was the aepevieorhan, termed tn tbe Promptorinm strsnktl, 
halywater styc. Fox, relating the death of Hooper, states that it was part of the cere- 
mony of degrading Bishops to ** take fkom them the lowest Testnre wUch they had in 
taking bennet and collet " (i. e. acolyte). Ecdes. Hist. lii. 153, A.D. 1555. T. Beoon, 
in Uie Reliqnes of Rome, says, *' Boniface V. decreed that soch as were bnt benet and 
eolet shonld not touch the reliqnes of saints, bnt they only which are snbdeacons, deaoonsi 
and prieste.'* Edit. 1563, f. 183. 

^ This appears to be the wood-bine, which in Swedish is called beenwed, Llnn. Flor. 
Soeo. Verelins ezplains the IceUndic bemwid to be oeeea perieHminie epeeiee, a bony 
kind of honeysuckle, beimtid signifying bone-wood. Irj is in Uie Nortii called bind- 
wood. See Jamieson. 

> See BTNOOBB and btwoe, theea, euwtera. A.S. bin. In NoHblk and Suifolk still 
pronounced bing, as in Danish, bing, eumuitie. fobbt. 

* This is one of the number of words in which the A. S. Mael, pare, oocurs in eom- 
position. The A. S. form of theee adreriis is mselum, in parts, bit-nudum, dsl-mselnm, 
&c. We baye retained pieoemeal, but the rest are wbolly obsolete. See in Nares, 
drop-meal, inch-meal, and limb-meal. P. Ploughman uses pounde-mele and percel- 
mele. In the liber Festiyalis we read that WilUam TVacy, after tbe murder of St. 
Hiomas of Canterbury, ** fylle syke and roted aU his body, in somoche that himselfe 
wiUi his owne hondes castaway his owne flesshe lompe-mele." PdsgrsTe glTes " by 
ynche-meale, fmemuememt, parpouieeee, and flock-meale, /n»* IroirjMaiMr." 

*' Only that point his peple bare so sore 
That flockmel on a day to him they wenf chauc. Clerke's T. 
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Berde, or brynke of a wesselley or 

other lyke. Margo. 
Berdyd. Barhatus. 
Bercel (berseel, p.) MetaS 
Bere, beste. Ursus» 
Beere of (for p.) dede men. Fe- 

retrum, UbUinay locidus. 
Bereynyd, or wete wyth rayne. 

CofnphttuS) UG. in pluo. 
Berewarde.* Ursarius. 
Bery, frute. Morumy cath. 

c. F. 
Beryl, precyons stone.' Beril- 

lus. 
Berynge. Portagiumf latura* 



Berynge a-way. AsportaciOf a^ 

/acto. 
Berynge 3rn. IUacio, 
(Beringe lepe, p.^ Canistra^ 

CATH.) 

Berkar, as a dogge. Ztatrator, 
Berkyn. LatrOf haffo^ haulo, 
Berkynge. Latr€Uus. 
Berme of ale or other lyke. 

Spumay CATH. 
Bermyn, or spurgyn aa ale, or 

other lyke.*^ Spumo. 
Barnakylle, byrde (bemack, k. 

bemak, p.)' JBamacuSi har» 

nitaf hamitesy c. f. 



1 See hereafter but, or bercel. 

' *' Bearwarde, ffardeurePoun.** palso. A ciuioiu representation of the bear-ward, 
and baiting the bcAr, occora in tbe Louterel Psalter, illuminated in the early part of the 
reign of Edw. III. It haa been engraTed in Vetuat. Monom. VI. pl. zxiv. In the 
Honsehold Book of the Earl of Northnmberland in 1511, under the head of Rewards, 
is one of '* 6#. Sd. to the Kyngt or Queenes Barward, if they haye onei" when they 
oome to the Earl. Ant. Rep. ly. p. 253. The Earl had alao in hia own fomily an 
oiBcial of the same kind, whose reward waa SOf. Shakeapeare uaea tbe word, and 
also bearard or bear-yerd, which are synonymous. 

* Beryl ia uaed by Chancer and the authora of the XITth and XVth centuries, to 
denote the predous stone so called, and also a finer description of crystal glass, which 
resembled it in transparency or colour. This distinction is not preserved here ; but it 
ts made by Palsgraye : ** Berall, fyne glass, beriL Beryll, a predous stone, beril,*' 
Elyot renders ** Olesaum, crystal or beryUe.'* See Whitaker's Cauiedral of St. Germains, 
ii. 880. 

4 One of the MSS. of the MednUa renders sportaj a berynge lep ; in the Ortus, it 
is ezplained as a bere lepe, or basket. The word is perfaaps synonymous with barlt* 
LKPB, to kepe yn corne, which occurs aboYe, aud in the printed editions is spelled 
BARLBP. A.S. here, hordeum, leap, corbis. 

s A. S. beorma,^^^rmaifiim. See hereafter sporotn, taken from the French, etpurger. 

^ AlexanderNeccham, who died in 12S7, gives in his treatise de naturis renan, a curious 
account ** J« avequefrulgo dicitur bemekke,** which grew, as he asserts, firom wood steeped 
in the sea, or trees growing on the shores. Roy. MS. 19 G. XI. f. 31 . The marvellous tales 
respecting this bird, which has been snpposed to be the eheualopecef, mentioned by 
Pliny as a natiTC of Britain, are to be found at length in Gesner, Olaus Magnus, and 
many ancient writers. Giraldus giYcs in his Topographia Hibemie, c. zi. a detailed 
account *' de bemaeie ex abiete nasceuiibut,*' as a phenomenon of which he had beea 
an eye-witness on the Irish shores, and states that these birds were, on acoount of their 
half-fishy eztraction, eaten during Lent. This indulgence, of which the propriety wai 
argued by Michael Meyer in his treatise de volucri arbored, was aanctioned by thu au- 
thority of tiie Sorbonne. It is scarcely needfiil to obserre that the origin of these 
strange statements is to be found in the muItiTalye shell-fish, the iepae anat\fera, which 
attaches itself to submerged wood, or the bottoms of ships. *' Ciconiay i. ibia, a ber* 
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Bernak for horse (bemakill, p.) ' 

ChamuSi CATH. 
Berne of lathe (or lathe, p.)* 

Horreimi^ c. p. 
Berwham, horsys colere (beru- 

ham for hors, p.) > EpMphiumy 

epifiwTh CATH. vel collare equi, 
Berwe, or schadewe (berowe or 

shadowe, p.) » Umhraculutn, 

umhra^ 
Besaunte. Talentuniy mnoy 

dra^gmoy UG. c. f. 
Besme or besowme (besym, p.) 

Scopa, c. F. 
Beste, or alle the beste (aldyrbest, 

K.) Optimus. 
Bebtad, or wythe-holdyn yn wele 



or wo (in hard plyt set, K. with- 

holden m harde plyte or nede, p.) 

Detentus. 
Berstayle (bestali, k. bestayle, 

p.)' Armentumy cath. 
Beste (beest, p.) BesttOry pecufy 

animaly jumentum. 
Beestelt, or lyke a beste (bestly, 

p.) Seetialis, 
Bestylynbsse (bestlynesse, p.) 

Sestialita^, 
Bestylywysb. Seetialiter, 
Be stylle, and not speke. Taceoy 

eileoy ohmutesco, 
Beestnynge, mylke (bestnynge, 

K,p,y CoUustrumy c, f, kylw. 

UG. in colo. 



nacle, a myrdnunmyll or a bntare." ort. voc. '* A bamak.'* mbd. oaAiCM. Juniaa 
derives the name from the fabaloaa origin of the bird, A. S. beam, flliu$f and ac, 
qwreus, See Claik, in Jamieson, and bamache in Menage. 

^ '* Chamus est quoddam genusfrmif vel capistrum, an halter or bemacle.'* obt. voc. 
Janias derives the word from the French bemer, eomprimere petulantiam ; and Ro- 
qaefort mentions a kind of tortare practifled by the Saracens, termed bemieies, The 
Wicliffite verrion renders 2 Kings, xix, S8, " y schal patte a serde in M nose birlis, and 
a bemacle in H lippis.** Cott. MS. Claad. E. ii. 

' Berae is the contraction of A.S. bere, hordeum, and ern, loeu». Lathe, which does 
not occor in its proper pUice in the Promptoriam, is possibly a word of Danish introdac- 
tion into the eastera counties, Lade, horreum, dan. Skinner obseryes that it was very 
commonly ased in Lincohuhire. It occars in Chaacer : 

'* Why ne hadst thoa pat the capell in the lathe." Reves Tale. 

'* Horreum, loeus ubi reponitur annona, a bame, a lathe.'* ort. voc. ** Gra$Mrium, 
lathe." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. ** A lathe, apolheca, horreum.^* cath. angi.. 

' *' Bargheame, epiphium," cath. anol. This word is still retained in the North 
of England ; see Barkhaam in Brockett*s Glossary, Barkham, Craven dialect, Braachin, 
CnmWland, Brechame, Jamieson. It occars in the corioas marginal gloss on Gaatier 
de Bibelesworth, Arand. MS. 320, f. 30S. 

** Les eous de ehiuaus portunt esteles, hames (hamberwes, MS. Phill.) 
Coleres de quyr, et bourle hoeeles.** berahames. 

* A.S. bearw, berwe, nemus. 

* The reading of the Harl. MS. seems here to be erroneous ; the word is doabtless 
adopted from the French, bestail, cattle. 

< ** Bestynge,co/i»/»tfm.'* cath. anol. " Colostrum, notmm lae quod statim primo 
mulqetur post fetum, quod cito eoagulatur, beestn^rnge. Colustrum, beestynge or 
raddys.** ort. voc. A.S. beost, bystins, eolusirum. 

CAMD. SOC. F 
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Betatne, herbe (batany, or be- 

tony» p.)* JBetomea. 
Betakyn' a thynge to anothere. 

CofnfnittOy conmiendo» 
Bete, or Betune, propyr name (Be- 

tryse, k.) Beatrix, 
Bethynkyn*. Cogiio, recogito, 

meditor. 
Betyden', or happen'. Accidity 

evewit* 
Betylle. Malleusy nudUoluSy ug. 
Betyn*, or bete. Verhero^ cedo. 
BETYN'»or smytyn'. Percucio^erio. 
Betynge. Verheraxsioy verher, 
Betyngb (instnunent, p.) /n- 

strumentunij verheraculumy UG. 
Bettyr. Melior. 
Bettyr. Meliusy adv. 



Betys herbe. JBeta vel hleta. 
Betonye supra in Betayne. 
Betrayyn*. Prodoy cath. trado* 
(Beuer, drinkinge tyme, p.* Bi' 

herriwnJ) 
Bbuereche, drynke(beueriche, p.) 
Hihi^hiheriayKyhw, (hihinayV,) 
Eevyr, beste.' Bever^ c. f. cffj- 

toryjfiher, 
Beware. CaveOyCATH.precaveo, 
Be woode, or madde.^ Furioy 

insanio, 
Be woNE, or vsyd (wonte, p.) Soleo, 
Bewrayer of counsel. Recelatory 

recelatrisy cath. in celo, Et 

nota alia injra t» Lable. 
Bewrethyn', or wreyyn' (be- 

wreyen, p.) Prodo, receloy revelo. 



1 See a earions account of the Tirtaes attribated to beton j in the XVth centory, Roy. 
MS. 18 A. VI. f. 68, where it is said to be " also clepyd byschuppyswort." Horman 
observes that " nesynge is caused with byten {betoniea) thrust in the nostril." The 
powdered root of hellebore was another homely stemutatory anciently mach in request. 

* " Merendula, a beoer after none. Meraida, comesiio in meridie, vel eibue gui 
deelinante die eumitur.^' ort. Harrison, in his description of England, prefixed to 
Holin8hed*s Chronides, i. 170, remarks that '*of old we had breakefastes in the fore- 
noone, benerages or nuntions after dinner, and thereto reare suppers, generallie when 
it was time to go to rest, a toie broaght into England hy hardie Canutus ; but nowe 
those are yery well past, and ech one, ezoept some yoong hungrie stomach that cannot 
fast till dinner time, contenteth himself with dinner and supper." The higher dasses, 
he obseryes, dine at 11 and sup at 5, merchants seldom before 19, aad 6. This was 
written about 1579. Sherwood rendersi *' Beyer, or drinking, un r^dner, collatUm, 
pnuter, To bever, rieiner,' ** and Cot^ave explains un rieiner as '*an afternoones 
nnncheon, or collation, an Aunders-meat.** See hereafter nunmetb, which seems to 
bave been much the same as the intermediate refection here called bbubb. Tbe word 
bcTer still signifies in Suffolk an aftemoon snack. moorb. 

' A.S. beofer, eaetor, That the beaver was andently an inhabitant of these islands, 
the laws of Howd Dha, and the curious description of its habits given by Giraldus, in 
his Itinerary of Wdes, 1. ii. c. 3, satisfactorily prove. The far ^ this animal was in 
estimation from an early period. Piers Plonghman says, 

** And yet vnder that cope, a cote hath he ftirred 
With foyns, or with ficbewes, or with fyn beaere." 

" Me fyndeth furres pf beuers, of lombes, pvlches of hares and of conyes. On treuue 
fourruret d^eeeurieui,'** &c. caxton, Boke for Travellers. The bener hat is mentioned 
by Chaucer as a part of femoie attire, and by Hall as wom by the Stradiote light horse- 
men in 1513. 

4 See wooDB or madde. A.S. ytod,Jurio»us, 
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Be wrothe. Iraaeor. 

Be wrathe yn valeite (be worthe, 

p.) Valeoy CATH. 
Bewte (beawtye, p.) Deeoft^ 

speciesy pulckriiudo. 
By amd by. Sigillatvn^ 
By tht selfe (by the selfe, p.) 

Seorswm. 
Byare. Emptory institory cath. 
Byble, or bybulle. JBiblia. 
Byce, coloure.* 
Byddyn*, or comawndyn'. Mandoy 

precipioy hortory exortor, 
Byddyn* bedys, or seyn' prayers 

(bydde or pray, p.)' Oro. 
Byddynge, or commawndement 



(commaundinge, p.) Manda' 

tumj preceptumy imperium. 
BYDDYNOE,orpraynge. Oracioyde* 

precacioy exora^noy euppUcacio* 
Byb, or boye.* Bostioy ug. 
Byogyn', or byldyn'.* Edifico. 
B YGGYNGE, or beeldynge (byldinge, 

p.) JEdi^a^doy structura. 
(Byggynoe, or thyng that is byg- 

gyd, h. EdWcium.) 
Bycche, hownde or bylke (bycke, 

p.) LicistOy coMM. 
Byker, cuppe (bikyr, p.)' Ctm- 

biumy COMM. 
BiKYR of fytynge (bykere or feight- 

inge, p.)7 Pugna, 



1 The MeduUarenders **sigiUatim, tro seel to seel.*' Harl. MS. 2357. 

' Palflgrave renders byce by aiur : the word is, howeyer, probably taken from the 
French couleur bisty whlch properly means a brownish or blackish hue. In some 
curious instructions respecting the production of iine azure from lapis lazulif it is ob- 
served that to distinguish this last ** from lapis almaine of whiche men maken a blewe- 
bis azure/' they should be exposed to iire, in which the inferior material tums rather 
black, and becomes " brokel.'' Sioan. MS. 73, f. S15, b. Probably byce, or rather blne 
byce, as it was in ancient times usually termed, was a preparation of zaffre, of a dim 
and brownish cast of colour, in comparison with the brilUancy of the true azure. 

s A.S. biddan, orare. In the Book of Curtasye, the young child on coming to church 
is thuB admoniahed, 

** Rede, or synge, or byd prayeris 
To Crist for all thy Cristen ferys." Sloane MS. 1986, f. 92 b. 

^ ** BostiOy an oxe dryver." ort. Compare bbt or boy, scurrut. 

ft *< To hygtt Jundare, condere, edifieare. A bygynge, conatrucciOy struetura, Byg. 
ynge mdyr erthe, subterraneus.** cath. anol. A.S. byssu^» cdificare. See Big, in 
Boucher's Glossary, aod Jamieson. 

' What was the precise kind of cup caUed byker, or beaker, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. This word occurs as early as 1348, in the accounts of the Treasurer of Edward, 
Prince of Wales ; ** ii magnepecie argenti, vocate Bikers, emellate in /undo, eum coo^ 
pereulis cum batellitf et ex widparte deauratis.*^ In this instance tbey were destined 
to be presented to ladies. (Beltz, Memor. of the Garter, p. 385.) Becher in German 
signifies a cup or goblet, as does beker in Dutch, and Teutonic ; possibly we deriyed 
the Tessel to which the name was originally given from Flanders or Germany. Qf 
cognate derivation is the Itaiian biechiero, In the later Latinity bacar, baceharium 
have the same meaniug ; see Ducange. The common root of these words was perhaps 
the Greek fiiKotf vas habens ansas. mbnaox. 

7 *^Beckeryng, scrimysshe, m^^e. Bicker, fyghtyng, McaniiOKcA«." fal80. "Anon 
after the fylde l^an to beker." horm. Skinner suggests the Welsh bicre, eonfticius, as 
the etymon of this word, which^ however, he inclines to think of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
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Bkkertn', or fyglStyn' (bikker- 

inge, p.) PugnOf dimico, 
Bylle of a byrde. Rastrum* 
Byllb of (or, p.) a mattoke. LigOy 

nuiTTd» 
Byle, sore. PustuUh UG. 
BYLL£RNE,watyrherbe.* Beruk^ 

c. F. 
Bylet, schyde. Tedula^ cath. 
Bylet, scrowe (bille, k.)' Ma- 

tricula, cath. (hilla, k.) 
Bollyn', or jowyn* wythe thebylle 

as byrdys (byllen or iobbyn as 

bryddys, k. iobbyn with the byl, 

H. p.)3 Rostro, 
Byllyn' wythe mattokys. Ligo- 

nizO) marroy cath. 
Byllynge of byrdys. Roatratua. 
Byllynge of mattokys. LigO" 

nizacioy mat^ratura, 
B YNDE, or wode bynde. Corrigiolay 

vitelUi^ CATH. (edera volubilie, 

Bynde, a twyste of a wyne (vyne, 

p.) Capriolusy c. f. 
Byndyn' wythe bondys. Ligo, al- 

ligo, vincio. 



Byndyn' wythe odmawnt« or scrip- 

ture (comMidement, k. cum- 

naunt, h. couenaunt, p.) OhUgo. 
Byndynge, lyste of a sore lyme. 

Fasciola, kylw. ug. 
Byndynge. Ligacio, 
Byngger, eupra m Bengbre. 
Byyn a thynge. JBmo^ mercory 

comparo. 
Byyn a-jen* (ageyne, p.) Redimo* 
Byynge. Empcio. 
Byynge a-jen (ageyne, p.) Re- 

demcio, 
Byynge place, or place of byynge. 

Emptoriumy c. f. 
Bynge.^ Theca^ cumera* 
Bypathe. Semitay orbitOy caUiSf 

c. F. tramesy ug. 
Byrche tre. Lentiscus, einusy 

cath. 
Byrdune (bjrrdeyne, p.) Pon- 

duSy onusy sarcina^ 
Byryn* (beryyn, h.) Sepelioy 

humoyfunero* 
Byryyn, or grauyn*, or hydde 

vndur the grownde. Humoy se- 

pelioj UG. 



' The cnrioiu treatise of the nature and propertiea of herbs, Roy. MS. A. VI. f. 69» b« 
gives '* Biiiura, an herbe that me clepytk billure ; he ys much worth to rype bocch.*' 
Elyot ezplains lauer to be *<anherbe growyng in the water, lyke to alifiaimder, bnt 
haayng lesse leaues. Some do call it bylders." 

' The Catholicon ezplains matricula to signify caria prmnissionis, and cites the life 
of St. Silvester, which says that he inscribed the names of widows and orphans " m 
nwiricuid.** Spelman gives A.S. bille, scheduia ; the word btlet was, however, pro- 
bably of F^ch introduction, as also was scrowe or scroU, eserou, 

* To job signiiies still in Norfoik and Suffolk to peck with a sharp and strong beak. 
roRBT. Tusser calls the pecking of turkies jobbiog. 

^ The word is thus written, but the correct reading probably is comnawnt. See 
hereafter cumnawntb» paetum. 

^ Forby gives bing in the dialect of East Anglia, Danish, bing, eumulus. A.S. bin, 
pratepe. The word binna occurs in a deed of the year 1263, in Chron. W. Thom, 
1912, where it signifies areceptacle for grain. Cumera is ezplained by Uguitio to be 
" vasjrumentarium defestuciSt*' and no doubt tbe bin was anciently formed of wicker- 
work, as in German benne crates, Belg. benn, cor^t». In the Indenture of delivery of 
Berwick Castle, in 1539, occurs " in the pantre, a large bynge of okyn tymbar with 3 
partitions." Archaeol. zi. 44U. 
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Byryyde (biryed, p.) Sepulius^ 

tumulatus. 
Beryynge (biryinge, p.) SepuU 

tura^ tumula. 
Byryele (beryel, h. biriell, p.» 

Sepulchrum, tumulus, 
Byrthe. Nativttasy partus. 
Byschelle, or buscbelle (byssbell 

otberwyse called bussbell, p.) 

Modiusj chorus, hussellus* 
Bysshoppe (byscbop or buscbop, 

h.*^ Episcopus, antistes, pon' 

tijex, presuL 
Byschypryche (byssboperike, p.) 

EpiscopatuSj diocesis» 
Bysy (besy, p.) Assiduus, so^ 

licitusy jugis, 
Bysyly. Assidue, jugiter, 
B YS YN ES s E. AssiduitaSy diligencia, 

solicitudoy operoy cath. 
Byscute brede (bysqwyte, h. 

bysket, p.) JBiscoctus. 
BYS5YN*cbyldur (bissyn cbyldryn, 

k.) SopiOf neAory lalloy uo. 
Byssynge of cbyldyme (bysjing, 

H.) S^picio, c. F. 
Byssynge songys (bys^ing, h.) 

Eascinninoy c. f. nenia, cath. 
Bytt of a brydylle. Lupatum, c f. 
Bytt or bytynge (byte, p.) Morsus. 



Bytylle worme (bityl wyrme, k.) 

Buhoscus, 
Bytyn', or bjrte. Mordeo, 
Bytynge. Morsura, 
Bytynge or grevows fretynge. 

Mordajc, 
Byttyr. Amarus, 
Byttyrnesse. Amaritudo, 
Byttyrswete.* AmarimelluSj 

musceum, kylw. 
(BY31NG supra in byinge, h. By- 

singe, p. Empiio,) 
Blabbe or labbe, wreyare of cown- 

selle (bewreyar, h. p.)^ Futilis, 

anubicuSf cath. 
Blaberyn, or speke wytbe-owte 

resone (witb owtyn, k. oute of, 

p.) Blateroy cath. 
Blade. Scindula, 
Blade of an berbe (blad or blade, 

p.) JHrsus, c, F. 
Bladyn' baftys (bladen beftis, 

R. H. p.) Scindulo, 
Bladyn* berbys, or take away 

the bladys. Detirso, cath. 
Bladsmythe. Scindi/aher, 
Blaffoorde or warlare (blad- 

fard, H. bkffere, p.)^ Traulus, 

(Traulus peccat in R, peccat 

in S sidunus, p.) 



^ The more ancient sense of this word» tm denotiiig the place, and not the act ot in- 
terment, is here distinctly preserved. A..S. byrisels» sqfulehrum. In the Wicliffite 
yersion biriel occurs often in this sense. ** And the kyng seide, what is this biriel which 
I se ? And the citeseyns of that dte answeriden to him, it is the sepnlcre of the raan 
of God that cam fro Jnda." IVth Book of Kings, zziii. 17. Harl. MS. 8349. In Mark 
▼. 5| the demoniac is said to have ** hadde an hons in birielis.'' So Ukewise in Leg. 
Anr. ** It happed after, that ypon the baryels grewe a ryght fayre flouredelyse." f. cxi. 
The Latin.English Vocabulary, Harl. MS. 1008, f. 145,giYeB '*AfaiMo/eum,abyryelle, 
anabatrum, a chyrchestyle." 

' The Solanum duleamara, or woody nightshade. 

^ See hereafter lablv, or labbe^ which occurs in Chaucer. This word is doubtless 
deriyed from the same sonrce as blabbe and blaberyn. Skinner wonld derive the 
▼erb to blabber from the Latin, ** q, d. elabiare, i, e. labiii guicquid oeeurrit ^ffutire.^* 
Compare tsut. blapperen, garrire, belg. lapperen, blaterare, 

* This word signUies a person who stammerSi or has aoy defect in his speech. The 
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Blak. NigeTy aier, 
Blakenesse. Nigredo* 
Blakyn', or make blake. DenigrOi 

vituperoy increpo, 
Blake thorne. (Prunw, p.) 
Blame. Ctdpoy noxa, vitupe- 

rium, 
(Bl AMENy F. Culpoy viiuperoy m- 

crepo,) 
Blameworthy. CulpahUis. 
Blamynge. Viiuperiufn, 
Blankett» vollon dotheJ Lodix. 
Blankett, lawngelle. LangeUus* 
Blasfemare. ikuphemator. 
Blasfemyn'. Blaefemo* 
Blasfemynge. Biasphemia* 
Blasyn', as lowe of fyre (as doth 

the leme of a fyre, p.) Flammo, 
Blasyn', or dyscry armys. De^ 

scribo. 



Blasynge, or flamynge of fjrre. 

Flamm4icio, 
Blasynoe of armys. Deseripcio, 
Blaste of wynde. Flatus, 
Blankb plumbe (blavmblumbe, 

K. H. blawmblumb, otherwyse 

called whyte lede, p.)* Alhum 

plumbum, 
Blanchyn' ahnandys, or o^r 

lyke (blaunchyn, p.) DealbOf 

decortico, 
Blanchynge of almondys or other 

lyke. Dealbacioy decorticacio, 
Blawndrelle, frute (blaunderel, 

K.)' Melonisj c. f. 
Bledyn'. Sanguino, cruento, 
Bledynge. SanguinaciOf fi^o- 

botomia, 
Bledynge boyste.^ Ventosa^gunay 

CATH. 



Ortns renden ** traulnSf a ratelare." It appears in Ducange tliat halbus and hlesus are 
Bynonymoas with traulus; the first of these is rendered in Cooper*8 Thesanrus, one 
" that CEUinot weli prononnce wordes, a mafBer in the mouth.'* 

* Blanket is taken from the French hlanchet, wooUen cloth, no doubt of a white 
colour ; the distinction here made is not yery dear, but lodiaf appears to haye been a 
bed-coyering, as we now use the word blanket, langellus, blanket cloth generally. 
'* Lanffeul, langaitf hiancketf dnqf de laine.** boqubf. The Medulla ezplaina todes 
to be '* a bhinchet or awhytil;" the latter word, which is merely a version of the 
French, is still retained in Nortii Britain to denote a woollen wrapper used by females. 
**LodUp, guicquidin lecto supponitur, etproprie pannus viUosu9y Anffliee, a blanket." 
ORT. ▼00. See hereafter dagcitswstns, lodix, 

' In Sloan. MS. 73 f. 213 are directions for making blanc plumb, alhum plumhunt, 
with ^* strong reed wine drestis, and brode platis of newe leed, in a great erthen pot or 
barel, and dosed for siz wokis or more in hoot horsdnnge.^' This MS. is of the dose 
of the XVth century ; an earlier receipt occurs in Sioan. MS. 2584, f. 6. 

* Lydgate mentions this among the fruita more choice than " pechis, oostardes, 
etiam wardons." 

" Pipus, quinces, blaundereUe to disport^ 
And Uie pome-cedre corageos to recomfort.*' Minor Poems, p. 15. 

"Blaundrell, an apple, hrandureau," palso. ** Blanduriauy trle hlane ; pommes 
de CaleviUe blane, qui venoient d^Auverffne," roqubf. ** Biandureau, the white apple, 
called in some parts of England, a blaundreU.*' cotgb. 

4 The Catholicon gives the foUowing ezplanation : ** Ouna vel ffuina, vaa vitreum, 
quod et Latinia a similitudine cucurhitm ventota vocatur, qua animata tpiriiu per iff- 
nUmlum in superficiem trahit eanffuinem.** papias; see Ducange. The operation of 
cnpping, whidi is one of andent use, was doubtless weU known to the Friar of Lynn, 
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Bledynob yryn. Fleofotomitm, 

c. F. (Jleobothomiumy p.) 
Bleddyr. Venctu 
Blbdderyd. Vesicatue. 
Bleyke of coloare.1 Pallidwy 

eubalbue, 
BlbykcloJ^b, or qwygten (ble- 

chen cloliie, k. p. Uekyn, h.)* 

Candido* 
Bleystarb, or wytstare (bleyster, 

K. bleyestare or qwytstare, H. 

bleykester or wbytster, p.)* 

CandidariuSf cath. c. f. 
Bleynb. Papuleh cath. et uo. 

in popa* 
Blbkb (blecke, p.)^ Atramentum. 
Blbkryn wythe bleke (bUckyn 

with blecke, p.) Atramento. 
(Blbxtere, k. Obfuseator.) 
BLEMSCHYDE(blemy88hed, v.)Ob' 

JueceUue. 
Blbnschyn* (blemysshen, p.) Ob' 

JufCOy cath. 



Blemschynob. OMisceLcio, 
Blbre ybd (blere iyed, v.y lAppu». 
Blbrydnessb (blere iyednesse, 

p.) lAppitudo. 
Blerynge or movrynge wylhe the 

mowthe. Valgia. 
Bler YNGB wythe mowe makynge.' 

PatentOy ^ndgio. 
Blese or flame a£ fyre (bhuie or 

lowe, p.) Plammella. 
Blbschyn', or qwenchyn' (blessh- 

301, p.) Extinguo. 
Blbschynge, or qwenchynge of 

fyre (blensshinge, p.) JE!r- 

tim^. 
Bletyn', as a sdiepe. Balo. 
Blbtynob of a schepe. BaUUue. 
Blbvyn, or leyyn aftyrwarde (ble- 

yyn or abydyn, k. p.) JRemaneOy 

restat, 
Blevyngb, or releye, or relefe (or 

leyynge or relef, K.)^ ReUquioy 

vel reliquiiB. 



who oompiled the Promptoiiam, as one of the meana reiorted to when, accordijig to ihe 
monastic institations, there were at stated seasons (JttmporibuM mmucionis) general 
blood-lettings. See Martene de Antiq. Ritibas, and Mr. Rokewode*s note on Chron. 
Joc. de Brakelonda, p. 11. In the Chirurgica of John Ardeme, rargeon to Edw. III. 
where he speaks of cnpping, **ven<0Mcto|" a representation is given of the bledynge 
boyste. Sloane MS. 65, f. 70. Compare the verb botstok. 
1 *' Bleke, wan of colonr, ifasiM." palm. A.S. Ubc, peUidm». 

" Some one, for she is pale and bleche.'* oowsb, Conf. Am. B. y. 

Bleek is still nsed in Norfolk to signify pale and sickly. pobbt. 

* Teut. bleycken, exeandtfaeere insolmndo. A.S. ablascan, dealbare. 

* The Latin-English Vocabulary, Harl. MS. 1587, renders ** AlbairiXy eandidaria, 
blecherre or Uwnderre." '* Whitstarre, blanehisaeur de toyUes*^ palso. See wbtt- 

8TARB. 

4 Horman says, " Wrytters ynke shiilde be iyner than Iflatdie, atramentsm «er^- 
torium leetius eseet swtorio** *' Bleche for sonters, attrament noyr.'* palso. A.S. 
blse, atramentum. 

' " Ltppus dicitur qui habet oeuios laehrymanie» eum palpebris euenafU, blered of 
the eye.^ obt. yoc. In Piers Plonghmon the Terb to blere occnrs, need metaphor- 
ically. '* He Uessede hem with his bnlles, and Uerede hnre eye.'* " To bleare ones 
eye, begyle him, enguignerJ*^ falso. 

* <« I gyue him the best counsayle I can, and the knane bleareth his tonge at me> 
tirer la iangue,^* palbg. See mowb, or skome. 

7 See bblbbf, or brocaly of mete. 
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Bleyly, or gladely (blythely, P.) 

Ijibenter, tpontey spontanee* 
Blynde. Cecue. 
Blyndbfylde (blyndfellyd, h.) 

Sxcec€Uu8> 
Blynd YN'y or makeblynde. Exceco* 
Blyndfellen*, idem eet. 
Blyndnesse. CedUu* 
Blynn YN, or cesun) or leve-warke.! 

DeeietOf ceseo, 
Blysse* BeatUudoy gaudiunu 
Blyssyd, heyynly. Beaius, 
Blessyd, erthely. Benedictusj 

felix» 
Blyssyn', or blesse. Benedico* 
Blessynge. Benedictio. 
Blythe and mery. Letu», hillarie* 
Blym, or gladde, or make glad 

(blyym or glathyn in herte, k. 

blithen or gladden, p.) Leti^o, 
Blythyn', or welle-cheryn'. Ex- 

hillero* 



Bloo coloure. Lundusy luriduiy 

c. F. 
Blo erye (blo erthe, P.)* ArgiUa, 
Blobure (blobyr, p.)' Burhu' 

lium, uo. hurhaliumy c. f. 
Blodb. SanguiSf crtior, 
Bloodb hownde. Moloeue, c. f. 
Blody. Sanguinolentus. 
Bloode yryn, eupra in bled- 

YNOE yryn. 
Bloode latare. Fleobotomator, 

C.F. 

Bloke or stoke (blooc, h.)^ 

Truncuiy codex, cath. 
Blomb, flowre. Flos. 
Blomyn', or blosmyn' (blosym, P.) 

Floreoy floresco. 
Blonessb. Livor* 
Bloryyn' or wepyn' (bleren, p.)* 

PhroyJUo* 
Bloryynge or wepynge (bloringe, 

p.) Ploratusyfletus. 



1 Hampole, in the Pricke of CoDBcieiioe, terms the day of final doom, '' the day of 
■orowe that neoer salle blyne.'* Harl. MS. 69S3. Fabyan, in the Proloffe to vol. ii. 
■peaka of the great deYOtion that occnpied, withont any interminion, Uie nnmerons 
religiona honaei in London, 

" When one hath done, another begyn, 
So tiiat of prayer they nener blyn." 

" To blynne, rest or ceaae of, eeuer, He nener felt wo or nener lall blynne, that hath 
a byaBhoppe to hia kin.'* palso. A.S< blinnan, eesHore. 

* The reading of the Harl. MS. nRTs may at firat light appear to be oormpt ; it 
ia, howcYer, retained, becansehereafterthere occor srtb, or srtbb, and brttk, or of 
the erthe. 

' Thia word occnra in Chancer, Teat. of Creietde. 

" And at his month a blnbber atode of fome." 

<' Blober npon water (or bnbble) bouteUU»,** palsg. The verb to blubre occnra tn an 
analogona aenae, in Syr Gawayn and the Grene Knyjt, lin. 8174. ** The bome blnbred 
ther inne as hit boyled hade.* Blubber still aignifies in Norfolk a bnbble, firom blob, 
aa Forby says. See Bleb in Skinner, and Jamieson. 

4 " Blocke of a tree, tronchet, trane, Blocke of tynne, taunum (fst/aln.*' palbo. 

■ Skinner gives blare as an English word, from Belg. blaren, muffire. Tent. blerren» 
elmtitare, It ia retained in the dialeet of Norfolk, as applied to calves, sheep, asses, 
and ohildren. vorbt. Blore signifies a roaring wind, as in the Mirronr for Magistrates, 
p. 838, " hnnied headlong with the sonth-west blore." 
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Blosme, or blossum. FrotM. 
Blosmtnge, or blossummynge. 

Frondositas* 
Blotte Ypdn a boke. Ohlitum^c, f. 
Blottyn* bokys. Oblitero* 
Blottynoe. Oblitteracio. 
(Blottyd, p. ObUtteratus.) 
Blowyn' as wynde. Flo. 
Blowyn* wythe home. Corno, 
. v^ c. F. comicinoy kylw. 

^"* " Blown as a man wythe honde 
: V^* ".' '4>Ktf ; (blowen with sounde, p.) Fx- 
mJ «#o, 9ufio (insufiOf p.) 

. Sl> ' Bloynge (blowynge, p.) Flacioy 
Jiatus. 
Blbwe of coloure. Blodiusy blue^ 

tUSy DICC. 

Bl underbr or blunt warkere (wor- 
ker, p.) jffebefhctor, heb^cus* 

BLUNDERYNGE,or bluut warkynge. 
Hebefuccw, 

Blunessb, supra in blonesse. 

Blunt of wytte. Hebes. 

Blunt of edge, and blutemesse 
(bluntnesse, p.) quere post in 

DUL and DULNESSE. 

Bobet.* CoUafhy colktfusy cath. 
Bobettyn'. CollapMzo. 



Bobetynge. Colleifizacio. 
Booc or boos, netystalle (boce, K. 

bose, netis stall, h. p.)' Boscar, 

CATH. bucetumy presepe, 
Boce or boos of a booke or o])er 

lyke (booce, H.) Turgiolum, UG. 
BocYN* owte, or strowtyn*.' Tur" 

geoy c. F. UG. 
BocYNGE or strowtynge. Turgor, 
Boc H ERE. Camifexy macellarius* 
BocHERYE. Macellumy catii. 

camificina. 
BocLE or boculle (bocul, k. h. 

bokyll or bocle, p.) PluscuUiy 

DICC. KYLW. 

BocLYD as shone or botys (boke- 

led, p. Plusculatus, 
BoDE or massage (boode, h.)* 

Nuncium, 
BoDY. Corpus* 
BoDYLY. Corporaliter. 
BoDYLY. Corporalis. 
BoFFETE. Alapa* 
Buffetyn', or suffetyn'^ (bofeten, 

p.) Alapizoy alapoy cath. 
Bofetynge. Alapizojcio. 
BoFET, thre fotyd stole (boffet 

stole, p.)* Tripes. 



^ *' Bobet on the heed, coup depoinpJ* palso. 

* In the midland and Northern counties, a stall where cattle stand all night in winter, 
is called a boote, in Scotland, a bowe. See Craven Dialect, and Jamieson. Ang. Saz. 
boflSf pr^ueps. 

* Tiaa word occnre in PalBgraTe as a Terb actiTC. " To booce or boce ont as worke- 
men doa holowe thynge to make it aeem more apparent to the eye, endoeer, Thia brod- 
erer hath boced thia pece of worke verj well.*' 

4 A.S. bod,^'MttttfN 

' The word suffetyn*, which occnra here onlj, and is not found in the other M SS., 
or the printed editions, may be an erroneons reading, bnt possibly it is a cormption of 
the French word wuffieter^ to cuff on the ear. Jamieson gives the verb to souff, or strike. 

' Skinner gives '* Buffet-stole, vox agro Linc. untutiMtimat tst auiem eella ievior 
portatiii», tine uiio eubiiorum aut dortijulero, eredo pariun defiexo eensu d G. buffet, 
mensa ; mensa enim vieem eaiie eommodi suppiere poieet.** The buffet, howerer, was 
the court-cnpboard, in Franoe termed also the eredenee, and nnder this a low stool 
without a back might be placed, but for what spedal pnrpose does not appear. Hickes 
derives the word lh)m A.S. beod, mensa, and faeti vae. Forby ezplains the buffet- 
CAMD. SOC. G 
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Baggyschyn (boggysche, k. h. 

boggisshe, p.) Tumidus, 
BoGGYscHELY. Tumtde. 
BocHCHARE, or vii-crafty (bot- 

char, F.y Iners, c. f. 
(BoTCHARE of olde thinges, p. J?&- 

aartor,^ 
BoHCHE, sore (botche, p.) Ulcus, 

CATH. 

BocHMENT (botchement, p.) Ad^ 
ditamentum, amplificamentumj 
CATH. augmentumy auctorium, 

BoY, supra in bey. Scurrus. 

BoYDEKYN,or bodekyn. Suhuculay 
perforaiorium. 

BoYSTE, orbox."* Pix {pixisy p.) 
alahastrum^ c. f. 

Boyston'.' Scaro, ventoso^ ug. 

BoYSTows.* Rudis. 



Bo YSTO ws gannent.^trru^,c AT H. 
BoYSTowESNESSB (boystousnesse, 

p.) Ruditas, 
BooK (boke, p.) lAher, codex. 
BooKBYNDER, or amendere. So' 

siusy UG. in soros, 
BoKELERE. PeltOy ancile, kylw. 

c. F. parma, cath. 
Bokelyn, or spere wythe bokylle. 

Plusculo. 
BoKERAM, clothe.'^ 
BoKETT. Situla, merguSf c. f. 
BoKULLE, wj9ra in BOCLE(bokyll, 

BoKULLE makere. Pluscularius, 

DICT. 

BoLAS frute (bollas, p.) Pepultm, 

mespilum, kylw. cath. 
BoLAs tre.^ Pepulus, 



■tool in Norfolk to be a four-legged stool set on a frame like a table, and senring as 
the poor man*8 sideboard, stool, or table. In the Uistory of Uawsted by Sir John 
Cullum, p. S5t the bequest occurs in 1553, of *' a buffed stool,*' which is explained to 
be an oTid stool, without a back, and generally having a hole in the seat» for the oon- 
Tenience of lifting it. The Inventory of the effects of Katharine Lady Hedworth, 1568, 
comprises the following artides : *' In my Ladyes Chamber, 2 cupbords, 6». 8i£. S cup- 
bord stouUes, 3«. 4J. 3 buffett formes, 3«. one litle buffet stole, Sd^ Wills and Invent. 
i. 282, printed by the Surtees Society. See hereafter buffett stole. 

^ Palsgrave gives the verb *' to botche, or bungyll a garment as he dothe that is nat 
a perfyte workeman./a^rotttV^." " Thou hast but bodchyd and oountrefeat Latten, 
imaginarie umbratiluque figureJ** hokm. 

> **AhvLj8teialaba8trumfpixis,hosiiariumpro hostiis.*^ cath. anol. ** Lechitut 
eat vae olei amplumt vel amputta ampla que auricalco eolet Jieri, Anglice, a boyste or 
kytte for oyle." ort. voc. This word is from the old French boiste, bostia, in late 
Latinity bustea, or bustula, and these are derived from pyxis, or, as Menage snp- 
poses, from btixus, the material chieily employed. See Buist, in Jamieson. 

s See above bledyngb botste. 

* " Bustus, rudis, rigidus. To be bustus, ruderey cath. angl. ** Rudis, indoctus, 
inordinatus, quasiruridatus,hojstoxia. Rudo, to make boystous.'* obt. yoc. '^Boy- 
stous, styffe or rude, lourd, royde, Unweldy, boystouse, Umrd, Boystousnesse, rogdeur, 
impetuositL'** Chaucer uses the word thus, '* I am a boistous man, right thus say I.*' 
Manciple*s Tale. The Wicliffite version renders Matt. iz. 16, *' No man puttith a dout 
of boystous cloth into an olde clothing;** in the original the sense is raw, unwrought cloth. 

' *' Buckeram, bougueram,** palso. In medieval Latinity boqueranmts. duc. If 
it signified a coarse-grained cloth, the name may be of French derivation, from bourre, 
floclu of wool, and grain, but some ancient writers describe it as telis subtilis species, 
See MENAGE. William Thomas, in his Principal Rules of Italian Grammar, 1548, 
renders " bucherame, buckeramme, and some there is white» made of bombaae, so 
thinne that a man mai see through it.*' 

• '* A bulas tre, pf^ulvs.** cath. anol. *' Pepulus, a bohister.*' ort. voc. 
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BooLDE, or hardy (bolde, p.) 

Audcucy animoswy mcignani- 

mus. 
BoLDE, or to homely. Presump^ 

tuostUy effronsx c. f. 
BoLDELY, or hardely. Auclacter, 
BoLDELY, or malapertly.^jj^ont^, 

c. F. presumptuose. 
BoLOBNESSEy or hardynesse. Au^ 

dacia, 
BoLDENEssE, or homelynesse (to- 

homlynes, k.) JPresumpcio, 
BooLB, a beste (bole, net, beste, h.) 

Taurus, 
BoLLE, vesselle. Conchoj lutery 

C. F. UG. 

BoLLE, dysche. Cantare. 
BoLLE of a balaunce, or skole 

(scoole, H.) Lanxy cath. 
BoYLYD mete. 

Bolyyn', or boylyn'. Bullio. 
BoYLYN ouyr, as pottys on )>e 

fyre (bullyn, h.) Eiullio. 
BoLYYNOE, or boylynge of pottys 

or othere lyke.^ JBullicioy hullor, 
BoLLYNGE owere as pottys plawyn. 

SbulUcio, c. F. 



BoLKE, or hepe. Cumulus, acervus. 
BoLKYN*.* RuctOy eructOf orexOy 

CATH. C.F. 

BoLKYNOE, or bulkynge. Orexis, 

eructuacio, c. f. 
BoLNYD. Tumidus. 
BolnynV TumeOyturgeOftumesco, 
BoLNYNGB. Tumor, 
BoLSTYR of a bedde.^ Culcitra, 
BoLTE. PetiUum^ trtbulum, kylw. 
BONE. Os. 

BoNDE. Vinculumy ligamen, 
BoNDAGE. Servitus. 
BoNDE, as a man or woman. Ser^ 

vus, serva, 
BoNDMAN. Servus nativus. 
BoNDSCHEPE. NoHvitas. 
BoNDOGGE (bonde dogge, p.)^ 

Molosus, 
BoNB, or g^unte of prayer (boone, 

p.) Precarium, cath. c. f. 

peticio, 
BoNET of a seyle. Artemo, cath. 

sirapum, c. f. 
BoNY, or hurtynge (of hurtynge, 

K. H. p.)* Pleumon, CATH,Jleg' 

meuy c. F. (tujnory p.) 



^ " Bulla^ tutnor latieumt i. aquarum, a boUynge or abloure/' garland. equiv. 

3 '* Rueto, to bolkyn." if bd. or. ** Bolke nat as a bene were in thy throte, ne 
routepomt,** ptnbon, boke to leme French. '*Tobockei belche, ro«c/«r. Bolkyng 
of the stomake,ro«//«m«n/." PAL80. A. S. bealcan, mic^are. SkionergiTes *'Boke, «ojr 
agro laneoiniensi/amiliaria, siffnifieat nausearef eructare,** SeeBoke, orVoke, Forby. 

* In the Widiffiteversion, 1 Cor. y. S, ^'Ghebenbolnunwithpride.'* Chaucer speaka 
of '^bollen hartes." " Bollynge yes out se but febely, oculi prominentea." hokm. 
'* Bolnyng or swellyng of a bmiae or sore. See how this tode bolneth, «*«»/?«." palso. 

* ** Bolstarre, irauerrin, eheveeeU* palso. A.S. bolster, eervical. 

< <* A bande doge, Moloafu,*^ cath. angl. Skinner conjectures thiCt the word 
bandog is derived from ^ band, vineulum, q. d. eanis vinetus, ne aeilieet noeeats vel ai 
malia, ab A.S. bana, interfector.** 

> The Catholicon ezplains^Ie^cn to be, ** tumor aanguinia. Item fiegmina aunt 
guando in manibua et pedibua calloai aulct auni.** It would appear to be the same aa a 
bunnian, the derivation of which has been traced from the French, ** bigne, boaae, «n- 
fiure, tumeur.** kouuep. Cotgrave renders it a bump or knob, and he gives also 
'* Bigne, club-footed.'* Sir Thos. Browne, Forby, and Moore, give the word bunny, a 
small swelling caused by a fall or blow ; in Essex ** a boine on the head.'* In Cullum's 
Hawsted, among the words of local use, is given bunny, a swelling from a blow. 
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BoNY, or grete knobbe (knowe, w.) 
Gihbusy gibbeTt callusy cath. 

BoNSCU A WE, sekenesse (bonshawe, 
p.)' Tessedoy sciasis. 

BooRE, swyne. Apevy verreSy 

CATH. 

BoRAGE, herbe. Borago. 

Stultisy leprosisy scabidis, tumi- 
dis,juriosisy [^ogo. 

Dicit boragOy gaudia semper 
BooRDE. Tabuloy mensay asser. 
BoRDECLOTHE. MappOy gausapsy 

C.F. 

BooRDE, or game.^ Ludusyjocus^ 
BooRDON, or pleyyn' (bordyn, p.) 

Ludoy jocor, 
BoRDELE. Lupanaryprostibulum, 
BoRDYOURE, or pleyare (bordere, 

p.)' Lusory joculator, 

BoORDEKNYFE.ilf<?9»aCtfZa,COMM. 
UG. KYLW. 



BoRDURE abowte a thynge (bor- 

dore, K. round a-bowtyn, h.) 

Limbusy orariumy c. f. ora, 
BoRDERYN*, or to make a bordur 

(maken a border about, p.) 

Limbo. 
BoRE, orhole. JForam^n, 
Boryn', or holyn (make an hole, 

p.) Perforoy penetroy cavo. 
BoRYNGB, or percynge. Perfo' 

raciof cavatura, 
Bormyn', or pulchyn' (bomyn, 

K. p. boomyn, h.) * Polioy cath. 
BoRWAGE (borweshepe, k. boro- 

wage, p.) Fidejussioy c. f. 
BoRWARE (borower, p.) Mutu- 

ator, c. F. sponsory cath. 
BoRWYNGE. Mutuadoy mutuum* 
(BoRWE for a-nothire person, k. 

borowe, h. p.* FidejussoTy 

sponsor.) 



1 ** The baneschawe, atcedo.** cath. angl. *' OseedOt quedam injirmitas quo ora 
iftfaniium ej^ulcerantur, t. e. oecitatio, oris apertio, a boneshawe.'* obt. ^* De in- 
finnitatibus, Baneschaw, cratica, L passus.'^ Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. f. 40. John 
Ardeme, who was snrgeon to Edward III. , says in his Chirnrgica, *' ad guttam in osse, 
que dicitur bonschawe, multum valetoleum de viteliis ovorum, ei inde ungatur.** Sloan. 
MS. 56, f. 18 b. In Sloan. MS. 100, f. 7, is given the recipe for ** a good medicyn 
for boonschawe. Take bawme and feKrfoie, )>e oon deel bawme, and )>e ^ridde parte 
fe)>irfoie, and stanmpe hem, and tempere hem wi)> stale ale, and lete )>e sike drinke 
|>erof." In Devonshire the sciatica is termed bone-shave, and the same word signifies 
in Somerset an homy ezcrescence on the heel of an horse. ? A.S. sceorfa, scabies. 

3 ** A bowrdeyjoet». A bowrdeword, dicerium, dictorium.^* cath. angl. ** MiS' 
tiloffia, a boarde, i.fabula. Nugadter, bourdly.*' ort. voc. " Boorde or game,^>tt. 
Bourdyng, jestyng, Joncherie, To bonrde or iape with one in sporte, truffler, border, 
iouncher.** palso. 

3 ** A bowrder, mimilarius, mimiloffus, lusor, joculator, et cet* ubi a harlotte.*' cath. 
ANGL. ** Miitiloffus, a bonrder, i. fabulator vel ffesticulator.** ort. yoc. 

4 ** Boraysch, ^ttmtr." palsg. Chaucer and Gower use bumed in this sense fre* 
quently, as in the Knightes tale, ** wrought all of buraed steele." 

** An hamois as for a lustie kuight, 
Which buraed was as silver bright.*' Conf. Am. 

The word is taken from the old French word, bumi, in modera orthography, bruni. 

» ** Ahorgh,/ideju88or, vas, spontor, obses, To bc horghe, fidejubere, spondere.** 
cath. angl. ** Fid^jussor, h horowe^ qui pro alio se obliffat, a suerty.'* ort. voc. 
The word occurs in Piers Ploughman's Yision, line 13951. 
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BoRowE, or plegge (borwe, k. h.) 

Vas, CATH. 

Borowyn' of anodur (borwyn of 
another, k. borowen, p.) Mu- 
iuor. 

BoRwoM owt of preson, or stresse 
(borvjni, H. borwne,p.)* VadoVy 

CATH. 

BosARDE b^rrde. CapWf vultur, 
BosoME, or bosum'. Sinusy uo. 

gremiwn. 
BosT (boost, p.) Ja^tancioy ar- 

roganciay ostentacio. 
BosTARE, or bostowre. Jaotatorf 

arrogansy philocompusy c. f. 
Booston'. Jacto, ostento» 
BooT. Navicula, seapha^ simha, 
BoTS for a mann^rs legffe (bote or 

cokyr, h. coker, p.)* BotOr, 

ocrea* 
BoTE of (or, p.) helthe. Saius. 
BoTELLB, vesselle. Uterf obba, 
BoTELLE of hey.' JPenifascis. 
BoTLERE (boteler, p.) Pincema, 

promusy propinaiory acaliculiSf 

CATH. 



BoTERAs of a walle.* Mdchinis, 

muripuiOf muripellusyjultura, 
BoTERYE. Celariumy boterioy pin^ 

cemaculum(jpromptuariumy p.) 
BoTEw. Cotumusy botuia,crepita. 
BooTHYR. Potomium, cath. c. f. 
BoTWRYTHE (botewright, p.) iVo- 

viculariusy ug. 
BoTYNOE, or encrese yn byynge.^ 

Lidtamentum, cath Jiciariumy 

c. F. 
BoTUNE,® or botum' (botym, p.) 

JFundum. 
BoTUN, or yeue more owere in 

bargaynys (botyn, or ^eue more- 

ouere in barganynge, k. botown, 

H. bote, p.) LtcitoTy cath. vel 

in precio superaddo. 
BoTME, or fundament (botym, p.) 

Ba>sis, 
BoTME of threde, infra tn clow- 

CHBN, or clowe (botym, p.)^ 
BoTOWRE, byrde (botore, k. p.) 

Onocroculusy botorius, c. f. 
BoTWN (botun, p.) BotOyfibula, 

nodulusy DiCT. 



" Ne wight noon wol ben his borngh, 
Ne wed hath noon to legge." 

It is fonnd also not infreqaently in Chancer and Spenser. 

** That now nill be qnitt with baile nor borow." Sheph. CaL May. 

" VaSf i, spansor velfidefussor, Anglice a borowe " (borghe, inanother Edition). oar- 
LAND, Equiy. " Borowe, a pledge,j9/et^tf." palso. K.S. horh., /oentu, fid^ussor, 

> '< If thou be taken priaoner in thia quarrell, I wyll nat borowe the, I promesse the, 
jB ne te pledgeray point.'* palso. 

s See BOTRW, and coktr, botew. " Boote of lether, houseau.*' palsg. 

s ** Botelle of haye, botteau de/byn. Aske you for the hosteller, he is aboue in the 
haye lofte makynge botelies (or botels) of hay, boteller.** palso. In Norfolk it de- 
notes the quantity of hay that may serve for one feed. forby. 

* ** BottnBfportant.** palso. ** Are boutant.** cotor. 

5 <<To bootein corsyng/' (horse-dealing) *'or channging one thyng for another, 
gyue money or some other thynge aboue the thyng. What wyll you boote bytwene my 
horse and yours ? mettre ou bouter dauantaUjie.** palso. A.S. betan, emendare, 

< The correct reading is probably botmb. *' A bothome,yiifM{t».*' cath. anol. 

r *< A bothome of threde,^/art«m." cath. angl. ** Bottome of threde, giiceaux, 
phtton defil.*^ palso. Skinner derives it from the French, boteau,/aseiculue. 
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BoTHON clothys (botonyn, k. bo- 

ton, p.) Botonojjilndo. 
BoTURE (botyr, k.) Butirunu 
BoTURFLYE. PapiUo* 
BowE of a tre (bou^^e, branche, 

p.) Ramm* 
BowALLE, or bowelle (bowalyi 

K. H. bawelly, p.) Viseus, 
BowALYKGE. Emtcerctcioy esen' 

terado* 
BowA ylyn', or take owte bowalys. 

JEmsoerOf cath. 
BowDE, malte-worme (boude of 
ir^'P- malte, p.)^ Gurgulioy kylw. 
BowE. Arcui* 
BowETT, or lanteme.* iMcemoy 

lantema. 
B0W3ERE (bowyere, p.) Areu' 

arius, archiienens, dict. 
BowYN*. JFlectOy curvo, 
Bo wyn', or lowtyn' (lowyn, bulkyn, 

or bowyn, h. p.) Inclino, 
BowoE. BulgOy c. F. 
BowLE. Bolus, 
BowLYN, or pley wythe bowlys. 

Bolo, 
BowNDE, or marke. Metch Umes. 



Bontyvasnbssb (bountyuous- 

nesse, p.) Muni^entieh Uhe" 

raUtasy largitas. 
BoNTYVESE (bountyuous, p.) Jltt- 

n^cusy UheraUsy largus. 
BowRE, chambyr. ThakmuSf 

condave, 
Box, or buffett. Alapa, 
(Box, or boyste, k. h. p. Pixis,) 
Box tre. Buxus, 
Bothe, or bothyn (bothen, p.) 

Uierquey amhoy cath. 
Bo)>e, cnapmannys schoppe. Pelkh 

selda (opeUoy apotechay p.) 
BoYUL or bothule, herbe, or cow- 

slope (bothil, h. boyl, p.)» Vac-' 

tinia^ c. ¥,menelacaymarcianay 

c. F. 
Brace, or (of, p.) a balke. Vh- 

cusy loramentumy c, f. 
Brace of howndys. 
Bracyn, or sette stre^rte. Tendo. 
Bragbtt, drynke (bragot or bra- 

ket, K. H. p.)* MelUbrodiumy 

hragetum (sed hocestjictumy P.) 
Bray, or brakene, baxteris instru- 

ment. Pinsa^ c. f. 



> BoudB, in the Eastern counties, are weoyils in malt. tusser, fgbbt, moobb. 

s Amonff appliances for sacred use in the Latin>English Vocabulary» R07. MS. 17.' 
C. XVII. 1.46, are **abseofua, soonsae, ventifkga, bowyti crueiMum, cressett/' The 
word was no doubt taken from the French Mte, in Latin, 6ote/a, et^nUa. 

* In the treatise of herbs and their qualities, Roy. MS. 18 A. VI. f. 73 b. is mentioned 
botiiumet " ConsoUda media is an herbe that me depytii wyth bothume, or whyte 
goldys, thys herbe hatii leuys that beth enelong.*' 

^ ** Bragott, idromettum" cath. anoi.. ** Hire mouth was swete as braket or the 
meth.*' CBAuc. Milleres Tale. Skinner ezplains bragget to be '* speeiei hydrftmeUiis, 
vel potiui eerevisue meUe et aromatiiut eonditm Laneastrensibu» valde usitataJ* The 
WeUh bragod has the same signification. Orose says bracket is in the North a drink 
compounded of honey and spices. See bragwort, in Jamieson and Nares. HarrisoDt 
who lived in Easez about 1575» relates in his description of England, prelixed to Ho- 
linshed's Chronides, ii. c. 6, how his wife was accustomed to make brackwoort, re- 
senring a portion of the woort unmixed with hops, which she shut up dose, aUowing 
no air to come to it till it beeame yellow, calling it brackwort, or charwort, to which 
finally she added arras, and bay-berriea powdered. 
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Brayne. Cerehrwn. 
Brayyn' in sownde (brayne in 

sowndynge» p.)* Barrio^ cath. 
Brayyn'9 as baxters her pastys 

Q^rayn, vide in knedying, k.) 

jRinsOj CATH. 
Brayyn> or stampyn in a mortere. 

Tero. 
Brayynoe, or stampynge. 7W- 

turcu 
Brayyngb yn sownde. Barriitu, 

c. F. 
Braynyn' (hrsyneyV.) EjiFcerebro* 
Braynyd, or kyllyd. Excere- 

bratus. 
Branyd, or fulle of brayne. Ce- 

rebrosu», cerebro plenus, 
BRAYNYNGEy or kyllynge. Ex^ 

cerebracio. 



Braynles. Incerebrosua. 
Brake, herbe, orfeme^ FUix, 
Brakebushe, or femebrake. 

EiUcetum, fiUcariumy ug. in 

filaxe. 
BRAKENEy eu^a in brat (brake- 

nesse, J.)' 
Brakyn, or castyn, or spewe.^ 

Vomoy CATH. evomo, 
Brakynge, or parbrakynge. Fb- 

mitusy evomihts. 
Brandelede (branlet, K.branlede 

or treuet, p.) Tripes^ nbcc. 
Bras (brasse, p.) jEs. 
Brasylb.^ Gaudo^ dicc. vel 

lignum Alexandrinum. 
Brasyn* (brasedyP.) Ereusysneus, 
Brasyere. Erarius. 
Bras-pott. Emola^ brit. 



1 ** The moders of tfae chyldem ^* (slain by Constantme) ** camen cryenge and bray- 
enge for sorowe of theyr chyldem.'* legbnd. aub. ** To bray as a deere doth, or 
other beeat, brayre, There is a deer kylledi for I here hym bray.'' falso. 

> "Abrakane, filix^ a brakanbuske, yK/icartttm.** cath. amgl. ** FiliXf Anglice, 
ferne or brakans.*' ort. yoc. " Brake, feme, fusiereJ** falbo. In the Household 
Book of the Earl of Northumberland 151 1, it appean that water of braks was stiUed 
yearly, for domestic nse. Ray gives the word bi^es as generally uaed ; it is retained in 
Norfolk and Suffolk. See forbt and narrs. 

s '' A brake, pinsella^ vibra, rastellum,^* cath. anol. 

4 ** He wyll nat cease fro surfettynge, tyll he be reddy to parbrake.'' horm. '* To 
parbrake, vomir, It is a shrewde turne, he parbraketh thus.*' falso. This word does 
not oecur again in its proper place in the Promptorium. See Braking, in Jamieson. 

A It is not a little singidar to find so many notices as occur of Brasil-wood, con- 
siderably anterior to the discovery of Brasil, by the Portuguese Captain, Peter Alyarex 
CapraliSy which occurred 3d May, 1500. He named it £e land of the Holy Cross, 
'' since of store of that wood, called Brasill.'* Purchas*s Pilgrimes, yol. i. It is probable 
that some wood which supplied a red dye, had been brought from the East Indies, and 
received the name of Brasil, long previous to the discovery of America. See Huetiana, 
p. S68. In the Canterbury Tales, the host, commending the Nonne's preeste for hia 
health and vigour, says, 

*' Him nedeth not his colour for to dien, 
With Brasil, ne with grain of Portingale." 

Among the yaluable effects of Henry V. taken shortly after his decease in 1432, there 
ocenr '* ii. gramndes peees du BracUe, pris vt.«. viii,d,*' rot. farl. In Sloan. MS. 
9584, p. 3, will be foiind directionB <' for to make brasil to floiische lettres, or to rewle 
wyth ^kes.*' 
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Brawlere. LiHgator^ lUigiosnSf 

Jurgosus. 
Brawlyn', or strywen'. LiHgo, 

jurgo, Quere phtra in stry- 

VEN. 

Brawlyngb. Jurgiutny Utigium. 
Brawne of a bore.^ Aprina, 
( Br A WNE of a checun, h. cheken, p. 

Pulpa^ c. F.) 
Brawne of mannys leggys or ar- 

mys. Musculusy lacertusy puU 

pa^ c. F. 
Branche of a tre. Palmes, c. f. 

(ramuSf ramusculuSf p.) 
(Brawnche of a vyny, k. p. 

Palmes^) 
Brawndeschyn' (brawnchyn as 

man, k,) Vibro. 



Brawndyschynoe (brawnchyng, 

K.) Vibracio. 
Breche, or breke.* BracctFyplur. 
Bredde or hecchyd, of byrdys 

(hetched, p.) PuUificaius. 
Brede, mannys fode. Panis. 
Brede twyys bakyn, as krakenelle, 

or symnel,' or other lyke (twyes 

bake, or a craknell, p.) Ru' 

hidus, c. F. {artocopus, p.) 
Brede, bysqwyte, supra (bred cle- 

pyd bysqwyte, H. p.) Biscoctus. 
Brede, or lytylle borde. Men- 

suUiy tahellay a^serulus. 
Brede-huche (bredhitithe, p.) 

Turrundulory UG. in turgeo, 
Bredechese (bredchese, p.)* 

Jumtata (juncteUc^ p«) 



^ Brawne, which Tooke conjectared to be boaren, flesh being nnderstood, wuapplied 
andentij in a more general sense than at present. The etymology of the word may be 
traced with much probability to the Latin, aprtiffnuinf ealium, Piera Plou^mutn speaks 
of ** brawn and blod of the goos, bacon and coihopes ;*' and Chaucer in the Knighfs 
Tale applies the word, aa it has been here, to the muscular parta of the human frame. 

« HiB limmes gret, hia brauneB hard and strong.'' 

The glo^B on Gautier de Bibelesworth giyea the word In this aenae, 

" Bn lajambe est la eure, (the caalf.) 
B taunt cum braoun rest ensure, (the brahun.)'* Arund. MS. 9S0, 1 298. 

")>ebrawne of a man, museuhti.^' cath. anol. **Laeema, vel laeertus, proprie 
euperior pare braehU vel mueculutf brawne of the arme.'' msd. HarL MS. 2257. 
'* He hath eate all the branne of the lopster, ealium.** horm. ** Braon, le grae dee 
Jeeeee,*^ uoauiF. Roman de Ron. * 

* ** Breke, braeeef femorale^ perizoma, sarabaUa. Breke of women, femmalia.** 
CATH. ANGL. A curious illustration of the use by the fair sex of this last mentioned 
article of dress is supplied by the Roll of expenses of Alianore, Countess of Leicester, 
A.D. 1265, edited by Mr. Botfield for the Rozburghe Club. '* Item, pro n peliibue 
hasxeni ad eruralia Comitiesa, per Hicqe Citeorem, xxi d. pro iii uhie tarentiniiii ad 
eadem, per eundem^ xiid. propiumdad eadem, xiid.** j^tige 10, ** BathhU dieumtur 
veeiee linee ueque ad genua pertinentee, a breche.'* ort. yoc. ** Breche of hosen, 
braiette, braie, braiee." falso. Elyot gives in his Librarie, a quaint synonyme in 
his rendering of the word ** eubiiffaeubm, a nether coyfe or breche." 

* See CRAKBNSLLE, bredc, and symnel. 

* Juneata, which is written also^'tffic/a, Juneheta, nxdjumentata, is ezplained to be 
**iae eoncretum, etjuneie inooiutum, mattes or crudde." ort. voc. InFrench^'oiicA^tf, 
which is " a greene cheese or fresh cheese made of milke thafs curdled without any 
runnet, and serred in a fraile of green ru^es." cotor. Bred in the Eastem counties 
signifies at the present time the board used to press cnrd for cheese, somewhat less in 
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Breds of me8ure.i Latitudo, 
Bredyn' or hetchyn', as byrdys 

(foules or birdes, p.) Pullifico, 
Bredyn', or make more brode. 

Dilato. 
Brede vermyne. Vermesco. 
Bredtngb, or brodynge (or forthe 

bringinge, p.) of birdys. Ebro' 

cctdoyfido^ CATH, Jomentacio, 
Bredynoe, or makynge brode. 

Dilateicio* 
Breyde kcys. Necto^ torqueoy 

uo. laqwoyfibulo* 
Bredynoe of hicys, or o]>er lyke. 

Laqueacioy nectioy connectio. 
Breydyn', or vpbreydyn*. Impro^ 

pero. 
(Brayde, sawte, or brunt, p.* 

Impetu»,) 
Breke, or brek^mge. Buptura^ 

Jractura, 
Brekyn' or breston* (brasten, p.) 

Frango. 
BRAKYN*a-8under cordys and ropis 

and o])er lyke. Rumpo, 



(Breken claddis, p.' Occoy uo.) 
Brekynge. Fraccio, 
Breme, fysche. Bremulue, 
Bren, or br^m, or paley.* Can* 

tahrumyfarfur^ cath. 
Brennar, or he )>at settythe a 

thynge a-fyre. Comhuator, 
Brennyn, or settyn' on fyre, or 

make bren*. Incendo, cremo, 

comhuro, 
Brbn*, by the selfe (brenne, p.) 

Ardeo, 
Brbnnynge. Uetioy combustioy 

incendium, 
Brent. ComhusttUy incensue, 
Brere, or brymmeylle (bremmyll, 

or brymbyll, p.) Trihulus, 

vepris. 
Brbse.^ Locusta, asilus^ vg, 
Brest, or wantyngre, of nede (at 

nede, p.)* Indigencia, 
Breeste of a beste. Pectus, 
Breeste-bone. Torcue, uo. in 
. torqueo. 
(Brasten, supra in breken, p.) 



circamference than the vat ; the bred-chese may have beea ODe freshly taken from the 
press, or perhaps 80 called aa being served on such a *' bred,*' or broad pUitter. 

^ ** Brede or sqnarenesse, eroimre,^* palsg. A.S. brcd, latitndo. 

' " Brayde, or hastynesse of mynde, coHe, At a brayde, Jaitant mon ^ff^ort, At 
the first bniyde, deprimeface, To brayde or take a thyng sodaynly in haste, je me mets 
dprendre hastiuement I breyde, I make a brayde to do a thing sodaynly, je nC^oree, 
I breyde ont of my 8lepe,^e treesautx,'^^ palbg. See brade, in Jamieson. 

' ** Oeeo, «eifufere, glehaMjrangert^ Angliee to clotte.*' ort. voc. CompareBRESTYN 
clottyi. 

< See PALT of bryne. *' Paille, chaffe, the huske wherein com lieth.'' cotor. From 
the Latin palea. 

* '* A brese, atelabus, hrueus, vel locusta.** cath. angl. '' Atelabua, a waspe or a 
brese." ort. voc. ** Brese or long flye, prester^^ palso. A.S. briosa, tahanus. 

' Hampole nses this word in the Pricke of Conscience. 

'' Lorde, when sawe we the hafe hunger or thriste, 
Or of herbar haue grete briste.** Harl. MS. 6783, f. B4. 

It is perhaps taken firom the Danish, '' brOst, default, haye brOst, to want or lack a 
thing." woLFF. 

CAMD. SOC. H 
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Brestyn*, or cleue by ]ie selfe 

(brasten, p.) Crepo, 
Breste clottys, as plowmen (clod- 

des, p.) Occo, 
Breste downe (brast, p.) Stemoy 

deficio, ohruo. 
Breke couenant. Fidifrago, 
Breke lawys. Legvrutnpo.. 
Brestyn owte. ErtmpOf eructo* 
Brestynge, supra in brekynge. 
Brestynge downe. Prostracioy 

constemacio, 
Betrax of a walle (bretasce, k. 

bretays, h. p.)' Propugnacu- 

lum^ Dicc. 
Brethe. AnelituSf alituSf spi- 

ramen. 
Brethyn', orondyn*. Spiroyonelo, 

eupiro. 
Breuetowre. Brevigerulmy 

CATH. 

Breyel. SrolktSy hrolla^ miser' 
culus. 



Brybery, or brybe* Manticulum, 

C. F. 

Brybyn*. Manticulo, latrocinor. 
Brybowre.* Manticulus, man^ 

ticula, CATH. 

Bryd. Avis, volucris. 

Brydale. Nupcia, 

Brydale bowse. Nuptorium, 

CATH, 

Brydbolt, or burdebolt. Spi- 

tilium. 
Bryde, inpra m spowse (man or 

woman, injra tn spowse, p. 

mayde or woman, w. Spon' 

susy sponsa.) 
Brydylle (bridell, p.) Frenum^ 

erica^ cath. 
Brydelyn*. Freno. 
Brydelyn*, or refreynyn'. Re^ 

Jreno, 
Brydelyme. Viscus. 
Bryge, or debate (bryggyng, k.)' 

Briga, discensio. 



* ** A bretasynge, propuffnaculum.'* cath. anol. The Catholicon says, " dieuntttr 
propugnaeuia pinne murorum sive summe pariet, quia tx his propugnatur.** In the 
Treatise ** de UtensHibua" written by Alex. Neccham, aboat the year 12S5, in the 
chapter relating to a caatle, the French gloss renders propugnaeula, hrestaehes, and 
pinne, kameus, Cott. MS. Titoa, D. xx. f. 196. ** Breteue^ breteehe, bretesque, 
/orteresse, tour de boit mobile, parapet, ereneaus, palissade.** rouuef. This word was 
applied rather indefinitely to denote various appliances of ancient fortification. See 
bretachiiPf in Ducange. -It more properly sigoified the battlements ; thus it is said 
of the valiant Normans, 

'* As berteiehes monterent, et au mur guemeU.*' Roman de Rou. 

In Ljdgate'8 Troy we read that, 

" Every tower bretezed was so clene.'' 

In a contract made at Durham in 1401, is the clause, ** Bt supra isiaa fenestras faeiet 
m utroque muro ailours, et breiissemenia baitellaia.^* 

* ** Who saveth a thefe when the rope is knet| 

With some false tume the bribour will him quite." lydoats. 

In Piers Plonghman bribors aredassed with ** pilors and pikehameis." In Rot Parl. 
S8 Edw. IV. n. 30, are mentioned persons who " havestolen and bribed signetts/' that 
is, young swans. *' A bribur, cirew^foraneus, lutiro, sietfaniaJ'* catb. angl. ** To 
bribe, pull, pyll, briber, Romant, dirobber, He bribeth, andhe pollethi and he gothe 
to worke." palso. 

* Tbis word occurs in Chaucer, T. of Melib. '' min adYersaries han begonne this 
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Bryogb. Pm». 
Bryoyrdym.i Lwnhare^ rencde* 
Brygows, or debate-makar. Bi^i' 

gaeus. 
Bryllarb of drynke, or schen- 

karc (drinksbankere, p.) Pro' 

pinatoTy propinatruF, 
Bryllyn', or schenk drynke.* 

Propino. 
Bryllyngb of drynke (of ale, k.) 

Propincicio. 
Brym, or fers.' Ferwyferox. 
Brymbyll, eupra m brerb. 
Brynoarb. AUatory lator. 
Bryngb to. Affero, perdueo, 
BRYNGBforthe chyldyr, or chyl- 

drun. ParturiOf pariOf edo. 



(Br YNGYNforthe, or shewyn forthe, 

K. p. Profero.) 
Bryngb forthe fhite. FrucHfico, 
Bryngb forthe kynlynge. JPeto. 
Brynge yn to a place. Infero, 

induco. 
Bryngyn, or ledyn. Induco, tn- 

troduco. 
Bryngb to mynde. Revmniscor, 

commemoro, 
Bryngb owte of place. Educo. 
Bryngyngb. Allatura. 
Brynb, or brow of |>e eye. Su- 

percilium, 
(Brynnb of com, k. Cantahrum, 

furfur.) 
BRYNBof sait. Salsugoy cath.c. f. 



debftt and brige by his outrage." Roqaefort gives ** Briga^ guerelle, tUmSU, eombat, 
Brij^ueux, querelleur :** and CotgraTe ** Briffuef contention, altercation." Skinner 
woiild however trace the word to A.S. brice» ruptura, Horman saysy ** beware of 
such brygona matters {aMineae omni calumnid), for thon onghtest nat to hold conr- 
riahly ageynst thy maiater.*' See Brigai in Kennett*s Glossary. 

' *' lAtmbare, Angliee a breke-gyrdle, cingulum eurca lumboe, et dicitur a lumbie, 
guia eo dnguntur et religantur, vel quia lumbie inhereat, Item didtur et coxale, et 
bracharium, et renale, eedprqprie renaie quod renibus auignatur, sicut ventrale drca 
ventrem dngulum" obt. voc. from the Catholicon. " Braccale, braccarium, a breke- 
girdnl. Mardpium, a brigirdele." mbd. ** Perieoma, braygurdylle.'' Hari. MS. 
1002, f. 116. The terma brekegirdle and bygirdie are occanonally confonnded together, 
and it may be qnestioned which of the two was here intended : the latter is the Ang^o- 
Saxon bisyrdel, zona, saccu», flscus, which properly signifieB a pnrse attached to the 
girdle. In this senae it occnrs in P. Flonghman, ** the bagges and the bigirdles." 
Vision, lin. 5073. ** A bygyrdylle, marsupiuim, renale.^ cath. anol. " Renale, a 
bygyrdylli est zona drca renes. Brachile, i. lumbare, didtur etiam cingulum renum, 
abygjrrdell. Cruma vel crumena est burta, vel saccus pecusUe, vel marsupium, a by- 
gyrdell." ort. toc. On the Northem coast of Norfolk, opposite Bomham Westgate, 
18 an island of singular shapci resembling the letter S : it is about a mile in lengthi 
foUowing the direction of its tortnous fonui and very narrow thronghout. It still bears 
the name of Bridgirdlei eTidently from its supposed similarity to the ancient article of 
dresB caUed the brygyrdylb. See No. lxix. of the Ordnance Surrey. 

« *< To byrle, propinare, miscere.** cath. angl. Ang. S. byrliaui haurire, hjrle, 
pincema. Jamieson gives the same sense of the verb to birle. See hereafter schbnkyn 
drynke. A.S. scencani proptfiare. 

3 This word occurs in R. Brunne, and Chancer. See also Gawayn and Golagros. 
" He come lyke a breme bare.'* Sir Amadas. ** Brimmei feirsci Jier.^* palsg. A.S. 
bremmani ^rere. In the dialects of Norfolk and Suffolki brim is retained only in the 
foUowing sensCi '' a brymmyng as a bore or a sowe dothi en rouyr.*^ palsg. '*To 
bryme, subare.^^ cath. angl. Elyot renders ** subo, to brrmme aa a boore doth, 
whan he getteth pygges.** See Airther in Rayi Jamiesoni and Forby. 
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B R Y N K £ of a wesselle. Margo, 
Brynke of watyr, supra in 

BANKE. 

Brysyde (brissedi p.) Quassattu, 

cofUusus. 
Brosyn or qwaschyn' (brysyn, 

K. bryszyn, h. brissen, p.)* 

Sriso, CATH. quassoy brisco, 

c. F. allido. 
(Brisyng, or brissoure, k. bryss- 

ynge or bryssure, H. QtuiS' 

satiof contusioy collisio.) 
Brystylle, or brustylle (burs- 

tyll, p.) Seta, 
Bryghte. Clarus, splendidusy 

rutUans, 
Bryhtenesse. Splendor, 
Bryghte swerde. Splendona. 



Brocale, or lewynge of mete 

(brokaly of mete, p.)' Frag- 

mentumy comm. 
Broche of threde. Vericuhim, 
Broche, juelle (jowell, p.)' Mo" 

niUj armilla, 
Broche for a thacstare.* JFir^ 

maculum, 
Broche, or spete (without>yn 

mete, h. withoute, P.)* Veru, 
(Broche or spete, whan mete is 

ypon it, p. Verutum,^ 
Broche for spyrlynge or neryiige.^ 

Spiculumf coMM. 
Brochyn', or settyn a vesselle 

broche (a-broche, k. p.) Atta" 

minOf clipsidrOf kylw. 
Brode, or wyde. Latusy amplus* 



* ** To bryse, quaiere, guarsare. Brysille, fragilis, /isilis, /ractieius, fractilis,** 
CATH. ANGL. A.S. brysao, conterere, The word bryse is, however, probably taken 
more directly from the French. Paisgrave gives ** to brise or bray herbes or aache 
like in a morter, brieer.^^ In the curioas treatise of the virtnes of herbs» Roy. MS. 
18 A. VI. f. 78 b. is mentioned ** bryse-wort, or bon-wort, or daysye, eoruolida mmor, 
good to breke bocches." 

3 Elyot reoders *' Analecta, fragmentes of meate whiche falle vnder the table. ^tia- 
lectes, he that gadereth vp brokelettes." 

> The broche was an ornament common to both sezes ; of the largesse of Queen 
Guenever it is related, '* Everych kny^t she jaf broche other ryng.'* launfal milbs. 
" Fibula, a boton, or broche, prykke, or a pynne, or a lace. Monile, omamentum est 
quodsolet ex feminarum pendere eollo, quod alionominediciturjirmaculum,eihroche.*' 
ORT. voc. The jewel which it was usual about the commencement of the XVIth Cen- 
tury to wear in the cap, was called a broche. Palsgrave gives *' Broche for ones cappe, 
broche, ymage, ataiche, afficquet, Make this brotche fast in your cappe. Broche vnth 
a bcripture, deuite.^* The beautiful designs of Holbein executed for Henry VIII. and 
preserved in Sloan. MS. 5308, afford the best ezamples of omaments of this descrip- 
tion. See also the Privy Purae Expenses of the Princess Mary, editedby Sir F. Madden. 

* Broaches are explained by Forby to be *' rods of sallow, or other tough and pliant 
wood split, sharpened at each end, and bent in the middle ; used by thatchers to pierce 
and iix their work. Fr. broche,** 

* '* A Boudear for lacke of a brotche or a spyt, rosteth his meate upon his wepon 
made lyke a broche.*' horm. Tbomas, in his Principal Rules of Italian Grammar, 
1548, renders ** etocco, an armyng swoorde made like a broche.*' In the EUirl of 
Northumberland*s Household Book, 1511, it appears that the broches were tumed by 
a ** child of the keching.'* ant. krp. iv. 233. Palsgrave alludes to the same primi- 
tive usage, '* when you haue broched themeate {embrochi) lette the boye tourae, and 
come you to churche.** See also Leland^s CoU. vi. 4. 

* ** A sperlynge, ipimera, sperUngus." cath. angl. " Spurlin, a smelt. Fr. esperlan," 
8KINNER. The name is retained in Scotland ; see sparlyng and spirling in Jamieson. 
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Brode, or large of space. Spa- 

dosw. 
Brode of byrdys. Pulli/lcacio, 
Brode hediese nayle. Clavus 

a^ephalus. 
Brood arowe (brodarwe, k.)^ 

Catapulta, cath. 
Brood axe, or exe. I>olahrumy 

cath. 
Brodyn, as byrdys (and fowles, p.) 

JFoveOfJhty^Oy c. f. in alcyon, 
Brodynge of byrdys. Focio, 

CATH. (Jhcacioy p.) 
Broyd YN (broyded,p.) Laqueatus, 
Broylyd. Ustulaius, 
Broylyd mete, or rostyd only on 

fe colys. Frixumy frixitura, 
Brolyyn', or broylyn*. Ustuloy 

ustillo, torreoy cath. 

^BROLYYD,*MJtWa mBROYLYD, K.) 

(Brolyynge, or broylinge, k. Us^ 

tulacio,) 
(BROK,best, K. brocke, p.^ Tajcus, 

castory melota, pictorius.) 
Broke, watyr. Hivulus, torrens, 
Broke bakkyde. Gihhosus. 
Brooke mete, or drynke (broken, 

p.)^ Retineoy vel digerendo re^ 

tinere. 
Brokynge of mete and drynke. 



Retendo (retencio cihi vel 

potusy digestioy P.) 
Brokdol, or frees (brokyl or fres, 

H. brokill or feers, p.) FragUis^ 
Brome, brusche. Genestaymirica, 

cath. tamaticiumy c. f. 
Bronde of fyre. Fetculoy fax^ 

ticioy torrisy c. f. 
Brondyde. CauterizatuSy c. f. 
Bron NYN* wythe an yren*(brondyn , 

p.) Cauterizo, 
Brondynge. Cauterizacioy c. f. 
BRONDYNGEyren*. Cauteriumy c. f. 
Brostyn, or broke. Fractus^ 

ruptus, 
Brostyn man, yn |>e cod. JTer- 

niosusy c. f. 
Brothe. JBrodiumy Uquameny 

c. F. 
Browdyd, or ynbrowdyd (brow- 

dred, or browden, p.) Intextusy 

acupictuSy c. v.fHgiatusy ug. 
Browdyn', or inbrowdyn' (in- 

browdyr, p.) Intexoy c. r,frigioy 

UG. infrigtd, 
Browdyoure (browderere,p.)in- 

textory c. F.frigioy cath. ug. 
Browe. Supercilium, 
Browesse (browes, h. p.)* Adi" 

patumy c. F. 



1 The Catbolicon explains catajmlta to be " sagitta eum ferro bipennif quam sagit' 
tam barbatam vocant,** PalsgraTe rendere broad arrow, **raillon:" and Cotgrave 
glTes **/er deflhcke h raillonf a shoot-head, a fbrked or barbed head." 

3 See above bawbtone. " Fibery id est castoff a brocke. Pibrina vestis gue tra^ 
mam defibri land habet, a clothe of brocke woll." ort. voc. " Brocke a beet, taxe." 
PAL80. The WicliflBte version renders Hebr. xi. 37« ** Thei wenten about in brok 
skynnes, and in skynnes of geet." A.S. broc, ffrumvs, 

s « To brooke meate, digerer, aualer, I can nat brooke this pylles. He hath eaten 

raw quayles, I fear me he shall neuer be able to brooke them.'' palbo. A.S. brucan» 

/rui. Margaret Paston, writing about thesickness of her cousin fiemay, 14 Edw. IV. 

1476, 7, says, ** I remember yat water of mynte, or water of millefole, were good for 

my cosyn Bernay to drynke, for to make hym to browke.'* Paston Corresp. V. 156. 

* Skinner explains brewse to be **panisjure intinctuSj^* which is the precise meaning 
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Browett.* BrodUUum. 
Browne. Fuscusy fubnigeTf m- 

gelluSf c. F. U6. in a. 
Browne ale, or other drynke 

(brwyn, ^. p. bruwyn, h." 

browyn, w.) Pandosor. 
Browstar, or brewere. Pan» 

doxaior^ pandoxatri». 
Brotuyr. Frater. 
Brodyr yn lawe. Sororimy c. f. 
Brodyr by ihe modyr syde onely 

(alonly by moder, p.) Ger' 

numue* 
Brownworte herbe (brother 

wort, p.) Pulioy peruUium 

(jmleiumy p.) 
Brunstone, or brymstone. Sul^ 

phur. 



Brunswyne, or delfyne.* Foca^ 

delphinue, euiUusy cath. 
Brunt.^ InsuUusy impetut» 
Bruntun, or make a soden stert- 

ynge (burtjrn, p.) Insilioy cath. 
Bruschs. Bruecugy c. f. 
Bruschalle (bnishaly, k.) Sar^ 

mentum, cath. rementumy U6. 

in rado, ramalioy arbustum. 
(Brustyl of a swyne, k. f. Setcu) 
BuDDE of a tre. Gemmay c. f. 

botriotfronsy uo. injbros. 

BUDDB FLYE. 

BuDDUN* as trees. Gemmoy c. f. 

pampino, pultOo, frondeo. 
Buffett. Alapa. 

(BUFFETYN, K. H. P. AlapOy 

alapizoy cath.) 



of brewifl in the North of EngUnd. bkockbtt. Huloet, in the reign of Edward VI. 
speaks of ** browessey made with bread and fat meat." 

** A proverbe sayde in Ail old langage, 
That tendre browyce made with a mary-boon, 
For fieble ttomakM is holsnm in potage." 

Lydgate, Order of Pooles, Harl. MS. S351, f. 303. 

The Latin-EngliBh Vocabulary, Roy. MS. 17. C. XVII. gives << browys, adepatnm, 
brewett, garnu,** distingaiahing these two words, as the Promptorium does. Brewes is 
derived fh>m the plnral of A.S. briw, Juiculum, but brewett is a word adopted from the 
French, brouet, potage or broth. PalsgraTey howerer, giyes ''brewesse, potage of 
fysshe or flesshe, brwet.** 

1 In the Forme of Cury, and other books of andent cookery, wiU be found a Tariety 
of recipes for making brewets, snch as brewet of Almony, or Germany, of ajrrenne, or 
eggs, eels and other fish in bruet. In a MS. of the XVth century, inthe possession of 
Sir Thomas PluUipps, No. 8336, occur ** Bmet seec, bruet salmene, and bruet sara- 
zineys blanc" The word seems to haye been applied generally to any description of 
potage, but Roquefort defines the original meaning of brouet as <* ehaudeau, et ee que 
le» nou»ea»x marUe donnoieut h leure eompagnon» pour boire^ lejour de leure noeee.*' 

* Gautier de Bibelesworth, in his Tretys de Langage, written in the reign of Edward 
I. giTCS a detailed and curious aocount of malting and brewing, " de breeer, et de bracerJ'* 
Arund- MS. SSO. In Harrison's Description of Britaine, Book ii. ch. 6. prefized to 
HoIinshed's Chronides, will be found a minute description of the process of brewing, as 
practised in the Eastem counties in the XVIth century. 

* In Anglo-Sazon mere-swyn signifies a dolphin ; the epithet bmn, fuseua, is pro- 
bably in reference to the oolour of the fish. It is the porpesse, perhaps, which is in many 
places called sea-sirine, in Italian porcopesee, that is here intended. 

* '* Bmnt^ hastynesse, ekavlde^eoUe. Brunt of a dannger, eecoueset ^rt." palbo. 
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BUFFETTNGE. Alapocio. 

BuFF£TT8tole.k ScabeUumytrtpoSf 

trisiUsy c. f. 
BuooE, or buglarde.* MauntSf 

Ducius. 
BuoLE, or beste (bugyU, p.)* 

JBubalus. 
BuK, best. Dama, 
BuK, roo. Caprius (caprinus^ p.) 
BuLLE (of tbe Pope, k.) BulUi. 
BuLLOK. Boculus^ bictUus, 
BuLTE flowre. Attamino, cath. 

taratantarizoy uo. m tardo. 
BuLTURE (bultar, p.) Taratan* 

tarizatory politrudinator. 



BuLTTD.^ Tarcttantarizatus. 

BuLTTNOE. Taratantarizacio, 

BuLTB POOKE, or bulstarre. Ta- 
nUantararef c. p. taratantarumf 
UG. in tardof politrudum. 

Bombon' as been' (bununyn or 
bumbyuy k. h. p.)* Bomhizo^ 
CATH. bombilof bombio. 

Bunchon'.^ TundOf trudo. 

BuNCHYNOE. Tuncio. 

BuN DEL LE. Fa^sciculus* 

BuNNE, brede. Placenta. 

BuNKTTDB (bunne kyx. Cala- 
muSf ii.y 

BuNOB of a wesnelle, as a tonne, 



^ See aboTe, bofbt, thre fotyd stole. 

' " Bugge, tpectrumf larva, lemures,*' barbt. This word hai been deriTed from 
the Welsh bwg, larvtu HiginB, in hia Terrion of Jnniufl' Nomendator, 1585, renders 
**limuretnoetumit hobgobUns or night-walking spiriU, blacke bngs. TBrrieulamentum, 
a scarebng, a bulb^^ger, a sight that frayeth and frighteth.' ' See Nares, and Boggarde and 
Bogith in Jamieson. St. Angnstin and other writers mention " quoedam damonee quoe 
Dueios Gatti nunet^ant,** namely ineuhi, See Dncange. To this word Dueiu»f by 
which the bngge is here rendered» the origin of the Tidgar term, the denoe» is otI- 
dently to be traced. 

* " Bugle beest, beffgU.^* pamo. " Bugle, bujfie, bee^f eauvage.** boquep. ** Bnfiie, 
buifes or bngles, wild beasts like ozen, uri, Buife leaUier, iJuia bubaUua,** barbt. 
'* Predouse cnppis be made of bugnU homys, urorum eomibu», non bubahrum,** hobm. 
The bugle was introdnced into England in 1S5S, as a present to Richard, Eari of 
ComwaU, brother of Henry III. ** Misei eunt Comiti Riehardo de partibue tranema- 
rtnit Bubali, pare vero eexue maeeulini, parefenUnini, ut in hie partibue oeeidentaUbue, 
ipea animaiia non priue hie viea muitipliearentUr, Sei autem Bubaiue genus Jumenti 
hovi coneimile, ad onera portanda vel trahenda tgttiseimum, eoeodrHlo inimieiseimum, 
undie amieum, magnie eomi^ue eommuniium,** Matt. Paris. 

< ** Bvlted, eaeeS, boultyng dothe or bulter, bMeau, To boulte meale, bnlter.** 
PAL80. He giTCS the wonl also in a metaphorical sense, " to boulte out a mater, trye 
out the tronthiB in a doubtftiU thynge, eaieher,*' See bnlter-cloth, in Kennetfs Glos- 
sary. 

* '*To bomme as a fly dotlie, or husse, bruire, Hiis waspe bommeth about myne 
eare, I am afrayed leste she stynge me." palso. 

< *< To bounche or pusshe one ; he buncheth me and beateth me, il mepouese. Thon 
bunchest me so that I can nat syt in rest by the." palbo. " He came home with a 
face aU to bounced, eontued,** bobm. 

7 The Harl. MS. appears here to be faulty, and the correct reading probably is, 
BUNMB, kyz. See hereafter kyx, or bunnes or drye weed. A.S. bune,>8f/ii/a. In 
Joh. Arderae*s Chirargica, Sloane MS. 56, p. 3, in a Ust of F^ch and English names 
of pluits, occurs ** ehaugnot, i. bunes ;" tiie reading should probabiy be ehenevette, 
which signifies the stalk of hemp. Forby and Moore giTe bunds or bund-weed, as the 
name by which in the Eastem counties weeds infesting grass land are known. Jamieson 
expUins bune to be the inner part of the stalk of ilazy or the core. 
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barelle, botelle, or othere lyke 
(kyx of vessell, p.) Lura^ 

CATH. c. F. 

BuNTYNGE, byrde. Pratellus. 
BuRBLON, as ale or o])er lykore 

(burbelyn, p.) Bullo. 
BuRBULLE, or burble (burbyll, 

p.)* Bulloy c. F. 
Burdon' of a boke. Burdo. 
BuRRE. Lappay glis» 
BuRGEYS. Burgensis. 
BuRGYN, or burryn as trees.* 

Germino,Jrondo,CArK^emmo, 
frondeoy supra. 
BuRGYNYNGE (burgyuge, K. p.) 

Germenf puttulacio, 
BuRLE of clothe (a clothe, p.) 

Tumeniunh cath. c. f. 
BuR M ATD^jiC^Pedissequa^ancUUi, 
BuRNET colowre. Bumetum^ hur- 

netuSf Dicc. kylw. 
Burtare, beste (burter, p.) Cor- 

nupeta. 



BurtOn', as homyd bestys. Cor- 

nupetOf arieto. 
BuRTYNGE. Comupetusy c« F. 
BuRWHE, sercle (burrowe, p.)* 

Orbiculus, c. f. 
BuRWHE, towne (burwth, k. burwe, 

H. burrowe, p.^ Burgus* 
BuscEL (buschelle, k.) Modius, 

(^chorusj buscettusy P.) 
BusKE, or busshe.^ Bubusy du- 

rnus* 
BuscHOPE (busshop, p.) supra in 

BISSHOPPE. 

BuscHEMENT, or verement. Cun- 

eusy c. F. 
BuT, or bertel, or bysselle (ber- 

sell, p.)* Meta. 
BuT, fysche.7 Pecten. 
BuTTOK. Naiesy catvl, piga. 
Button', or caste forthe (butt, p.) 

Pello. 
BuTTYR, or botyr (butture, k.) 

Buturum. 



^ '* Bulliculust Id estparvus bullio, a burble, tumor aque, Bullio, a wellynge.*' ort. 
▼oc. " Burble in the water, bubette. To boyle up or burbyll up as a water dothe in a 
^ring, bouilionner.** palso. 

s " Gramino, to buriouy or kyrnell, or sprynge.*' ort. voc. *^ Burryon or budde of 
a tree, burion. To burgen, put forthe as a tree dothe hia blossomes, bourgonner.** 

PAL80. 

9 Thifl word is compounded of A.S. bur, conelaoe, casa, and mseden, puella, a 
bower-maiden, a chamber-maid : in like manner aa bur-]>egn signifiea a chamberlain. 

* Burr signifies in Norfolk, according to Forby, a mistiness around the moon ; and in 
North Britain a halo is termed brugh, brogh, or brough ; Jamieson suggests from its 
endrcliog the moon like the circular ifbrtifications whioh ftre also called brugh. Ang. S. 
beors« munimentum. The ezpression, " a burre aboutthe moone " occursin " Whim- 
zies, or a new cast of Characters," p. 173. The same derivation may possibly apply 
to the terms, burr of a lance, which is a projecting circular ring that protected the 
band ; as also the burr of a 8tag*8 hom, or projecting rim by which it is surrounded 
clo8e to the head. 

* '* A buske, arbustum, dumu8,frutex, rubus," cath. angl. Buske or boske, as 
bush was andently written, occurs in R. Brunne and Chauoer. Spenser uses tbe word 
buskets, and boskie is to be found in Shakespeare, Tempest, Act IV. In old French 
boee and boechet. boqubp. 

< Buttes are ezplained by Bp. Kennet to be the ends or short pieces of land in 
arable rldges or furrows. ** lAmee, buttynge or bound in fidds.*' blyot. Celtic, but, 
limea. 

7 Yarrell, in his History of British Fishes, obserres that the flounder is called at 
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Buxum'.' Ohediens. 

BuxuM, or lowly or make (lowe 

or meke, K. p.) Ifumilis, piuSf 

fnansuetw, henignus, 
BuxuM NEss E,mekene88e and good- 

lynesse. HumUitasy mansue» 

tudoy henignita^. 
BuxuMNESSB. Ohediencich ohe- 

ditiOy CATH. 



Caban', lytylle howse. Pretari^ 
olumy CATH. c. F. capana* 

Cable, or cabuUe, grete aliyppe 
(cabyl or scbyp roop, h.p.) CuV' 
cuki, CATH. curriliay U6. in 
curvoy curculia^ restis^ rudens. 



Caboche. CurruHay uo. m 

curvo. 
Case of closynge. Capsa. 
Case or happe (or cluLunce, p.) 

Ca.susy eventus. 
Cadas.* Somhicinium. 
Cadaw, or keo, or chowgbe (ca- 

dowe or koo, k. p. ko, h.)' Mo' 

nedula. 
Cade of herynge (or spirlinge, 

K. p.) or ojiyr lyke.'* Cadoy 

tacista, ktlw. ligatura. 
Caoe. Catasta. 
Cahchare, or dryvare (catcber, 

p.) Minator, ahactor. 
Cachyn' a-way (catcbinge away, 

p.) Ahigo. 



Tarmouth a bntt, which is a Northern term ; the name is likewise given by Pennant, 
but does not occor in the Glossaries of Northem dialect. 

* ** Ne yan sal na man be bozsome, 
Ne obedyent to ye kirke of Rome." 

Hampole, PHck of Conscience, Harl. MS. 69S3, f. 58, b. 

** And be loftmde to hym and bouzsome»" namely, to God, ib. f. 101, b. ** Boxome, 
obedient, obHsstmt,** palso. A.S. bocsum, obediens. 

3 Cadas appears to bave signified flocks of silk, ootton, tow, or wool, used for stuffing 
gamboised garments. In the curious poem by Hue de Tabarie, at Middle Hill, en- 
titled, ** CoMent leflz Deuju armi en la croyxt^* is this passage, 

** Pur aketou» ly bayle blaunehe eharepuret 
Pur cadaz e eotoun de eaunkju le eneusture.^' MS. Heber, No. 8336. 

In the petition against eicess of apparel, 1463, it is thus mentioned ; '' No yoman, &c. 
to were in the aray for his body eny bolsters, nor stuflFe of woole, coton, or cadas, nor 
other stuffer in his doubtlet, savelynyng aocordyng to thesame." bot. pakl. *< Cadas 
or orule, sayetteJ*' palsg. " Cadarce pour faire etgriton, the tow, or ooursest part of 
sillDB, whereof sleane is made." cotor. Nares explains caddis to be a sort of worsted 

lace- 

3 Caddow is stiU the name giTen to the jackdaw in Norfolk, as Coles and Forby have 
rerorded. Palsgrave gives " Caddawe abyrde, chucae,** and Withal renders *'Caddow 
or oawe, nodulua,** *' Monedula, a choughe or cadess." bltot. Keo is from A.S. ceo, 
ewmix, See hereafter coo btrdb, or schowhe. 

4 The quantity of fish contained in a cade is determined by the Accounts of the Cel- 
larist of Berking Abbey, mon. ano. i. 83 : " a barrel of herryng shold contene 1000, 
and a cade of herryng siz hundreth, sizscore to the hundretb.*' Palsgrave renders 
cade, eMcade, but the word does not occur in the Dictionaries. In 1511 it appears by 
the Northumberland Honsehold Book, that the cade of red herring was rated at 6«. 4tf. 
the cade of ** sproytts, S«." The spirling mentioned here was the smelt, called in French 
etperlan, See hereafter spibltnob, epimera, 
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Ghasyn', or drvye fur}»e (catchyn 

or dryue forth bestisy P.) 

Mino, 
Cahchpolle, or pety-seriawnte. 

Angarius^ exceptovy UG. c. f. 
Cahchynge, or hentynge (catch- 

inge or takyng, k. p.) Appre' 

hencioy decapcio, capiura, 
Cahchynge, or drywynge a-wey 

or forthe. Minatue, abactioy 

cath. in abigo. 
Caytyffe. Calamitosu8y doh- 

rosusy ug. brit. 
Cake. Torta^ placentaf coliridoy 

c. F. libum, 
Cakeltn' of hennys. Gracillo» 
C A K EL ynge, or callynge of hennys. 

Gracillacio, 
CAKKYN*,orfyy8tyn*. Caoo,CATH. 
Calamynt, herbe. Calamentch 

balsamita (balsiata^ p.) 
Calendis (calende, j.) Calende* 
CALENDERE.JSa^0nc2art«fn,KYLW. 
Calfe, beste. Vitulus. 
Calfe of alegge. Sura, cath. 

c. f. ug. in suo» 



CALKEorchalke,erye. Calxycreta. 
CalkynV Calculo. 
Callyn* or clepyn'. Voco, 
Callyn* yn', or owte, be name, 

aF-^ene, to-gedyr, to mete, quere 

injra in clbpyn'. 
Callynge or clepynge. Voc€tcio, 
Callynge or clepynge aF-jene* 

Revocado* 
Callynge or clepynge yn to a 

place. Invocacio, 
Callynge or clepynge to-gedyr. 

Convocacio, 
Callynge or clepynge to mete. 

Inviteicio. 
(Calyon, rounde stone, p.^ Ru' 

dus* JBic rudus esto lapisy 

durus, pariterque rotundusJ) 
Calme or 8ofte,wyihe-owtewynde. 

Calmusy c. f. tranquillus. 
Calme-wedyr. maUiciay caU 

maciay c. f. 
Calkestoke (calstoke, p.)' Ma- 

guderis, 
Caltrap, herbe.* Saliunc<iy c. f. 

CATH. 



^ '* He calketh (vestigat) vpon my natyuyte." horm. PalsgntTe giTes the Tert> " to 
calkyll aa an astronomer doth whan he casteth a fygure, ealculer, I dare nat calkyll for 
yonr horse that ia stollen, for feare of my hyashoppe.'* See alao Paaton Lettera, i. 114. 

' In the acconnts of the Chnrchwardens of Walden, Essex, in 1466, 7, among Uie costi 
of making the porch, is a charge ** for the fonndacyon, and calyon, and sonde.'' Hist. 
of Audley End, p. S25. Among the disbursements for the erection of lattle Saxham 
hall in 1505, is one to the chief mason, for the foundation within the inner part of the 
moat, '' to be wrought with calyons and breke, with foreyns and other necessaries con- 
cerningthe same.*' Rokewode*8 Hundred of Thingoe, 14]. *' Calyon, stone, co/toii." 
PALSO. In the dialect of Northem England a hard stone is termed a callierd. 

* '' A cale 8tok, tMtguderis," cath. anol. " Maguderit est secundus eaulis qui 
noicitur m tyrso absciso, vel ipse tyrsus a^seisut, a koolestocke." ort. voc. ** A 
calstok." MBD. In HarL MS. 1587» occur **maguderia, wortestokk, eauietumy 
cawlegarthe." *' Calstocke, kalstocke, pi^<2tf cAoti.*' palbg. In Scotland "castock 
or kail-castock, tbe stem of the colewort," according to Jamieson. 

4 In the Dictionary of Synonyms of names of plants, in Latin, French and English, 
Sloan. MS. 5, compiled about the middle of the iifteenth century, occnrs " Saliuneay 
spica Celtica, GalL spike teltic, Ang, calketrappe.** A.Saz. coltrKppe, rhoMnus* ** Cal- 
trops, tribuluSf eeu carduus eiellatue,** skinnsr. In Flrench chausse^trappe, according 
to CotgraTe, signilies both the thistle, and the caltrop used in war. 
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Caltrap of yryn, fote hurtynge.^ 

Hamu8i CATH. c. f. ug. 
Caltrappyn*. Hamo, 
Calvur a« 8ainoon,or obyr fysshe.* 
Camamtlb, herbe. CamamiUa. 



Camelle, or chamelle. Camelw* 
Cammyd, or schort nosyd.' SimuSy 

c. F. 
Chammydnbssb (cammednesse, 

p.) Simitcu» 



> '' A calle trappe, hamut, pedica.** cath. angl. " Caltrapa, a caltrappe," ort. 
voc. The Catholicon gives the following explanation of kannu. ^* Dicitur et hamui 
a$8er eum clama quo tubtegltur terra in vineie eu6 arboribus d^endendiBj vel in domo 
drea eerinia et theeauroe, ut ei aiiquando fur ingrediatur, ejue pedibue i^flffatur.'* 
In the contemporary poem describing the Siege of Rouen by Henry V. the city is aaid 
to have been defended by a deep and wide dike, Aill of pitfalls, " of a spere of heyth.'' 
** Also folle of caltrappys hyt waa sette 
As meschys beth made wythinne a nette.*' Archseol. zzi. p. 51. 




municyons and habyllyments 
of warre *' belonging to Berwick caatle, 1539, occur ''15 pece of lettes calteroopes." 
Archeol. zi. 439- Caltraps are mentioned by Qaintos Cartios in the Life of Alez. 
ander as having been spread over the groand by the Persians to annoy tbe Macedonian 
cavalry. Thia circomstance ia thas described, Kyng Alisaimder, line 6070 : 

" And calketrappen maden ynowe, 
In weyes undur wode and bowe, 
Alisaundris men to aqwelle, 
And synfulliche heom to spille." 

Vegetius calls them tribuli. A representation of a caltrap, from the Tower collection, 
will be found in Skelton^s Illustrations of the Armoury at Goodrich Court, ii. pl. 132. 

s The recipe in the Forme of Cury, p. 48, directs for *' vyande Cypre of samone, 
take almandus and bray hem unblaunched, take calwar samone, and seeth it in lewe 
water," &c. See also p. 75, " salwar salmone ysode." Palsgrave renders ** caluer of 
samon, eeeume de eaulmon.*' This term appears to denote the state of the fish iireshly 
taken, when its substance appears interspersed witfa white flakes like curd ; thus in 
Lancashire the fish diessed as soon as it is caught is termed calver salmon, and in North 
Britain caller or callour signifies fresh, according to Jamieson. ** Qohen the sahnondis 
faillis thair loup, thay fall caUour in the said caldrounis, and .ar than maist delitions to 
the mouth.'' Bellend. Descr. Alb. c. 11. Calvered salmon is mentioned by Ben 
Jonson and Maasinger as a delicacy ; and Isaac Walton applies the term to the gray- 
ling. R. Holme, however, would make it appear that calver was a term applied to fish 
dressed in oil, vinegar, and spices. See also Nares. The word " caleweis," which 
occurs in Chancer, Rom. of Rose, and has been by the earlier glossarists interpreted as 
calvured salmon, is in the original **poire de eaillouelf*' a sort of sweet pear, called by 
Roquefort cailloe, or eaiUoel, 

* This word seems to be taken from the French, ** camue, qui a le nez court.*'. 
LACOMBB. Cotgrave renders camt», flat-nosed. 

** Round was his face, and camuse was his nose." chauc. Rere^s Tale. 

Hence also the sea-gull appears to have recdved a name, which is given by Elyot, 
** Candotoecus, a sea-gull, or a camose.*' See Camy, and Camow-nosed, in Jamieson^s 
Dictionary. 
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Campar, or pleyar at foottbalW 

Pediluior^ pedipiluaor. 
Campyn*. Pedipilo, 
Campynge. Pedipiludium* 
Campyon, or cbampyon. AiMetay 

pugU^ ccunpiof CATH. 
Cancellyngb, or strekynge owte 

a false word. Ohelusy c. f. 
Cancet, Boore or kankere (cankyr, 

K.) Pustuloy UG. in puteo, 

eancer, c. f. 
Candylle (candell, p.) Candela, 
Candelere.^ Candelariue, can- 

delahra» 
Candylrysche (candelnishey k.) 

Papirue, cath. 
Candelbem' (candell beme, p.) 

Lucemarium. 
Candelstykke. Candela^rumy 

iucemariumy c* f. 
^ANEL of a belle, k. Canellue.) 
Canel, spyce. Cinamomum, amo- 

mum* 



Canel, or chanelle (in the weye, 

H. in the strete, p.) CanaUs, 

(aquagiumj p.) 
Canvas, clothe. CareniinUla, 

necc. dicc. canaheus, canalhusy 

canahusy kylw. canabasiunu 
Canker, sekenesse. Caneer. 
Cankyr, wormeof atre. Teredo, 

UG. in teroy termusy termes, c. f. 
Cannyn', or g^cchyn' (canyyn or 

grochyn, k. chanyyn, h. canyen, 

p.) MurmurOyremurmuroXcO' 

niso, p.) 
Canonyzyde. Canonizatus. 
Canonizacion. Canonizacio. 
Canope.' Canopeum. 
Cantel,^ of what euer hyt be. 

Quadrny UG. minutaL 
Cantyn*, or departyn'. Partiory 

divido* 
Cappe.^ Cappa, pilleumj cath. 

Dicc. Campedulum, c. f. (capay 

k. caracallay p.) 



1 Forbj and Moore haye f^yen ample Ulustrations of tbe nalare of the game at ball 
called to this day in Norfolk and Snffolk, camping : the former agrees with Ray, in de- 
rlTing the word from the A. Saz. campian, praliari, The camping-land appropriated 
to this game occnrs, in sereral inatances, in authorities of the iifteenth century ; in 
Cullum'8 Hawated, mention is found, in 1466, of the camping-pightle. 

s This word seems to be taken from the French ehandelierf a candlestick : eande- 
larius signifies properly a maker of candles. See hereafter CHAWNDELEnB. 

* ^* Canopeum^ reticulum wubtile faetum de eanabo, Canopeum, a gnate nette, rete 
quo euiieee vel mueee exciuduntur,** dict. wilbr. The Cano]ie alluded to in the 
Promptorium, was Tery probably the Umbraeulum under which the Sacred Host waa 
carried hi the procession on Falm Sunday. ** Canapy to be bome over the sacrament, 
or ouer a Kyuges beed, palle, eiel/* palso. See the word eanapeum in Ducange. 

4 '* Minutal, a lompe of brede, or cantel.** ort. voc. ** Cantel of bredde, cantel or 
Bhyner, ehanteau.*' palso. 

'< Of Florentys scheld a kanteU 
He cleft thonryght'* Octouian, line 1113. 

The term oocurs also in ** the Antnrs of Arther at the Tamewathelan.'* Hall, fai his 
account of the marriage of the Prinoess Mary to Lewis Xll. at Paris, in 1514, deacribes 
the entry of the Dauphin, whose ** apparell and bardes were doth of golde, cloth of 
syluer, and crymsyn Teluet kantded together." Hall*s Chron. 6 Hen.VIII. Roquefort 
giyes ** Chantel, un tnoreeau de pain,** from eanteilue. See Ducange, and Mon. Angl. 
i. 411. In Norfolk, to cant is to set a thing up on edge ; see Forby, Moore, and Nares. 
' The nriestly yestment generally known as the cope is here intended. ** Capa, a 
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Cappe, or hure, for clerkys.* 

TetUl^ CATH. c. F. 

Cappe of a fleyle.» Meditentumy 

COMM. 

Capytle, or chapytle, or captur 
(capytyll or chapytyU, p.) Ca- 
pUulum* 



Capul, or caple, horse.' CahalUu^ 

c. F. 
Capvne or capone. Capo^ cath. 

gallinacius» 
Capteyn. CapUaneui. 
Caranye, or careyn'.^ Cadaver. 
Care-awey, sorowles (carawey / 



cappe or a cope ; eeraealla, a scUnjn or a cape." dict, wilbe. " A cope." okt. - ' ^ ' 

PiUeum, acoordiiig to the Catholicon, signifiefl a garmeot made of skins, bnt in its more 

nanal MnBe, a covering for the head, In early times the cappa waa an ordinary upper 

garment worn by ecclesiastics indiBcriminately, and Ecgberty Abp. of Yorki ordained 

in the eightfa centnry that none of the clergy shonld appear in the church " sine eo- 

iohio vel eajtpd.^* Of the Tarions modificationa of thia yeatment, and the names by 

which they were distingaiflhed, a detailed acconnt wiU be fonnd in Ducange. At a later 

period the cope was a Yestment resenred for oocasions of ceremony : when wom by 

prelates and dignitariefly the richest tissues were chosen, and covered with a gorgeous 

display of jewels, orfrays, and embroidery ; bnt its use was not confined to them, for 

witii tbe ezception of the priest officiating at the altar, who was yested in the sacred 

garmentfl appropriated to the senrice of the masfl, the cope appears to have been wom 

by all the assistiog clergy, and eyen the choristers. In A. Saz. the name cappa, or 

ceppa, was adopted from the Latin, probably as early as the mission of St. Augustine, 

A.D. 601 ; and a cappa oheeriea, one of the gifts of Gregory the Great, was presenred at 

Canterbury until the Reformation. See hereafter coope, eapa. 

> The use of a small cap by the clergy as a covering of the tonsnre is one of con- 
siderable antiquity, it was usually termed the coif, coypha, and this term occnrs here- 
after in the Promptorium. Thia waa identical, as Joh. de Athona asserts, with the 
tentb or ti^ke, but these appear more properly to have been lappets appended to the 
coif, and which occasionally were fastened under the chin. At yarions periods, when 
the clergy, disregarding strict propriety in demeanour and dress, became assimilated in 
eztemals to the laity, the coif was specially decried by the Choroh. Thus in the Coundl 
of Londonin 1267, the Legate Othobonus ordained that the clergy should never appear 
in public with the coif, ezcept in travelling, because thereby the corona, or circlet of hair 
left by the tonsnre, was concealed, and therein ^^praeipue depoeitio terrenorum, et 
regaii» eacerdotU dignita» designantur,** See Lyndwode, Proyinciale, p. 88. Hure, 
howe, or howfe, are synonymous, and are derived from A. Saz. hufa, etdari». See 
herealter howb or hure, heed hyUyuge, and hwyk, cappe. 

3 '* Cappe of a flayUe, eappa.** cath. anol. " Cappe of a flayle, liaeee d*tm 
Jlaiau.** PALSO. 

* This word, which, as Skinner observes, is evidently a corraption of edballut, is 
used by Chaucer : the Cambridge Scholar ezclaims, when the Miller lets his horse loose* 

*' Why ne hadst thou put the capeU in the lathe.'' Reve*s Tale. 

" The kny^t kachej his caple and oom to the lawe." Gawayn and the 

Green Koy^t, Un. 2175. 

'< Capull, a horse, roiwttn." palso. Cotgrave ezplains rouetin to be '' a curtaU, a 
strong German horse.*' Elyot gives '* Caballu», a horse ; yet in some partes of England 
they do caU an horse a cable.*' 

4 This word is written by R. of Gloncester and P. Ploughman caroyne, by Chaucer 
careyne. In the Wicliffite version Ukewise, Hebr. iu. 17, is rendered, *' Whether not 
to hem that synneden, whos careyns weren cast doun in desert ? '* It is taken from 
the French *' caroigne, eadavre.** boquef. 
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sorweles, h. caraway, p. care- 

awaye, w.) Tristicia procuL 
Caraway herbe. Canvtfy sic 

scribitur in campojiorum. 
Carde, wommanys instrument. 

CardiM, c. f« discerpiculum, 
Carde maker. Cardifactor, 
Cardyn' wolle. Carpo, 
Cardenale (cardynall, p.) Car- 

dinalis. 
C A RD Y acle (cardyakyll, p.) Car^ 

dia^ca^ U6. in Card^an. 
Care. Tristicia^ mesticiay dohr. 
Care, of hert-besynesse (hertlybe- 

synesse, p.) SoUcitudo, 
Caryn' yn' herte. Solicitor, 
Carre, carte. Carrus^ c.v.currus, 
C A RRE, or lytylle carte ^&t oone hors 

drawythe. Monocosmusy cath. 
Caryare. Vectory vectitor, 
Caryage. Vectura^ portagiumy 

cariagium. 
Caryynge (cariynge, p.) idem est. 
Caryn', or cary (caryen, p.) 

Vehoy transveho. 
Caryynge vesselle, or instniment 

of caryynge. Vectoriumy cath. 



Cartbhowse (carfaz, or carfans, 

H. p.^) Quadrivium. 
Carkeys. Corpusy cadaver. 
Carle, or chorle." Rusticus, 
Carle, or chorle, bondeman or 

woman. Servus nativus^ serva 

nativa. 
Carlok, herbe.' JSruca, 
Caral, songe (caroll, p.)* PaU' 

nodiumy ug. inpaluri (psalmo' 

diumy psalmodinacioy k.) 
Caroolyn*, or synge carowlys 

(carallyn, p.) Psalmodio^ {paU 

Unodioy p.) j 

Carolynge. Palinodtacio, 
Carpare. PabukUor, garula- 

tor^ garula, 
Carpyn', or talkyn*.* Fahulory 

confahulory garrulo, 
Carpe, fysche. Carpus, 
Carpynge. Loquacitasy garu» 

lacioy collocutio, 
Cart. Bigay reday quadriga, 
Cartare. Bigariusy redarius, 

auriga, 
Cartyn', or lede wythe a carte.* 

Carrucoy cath. 



' Hie Harl. MS. glTes here cartbhowbEi which appears wholly erroneous. The 
word does not occor in the MS. at King*s College. Skinner derJTes the name of the 
Carfu at Oxford from the FVench carr^ourf or possibly from quatre/aces : another 
derivation has been proposed, from quatre voies, See an article on the Oxford Carfax, 
in the Antiq. Repert. iii. 267. 

' *' Harke howe the fat carle puiFeth, le gros vilain.^^ palbo. A. Sax. ceorli carl- 
man, rwticus, 

' According to Grerarde, carlock, charlocke, or chadlocke, is a sort of wild rape or 
tumip, rapiitrum arvorum, now known as the sinapi» arvensis, In Arderne's Practica, 
howcTer, aulffoyn, which is properly the com-flower, is rendered karlokcy Sloan. MS. 
56. A. Sax. cerlicei rtgmm syhestre. ** Eruea, a coleworm or a carlok.'' ort. toc. 

4 " A caralle, corea, chonu,^* cath. anol. *' Carole a song, earoUe, chanson de 
Noel.** PALSO. A. Sax. kyrriole, a chanting at the NatiTity. 

' PalsgraTe giTCS the Tcrbi ** to carpe, LydgatCi this is a farre northen Terbci caC' 
gueter,** Gower nses it, Conf. Am. Ub. Tii. 

'* So gone thei forthCi carpende fast 
On thiSi on that." 

^ The Promptorium does not giTe again the Terb to lead, as it is here uiedi in the 
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(Casard, netes dongey p. casen» 

wJ Boxetum,) 
Cast, or castyd. JactaiuSi prO' 

Jectus, 
(Caste downe, k. p, ProstrO' 

tusy projfectusJ) 
Castyn*, or braKyn' (as man owt 

the stomack, k.)' Vomo, evomo. 
Castyn' a-vay. AbficiOf projicio, 
CASTYN',orthrowyn*. Jacto^'acio, 
Castyn' downe. Deficio, 
Caste for to goon', or purpose for 

to don' any othyr thynge (caste 

for to go, or any other thinge 

done, p.) Tendoy intendo^ cath. 
Caste lootte. Sorcior, 



Caste warke (werkys, k.) or dya» 
posyn*. Disponoy propono, 

Castynoe, or a caste. Jacttts, 
jactura. 

Castynge downe, or a-wey. Pro- 
Jectio, 

Catte, beste. Cattus, mureliguSf 

pilaXj CATH. 

Catblle (catal, k.) Catalhmf 

eefuus, CATH. 
Catyrpel, wyrm' amonge fhite.' 

ErugOy UG. 
Caton', or Catvn' (propre name, 

P.)* CtUOy CATH. 

Caucyon, or wedde.^ Cautio, 

CATH. 



gignification of to carry. Cazton says, in tbe Boke for TraTellera, ** Richer the carter 
flbaU lede dong (mettra) on my land, wban it shall be ered, and on my herber {courtit) 
whan it Bhall be doluen.*' 

* *' Casings, stereut iieeumJumetUorum, guodpauperet agri Lmcolniensis ad usum 

foei eolligunt ! a Teut. Kotb, Jimu», q,d. cothings." bkinner. In the North, ac» 

cording to Brockett, casings, or caasons, are cow-dung dried for fdel. It ia atill the 

nsage in the neigbbourbood of Lynn to employ cow-dung for this purpose. Richarda' 

Hiat. i. 80. 

s The Wicliffite Tereion rendera ii. Pet 9, 22, " The hounde tumyde agen to his 
caatyng.*' In Sloan. MS. 100, f. 5, b. is given the foUowing preacription : ''For 
oastinge, For hem that may not browke her mete. Take oentorie, and sethe it in watir, 
and lete the sike drink it leuc warm iii daies, and he schal be hool, for this medicyn 
spourgith the brest, and the stomak.*' 

* ** CatyrpyUar, worme, ehatte peUeuee,** palso. 

* In the middle ages a metrical system of ethics, entitled ** Dietieha de moribui ad 
filium,** attributed to Dionysius Cato, or Magnus Cato, had attained the highest degree 
of estimation. It was iUostrated by the comments of the most leamed men of several 
centuries, and served as a manual for the instruction of youth. It is not certain who 
was the author ; a translation from the Latin was made about 1480, by Benedict Burgh, 
Archdeacon of Colchester, for the use of his pupU Lord Bourchier; andin 1483 Cazton 
published his transUtion from a French veraion, entitled *' The Booke raUed Cathon." 
Chancer frequently quotesCato: see MiUer's Tale, 32S7, Marchaunt*s Tale, 9261. 
Cazton says in tbe Boke for Travellera, " George the booke sellar hath doctrinals, 
catons, oures of our Lady, Donettis, partis, accidents." See Warton*s Hist. of Eng. 
Poetry, u. 166. Dibdin*s Typogr. Antiq. i. 195. 

s Caucyon may here signify a pledge» as in Palsgrave, ''causion, pledge, caution," 
See hereafter wbdds, or thynge leyyd ^m plegge. The CathoUcon, however, ezplains 
eautio to be a simple promise, without oath, pledge, or surety, but idonea eautio, im- 
pUed those additional securities. It is further int^reted to be a writing, as Papias 
says " cttutio ett breve recordationia cfUrographum, Unde in Evang. Luc, : Accipe 
cautionsm tuam.** In the WicUffite Veraion this passage is rendered ** and he seide to 
him, take thy caucioun and wryte fifty,'* Luke xvi. 6. 
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Cawdelle.^ VitelUum, caldea' 
riumf caldellum^ et hoc nomen 
habetur in comm^ntario Johan- 
nis de Gara fpuls, ojasium^ p.^ 

Cawdron, vesselle (cavdryD, h.) 
CacabuSi caldaria, lehesy cath. 

Cawcewey (cavuce, k. h. cawcy 
wey, P.)* Calcetum. 

Cawse (skyll, K.) or enchesone 
(cause or cawze, h.) Cama^ 

(Cavtele, or sleyte, k. h. caw- 
tele or sleight, p.* CautelaJ) 

Cee. Mare^fretwn^ pontus, 

Cek, or cekcloihe,or poke. Sa^ccus* 

Cec, or seeke (ceke, or sekenes, 
p.) InfirmuSi ^g^y languidus» 

Cechelle. Sa^cellus. 

Cecyn*. Cesso, 



Cecynoe (cecenynge, h. p.) Ces^ 

sacio. 
Ceedb (ced, h.) Semen. 
Ceede of come, as kymel.* GVo- 

num^ semen» 
Cedyn*, as come or herbe. Ss' 

mento, cath. 
Cedyr, drynke. Cisera. 
Ceed lepe, or hopyr.^ Satorium 

(satitolunh h. p.) 
Cedyr, tree. Cearus* 
Cege of (for, p.) syttynge. Se' 

dile. 
Cege of enmyes a-bowte a castelle 

or cyte. Obsidium. 
Cegoe, or wylde gladone.* Ac' 

corus. 
Ceoge, or stare.^ Carix, c. f. 



1 " Caldttfium, acawdell." obt. toc. Palsgrave render it chaudeau, which aocording 
to Roqnefort was ** bouilhn qu*on domwit aux ip&u» le maiin du Undemain de» fioeev, 
calensjuaculum,** In Caxton'8 Boke for Travellers, occor aa " Potages. Caudell for 
the seke, chaudel. Growell and wortes." Skinner and Junios interpret it to be 
merelT a spicy drink, but in the ancient temiB of cookery cawdel ngniiies generally 
anything stewed down to Apuriet see in the Forme of Cury, pp. 24, S7» " chykena in 
cawdeli cawdell ferry ;" and in Cott. MS. Julius, D. tiii. f. 100, " Caud^ of 
aamone, caudelle of muskles.** See further ealenumf in Charpentier. 

3 Cawcewey is derived directly from the French chauseie^ a word taken, as Menage 
and other writers have obflerred, from the Latin ealciata, so called, as some conjecture, 
trom its being continually trodden, tfia ealeatat but probably rather from the mode of 
fonmng such a road, with stones imbedded in mortar, via eaieeata, from eoZr, lime. See 
Spelman, Ducange, and Kennet, under the word ealeea, There was a causeway at Lynn 
leading to Gaywood, on which waa situated the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, and 
amottg tfae bienefiictors to the Hospital of St. John Baptist occurs Ufketel ^iiw 
sanetimoniaU» de Scerinffee, who grants ** toiam terram tfi Linne euper eaJeetam,** 
Mon. Ang. Ti. 648, new edit. PakgraTe gives ** Causey in a hye way, ckausSe," 

* CotgraTC renders " cauteUe, a wile, cauteU, slei^t, guilefuU deyise, subtUty," 
Fabyan relates that in 1448, the town of Pont-de-1'arche was taken by the ** cautele " of 
the Frenchmen, who introduced two men disguised as carpenters ; and Hall, speaking 
of the same occurrence, calls it "a praty cautele and alighte imposture." In Elyot*8 
Librarie occurs ** Qffucia, cawteUes, crafty wayes to deceyue." 

4 See hereafter ktrnkl of frute, granum, 

* In Norfolk the basket carried by the sower, is stiU caUed a seed-lep. vorbt. 
A. Saz. 6ed<leap, eeminatoris eorhi», See hereafter hopub, and sebdlep. 

* See hereafter seogb ofthefene, or wyld gladone. A. Sax. wc!^,gladioht9. Naresez- 
plains segs to be the water flower-de-luce. << Glayeul de rivi^e, sedge, water flags.** cotob. 

7 The name sedge is now appUed indiscriminately to the genus carez, which probably 
firom the stiffaess of its growth was caUed also stare. In Su. O. it is deBominatod starr, 
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(Cege, or preuy, p. Latrinaf 

cathacumbaJ) 
Ceyle of a schyppe, or mylle. 

Vehtmy carba^tu, 
Ceyl yerde. Antenna, c. f. 
Ceylyn vpon' watyr. Velifico. 
Ceylynge. Veiykado. 
(Cek, aupra in cec, p.) 
UEEKENESSE. InfirmiiciSy egri' 

tudo. 
Cekyn') or wexe seke. Infirmor^ 

egroto. 
Cekyn*. Queroy inquiro. 
Cekyn', or serchyii'. Scrutor, 
Ceel (ceall, p.) SigUlum* 
Ceele, i. solde (celde, h. p.) Ven- 

ditus, 
Ceeldam (oeldom, p.) Raro, 
Ceel, fysche. Porcus marinus» 
Cele, or ceele, tyme.' Tempus, 



Ceelle, or stodyynge howse (cell 

or stody hows, p.) CelUu 
C el ER. CeUariumypromptuarium. 
Celerere of ))e howse. CeUerar' 

iuSipromus {promptuariusy p.) 
Celydony, herhe. CeUdonia. 
Celyn' letters. SigUlo. 
CeelyiT wythe syllure.* Celo» 
Cellyn*. Vendo. 
Cellynge. Vendicio. 
Celwylly, mfra quere in sel- 

wylly. J^^enatus. ' - •' 
Ceem, of a clothe(or other lyke, p.) 

Sutura, 
Ceme, or quarter of come. Quar- 

terium, 
Cemely, or comely yn syghte. 

Decens. 
Cemely, or on seemely wyse 

(comly wyse, p.) Decenter. 



1 1 



■1 



• 



/-/ 



Isl. 8tor, " quum herba aii perquam rigida** xhrb. See hereafter bboob, star of the 
fenne, and stabb. 

> Ray in his East Coiintry Words, and Forby, have recorded tbe nse of tbe word seal, 
signiMog time, or season, from A. Saz. sael, opportunitai, barltsble has occurred 
alrmy in the Promptorinm. See hereafter bebl, tyme. 

s The Catfaolicon ezplains eelo to signify aculpere^ pingere^ and eekaoMn or eelatura, 
scnlptnred or painted decoration. Lydgate in the Troye Boke nses tbe word celatore 
to describe vaulted work of an elaborate cbaracter. It appears doubtful whether the 
▼erb to cele, and the word ceiling, wbich is stili in familiar nse, are derivable from eeelo, 
or may not be traced more directly to cceium and the French ciei, signifying not only 
vanlting or ceiling, but also the canopy or baidaquin over an altar ; the l^gings of 
estate over a throne, which are sometimes termed daie, from the thronebeing placed in 
the part of the apartmenttowhichtbatnameproperlybelonged ; and lastly the canopy 
of a bed, <*celler for a bedde, eiei de iit.** palbo. Gervase of Dover nses the term in his 
graphic description of the conflagration of Canterbnry Cathedral in 1 174, occasioned by 
sparks having been carried by tbe wind, and lodged between the roof and the interior 
▼anlting of the churcb ; ** eceium i^fertue egregie depictum, euperius vero iabuia 
piumbea ignem inieriue accenaum ceiaverunt,** Twysden, Hist. Angl. Script. 1S89. 
Thomas Stubbs, among the benefactions of Aldred, Arcbbishop of York 1061 — 1070, 
records tbat ** iotam eeciesiam h presbyierio ueque ad iurrim ab anieceesore euo COU" 
eirueiam^ euperiue opere pieiorio quod caium vocani, auro muiiiformiier intermiato 
mirabiii arte coneirusii.^* Ibid. 1704. The word had a still fnrther signification, de- 
noting, not merely the decoration of the vaulting or roof of a chamber, but also the 
wainscot-work upon the walls. Thus Horman says, ** Hiese wallys sbsd be celyd with 
.47prusse. The rofe shal be celed vautwyse and with cheker work." See hereafter 
stlubb of valle, and sbltn wytbe sylure. 

CAMD. 80C. K 
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Cemeltkesse. Decenda, 
Cemy, or sotelle (subtyll, p.) 

Subtilis, 
Cemely, or sotely. SubHliter, 
Cemelyn', or lykyn* (cemlyn, h. 

cemblen, p.) Assimulo. 
Cemyn, schowyn or apperen'. Ap» 

pareo, 
Cemyn, or becemyn. Decet, 
Cemynge, or a cemys (or cemys, 

p.) Apparencia, 
Cemynge, or hope(n) schowynge 

(opyn, K. H. open, p.) Apparens. 
Cense, or incense, or rychelle. 

Incensunh thus, 
Censere. Tliuribuhmf ignibu' 

lumy CATH. 

Censyn*, or caste Jie sensere. 

Tliuryico, 
(Censinoe, p. Thurificatio,) 



Cendel. Sindon. 

Cendyn' by massage. Mitto. 

Cendynge. Missio, 

Cene, or besene. Apparensy ma' 

nifestus. 
Ceene of clerkys.^ Sinodus^CATU, 

{A sancto sinodo redeunt burse 

sine nodoy p.) 
Cengylle (cengylly, h. p.) Sin- 

gularis. 
Ceny, or tokyn. Signum, 
Ceny, or tokyn of an in or ostrye.' 

Te:i:eraj cath. tessera^ c. f. 
Centence. Sentencia. 
Ceptyr, or mace. Ceptrumy 

clava. 
Ceercle. Circulus, girusy c. f. 
Cercle, clepyd the snayle, as of . 

A)entys, and other lyke.^ Spiray S'<-i' / 
Auo. in spacium, H 



^ '' A Beyne, sinodus, est eongregcuno elerieorum.** cath. anol. Ceene or a synod 
is from the French ** setinef assembUe de gens d^Eglise; de eosnaculum, lieud^aseem^ 
bUe^ suivant JlarhazanJ'* roquef. Seni is explained by CotgraTe to be '' a Synod or 
assembly of curates before their Ordinarie or Diocesan." <*Cene of derkes, eon- 
uocation.** palsg. In the Legenda Aurea mention ia made of the " Ceene of 
Calcydone." f. zzTi. 

3 Tessera is rendered in the Ortus " a dyce," and texera has the same meaning ; the 
CathoUcon, however, gives another ezplanatioD, *' Texere dicuntur lapidet quadratiad 
modum talorum, unde papimenta stemuntur," There can be little doubt that the token 
of an inn, here referred to, is the ancient sign of the chequersi scacca$iumf the chess- 
board or playing tables. It has been questioned whether tbis symbol denoted in England, 
as it did where it occurs at Pompeii, a house of entertainment where play was practised, 
or rather had its origin in the paiuted lattices at the doors and windows, which, as haa 
been aflirmed, were part of the ezternal indications of an hostehry as late as 1700 ; the 
ordinary use of such lattices is mentioned by Harrison in his description of England. ' ' Of 
old time our countrie houses in steed of glasse did rse much lattiae, and that made either 
of wicker or fine rifts of oke in checker-wise.** B. ii. c. 12, in Holinshed. Amonigthe 
deedfi and benefactions of Thomas Chillenden, Prior of the church of Canterbury ftom 
1390 to 1411, it is recorded in the obituary, ** in civitate Cantuarus unum Hoepitiumfa- 
mosumtvocatum le Cheker,nobUiter eidificavit; in eadem civitateHospitium de la Croume/* 
ano. bacra, i. 143. The ** red lattice " is a term often used to signify an ale house ; 
Shakespeare alludes to it, Hen. IV. pt. ii. ; it occurs in Marston, Chapman, and other 
early dramatists, and Massinger speaks of the ** red grates nezt the door *' of a tavem. 
Of thia and other inn-signs see Brand*s Popular Antiqu. ii. 247', Gent. Mag. zl. 403, 
Iziii. 531, IziY. 797. . 

' The teim helijp was/applied todenote the yolut^ of acapital, but here it seems pos« 
Biblethatt^termrelatestoaspiralornewel-staircAse. Therewas howeyer, a miUtajy 
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Ceroyk, «ujEiratn CEKYN*. Scru- 

tovy rimor, 
Ceerchynoe (cergyn, k. cerg- 

ynge, h. p.) Scrutiniumy per- 

scrutacio. 
Ceriawnt. Indagator. 
Ceriawnt of mace. Apparitor^ 

angariuSf cath. 
Ceryn' and dryyn', as trees or 

herbys. A9*eo, marceo, 
Cereiowre (ceriore, k. ceriowre, 

p.) ScruteUor, perscrutator, 
Ceryows. Seriositas, 
Certayne, or sekyr. Certus, se- 

curus. 
Certenly. Certe. 
Cervawnte. Servusy vemaculus. 
Ceruycyable (ceniysable, p.) 

ServiUs. 
Ceruycyable, or redy alie waye. 

Obsequiosus. 
Ceruyce. Servicium, obsequium. 
Ceruyn'. Sei^vioyfamulor, 
Cessyone. Cessio. 
Cesterne, or cysteme. Cistema^ 

c. F. 
Cesun*, or tyme. Tempus, 
Cesone in londe, or o^yr go(o)d 

takynge. Seisina. 
(Cesyn, supra in Cecyn, p.) 
Cesyn' (cesun, p.) or welle aray 

mete or drynke. Tempero. 



Cesun, or yeve sesenynge yn 

londe, or other goodys. Cesino, 
Cesonyd, yn tyme (cesynde in 

tyme, or other suche lyke, p.) 

Tempestus, tempestivusy uo. 
Cette, or putt. Positus. 
Cettyn', or puttyn' (plantyn, p.) 

Pktnto. 
(Cettyn, or putten, p. Pono,) 
Cettynge, leynge, or puttynge^ 

PosiciOf collocoAiio, 
Cettynge, or plantynge. Plan* 

tacio, 
Cetewale, herbe (cetuall, p.) 

Zedorium, dicc. 
Cethyn' mete. Coquo, decoquo, 
Ceware at mete.* Depository 

dapifer, sepulator, 
Cewe. Sepulatum, 
Cewyn* (yn halle, p.) Cepulo. 
Cevene, numbyr. Septem, 
Cevyn hundryd. Septingenti, 
Cevyntene. Septemdecem. 
Cevyntye. Septuaginta, 
Ceventymes. Septies. 
Cexe. Se:p, 

Cbx hundryd. Sexcenti. 
Cexty. Sexaginta, 
Cextene. Sedecim. 
Cexteyne (cjTxten, j. n.) Sa- 

cristay cath. 
Cextrye. Scuiristia, 



« 

engine, a yariety of tbe testuiOf used in battering wallS) to whicb tbe namp of the snail 
is given in tbe curiouB Tersioi of Vegecius, made at tbe bidding of Si^ Thomaa of 
Berkeley, 1408. " The gynie that is depede the snayle or the welke, is $, frame made 
of goode tymber, sbaped squLre, kenerede and hiUede alle a-boute wythe fawe hides, or 
wythe feltea and heyres, for prede of brynnyng. ThU gynne hath wythe i|i hym a grete 
beme menabely hangede wytlie ropea, the whicbe beme may wythe dra^ghte of men 
wytbe-in be drawe bacward, and let fle wythe his owenepais forewarde to'tibe walle, and 
flo aatonye and sbake the walle. This gynne is deped ]>e snaile, for righi« as )>e snaile 
hath bia hona oner hym wheie he walkethe or restetbe, and oute of his hbna he abetethe 
his bede wban he wolle, and frawethe bym inne a-yene, sodoththis gynme." B. iv. c. 
ziv. Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. f. 105. ( 

1 See hereafter sbware, sbw, and sbwyk. 
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Quere plura vocahula haben' 

cia in prvmd eillabd hunc SO' 

num C, m S litlerd, uhi £ 

sequitur immediate S. 
Chace of tenys pley, or oJ»yr 

lyke. Sistencia, obstaculumy 

obiculum (Juga, p.) 
Cacchyn' a-way (chas away, p.) 

Fugoy agitOy abigo, effugo. 
Chacynoe a^wey. Fugacio, abac' 

tiof effugcu^io. 
Chaffe. Palea. 
Chaffare.^ Mercimonium^mer' 

catum^ commerdum, 
Chaffaryn'. Negodor, mercor. 
Chafferynge. Mercacio, mer- 

c(UuSi negociacio, negocium. 
Chaffenette, to take byrdys. 

Reciaculumy comm. 
Caffynche, byrde (chafiynche, 

K.) Furfurioy c. f. 
Ch AFYN',or hetyn*. Calefacio^frico. 



(Chafyn, or rubbyn, k. h. p. 

FricOy confrico.) 
Chafynge. ConfHcacio. 
Chafowre, panne (to make hot 

handys, h.) Scutrc^ cath. 
Chafowre, to make whote a 

thynge as watur. CalefactO" 

rium. 
Chayere (chayjery h.) Caihe" 

dra. 
Chalaunge, or cleyme (chalenge, 

p.)^ Vendicacio» 
Chalengyn', or cleymyii'. Ven^ 

dico. 
Ch albngyn', or vndyrtakyiiV/?*- 

prehendOf deprehendo. 
Ch AL angynge, or vndumemynge* 

Improperiumy vitupenum. 
Chalys. Calix. 
CHALKE,«tfpra mcALKE(cals, K.) 
Chalun (or chalone, k. h.) bedde 

clothe.* Thoraley chalo. 



1 Chaffare or merchandlBe is a word derived by Lye from the Alamannic chaiiphen, 
emere, See JaninB. Gautier de Bibelesworth says, 

'* La lyure (a ponnd) eert en marchaun^et (chaffare) 
Maie le lyure (>e bok) noue aprent elergy,*^ Arund. MS. 990. 

It occurs not unfrequently in Chauoer and Gower. In 1441 a complaint was made by 
the King's tenants of the forest of Knareaborough, that the Archbishop of York pre- 
Tented their coming to Ripon, ** so that none might utter their caffer, wherewithto pay 
his (the King*s) farme att tearmes accustomed." Plumpton Corresp. p. liv. '* Chaffire, 
ware." palso. 

* ** Calenffe, Jupute, contradietUm, eonieetatUmJ* roqubf. *' Chalenge or deyme." 
PAL80. In the Widiffite Tersion, Jerem. yii. 6 is rendered, " If ye nuken not faU 
caleng to a comelyng, and to a faderless child, and to a widewe." 

* The distinction is here clearly made between the two significations of the verb to 
challenge. Thus also Cotgrave ezplains " Chalanger, to claime, challenge, make title 
unto : also to aocuse of, charge with an offence." Robert of Glouoester, Brunne, and 
Chaucer use the word in the former sense. '* To chalange, vendicare, caiumjmUiri. A 
chalange, caiumpnia,** cath. anol. '* Calanger, accuter, dieputer, demander, iireen 
conquerance,** roqubf. *' The tribune dredde lest the iewis wolde take him bi the 
waie and sle him, and aftirward he myght be chalengid as he hadde take money." 
Wicliffite TerBion, Dedis, c. 33. 

* Chalo or chaionus is explained by Ducange to be ** pare eupeiieeiiHe lecti, etraffuii 
epedeeJ** In the Mon. Angl. ii. 190, chaluns are thus mentioned, '* aut pmmoe pietoSf 
qui voeantur chaluns> ioco lectistemii,** The word occurs in Chaucer, Reyes Tale. 
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(Chamell, besty k. p. Camelus*) 
(Champyon, or campyon, k. p. 

Campioy atleta^ pugiL) 
(Chamlot, clothe, p.) 
Chanelle (or canell, p.) of a 

strete. CanaUsy aquagiumy c. f. 
Chanonb. Cfianonicue. 
Chape of a schethe (sheede, k. 

Bchede, h.)* Spirula. 
Chapell. Capella. 
Chapeleyns. Capellanus, 
Capelet (chapelet, k. h.) C7a- 

pellus, 
(Chapyttyl, k. chapytle, h. cha- 

petyll, p.^ Capitulum.) 



Chafman.' Negociatorf mercor 

tor. 
Chapmanhode. MercatuSf ug. 
Ch ARCOLE (or charkole, p.) Carho. 
Chars.^ Currusy quadriga^ pe^ 

toricai c. f. pilentum^ c. f. heU 

gigay COMM. (reda, p.) 
Charoe. Cura^ onus. 
Ch ARGYD wythe byrdenys, or o^yr 

lyke. Onustus, oneratus. 
Charyawnt. Onerosus. '' ' ' 
Ch ARGYN wythe byrdenys, or oJ>yr 

J>yngys. Onero. 
Chargyn', or gretely sett a thynge 

to herte. Penso. 



• » * 



. / 






,/.'/ 



" And in his owen chambre hem made a bedde 
With shetes and with chalons faire yspredde." 

Tyrwhitt thinks they were probably so called from having been made at Chalons. ** A 
chalone, amphitapetum.** cath. anol. In an Inventory taken at the Hospital of St. 
Edmnnd, Gateshead, 1335, there occnrs, " In VhorOf Vhum /rontale de ChalonnB." 
Wills and Invent. Surtees Society, i. 22. 

^ " Chape of a knyfe, vomellue.^* cath. angl. ** Chape of a shethe, bouterolle de 
gayne, To chape a sword or dagger.*' palso. The word is derived from the French 
ehappe, which Cotgrave ezplains to be " the locket of a scabbard,'' but Skinner more 
correctly " vagvMi mucro/erreue,** The chape of a sword was a badge assumed by the 
De la Warr family, in memorial of the part taken by Sir Roger de la Warr, at Poitiers, 
1356, in the captnre of John King of France, when he took possession of the royal 
iword. 

s '* A chapitrye, etq>ituh$m,^* cath. angl. 

* '' A chapman, negociator, et eetera ubi a merchande. A chapmanry, negoeiaeio. A 
chapmanware, vendibilis. To cbappe, mereari, nundinarif negociari.^* cath. anql. 
" Cbapman, marchant, ehaUant.** palso. Ang. S. ceapman, mereator. 

^ T^e tenn chare seems to have been the earUest appellation in England, of vehiclea 
vaed to convey persons of distinction. It has been derived from the Anglo-Sazon 
cyran, vertere, but probably we derivedboth thevehicleandits appellation fromFrance, 
where, as early as 1S94, the use of the ehet had beoome so prevalent that it was for- 
bidden to the wives of citizens by an ordinance of Philippe le Bel. A description of 
the rich chare prepared for the Princess of Hungary, will be found in the Squyr of low 
degree, BUi8's Specimens, vol. i. ; and is beautifully illuatrated by an illumination in 
the Louterell Psalter, ezecuted in the reign of Edward II. See Mr. Rokewode*8 valu- 
able paper in the Vetusta Mon. vol. vi. plate zz. A variety of representations are 
also given by Mr. Markland, with his remarks on the early use of carriages in England, 
ArchsoL zz. 443. The appellation chare continued in use in the I6th century. 
Horman says, " the quyene came in a chare, piUnto. He came in a chare or a wagen." 
It occnrs in Hall and Fabyan ; and in Strype^s Memoirs, Edward YI. 1557, ia men- 
tioned a ** chair drawn by siz chariot horses." 
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Chargyn', rekkyn' or yeve tale 
(reckyn or ^euyn tale, h. rechen, 
or gyue tale, p.) Curo. 

Charyett, aupra in chare.' 

Charyetter. AurigariuSy gua- 
drigariusy cath. redarius. 

Charyn a-way, supra in CAC- 
chynV 

Charyn, or geynecopyn* (a^en- 
stondyn, k.) Sisto, cath. 
obsto. 

Charyowre, vesselle.' Cati' 
num, 

Charyte. Caritas. 

Charkyn', as a carte, or barow, 
or oJ)yr thynge lyke.* Arguoy 
UG. alii dicunt stridere. 

Charlet, dyschemete.' Pepo^ 

KYLW. 

Charlys, propyr name. Carolus. 
Charme. Incantacio. 
Charmyd. Incantatus. 
Charmyd, or bygylyd, or for- 
spekyn. Fa^scinaiusy cath. 



Charmyn*. Incanto, 
Charmyn', begylyn', or for- 

spekyn'. Fa^cino, 
Charmynge, idem quod charme. 
CHARNEL,or chemel. Camarium^ 
Chartbre. Carta. 
Chaaste. Ca^tus, 
Chastyzed. Castigatus. 
Chastyzyn*. Castigo. 
Chastysynge. Castigacio. 
Chastysowre. Castigator. 
Chastysowre ]yat beryth an 

instrument of chastysynge, to 

make pees. Castifer* 
Chastyte. Castitas, pudicicia» 
Chateryn*. Garrio. 
Chavylbone, or chawlbone 

(chaule bone, p.)^ Mandihula. 
Chawmbyr, or chambyr. Ca» 

meray thalamus. 
Chawmbyrleyne. Camerariusy 

cubicularius, 
Chawnce, or happe. Eventusy 

casus. 



> ** Basternaf est theea numualis vel t/merif, a carre, or a chareot, or honljtter.'' 
OVLT, voc. In the Catholicon Battema is explained to be '* vekieulus itineHs, ^[uasi 
vestema, quia moUibus vestibus $temitur, et a duobue animalibus trahUur, ubi nobHes 
/emine d^eruntur.** '* Charryet, cMariot, braniani.** palbo. 

^ ** To chare, ubi to chaae.*' cath. amol. A. Sax. cerran, vertere, 

s << Parapsis, discut, sive vae ex omnt parie hahens latera equalia, a platter, or a 
dobler, or a charger. Lans, latusdiseus, a oharger." ort. ▼oc. " Chai^r, a great 
platter, ung grant plat.** palso. " One swanne is ynonghe to fyll a churger. Thii 
fysshe fyUeth a charger, namozanum applet." hobm. 

* Gower usea this word to expresa the creaking of a door, Conf. Am. lib. iv. 

** There ia no dore, which maie charcke." 

Compare chyrkyn, sibilo, chebkyn, or chorkyn, or fracchyn as newe cartya or 
plowjs, strideo, Ang. Sax. cearcian, stridere. 

' In the Forme of Cmy, p. 27, will be found directionB for making ** charlet, and 
charlet yforced.*' It appears to have been a kind of omelet, sometimes compounded 
with minced pork. Pegge deriveB the term from the French chair. Pepo ia explained» 
howeyer, in the Ortos, aa ** herba quedam, t. melo, or mortrews, et est similis cucur' 
bite." 

^ **A. chafte, a chawylle, a chekebone, maxilla, mala, /aur, mandubiia, manduia, 
mola." cath. amgl. "Chawe bone, machovere,*^ palso. In the Latin-English 
Yocabulary, HarL MS. 1002, f. 140, occors the word ** braneuSf a gole, or a chawle." 
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Chauncel. CancelluSi cath. 
C H A UNCELER. Caticellarius. 
CHAUNCEMEL£(chaviiceinely, k.)i 

Sfihtelaris, c. f. cath. 
Chauncepe, or schoynge horne 

(chaucepe, p.)* ParcopolleXy 

CATH. 

Chauncbrye. Cancellaria» 
Chawndelere.^ CerariusyCATH, 
Chawngyn'. MutOy permuto. 
Chawngyn*, or roryn*, supra in 

barteryn', etinfrain roryn'. 
Chawngynge. Mutacioy per- 

mutacioy commutacio. 
Chawngynge, or yeuynge (ro- 

ryng, k. h. roringe, p.) oone 



thmge for a-nothere.^ Cambiumy 

DIOC. 

Chawniore of money (chaungere, 
p.) Cambitorf camnor (camp- 
eory p.) trapezeta^ dicc. 

Chawnterye. Cantaria. 

Chawntynge.* IHscantus, can- 
tu8 orgamcus. 

Chawnton'. Diseanto, organiso. 

Chawntowre. Cantor. 

Cawepys, or chavepys, or stran- 
gury, sekenesse. Stranguria, 

Chep, or hap (chefe, p.) JPor- 
tunOf eventus* 

Chefe, or princypale. Precipuus» 

Chek. Scactifactio, scaccatus. 



^ ** Subtelarii, Tnder the hele.*' ort. voc. A aimilar ezplanatioii is given in the 
Catholicon, with this additioD, " Sotular autem vel toiularU nihil aliud est, ut dieit 
Ma(fister Bene, sed aliqui contrarium dicunt,** 

' The Catholicon giyes thefollowing ezplanation, " PareopoUex, i, tramellum,*' "w^dch. 

i» properly a thimble : channcepe appears to be a corruption of the French ehaussepied, 

> Of the office of the chandeler in the household of a great lord, see the curions 

poem appended to the Boke of CurtaBye, written abont the time of Henry YI. Sloane 

MS. 1986, f. 46, b. 

" Now speke I wylle a lytuUe whyle 
Of the chandeler wyth-outen gyle, 
That torches and tortes and preketes con make, 
PerchourSf smale condel, I Tndertake.'* 

Chandler signified not only the maker of candles, but the candlestick, from the French 
ehandelier. Thns in the Legenda Aurea mention occurs of a *' chaundeler or candyl- 
Btycke,** f. yii. b. See above candblbrSi and the word chandler in Jamieson. 

4 See hereafter roortn or chaungyn on chaffare for another, eambio. 

^ It has been stated that the usage of chanting in the Engliah churches was intro- 
duoed by Osmund, Bishop of Sarum, 1090 ; but we leam from Bede that Benedict, 
Abbot of Weremouth, brought Abbot John, the arch-chanter, from Rome to this 
oountry, about A.D. 678, at which period Archbishop Theodoric, a Greek by birth, 
made a visitation of the whole island, and caused instruction to be given in the art 
'* sonot cantandi in eeclesid,** until then known only in Kent. Bede states even that at 
an earlier period in the same century Paulinus left at York James the Deaoon, who was 
** caniandi in eccletid peritistimuSf^* and who ** magisier eccietiatiice eantionit juxta 
morem Bomanorum, teu Caniuariorum muliit capit exitiere.** Bede, lib. ii. 40. See 
also lib. iy. 3, and ▼. 20, and the appendix, edit. by Smith, p. 719. The most impor- 
tant treatises on the subject of Church Music are tiiose of St. Nicetus in the Vlth cen- 
tury, and Aurelian in the IXth, subsequent to the great change introduced by St. 
Gregory. A curious notice of the andent system of notation has been giren among 
the ** Intiruetiont du Omiti Hitiorigue. Colleciion de documentt in&tt.^* 1839. 
Chanting or ** deschaunt ** was among the pracdces yiolently opposc^ by Wickliife, as 
wai allChnrch-melody by the innoyators of a later period. 
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Chekb. MaafiHa^anSygena^mala. 
Chekebone, supra in chavylbone. 
Chekenyd, or qwerkenyd (chowk- 

ed or querkened, p.) Suffbca- 

tuSf strangulaHu. 
Chekenynge (chowkinge, p.) or 

qwerkenynge. Suffbcado* 
Chekyn', or qwerchyii' (querken, 

p.) Suffbco. 
Chekkyn (checken, p.) Scacti' 

ficOy KYLW. 

Chekk YN6E (checkynge, p.) ScaA^' 

catusy supra^ 
Chekyr. Sca>ccarium, 
Chekrye, as clo)>ys and o]>yr 

thynge (chekered, p.) Scacca- 

riatus. 
Chekyr, tabulle. Scaccariumt 

stipadiumy cath. 
Chelynge, fysche.* 
CHEYNE(chene, p.) Caihena^hoia. 
Cheynyn', or put yn cheynys. 

Caiheno. 



Cheep (chep or pryse, K. chepe, 

p.) Precium. 
Chepyn'.* Licitory uo. m liceOf 

prepahnito. 
Chepynoe, or barganynge. Z»- 

citaciof stipulacio* 
Cheere. Vultus, 
Chery, or chery frute. Cerasum, 
Cheristone. Petrilla^ cerpeta 

(ceripetrdy p.) 
Cherytre. Cerasus. 
Cheryn', or make good chere. 

HUlaroy exhillaroy leti/ico, 
Cherelle, or charle (churle or 

carle, p.) Rusticus^ rustusa- 

nus. 
Cherlyche or charlysche (chur- 

lisshe, p.) Rusticalis* 
(Cherlichly, k. cherlyschelyy u. 

churlisshly, p. RusticaUter.) 
Cherlyche, or charlyche preste 

(churlisshe prest, p.)' EgOy 

cath. vel ecoy c. f. 



1 <' A kelynge, moruttpiidsest,^* cath. angl. <* Mamsj qwdam pisei», a hadok, a 
keljDge, or acodlTiige.*' o&t. voc. At the inthronuatioii feast of Abp. Nerill, 1464, 
there was senred '' Kelyng, codlyng, and hadocke boyled.'* Leland Coll. tI. 6. Ac- 
cording to llay, the keeling is the same as the cod-fiah. 

> *' To chepe, taxare, Chepe,/^ectiim.*' cath. anol. In Cazton*8 Boke forTra» 
▼ellen a senrant who is sent to market is thus directed, *' So chepe for ns of the ye* 
nyson, si nous bargaigneJ** Palsgrave gives the verb " To bargen, chepe, bye and 
aell, marehander, Go cheape a cappe for me, and I wyll come anone uid bye it" 
Ang. Sax. ceapian, negotiari, The following nse of the substantiTe occors in the Will 
of Sir John Lomley, 1430, *' I wiUe )>at my brothre WilUam hane >e landes and rentys 
bettir chepe ]>en any othir man, by a reasonable some.*' Wills pubUshed by the Surtees 
Society, i. 63. Caxton in the Boke for TraveUers says, ** he byethin tyme and at hoor» 
80 that he hath not of the dere chepe, du ehier marehiet,** 

* " Ut dicii PapiaSt Bgones sunt saeerdotes ruetici,^* cath. In the Glossary of St. 
Isidore of ScTiUe. who Uved in the Yllth century, occur " BeoneSt saeerdotes rustiei. 
Bgones, eaeerdotes rustieorum," The compiler of the Promptorium was a Friar- 
Preacher, and the insertion of this word may possibly be attributed to the contentioua 
feeUng which subsisted between the monastic orders and the secular deigy. The iUi- 
terate condition, however, of the mral or " uplandish '* dergy brought them generaUy 
into contempt, and occasioned their reoeiTing the nick-name ** Sir John,*' and oUier 
appeUations of inyidioua obloquy. 
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Cherstddb (cheryschjd, h. 

cherisshed, p^ Fotva^ nutrittcs. 
Chersyn'.* Poveo. 
Chersynoe (cherschyn^, h. che- 

risshinge, p.) Focioy nutricio. 
Chervbll, herhe. CerifoUumy 

apium risue. 
Cherwyn*, or tetyii* (chervyn or 
/ , fretyn, h. chemen or freten, p.) 

Torqueoy cath. 
Chervyngb, or fretynge in ^ 

womhe. Toreioy c. f. 
Chese. Caseus* 
Chesse.* Sc€u:carium* 
CHESKBOhLE,^Papaveritadia,c, f. 
Chesekake. OrtaeiuSi ortoea- 

turiay U6. in tigro (artoccueus, 

artodrcty p.) 
Chesefatte. Ca^6ariumyjiscin€t* 
Chbsyn'. Eligo, 
Che8Yn'9 or collyn' owte. Elicio, 



Chesynge, or choyse. Electio, 
Chesypylle (chesihle, p.)' Co- 

sula. 
Castany, frute or tre, idem. 

(chesteyne, p.) Castanea, 
Chestb. Cista. 
Chesun, or cawse (chesen, p.)' 

Causa {occasioy p.) 
Chetb for the lorde. Cculucumy 

c. F. confiscariumyjisccu 
Chetyn'. Confiscoryjlscoy uo. 
Chbtymgb. Conjiscado. 
Chetowre. Conjiscatory cadu' 

cariusy cath. 
Chbuerelle, leddare (cheueler 

lether, p.)* 
Chbubtun, or ledar, or capteyn' 

(chefteyne, p.) CapeceriuSf 

capitaneusy stratilesy c. f. 
Chbvyn*, or thryvyn'.^ Vigeo. 
Chbw metb. Mcutico. 



1 <* To cheriBche or dawnte» blanditraetare,** c ath. ano. 
s See above chektb. 

* PapUver, MS. " A chesse boHe, papaoerf einohts,** cath. ako. The Promp- 
torium gives also chybolle, einoUue, '* Papaver eet herba eomniferat anglie^k a che- 
bole." ORT. Yoc. *' Cheese ho^lRtfioree papanerie kort aeimilitudine aliqud vasetlorum 
easeaeeorum eic dieti,*' bkinnsb. See the words Chasbol and Chesbow in Jamieson. 

^ '' A chesabylle, eaeuia, infula, planeta.** cath. ano. ** Caeula, a chesuble." 
0BTU8. At the Reformation Uiere was atill prefierved at Canterbury among the yest- 
ments snpposed to have been sent by St. Gregory to Angustine A D. 601, '* eaeula 
oheeriea purpurei eohrie aured texturd, et lap^ibue euperiue a parteposterioriomata.** 
Bede, App. p. 691. 

• The Latin-English Vocabnlary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. giTes in relation to snits 
atlaw, ** Cauea, oeeaeio, pretejFtue, cheson,** See hereafter ekchksonv, or cause. 
" Aeheison, eneheieon, oeeaeion heureuee, plainte, querelle,** RoauBF. In low Latin 
** aeheso, oeeasio, lie eontrajus intentata,** duc. 

In Sloan. MS. 73, f. 211, will be found directions ''for to make chenerel lether of 
perchemyne," bv means of a solution of alnm mized with yolks of eggs and flour ; and 
also " to mak of whit cheuerel, reed cheuerell,*' the colour being given by a componnd 
ofbrazil. " Cheuerell lether, eA«9«rofin." palbo. 

7 The verb to chere ia nsed by R. Glouoester and R. Bmnne, and likewise in Pien 
Plonghman, 

** The poore is bnt feble, 
And if he chide or chatre, 
Hym cheveth the worse." Vision, line 9375. 
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Chewynge of metys or oJ>er 

yynngys. MaaHcado. 
Chew the cood, of bestys (as 

bestis done whan the rest, p.) 

Rumino. 
Chevesaunce.' Providencia. 
Chevystyn*, or purveyn' (chevy- 

schen, h. cheuesshen, p.)* Pro- 

video. 
CHYBOLLE,herbe.(7tno//tM, kylw. 
Chekyn*. Pullus. 
Ch(ek)yn' wede, herbe (cheken- 

wede, p.)' Hospioj vel hospia 

major, et minor dicitur oculus 

Christii morsus galline (hispiay 

Chydar. Intentor (^contentor, 

p.) litigator, 
Chydyn*, or flytyii'.* Contendo^ 

CATH. litigo, 
Chydynge. Contencioy litigacio. 
Chykkyn, as come, orspyryn, or 

sp(r)owtyn.**-Pt*/i7o (pupulo^ p.) 
Chykkyn*, as hennys byrdys 



(chycke, as henne byrdes, p.) 

PipiOf pululo, 
(Chickyng, or spyryng of come, 

K. sprowtinge of corae, P. Ger- 

minacioy pululaius^ pululacio,) 
Chykkynge, or wyppynge of 

yonge byrdys (chickyng or ^ip- 

pyng of bryddys, k. h. yeppinge, 

p.) PupulatuSi kylw. pupu- 

lacio, 
Chylander, or chylawndur.* 

Chffndrus (chillindrusy K. p.) 
Chylde. Puery infans. 
Ch YLDE, whyle hyt can not speke. 

Proles, soboles, 
Chylde bedde, or women whan 

J>ey haue chyldryn' (childyng 

or bringyng forthe of childryn, 

K. H,y Decuhicy c. F. puer- 

perium, 
Chyldehoddb. Infancia, pue- 

ricia, 
Chyyldyn', or bryngyn* furthe 

chylde.* Pario, 



Roquefort gives ** Chevir, offir, posseder, jouir, en bas lat. eheviare.** ** To cheye, 
brynge to an ende, asehieuer.** palsg. 

1 ThiB word is lued by Pien Ploughman, ChAucer, and Gower. '* Schift, cheue- 
sattnce, cheuesanee.** palso. 

^ In the Legenda Aarea, f. 64, b. it is related of Becket, ** and the nezte nTght after 
he departed in thabyte of a brother of Sympryngham, and so cheuyssed y* he wente 
ouer see." Fabyan states that Rufas said of the Earl of Poytiers, '* I woll assaye to 
haue hys Erldom in morgage, for welle I knowe he must cheuyche for money to per- 
fourme that joumey *' (to Jerusalem). 

* ** Chekynwede, herbe, movron,*' palso. In Norfolk the alsine media aceording 
to Forby is called Chickensmeat. Ang. Saz. cicena mete, alsine. slf&ic. 

* Seehereafter flttin, or chydin. The Cath. Ang. gives "To chyde, litigaref 
eertare, et cetera ubi to flyte.'* 

* To chick signifies still in Norfolk and Suffolk to germinate, as seeds in the earth or 
leaves from the bud. forbt. 

' Chilindrus, in French chilandref palsg. was a name of Greek derivation, applied 
to some venomous kind of water-serpent. 

7 The English gloss on Gautier de Bibelesworth ezplains ** gysine, childing." ** There 
was a woman with chylde grete vpon her delyueraunce, and at y* tyme of chyldynge she 
myght not be delyuered.*' Leg. Aurea. ** Partus, puerperium, chyldyng." Vocab. 
Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 

* *' To chUde, parturire, eniti,fetare, parere. Femina vult parere, sed non tmit illa 
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Chyldyngb, or woman wythe 

chylde/ Pregnans. 
Chyldys belle. Bulkiy brit. 

c. F. nola. 
Chyldys CAFFE,Calamctciumj ug. 
Chylle, herbe. CiUum velpstl^ 

liunu 
Chyllyn', or (for, p.) colde. 

Frigucio, 
Chyllynge of tethe or o))er 

lyke. Frigidor^ cath. 
Ch(y)mme belle (chyme, h. p.) 

Cimbalum. 
CHYMYN*,or chenken*wythebellys 

(clynke bell, p.) TintUlo. 
(Chymer, k. h. p. Abelloy k. 

obelUiy H. p.) 
Chymerynge, or chynerynge, or 

dyderjmge. Frigutus. 
Chymney. Fumarium, cath. cor 

minus, epicaustorium, 
Chyn'. Mentum* 



Chynchyn, or sparyn' mekylle 

(chinkinge or to mekyl sparyn» 

H.) Perparco, cath. 
Ch ynch YR,or chynchare(chynche, 

H. p.)' PerparcuSy cath. 
Chyncery (chincherye, p.) or 

scar(8)nesse. Parcimonia^ 
Chyne, of bestys bakke. Spina* 
Chyngyl, or chyngle, bordys for 

helyngys of howsys (shingill, 

howsehillinge, p.)^ Sinduki. 
Chyppe. QuisquUiei ug. cath« 

assuUiy UG. c. F. astulcu 
Chyppynge of ledyr, or clothe, or 

other lyke. Succidiay UG. in 

cedoy presigmeny c. f. 
Chyrche. Ecclesia (basilicoy p.) 
Chyrche^arde (churcheyerde, 

F.y Cimitorium(poliandrumyF.) 
Chyrcheholy.' Encenniay m 

plur, 
CHYRCHYN,or puryfyen*. Purj^o, 



parere,'** cath. amo. The Wicliffite ▼ernon renders Levit. zii. 2, " If a woman 
childi)> a knane child, sche schal be vndeene bi vii daies." Cott. MS. Cland. E. ii. 

1 Ang. Sax. cildiung-wif, a child-bearing woman. 

> *' A chinche, tenax, ifc, ubi cowatus. Chinchery, tenaeitas, ife, %b% cowatyse." 
CATH. ANO. *' Tenax^ a tonghe halder, or chinche.'* mbd. Chancer says in the Tale 
of MeUbeuB, " men blamen an avariciona man, because of his scarcitee and chincherie." 

" Bothe he was scars and chinche." Sevyn Sages, 1244. 

R. Wimbeldon said in his Sermon at Panl*s Crossy A.D. 1389» *' forsoth wete ye, 
that euerych auouterer, or Tncleane man, that is gloton, other chynch, shal neuer haue 
heritage in the realme of Chrisfand of God.*' FoX| Acts and Moo. The word is ooca- 
sionally written chiche, as by Chancer, Rom. of R. In French, ** chice, mesquin ; 
ehicheti, avarice, vilenie.^* roqubf. 

s Shingles of wood, a covering both light and dnrable, were probably still, at the 
time the Promptorium was compiled, in very general use for roofing houses, although 
the reguladons for the dimension of the various kinds of tiles are a proof of their 
belng likewise employed to a considerable eztent. See Stat. 17 Edw. IV. c. 4. A.D, 
1477. The term seems derived from the French eschandole, or Latin scindula, and ia 
oocasionally written shindles. See HoIland*s Pliny, B. xri. c. 10. Piers Plonghman 
terms Noah'8 ark a ** shynglede shnp," an expression that seems to bear some analogy 
to the Ang. Sax. scide-weall, murus de ecindulie eongeetu», blfbic. See schtngyl. 

* In the Seuyn Sages, line S635, the chirche-hawe is spoken of, Ang. Sax. ha^a, agellut^ 
or hese, eeptum. In Cath. Ang. it is termed ** a kyrke-garthe.'* Ang. Sax. seard, tepee^ 

* ** Bneenia dieuntur nona/etta, vel dedicationes eeclesiarum.^* obtus. Ang. Sax. 
cyric-halgung, church hallowing. 
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ChyrkynV Sibilo* 
Cherkyn', or chorkyn*, or frac- 

chyn*, as newe cartys or plowys.* 

Strideo, 
Chyrkynge. Sibilatus. 
CHYRNE,yesselle. Cimhia^ cumhia. 
Chyrne botyr. Cumo. 
Chyrnynge.' Cumhiacio. 
C(h)yrpynoe, or claterynge of 

byrdys (chirkinge or chateringe, 

F.) * Garritus. 
Chysel, instrument. Celtis. 



Chysbl, or g^uel.» Acerua 

{arench p*) sahulum. 
(Chyst» supra in chest, p.) 
Chyteryn* as byrdys, tupra in 

chaterynge. 

Ch YTYRLYNGE.^4S'cr»/tf ^tfm, SCTU' 

tum^ kylw. 
Chyualry, or knyghtehoode. ilfi- 

licia. 
Chyveryn', Aupra in chyllyn*. 
(Chyueryng, or qwakyng for 

coldf supra in chymeryng, h. p.)^ 



1 ** And kisfieth hire swete, and chirketh as a sparwe with hii lippes." Sompnoiires 
Tale. '* To chyrke, make a noyse as myse do in a houBe." palso. 

> See above charkyn, as a carte. Ang. Saz. cearcian, ttridere, Chaucer uses the 
term to ezpreas f enerally a disagreeable sound. 

<* AU fuU of chirking was that sory place." Knightes Tsle. 

* ChTRETKGS, M8. 

4 Tbomas, in fais Italian Oramm. 1548, gives '' B^ffa, the dispisyng blaste of the 
mouthe tbat we call shirping.** 

* Tbe Latin-Englisb Vocabnlary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. giyes ** arena, graweU, 
eabulum, sande, glaria, cbesylle, '* f. 37, and again, f. 56. ** nomina lapidum, 
fflariot cbesylle.'* The etymology of tbe name Cbesil Bank, in Dorsetsbire, a 
singular bank of pebbles, wbich eitends nearly seven miles S.E. from Abbots- 
bury, and abnts at CbesiUon on the isle of Portland, is here dearly ascertained. See 
prefixed to Holinsbed^s Cbron. tbe desciiption of tbe ChesiU, by tiarriaon, Detcr. of 
Brit. p. 58. HarrisoD speaks also of the Cbesill at ^Seaton in Devonshire, wbere he 
says *' tbe moutb of tbe Axe is closed by a mighue bar of pibble stones,'* p. 59, and 

copies the account given by Leland, Itin. iii. f. 42, **the men of Seton began of late 
day to stake and make a mayne wauUe withyn tbe Haven — and tber to have trenchid 
tborougb tbe chisille, and to bave let out tbe Ax, and receyvid in tbe mayn se. Bnt 
tbis purpose cam not to eifect. Me tbougbt tbat nature most wrougbt to trencb the 
cbisil hard to Seton Town, and tber to let in tbe se.** In this instance tbe term chisel 
seems to accord with the explanation given in tbe MeduUa, '* Glarea, argiUa, vel 
primum lapides quoe aqua fiuviatilie trahity Harl. MS. 2S57. It impUes, bowever, in 
a more general sense tbe pebbles on tbe shore ; thus in tbe Coventry Mysteries, p. 56, 
is the foUowing parapbrase of Genes. xxu. 17. 

" As sond in the see dothe ebbe and flowe, 
Hatb cbeselys many unnumerable." 

In tbe Wtcliffite version tbis passage is rendered "gravel wbich is in |»e brink of ^ 
see.*' Ang. Sax. ceoset, glarea, eabulum, Teut. kesel. In Norfolk cbissly eignifies 
dry and barsh undf r tbe teetb, which Porby derives from Teut. kiesele, gluma. The 
Latin-English Vocabulary, Harl. MS. 1003, f. 147, gives among ** pertineneia pietrine, 
Cantabrum, englich chyceUe." 

* ** Chiterlynge, hilla,*'* cath. ano. " Chyterling, endoileJ* palso. Horman 
says, " let us have trypis, chetterlyngis, and tryllybubbys ynough, euppedita aulieoetia 
ad eaiietaiem,** Skinner derives the word from Teut. kutteln, inleetina. 

1 Chancer writes in the Blake Knygbt, ** I chiver for defaut of hete,*' and Gower 
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Choyse, ElecHo. 
Chosun. Electus. 
Chowen, supra in chewen. 
Chowynge (or chewynge» p.) 

McLsticacio, 
Choffe, or chuffe, charle, or 

chutt (chuffe, cherl or chatte> h. 

chel, or chaffe, supra in carle, 

p.)' Rusiicusy supra, 
Chorlysche, or carlysche. Hus- 

ticanusy rusticacio. 
Cybbe, or kyn, or lye (akyn, h. 

of kyn, p.)* Affinis. 
Cybrede. SannOy in plur, c. f. 
Cyyd, as clothys ))at be thredbare 

(cyd, H.y Talaris, 
Cyyde of amann, or beste. Latus, 
Cyftyn*. Cribro, 
Cyftynge. Cribracio, 
Cythe. Qusre in S Uterd, 
Cyynge downe, or swownynge 

(cyghinge or swonynge downe, 

p«) Sincopacio. 
Cykylle. Fassillot vel fassicula 

(Jalcilloyjalciculehjuixy p.) 



Cykyr, fro harme. Securus, 

tutus. 
Cykyr or (of, p.) sothefastenesse. 

Certus. 
Cykyrly. Tute. 
Cykyrnesse. Securitas. 
Cyllable. Sillaha. 
Cylke. Sericum {sericch p«) 
Cylke worme. BomheXy c. f. 
Cylke woman. Devacuatrix 

(auriscecaf p.) 
Cylte, soonde. Glarea^ c. f. 
Cyluer. Argentum, 
Cyllowre (cylere, p.)* Crfa- 

tura (celaturay p.) 
Cyluerde (cylurydy h. cylered» 

p.) Celatus. 
(CiLUERYN, K. H. p. Argento.) 
Cymnel, brede.^ Artocopus. 
Cympylle. Simplex. 
Cympylnesse. SimpUcitas. 
Cym, propyr name (Cymund, h.p.) 

Simon. 
Chynchonb, herbe (cynchone, 

H. fJ Ceneceony camadroos.) 



1X868 the verb to chever. " ChyueryDg a8 one dothe for colde in «n azes, or otherwise, 
/rilleux.'* palso. 

^ Chuffy, ifl Forhy obserrest does not in Norfolk now signify clownish, but merely fkt 
and fleshyi particolarly in the cheeks. Frenchi jotr^. Pal8gra?e gives *' chnffe, bot^ef*^ 
which is explained by Cotgrave as " a awoUen or swelling cheek \ Ba^0, puffedi blown." 

2 See hereafter stbbb and btbrbdb. 

8 See hereafter 8TTD| as clothys. Talaris. This temiy which is retained in Norfolk, 
implies commonly merely the length of a garmenti " syde as a gowne, de/itunis,** cath. 
ANO. from Ang. Saz. sid» amj^/iM, latus, The reason of its special application here to 
clothes that are threadbare is not apparent, unless it were, that garments in such con- 
dition, losing the sweUiog folds tbat new stuffs would form, and hanging close to the 
sidesi give the figure a lengthy and lean appearance. 

* See hereafter sttnqb downe. 

* See CBBLTN with syllurei and hereafter btjlitbb of valle, and sbltH. CotgraTe 
gives " J)raperie, a flourishing with leaves and flowers in wood or stone, used especially 
on the heads of piUers, and tearmed by our workmen drapery or cUery." 

' See bbbob twyss bakyn as krakeneUe, or symneli and hereafter stmnbl. 

7 In a curious MS. herbal of the XVth century, in the possession of Hugh Diamond, 
Eso. the virtues of tbis plant are detaUed. ** Grondeswyle, we clepen in latin seneeeoth** 
p. 61. It was used ae a pUster for " bolnyngs " and sores, ** hit wole staunoe J^e hoote 
potagre, and alle manerf grenes of )« leggys.'' By most leeches it was thought dan« 
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Cyndyr of J)e smythys jfyre. 

Casuma, c. f. cochiron, Ric. 
Cyne of (or, p.) a tokyn*. Signvm. 
Cynamum. bynamomum. 
Cynamum, tre. SinamuSf vel 

sinamomicus, cath. 
Cynne. Peccatum, piaculum, 

crimen. 
Cynfulle. Criminosus,peccosus, 
Cynfully. Criminose, 
Cynnyn*. Pecco. 
Cynnynge. Peccamen. 
Cyngyn'. Canoy cantoy psallo. 
Cyngynge, or (of, p.) songe. 

Cantus* 
Cyngynge of masse (messys, p.) 

Celehracio. 
(C ynke of a lawere, p.i Mergulus.) 
Cynkyn*. MergOy sulwiergo. 
Cynkynge. DimersiOf submercio, 
Cynter or masunry (cyynt of 

masonrye, p.) Cintorium, 
Cynew, or cenu, of armys, or 

leggys (cynows, p.) Nervus. 
Cyppyn', or drynkyn* lytylle. Bi- 

bitOy subbibof cath. 
Cyppynge, of drynke. Subbibi- 

tura, cath. in bibo. 
Cypresse, tre. Cipressus. 



Cyrcumsycyon'. Circumsicio. 
Cyyr (cyre, or syr, p.) Dominus, 

erus, 
Cysmatyke. CismeUictUy cis" 

matica, 
Cysowre. Forpex. 
Cystyr, by J>e faderys syde 

oonly. Sorory cath. 
Cystyr, by J>e modurys syde. 

GermanOf 
(Cyte, p.) CivitaSf urbs. 
Cytezeyne (cytesyn, p.) Cives 

(urbanita^ p.) 
Cytyr, tre." Citrus. 
Cyttyn'. Sedeo. 
Cyttynge. Sessio, sedile. 
(CYTTiNGEplace,orcete,p. SedUey 

sedes,^ 
Cyve, (or cifte, p.) for come 

clansynge. Cribrum, cribellum. 
Cyve, for mele. Furfurorculumy 

c. F. 
Cyuedys, of mele, or brynne (cy- 

uedus, w.) Furjury cantabrum^ 

CATH. 

C yver, or maker of sevys (cyvyer, 
H. maker of cyues, p.) Cri- 
brarius, 

Cyvys, herbe (cyues, p.) 



gerous to use it intemally, althongh 80 recommended by Pliny; however, '*J>i8 erbe 
algreeney if it be dipped in Tynegre, and ao y ete — wole abate )>e f^etyng of J^e wombe ;" 
and the touch of the root was acconnted a speciiic for the toodi-ache. 

1 The drain of a layatory seems to be here alluded to, snch as that with which the 
Ittvacrum or piscina on the south side of the altar was invariably supplied, which 
allowed the water that had served for washing the sacred vessels, and for the ablutionB 
during the service of the altar, to sink into the earth : or generally in reference to such 
provisions for cleanliness as are to be observed in most monastic establishments* aa 
espedally the lavatories in the cloisters at Chester and Worcester Cathedrals. Mer- 
ffttluSf however, usually signiiies the sink of a lamp, wherein the wick was placed. 

^ The citron was probably introduced into Europe with the orange by the Arab con- 
querors of Spain, and first receired in England from that country. By a MS. in the 
Tower it appears that in 1290, 18 Edw. I. a large Spanish ship came to Portamouth, 
and that from her cargo Queen Eleanor purchased Seville figs, dates, pomegranates, 1 5 
citrons, and 7 poma de orenge. See the introduction to the valuable volume on House- 
liold Ezpenfles in England, preiented to the Rozbnrghe Clnb, by B. Botfield» Esq. p. zlviii. 
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Cyvn' of a tre. Surculus, vitU' 
lamen^ cath. 

Cyyd, (cyued, p.) or cythyd and 
clensyd, as mylke, or o}>er 
lyke (licoure, p.)' Colatus. 

Cyftyn* (cyuyn, p.) or clensyn*. 

Colo, CATH. 

Cythynge (cyynge, h. cyuynge, 

p.) or clensynge. Colatura. 
Quere plura vocabula similem 

sonum istis habencia in S 

literdy ubi I vel Y sequitur hanc 

literam S immediate. 
Cladde, or clothydde. Vestitus, 

indutus* 
Clam', or cleymows (gleymous, 

K. H. p.)* Glutinosus, vis- 

cosus, 
Clameryn* (or crepyn, v.)Repto, 
Clamerynge, or clymynge. Rep- 

cio, reptura (^repta^cio, K.) 
Clappe, or grete dynne (dynt, p.)' 

StrepituSfJrangor. 



Clapparre (clat, h. j. clappe, p.) 

Perctissorium, 
Clappe, or clakke of a mylle 

(clat, H. clatte, p.) Taratan" 

tara, UG. in tardo, cath. ba- 

iillusy Dicc. c. F. 
(CLAPYRof abell, K. h. p. -Ba- 

tillus, c. F. DICC.) 
Clappyn*, or knokKyii'. Pulso. 
Clappyn* hondys to-gedyrfor ioy, 

or for sorowe. Complodo, c. f. 
(Clappynge, h. p. Percussio,) 
Clappynge, or clynkynge of a 

belle. Tintillacio, 
Claret of a tunne (cleret, p.) 

DucHlium, 
Claret, or cleret, as wyne. Se- 

miclarus. 
Claret, wyne (clarey, k. clarry, 

p.)* Claretum, 
Claryfyyn*. Clarifico, 
Claryn' wythe a claryone (clary- 

yn, K. p.) Clango, 



1 '' Colum^ amylkesyhcy or a clansynge syfe." med. See hereafter stynob, or, 
densynge. 

B " Clammy, as breed is notthrongh bakeni pasteiuc,^* palso. See hereafter glbt- 
Mows or lymovs. In Norfolk meat over-kept is said to have got a clam ; and to clam 
signifies to stick together by viscid matter. fobbt. Ang. Sax. dam, httum, clsemian, 
Hnere. 

* *' They that serche the ende of a mannys lyfe by nygpymandars be payed at a 
dappe, clade involvuHtw,** hobm. 

4 The French term clari seems simply to have denoted a clear transparent wine, but 
in its most usual sense a compounded drink of wine with honey and spices, so ddiciouB 
as to be comparable to the nectar of the Gods. 

** For of the Goddes the vsage is, 
That who so him forsweareth amis, 
Shall that yeere drinke no darre.*' Chaucer, Rom. of Rose. 

In the original Romance pigment^ elarS, and vin parie are named together, and in the 
Merchant*s Tale Januarie is said to indulge in consoling spiced drinks, " Ipocras, 
clareie and vemage." Barth. Anglicus gives a description of the mode of compounding 
churet, lib. \9t de propriet. rerum, c. 56 ; and recipes *' adfaciendum elaretum** occur 
in Sloan. MSS. 19B6, f. 14, b. and 3548, f. 105. The following directions are found 
in Sloan. MS. 2584, f. 173. ''To make Clarre. Take a galoun of honi, and skome it 
wel, and loke whanne it is i soden \>eX \>er be a galoun ; )>anne take viii gdouns of red 
wyn, )>an take a pounde of pouder canel, and half a pounde of pouder gynger, and a 
quarter of a pounde of pouder peper, and medle alle J^ese J^nges to geder, and >e wyn ; 
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Clarime, trumpett (claryon 

tnimpe, P.)' LituuSy sutrum, 

c. F. 
Claryowre, or clarenere (clario- 

nere, k. h. p.) Liticen, hellicrepa. 
Claw, or cle of a beste. Unguku 
Clawyn', or cracchyii* (scratche, 

v.y Scalpoyscrato^graaoy cath. 
Clawynge. Scalpitacio, 
Clawse, or poynte (or clos, p.) 

Clansula (clausa, p.) 
Clavsure, or clos (clawser, p.)» 

Clausura^ 
Cley. ArgiUoy glis. 
CLBYSTAFFE(cleykestaffe,K.H.p.)^ 

Cambusca (camhuce^ c. f. 

H. P.) 

Cleyme, or chalaunge. Vendi- 
cacio, clameum. 



.~» 



Cleymare. Vendicator, 
Cleymyn, supra in chalengyn' 
Cleymynge, supra in cleyme. 
Cleypytte. ArgUlarium, c. f. 
Clenchydde (clenched, p.) jRc' 

tususy repansus, cath. 
Clenchyn'. Retundo, repando, 

cath. 
Clenchyn* a-^en* (in wraw speche, 

K.) or chaueryn* a-^en', for prowde 

herte.s Ohgarrio, cath. 
Clench YNGE. Rttuncio, repancio* 
Clene.^ Mundus, purus. 
C L EN N Es s E. Mundicia, puritas. 
Clensyd, as lycoure (or tryid, 

K. syyd, H. fyed, p.) supra in 

CYEDD. 

Clensyd, or made cleene. Mun- 
datus {purificatus, p.) 



and do hym in a dene barelle, and stoppe it faat, and roUe it wel ofte ri)>e8, as meo 
don yerioas, iii dayes." Palsgraye givea *' Clarry wyne, cleri.*'' In Norlblk at the pre- 
aeot time any kind of foreign red wine is called claivt. 

' '* Clarine, eieron/* palso. Horman says that " a trumpette ia streyght, but a 
darion ia wounde in and out with an hope." This instmment receiyed its name from 
its shrill Bonnde : it waa called in low Latin ekariOt and Knyghton mentions " elarrione» 
et tuba,'* aa sonnding the onset at Creesy, and speaks of them also in his acoount of 
the tiege of Paris, by Edward III. A.D. 1360. 

s The yerb to scratch, deriyed by Junios firom the Danish, kratse, or the Flemiflh, 
krotsen, was formerly written cracche : see hereafter c&acchtn. Chancer speaks of 
** cratchingeof chekes," and Piers Plonghman says, 

** Al the clergie nnder Crist 
Ne myghte me craoche fro helle, 
Bnt oonliche loye and leantee." Virion, 6866. 

> This term is deriyed from the Latin, or more directly, perhaps, from the French, 
'' eloiier, petit elosfermi de haies," noauBF. Horman says, '* these byrdis mnste be 
kepte in with a rayle, or a doser latii wyse, elathro,** See closbbb of bokys or o|>er 
lyke. 

4 Cambuea is rendered in the Mednlla Grammatice, ** a bnschoppys cros, or a crokid 
sCaf." See hereafter crocb of a bysehope. The term clbt-stapfb seems to be ti^en 
from the similarity of the head of the pastoral staff, in its simplestform, resembUng the 
aneient litims, to the claw of an animal, which here, as by Gower, is writteo e<e. '* Clej 
of a beste, ungula,** cath. akg. In Norfolk the pronnndation deyet isstill retained. 

' Chaneryn may be here the same as chabtn, or geynecopyn, which occws pre- 
▼ionsly. 

* Clean formerly sigmfled, not merdy eztema], bnt also intrinsie pinTty. '' He gtcft 
a sensery and a sbyp of dene syi«Mr, arfeato puro.** horm. 
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Clensyn', or make clene. Mundo^ 

purifico (purgOy depuroy k. p.i 
Clensyn', supra in cyftyn. 

(Colo, p.) 
Clensynge, or powregynge (pur- 

chinge, p.) Purt/icacio. 
(Clenbynge, or cyyinge, h. cif- 

tinge, p. CokUuraJ) 
Clenzon', or declenson' (clensen, 

p.) DecUnacio. 
Clepyn', (or callyn, k.V Voco. 
Clepyn' be name. Nuncupory 

nuncupo. 
Clepyn' A-5ENE (ageyne, p.) /?e- 



voco. 



Clepyn' yn to a plaoe. Invoco. 
Clepyn owte. Evoco. 
Clepyn' to-gedyr. Convoco. 
Clepe to mete. Invito. 
Clepynge, or callynge. Vocax^. 
Cleppyn', or clynchyn'(clippyn or 

clynkyn, p.) Tinnio, uo. 
(Clepyng, k. cleppynge, or clyn- 

gynge of a bell, h. clinkinge, p. 

TintillaAnoJ) 
Clerb, as wedur ys, bryghte (or 

brygth, K.) Clarus, serenus, 
Clere, as watur, or o]>er licour. 

Limpidus, perepicuus» 
Clere of wytt, and vndyrstond- 

y(n)ge. PerspiccuPf c. f. 



Cleroy, or cumpany, or (of, p.) 

clerkys.' Clerus, clericatus, 

clerimonia, 
(Clerge, or conyng of ofl^ce of 

clerkys, k. clergie, or office of 

clerkes, h. clergie of office, p.> 

Clericatus.) 
CClejlgys^ k. p. Clerimonia.) 
Cleryn', or wex (clere or, p.) 

bryghte, as wedur. Sereno, cla- 

reo» 
Cleryn' fro drestys. Desicco 

(deficOf K. P. CATH.) 

Cleryn', or make clere a thynge 

J)at ys vnknowe (was vnknowen, 

p.) Clarifico^ manifesto. 
Clerke. Clericus. 
Clerke of cowntys (a cownt, p.) 

Competista. 
Clerkely. Ciericaliter. 
Clerely. Clare (perspicue, p.) 
Clerenesse. Claritasy perspi' 

cacitas, 
Clerenesse of wedyr. Sere^ 

nita^, 
Clyte, or clote, or ye%^ (clete 

or wegge, k.) Cuneusy c. p. 
Clyfpe, or an hylle (clefe of an 

hyll, p.) DecUvum. 
Clyff, clyft, or ryfte.» Sissura^ 

rima. 



1 The verb to clepe is conmioiily nsed by Robert of Gloncester, Cbancer, Gower, and 
otber ancient writers ; but as early as tbe commencement of tbe XVlth century it ap- 
pears to bave become obsolete, for Palsgra?e gives ** I clepe or call, je huysehe, TliiB 
terme is farre Nortbem.*' Ang. S. cleopian, cUtmare. Forby gi?e8 the word as still 
in ose in Norfolk. 

3 " A clerge, clerus, elerimonia,^* cath. ano. 

s Tbe word clergy, signifying erudition soitable to tbe officei in tbe sense given to 
tbe wordin the King's Coll. MS. of tbe Promptorium, is tbus used aUoin Piers Plough- 
man'8 Vision, 

** I asked hir tbe high way where tbat clergie dwelt." 

See the word dargief in Jamieson. ** Clergiet seience, littSrature, «oeotr.** RoauBP. 

4 Clift occnn in tbe gloss on Gantier de Bibelesworth, to denote what is termed the 
fork of the human figure, in the following passage, Arund. MS. 320. 

CAMD. SOC. M 
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C L YK ETT. ' Clitorium, clavicula, 

CATH. 

C L YM A R E. Scansor, 
Clymyn*. Scando. 
Clymynge. Scansio. 
Clyngyn*, or styrkyn* (shrynke, 

p.) Rigeoy c. f. cath. 
Clynyn', or decljmyii*. Declinoy 

CATH. (vario, p.) 
(Clyne, or bowe downe, p. 

Declino, inclinoJ) 
Clynkyn, supra in clyppyn' 

(clynkyn, euprain chymyn, k.) 
Clynkynge of a bell, supra in 

CLAPPYNGE (clyngkynge, k.) 
Clyppare. Tonsor^ tonsatrtx, 
Clyppyn'. Tondeo. 



Clyppynge.* Tonsura. 
Clyppyce of J>e sonne or money 

(clypse, k. p.)' Eclipsis. 
C L YV YN* orparte a-sundyr, a(s) men 

doone woode. Findo (scindoy p.) 
Clyuynge, or departynge (cleu- 

ynge, p.) Scissura (fissura^ p.) 
(Clyue, or ryue by the selfe, p.* 

Rimo, riscoJ) 
(Cliuyn to, k. cleve to, p. Ad^ 

hereo.) 
Clyuynge to, or fastenynge to a 

)>ynge (cleuynge, p.) Adhesio. 
Clokerre, or belfray supra (clo- 

cherre or bellefrey, K. clocher, 

p. clocke hous, w.^ Catnpanile, 

K. classicum^ p.) 



*' Quisse* (pe^es) nages (bottokes) oue lafoureheure Oe clift) 
Fbunt grauni eyee pur chiuauehure (Tor ridinge). " 

CloQgh, a deep lissure or raTine, it a name still retained at Lynn, at a spot deflcribed 
by Forby. Ang. Sax. cloiis^*^^''''*^ ad montie eiivum, See also clench and cleugh in 
Jamieson, and Brocketfs Northem words. 

1 ** A clekett, clans.** cath. ano. *' Clyket of a dore, cUequette,** palso. The 
French term cUquet^ in low Latin cliguetust Beems properly to hare gignified a latch, 
**pessulus versatiUs, Gall. loquetJ** duc. Thns the gloss on Gantier de Bibelesworth 
renders it. 

'* Par cUket et cerure, (laccbe and lok) 
Brt la mesoun leplus sure.*' Anmd. MS. ^, f. dOS, b. 

Chaneerf however, naes the word in the senae tbat ia here given to it, ** eUnieula, a 
lytel keye.'* ortus. Thna in the Merchant^s Tale, 

'' he wold snffre no wight bere the key, 

Sanf he himeelf, for of the nnal wiket 
He bare alway o( silTcr a cliket.'' 

' " A dippynge, tonsura, A clippynge howse, tonsorium.** cath. ano. InNoifblk 
to dip signifies now to shear sheep, and the great annual meeting at Holkham was 
commonly termed the Holkham cUp. or dipping. forby. 

' '* >e clippys of |»e sone and moyne, eelypsis. To make dippys, eeUptieare.'** cath. 
ANO. Chaucer, comparing the conrse of love to that of the moon, says that it ia like 
the planet, 

" Now bright, now clipsy of manere, 
And whilom dimme and whilom clere." 

4 The verbs from cltub, to cowrtn, are omitted in the Harleian MS. and are here 
given chiefly from the MS. at King*B College, Cambridge, and Pynson^s edition. 
' s This term is derived from the French clocher, or the low Latin clocherium. It 
occnrs in the accounts of the Chamberlain of Norwich, among charges for the celebra- 
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Clodde.* Gleha* 

(Cloddyn, or brekyn cloddeSy k. 

Occo.) 
Clogoe. TruncuB. 
Cloystyr. Claustrunu 
(Clokkyn as hennjs, k. clockey p. 

CrupiOf fiigulo.) 
Clokkynge cf hennys. Crtspi" 

aius, c. F. in crispai, 
C Lo K KB. Horisoniumyhorologiumy 

CATH. 

Clooke (cloke, p.) Armilausoy 

(coUobiumy p.) 
Cloos, or boundys of a place 

(clos, p.) Ceptumy ambitus* 
Cloos, lybrary. Archifvumi c. f. 
Cloos, ar yerde (or, p.) Clausura* 
(Closyn, or schettyn, k. shette, p. 

Claudo.') 
(Closyn streytly, k. Detrudo.) 
(Closyn abowtyn, k. aboute, p. 

VaUo.) 



(Closyn in, k. Includo.) 
(Closyn oute, or schettyn owt, 

K. Excludo.) 
Closett. Clausellat clausicula. 
(Closed. Claususy p.) 
Closyd, clausyd, or closyd yn'.* 

Inclusus. 
Closyd owte. Exclusus^ seclusus. 
C Los PE. Offendixy firmaculumf 

signaculumy cath. 
Closbre (closure, p.) of bokys, 

or o]>er lyke.* Clausura, coo^ 

pertorium. 
Clote, herbe. Lappa hardana^ 

c. F. lappa rotunda {glis^ p.) 
(Cloteryn, as blode, or other 

lyke, K. cloderyn, p. Coagulo.) 
Clothe. Pannus. 
Clothe woudon' (wouyn, k. h. p.) 

with dyuers colours. StromOy vel 

pannus stromcUicuSy cath. 
Clowchyn', or clowe (clowchun. 



tion of the exeqnies of Henry VIII. A.D. 1547» where a payment appean ** to tbe 
Clarks of Cryite Charche, for ryngyng the docher belU." Blomf. Hist. ii 155. 

1 " A cVotte, eesgnst oeearium, To clotte, oeeare. A dottynge malle, oecatorium,** 
CATH. ANO. '* OeeOf glebas franger€t to clotte.'' ortits. In the Mednlla, Harl. 
MS. 3857) occar " glebariu», a dotte maller. Gleba est durue eetpes eum herbd, an 
harde klotte.'* PalagraTe gives the ferb to dodde aa signifying the formation, and not the 
breaking np of clods. " To clodde, go in>to heapes, or in to peces, as the yerthe dothe, 
amoneeUr. This Terthe dotteth so faste that it most be broken. To clodde, Jiger, 
fortier, eongeler.*' Compare clotertn. 

3 A note, copied by Heame from a copy of the Promptorinm, states that the com- 
piler of the work was "Jrater Bicardu» Praunees, inter quatuor pariete» pro Christo 
inelutus." See Heame's Glossarj to Langtoft's Chron. under the word Nesshe. If, 
howerer, it had been tnie that hehad beionged to the order of Anchorites, who 
were called ineiuei, or reelusi, it seems probable that some indication of the fact wonld 
have here occnrred. The dwelling of tbe Anchorite, domue inclusi, or etusorium, ap- 
pears to have often immediately adjoined the church, and is doubtlessin many instances 
still to be distinguished. The ritual for his benediction wili be found in Martene, 
Antiq. Rit. lib.' iii. c. 3. Palsg^ve gives the verb " to close up in a wall, or bytwene 
walles, emmurer. Cannest thou fynde in thy herte to be an Anker, to be closed up in 
awall?" See hereafter RBCLU8R. 

a Compare clauburb, or clos. Jamieson gives doseris, endosures, and closerris, 
which he conjectures may signify clasps. In Norfolk Forby observes that the co?er of 
a book is caHed dodger, which he supposes to be derived from thr French, elosier, as 
the term oodger is comipted from cofier, a cobler. 
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H. clewe, p.) Olomwy globus, 

i>icc. gUmiciUuSi ug. tn garma. 
Clowde of be Bkye (clowde, or 

skye, K. H,y Jmtbes, nuhecula. 
Clowdy, or fulle of clowdys 

(skyys, k.) Nuhidus. 
Clowe of garlykke (cloue of gar- 

lek, or other lyke, f.) Costula. 
Clowe, spyce. Gariojblus. 
Clowys, water schedynge (clowse, 

wat^rrkepyng, K. clowze, h. 

clowse, water shettinge, p.)* 

Sinoghatorivm* 
Clowte of clothe (cloute or 

ragge.) Scrututn^ panniculusy 

pannucia. 
CLOWTEof aschoo.' JPtcta*i«t», ug. 
(Clowtyn, k. Sarcioj cath. re^ 

hrocco^ repecio.) 
(Clout disshes, pottes, pannes, p. 

Crusco^ 
Clowter, or cohelere. Sartorius, 

rehroccator (pictaciarnus, p.) 
Clowter of clothys. Sartoriu^, 

sartor, sartrix. 
Clowtyd, as clothys. Sartus, 

repeciatuS' 
Clowtyd, as shoone, or o}>er 



thyngys of ledyr. Picta^Aatus, 

rehroccatus* 
Clowtynge of clothys. Sartura. 
Clowtynge, or cohlynge. /?«- 

hroccacio. 
(Clowtynge of shone, k. Ptc- 

/octo.) 

iCLOTHYN, K. VestiOf induo.) 
CLO]>ID,mjt>ratnCLADDE, K. H.) 

Clothynoe, dede. Induicio. 
Clothynge, or garment. Indu' 

mentunif vestimentum, 
Clubbyd staffe (cluhhe, staffe, 

H. p.) FustiSf cath. 
Clubbyd, or hoystows. Rudis. 
Clewe, supra in clowchynge.'» 
Clustyr of grapys (closter, p.) 

JBotruSf racemusy ug. 
Coo, hyrde, or schowhe.* Mone- 

dula, noduku 
Cobler, supra in clowtere. 
CoBYLLSTONE, or cherystonc. Pe- 

trilla (ceripetray lapis cerasi- 

nusy ceramusy p.) 
Cocatryse. Basiliscusy coco* 

drillus, 
CocuR, hoote (cokjrr bote, h. p.^) 

OcreOy cotumusy kylw. c. f. 



1 Compare hereafter skte, nubes. The word skye Ib thus used both by Chaucer and 
Gower, to signify a cloud. Ang. Saz. skua, umbra, Sn. G. skyi nubes, 

3 Clawys, MS. *' A clowe of flodejate, sinffheitoriumf gurguftiumJ'* cath. ano. 
Tbe term clowys appears to be taken from the French ieluse. See the word clotue, 
in Jamieson. 

' *' A clowte of yme, crueta^ crusta ferrea^ et eetera ubi plate.'* cath. ano. Ib 
Norfolk the terms cleat and clout signify an iron pUte with which a shoe is strengthened. 
FORBY. Ang. Saz. cleot, clut, pf7/aci«m, lamina. Palsgrave gives the verb " toclonte, 
carreler, rateceller, I had nede go clonte my shoes, they be broken at the heles.** 

4 <* To wynde clowys, gUmerareJ*^ cath. ano. A. Saz. deow, glomus. 

* The chough or jackdaw, called in the Eastem coimties a caddow. See before 
c AD Aw, or keo, or chowghe, and hereafter koo, bryd, or schowghe. *' MonedtUa, coo." 
Vocab. Harl. MS. 1587. '* Aka, monedula.** cath. ano. ** Nodulus, akaa.*' oet. 
Toc. Ang. Sax. ceo, comix, 

^ The coarse half-boot used by rostics was called a cocur, and the term cocker is 
still used in the North of England, but properly signifies gaiters or leggings, and even 
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CoKBRYNGE, or grete chera- 
chy(n)ge (ouer greate cherys- 
shiDge, p.) Focioy nutriciOf 
car^cus (caTtfotwiy p.) 

^CoKERYM, p. Carifoveo.y 

(COKYRMETE, K. H.^ Ctfntm, 
^fi . httumy CATH.) 

CoDDE, of frute, or pesecodde. 

Siliqua. 
CoDDE, of mannys pryuyte (preuy 

membris, p.) Piga, mentula 

(^testiculusy j^cus, p.) 
CuDDE, of bestys chewynge (cod 

of bestys, or chewynge, p.) JRu' 



tnen* 



CoDE, sowters wex(coode, h. p.)' 
Coresina (cerieina^ p.) 

CODDYD GORNE (coddis, P.) LU' 

gumen* 
CoDLYNGE, fysche. Moru$<, et 

nota quod tic dicitur quia 

morote ncUure Jertur. 
CoDULLE, fysche.^ Sepia, UG. hel" 

Ugo (lolligOy p.) UG. in lolium. 
Cofyn'.* Cophynw^ c. p. 
CoFUR. Cieta, 
CoGGE of a mylle. Scariohallum^ 

(dicc. p.) 
(CoGGYN a mylle, p. Scario- 

hallo,) 



coarae stockings withotit feet, used as gaiten. In a MS. of tbe Medalla in the Editor*8 
possession, Culponeus is rendered ** a carl stoghe," (in the Ortus *' a chorles shoo,") 
with this additional explanatioUi ** vel a Cokjr, ut dicit Campus Jlorum** Piers 
Plonghman speaks of his ''cokeres,*' Vision, line 3915, and they may be seen in the 
curious drawing in a MS. of the Poem in tbe Library Trin. CoU. Cant. an engraving 
from which is given in Shaw'8 Dresses. Elyot gives " CarpatintBt pIoughmen's bootes 
made of vntanned letheri tbey maye be called cokers. Peronaius^ he that weareth 
rawe lether shoen, boteux, or cokars lyke a ploughman.'* librarie, 1543. 

I Junius compares this word with the Dutch, kokerillen, celebrare hilariat but Lye 
is inclined to trace its etymology to the Welsh, cocr, indulgens. Tbe use of the term 
is fully illustrated by Palsgrave. "To coker, cherysshe to mocbe, mignotter. This 
boye canne never thriue, he is cokered so moche. To coker, bring up with daynty 
meates, affriandert qffrioller, Coker bym up thus in his youtlie, and you sball haue a 
fayre caulfe of hym sbortly." See below, cookerynge metb. 

' This singular t«rm was given most erroneously in the printed editions of the Promp- 
torium ; Pynson printed it Ckyrmete, Julian Notary Chyimete, and W. de Worde Chy- 
mette. It appears to relate to tbe kind of rustic boot cidled here a cocur, and cokyr ; 
but the whimsical application of such a term to clay is wholly unaccountable. 

' Among numerous substances, resin, grease, and herbs, mentionedin thecurious di- 
rections for making a good " entreet,*' or plaster to heal wounds, occurs " Spaynisch 
code.'» Sloan. MS. 100, f. 17. 

^ Elyot renders *^ Sepia, a fyshe cfdled a cuttell. LoligOy a fyshe whiche hath his 
head betwene his feete and his bealy, and hath also two bones, oone lyke a knyfe, the 
other lyke a penne.'* The Sepia officinalit, which is found commonly on the coasts of 
Britain, is not properly a fish, but belongs to Cuvier^s great division of Molluscons 
animals, and the class of Ciphalopodes. Ang. Ssx. cudele, sepia. See hereafter, cotull. 

9 The primary meaning of tbe word cofyn seems to have been, as in Latin and Frenchy 
a basket, and is thus used in the Wicliffite Tersion, which renders Matt. xiv. 20, *' Thei 
token the relifis of broken gobetis, tweWe cofyns fuU.'* Elyot renders ** Tibin, a bas- 
kette or coifyn made of wyckers or bull rushes, or barke of a tree ; such oone was Moyses 
put in to by the daughter of Pharao.** The term also implied a raised crust, as for a 
pie, or a cnstard, and occurs in this sense in Shakespeare. See also the Forme of Cury, 
pp. 72, 83, 89. Palsgrave gives ** Coffyn, groKt boiste.** 
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CoGBOOTE (cokbote, p.) Scctfa, 
CoT, or sobyr. Sobriw, modestus. 
CoYFE, supra in cappeJ Tena^ 

corocallum (carocallum, p.) 

capicella, comm. kylw. 
CoYLY, or Bobjrrly. Modeete. 
(CoYYN, K. p.* Blandior,) 
CoYNGE, or st(y)rynge to werkyn* 

(sterynge to done a werke, K. 

styringe, p.) Instigado. 
CoYTER, or caster of a coyte. Pe- 

treludus {petriludarius^ K. p.) 
CoYTE. Petreluda. 
(CoYTYN, K. Petriludo.) 

COKKEBYRDE. GalluS* 

CooKE (coke, K. p.) mete dytare. 

Cocusy coquinarius. 
CoKKROWYNGE, tyme (cokcrow, 

tyme, k.) GaUicinium^ galli- 

cantusy UG. in castrio. 
CoK BELLE. Nokh campanella^ 

bullay BRiT. 



CoKNAY (cokeney, k.)' Cari- 
fbtusy cucunellus, fotusy c. f. 
delicius, et sunt nomina deri- 
soriejictai et inventa (lauHciusy 
carenutus, coconellus, K. lu" 
cimeUuSy p.) 

CoKYR, botew, supra. Cocurus. 

CoKERELLE. Ocdlus (gaUimeUuSf 
gaUulus, CATH. gaUinaciuSy p.) 

COOKERYNGE METE.* Carj^cio. 

CocLE, fysche (cokyll, p.) Uoclea. 
CoKYLLE, wede.^ NigeUay lol- 

Uvm, zizannioj cath. (gitty p.) 
CoKOLDE. Ninerus. 
CoKKYS combe. Cirrus. 
CoLLEGE. CoUegium. 
CooLDE (colde, p!) Frigidus. 
CooLDE, substantyfe. PriguSy 

algor. 
CooLDER, schuldere (coldyr« 

K. H. p.) Petrosay petro. 
CoLE of fyre, brynnynge. Pruna, 



^ ** A coyfe, pilUttSf pilleolusy apex^ galems. Versus, PUlius est juvenum, peregri^ 
numque galerum.** catr. ang. See above, the note on cappe, or hnre. 

> Chaucer uses the Terb to ** acoie/' in the sense of making qtdet ; in Spenser it sig- 
nifies to careas, and also to daunt. PalsgraTe giyes " to coye, styll, or apa^rse, ae^ 
guoyser.** The derivation is eridently from the French quoif guieiu», now written cot. 

' '* A coknay, amlfro, mammoirophus, delieius, Versus, Delidus qui deHciis a 
matre nutritur." cath. ang. The term coknay appears in the Promptorium to imply 
simply a child spoiled by too mnch indulgence ; thus likewise in the Medulla, ** Mam^ 
motrophus, qui diu sugit. Mammotrophus mammam longo qui temporeservat, Kokenay 
dieatur, noster sic sermo notaiur** There can be little doubt that the word is to be 
traced to the imaginary region *'ihote Cokaygne,*' described in the curious poem 
given by Hickes, Gramm. A. Sax. p. S3) , and apparently translated from the French. 
Compare ** le Fabliaus de Coquaigne.** Fabl. Barbazan et M^on. iv. 175. Pftlsgrave 
gives the verb ** To bring up lyke a cocknaye, mignotier; '* and Elyot renders " delicias 
faeere, to play the cockney.** ** Dodeliner, to bring vp wantonly, as a cockney." 
HoIlyband*s Treasurie. See also Baret*s Alvearie. Chaucer uses the word as a term 
of contempt, and it occasionally signifies a little cook, eoguinaior. See further in 
Douce'8 Illustrations, King Lear; and Brand*s Popular Antiquities, notes on Shrove 
Tuesday. 

* This word occurs here as a substantive. See above, cokertnob. 

* ** Cokylle, quedam aborigo, zazannia.'^ cath. ano. It would seem that Chancer 
considered the term Lollard as derived from lolUum. See hereafter, lollards. 

* Colder in the dialect of Norfolk signifies ** broken ears of com mixed with frag- 
ments of straw, beaten off by the flail ;*' and in Suffolk the ** light ears and chaff left in 
the caving sieve, after dressing com> ** are termed oolder, or cosh." See Forby, and 
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CoLB, qwenchyd. Carho^ cath. 
CooLDE (cole, p.) or sum-what 

colde. Algidui^ c. f. 
(CoLB, or Bumwhat colde, k. p. 

Algor.) 
(CoLYN,orkelyn, K. Frigrfacio,) 
CoLLERE. Collare, eollarium. 
CoLLER of howndjB. Millusy 

CATH. in millo. 
CoLLER of horsys. Epiphium. 
CoLLER of a garment. Patagium, 

CATH. U6. in pateo. 



CoLLER, or lyue(rey) (of leuery, 

K. of lyvery, h. p.)' Torque». 
CoLLERYDE. Torquoiu». 
CoLETTE, propyr name (Collet, 

p.) Colecta. 
CooLYD, of heete. Frigrfa^tus. 
CoLYKE, sekenesse. Collica pas^ 

eio. 
CoLYER, or colyfere (colyjer, h. 

coler, p.) Carbonarius. 
CooLYNGE. FrigrfacciOf refri' 

geracioy refrigerium. 



Moore. Pe/ro ngnifies the dippings of itone. ** Petrones iunt particule gue aheeiw 
duntur de petrii.** cath. 

' The nsage of diBtribnting year by year a robe, or some eztemal token of adherence 
to ihe senrice or interests of the peraonage bj whom snch general retainer was granted, 
appears to have commenced during the Xlllth oentory. The gift, whether a robe, a 
hood, or other outward sign, was termed a liyery, liberata, and the practice was carried to 
to pemicious an extent, Siat yarioas statntes passed in the reigns of Edward III. Ri- 
chard II. and Henry IV. by which ihe nse of liTeries was restricted or regnkted. Mr. 
Beltz, in his carions artide on the Collars of the King's Liyeryi Retrosp. Reriew, N. S. 
ii. 500. states that the first insunce on record of conferring snch marks of distinctioa 
in England is in 1390, when Richard II. distribated his cognisance of the white hart, 
but the assertion copied from Anstis, that it was pendant from a collar of broom-cods, 
does not appear to rest on any aathority. This oollar was, howcTer, presented in 1393 
to Richard II. and his three nndes by Charles VI. King of France, whose cognisance it 
was. Sach a ^*eolare del UvereduSoi de F^aunee ** is mentioned in the Inventories of 
the Ezcheqaer Treasary, yo\. iii. 357. See Mr. J. G. Nichols*s interesting obserrations 
on the Effigies of Richard II. and his Qaeen, ArchsBol. zziz. 46. The earliest notioe 
of collars of liTeij, that has been obsenred, occors in Rot. Parl. iii. 313, where it ap- 
pears that when John of Gannt retnmed in 1389 from the wars in Spain and Grasoony, 
Richard took his ande*8 " livere de eoler ** from his neck, and wore it himself ; thatit 
was also wom by some of the King's retinne ; and that Richard dedared in Parliament 
that he wore it in token o( affection, as likewise he wore the liveries of his other uncles. 
It is not improbable that thts livery of the Dnke of Lancaster^s waa the coUar of lettera 
of SS, snbseqaently adopted by Henry IV. as ' his livery, the origin of which is still 
inYolved in obscnrity. This derice had been in nse many years before his acceasion, 
and as early as 1378 Sir John de Fozle, whose will is preserved in Bishop Wykeham'i 
Register at Winchester, beqneathed ** MonUe iuiri, eum 8 Uterd eeulptd et amelitd 1» 
eodem.*^ The liyery of Henry V. dnring the life-time of his father, was a swan, adopted 
donbtless in token of his descent from the Bohan funily ; the Stat. S Hen. IV. c. 31, 
oontains a daase " que Moneeigneur le Prince purra doner »a honordble Uveree dei 
Cigne a» eeigneur» et a §e» meignals gentUx; " and snch were probably the ** Colere 
d^argent de la livere du Roy,** which are enamerated in the Inventories of the effects of 
Henry V. taken at his decease, 1423. Rot. Parl. iv. S14. Henry VI. nsed a coUar 
formed of broom-cods and the letter S altemately, and Edward IV. adopted as his li- 
▼ery a collar of snns and roses, to which a white lion was appended. There is no eyi- 
dence that collars of livery were ever distribttted by subjects, ezoepting the Princes of 
the blood. 
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(CoLYSSHE, disshe mete, p.)' 
CoLYTTE.* AccoUtusy ceroferor 

riuSf CATH. 

CoLMOSE, byrde.3 Alcedo* 
CoLLOPPE. Prupaiuray uo. in 

frigOy QMih NECCH. carhona-^ 

dunij KYLW. carbonelUif U6. 
CoLowRE. Color. 
CoLORYD. Cohratue. 
(CoLORYN, R.coiowren, p.Coloro.) 
CooLE RAKE (colrake, h. p.)^ 

ReatellufOy bcUillumy cath. c. f. 
CoLTE (or fole, p.) yonge horse. 

PuUus. 
CoL WYD(colowde,p.)* Carhonaiue. 
CoLWYNGE (colowynge, p.) Car- 

honiza4M)m 
CoLUMBYNE, herbe. Columhina* 
CoLUMNE of a lefe (of a boke, p.) 

Columna* 
CoMBE, for kemynge. Pecten* 



CoMBE, or other lyke of byrdys, 

eupra in cokkys. 
CoMBE, of curraynge, or horse 

combe. StrigiUe, c. f. 
CoMBE, of hony. Pavus, 
(CoMAWNDYN, or byddyn, k. 

Mandoyjubeoy impero, hortor,) 
CoMMAWNDEMENT. Mandatuniy 

preceptum* 
CoMMAWNDEMENT of a kynge. 

Mundihurdiumy c. f. (edictum^ 

CoMMAWNDOUR. Preceptor^man^ 

dator. 
(CoMBYNYN, or copulyn, k. 

coplyn, p. Comhinoy copulo.) 
CoMELY, or semely in syghte. 

Decens. 
CoMELY, or semely, or well far- 

ynge in schappe« Elegans. 
CoMELYD, for colde.^ Eviratu». 



1 '< A calicei morticium,*^ cath. ang. In the coUection of Recipes, dated 1381, 
printed with the Foime of Cnry, will be fonnd one '' for to make a Colys/' which was 
a aort of inTigorating chicken broth. See p. 94, and Preface, p. xvii. where will be 
foond referencea for forther information on the snbject. The tenn is French. Cotgrave 
gives *' Coulis, a cullis or broth of boiled meat strainedi fit for a sick body." See the 
words collice in Janius, and cullis in Nares' Glossary. 

' Of the minor orders in the Cfaristian church, the fourth is that of acolyte, snc- 
ceeded immediately by that of subdeacon, the first of the greater orders. The fimctionB 
of the acolyte, conusting chiefly in attendance on the services of the altar, will be found 
detailed by Martene, or Ducange. By the writers of the XYIth century the orders of 
'* benet and colet " are mentioned not infrequently together. See above benstt, ordyr, 
Bxoreista, ** Aceolitvu^ serviens in mistd habens ordinem^ a collect. Jcholitus GreeSf 
eerqferarius LatinSf a colet." oktus. 

' '' A coUemase, aleedo,** cath. ang. ** Alcedo esi quedam avis que eeteris aeihus 
sedulius alit pullos. Angliee, a seemewe.'* obtus. Ang. Sax. oohnase, parula. 

< <' A oohake, truUaf verrieulum/* cath. ang. Elyot gives *^ Rutaiulum, a coole 
lake to make cleane an oven." See Comenius, orbis sensuiUiam, by Hoole, p. 113. 

5 « To colowe, make blacke with a cole, eharbonner,'* falso. Forby gives the verb 
to oollar, as used in Norfolk in the same sense. In other parts of England the ezprea- 
sion to coUowe or coUy is retained. Shakespeare in Mids. Nighfs Dream appUes the 
epithet ** coUy*d " to the night. See Nares. 

" See above the note on a-cohbltd for coulde. Cumbled stiU stgnifies in NorfoUc 
cramped or stifiened with cold ; cumbly-cold denotes great severity of weather. See 
Forby, and the word cumber, or benumbed with cold, in Jamieson. In the WicUffite ver- 
sion a-dumsid occurs in the same sense : ** We herden )>e fame berof, our hondis bea 
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CoMELYDNESSE. Evii^acio. 
CoMLYNESSE, oF seemelynesse. 

Decenciaf elegancia, 
CoMELYNGE, new cuiD man or 

woman.' Adventiciw, inquilinus. 
(CoMENDYN, orgretyn, k. recom- 

ende, p. Recommendo^ com" 

vnendo») 
(CoMENDYN, or preysyn, k. Lau' 

dof commendo,) 
CoMERAWNCE. Vexacio. 
(CoMERous, p. Vexativw^vexu' 

lentus^ 
CoMET sterre, or blasynge sterre. 

Cometa^ vel stella comata* 
Comyn', seede. (Ciminum, p.) 
CoMYNOE Too. Adventus. 
CoMYS, of malte (comys, p.)* 

Paululata, kylw. (pululataf 

K. p.) 
(CoMUNYN, or make comowne, k. 

comon or make comon, p. Com' 

munico,) 
(CoMOUNE, or talke with another 

in cumpany, or felawshepe, h. 

comon, p. Communico.) 
CoMOWNTE (comnavnte, k. coue- 

naunte, p.)' Communitae. 



CoMOWNE. Communis. 
CoMOWNLY. Communiter. 
CoMOWNE, pepylle. Vulgus. 
CoMOWNE ]>yDge, or comown 

goode. Hes publica. 
CoMPERE, falawe (compyre, p.) 

Compar, coequalis. 
CoMPLAYNTE. Querimonioj 

COMM. guerela. 
CoMPLExiONE. Complexio. 
CoMMUNYONE (the, p.) sacrameut. 

Communio. 
(CoMPosTYN, or dungyn, p. 

Stercoro.") 
CoNABLE, accordynge.* Compe- 

tens. 
CoNABLYi or competently.^ Com-- 

petenter. 
CoNCEYTE. Conceptus. 
(CoNCEYUYN, K. Conctpio.) 
CoNCEYUYNGE. Concepdo. 
(CoNiECTEN, p. MoUior.) 
CoNSENT, or grawnte. Assensus 

(consensus, p.) 
(CoNCENTYN, or grawntyu, k. 

Consencioy (zssencio.) 
CoNSCiENCE. Consciencia. 
Condycyonb. Condicio. 



a-damsid, tribulacioan ha]> take us,*' Jerem. vi. 24 ; and the ezpression " thou clom- 
aeat for cold " ia found in the Vision of Piera Ploughman, line 9010. " Clumsyd, evi- 
ratut. Cumbyrd, «M clumayd." CATH. ANG. In the curious translation of Vegecius, 
Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is said that a fleet should not yenture to sea after the au- 
tumnal equinox, when *' the see is looke and shit up, and men betfae oombered and 
dommed with colde." E, iv. c. 39. 

1 In the Wicliffite version the foUowing passages occur : *' A comelynge which 
is a pilgrim at ^ou.** Levit. xviii. 96 ; '' Most dere I biseche you as comelkigis and 
pilgPTms.'' 1 Pet. ii. 11. The following ezpression occurs in Trevisa^s translation of 
Higden*s Polychronicon, in reference to the use of the French language in Britain ; 
" the langage of Normandie is a comlynge of another lande, ** in the original " adven» 
titia,** ** jiceida, ^nglice a comlynge.'' oktus. "Accola, advena, a comelinge.*' 
MED. GHAMM. '* A cumlyuge, advena,** catb. ano. Ang. Saz. cumlinff, advena. ^ 

8 " Cummynge as malte, germinatus.^* cath. ang. . - . ^* V*. ';*?'.. v »<•' ^ • 

s « A commontye, tm/^t», popiilutf gent, plebs.*' cath. ang. 

4 Jamieson derives the word from the Latin eonabilis, what may be attempted with 
prospect of success. 
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(CoNTN, or hauyn conynge, k.^ 

ScioJ) 
CoNFESSYONE. Confessto. 
CoN FEGT yon' of spyces (confexion, 

H. p. spysery» k.) Confeccio. 
CoNFLYCTE of vetre (or werre, 

K. F.) Confiictus. 
CoNFUSYONE,orscluime. Confusio, 

(CONGELLYN, K. Congelo.) 

CoNY. Cuniculus. 
CoNYYS hole. Cunusy cath. 
(canitti p.) 



CuNNYNGE, or scyence.* Sciencia* 
(CoNYNGE, or wytt, K. wytty, p, 

Sdene,) 
CoNNYNGERE, or connynge crthe.' 

Cunicularium* 
CooNYONE, or drowtly (conione or 

dwerhe, k. conione or dwerwe, h. 

congeon or dwerfe, p.)* Seesillus. 
CoYNOWRE, or coynesmytare.* 

Nummularius. 
Coniuracyon', or coniurynge* 

Conjura^do* 



* *' To cone, to cunne, seire.** cath. ano. " Coffnoscere, seienHam hahere, to 
conne.'* ortub. To conne ieased in thiB Bense by Chanoer, and in the Wicliffite ver- 
sion, l Cor. ii. 3, is rendered thus, " I deeme not me to kunne ony thing." Cazton 
remarks in the Boke for Travellers, " It is a good thyng to conne a good craft, 
scavoir,** So likewise in the Legenda Aurea, f. 92, b. '* O who sholde conne shewe 
hereupon the secretes of thyne herte ! " PalsgraYe gives ** to konne, leame or knowe, 
eeavoir. I can konne more by herte in a day, than he can in a weke ; " and '* to conne 
thanke, or can one good thanke, scavoir bon gri,** ** Thou shalt knn me thanke.*' 
HORM. See Jamieson. Ang. Saz. connan, ecire. 

' ** A connynge, tcientia,/acuUae,** cath. ano. " Connynge is of that thou haste 
lemed the memory or mynde, and reteyneth that thou sholdest forgete." L^enda 
Aurea, f. 53. Ang. Sax. cunning, experientia. 

' This word is used by Lydgate in the Concords of Company, Minor Poems, p. 174. 

" With them that ferett robbe conyngerys." 

Among the Privy Purse expenses of Henry VII. is a payment in 1493, '' for making of 
the Conyngerthe pale." Horman obserres that " warens and conygers and parkis 
palydde occupie moche grounde nat inhabitaunt, leporaria eive lagotrophiaJ" Elyot 
gives " Vivarium, a counnyngar, a parke;'* and Thomas, in his Italian Grammar, 
1548, uses the word to denote a pleasance, or enclosed garden, ** Horti di Venere, the 
womans secrete connyngers.'* *' Cony garthe, garenne. Cony hole or dapar, taiS" 
niere, terrier^ clappier,** palbo. In the Paston Letters, iv. 426, the term "konyne 
closse *' occurs in the same sense. In almost erery county in England, near to ancient 
dwellingplaces, the name Coneygare, Conigree, or Coneygarth oocurs, andTarious con- 
jectures have been made respecting its deriTation, which, however, is sufficiently obvious. 
See Mr. Hartshome^s obserrations on names of places, Salopia Antiqua, p. S58. 

* Coinoun, or konionn, occurs in Kyng Alisaunder, and is explained by Weber as 
signifying coward, or scoundrel, from the French coion, which has that meaning, 

** Alisaundre ! thou coinoun wode." line 1718. 

" Pes ! quoth Candace, thou konioun ! *' line 7748. 

Here, howeyer, the word seems merely to signify a dwarf. See hereafter dwbrowb. 

^ The first record of a mint at Lynn, where the Promptorium was compiled, occurs 
in 9th John, 1S08, but there was possibly one in earlier times, and the name occurs on 
the coins of Edgar. Parkins supposes that it fell into disuse about 1344, 18 Edw. III. ; 
and he states that the Bishop of Norwich had also a mint there, but the fact is ques- 
tionable. See Blomefield'8 Hist. Norf. It. p. 582, and Rnding*8 AnnaLi of the Coinage. 
IL 198. 
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(CoNQUERYN,K. Conquero^CATU.) 
CoNQUEST^ or conquerynge. 
Conquestus, 

CONSTYTUCYONE. ConsHtuCtO. 
(CONSTREYNYN, K. CompellOy 

cogo, coarceo, artoy urgeo,) 
CoNSTREYNYNGE. Coaccio^ ar^ 

tacio, compulsio. 
CoNSTRUARE. Cofistructor, 
Construccyon', or construynge. 

Construccio. 
(CoNSTRUYN, K. H. Construoy 

CATH.) 

CoNTAGYOws, or grevows to dele 

wythe. Contagiosus, 
CoNTEMPLACYONE. Contempla- 

cio* 
(CoNTEYNYN, hauyn or kepyn 

wit-innyn, k. kepe within, p. 

Contineo,) 
CoNTEYNYD (or withiu holdyn, h. 

holde, p.) Contentus, 



CoNTEYNYNGE. Continencia. 
CoNTRARYows. Contrarius, 
CoNTRARYOwsNESSE. Contra" 

rietas, 
CoNTRYCYON, or sorow for synne. 

Contricio* 
CoNTYNUALLY, or aUway (con- 

tynuyngly, p.) Continuo, 
CoNTYNUYD, kepte wythe-owte 

cessynge (brekynge, p.) Con- 

tinuatus. 
(CoNTYNUYN, lestyu, or abydyn, 

K. Continuo,) 
CoNTYNUYNGE. Continuacio. 
CopPE, or coper of a other thynge 

(top of an hey thyng, r. coppe of 

an hye thinge, p.)i Cetcutnen. 
CooPE (cope, K.H.cape, w.)* Capa. 
CoPEROSE, VitTnola. 
CoPORNE, or coporour of a thynge 

(coperone, K. h. coperun, p.)' 

Capitellum. 



1 The Latin.English Vocabulary, Harl. MS. 1587, gi^ea ** summiias, coppe,'* 
namely, of a steeple. In tbe Wicliffite Tersion, Luke i^. 29 ia thus rendered, '^ And 
they ledden him to the coppe of the hil, on which her cytee was bildid, to caat bim 
down.*' The creat on a bird*8 head Ukewise was thus termed, ** Cop, cirrus, critta, 
est atnum utgalli vel alaudeV cath. ang. The gloss on Gautier de Bibelesworth ex- 
plaina **ffeline hupie, coppede hen ; *' and Elyot gives ** Siymphalide, a coppe of 
fethersi whiche standeth on tbe head of a byrde.'' In Norfolk, the term copple-crown 
ttiU has this meaning. Horman says, " Somtyme men were coppid cappis Uke a sugar* 
lofe/' and uses the term ** a cop heedyd felowe, ct/o," which is explained by Elyot aa 
having a great round forehead ; and again, ** Homer dedaryng a Tery folysshe and an 
haskaird felowe under the person of Thersyte, sayth that he was oopheeded lyke a gygge, 
veriiceaeuminato,*' Cotgrave renders "i^^iioft, a finiall, cop, or smaU pinnadeon the 
ridge of a house.'* The epithet is appUed to the pointed shoe, or poleyn, in fashion 
in the XYth century. " MilUus, a copped shoo." ortus. Ang. Saz. cop, apex, 

s See above cappb, eapa ; this sacred yestment commonly calied a cope, tbe wearing 
of which has faUen into disuse, excepting at coronations. is by the Canons of the Re« 
formed Church directed to be wom at the celebration of the communion in cathedral 
and coUegiate churches. See Qneen EUzabetii's Adyertisements, A.D. 1564, Wilkins' 
Conc. ly. p. S48y and the Ecclesiastical Constitutions, or Canons, A. D, 1604, ibid« 
p. 383. 

' The Catholicon explains eapitellum as signifying merely the capital of a column» 
hnt in the Medulla it is rendered '* summapars capitis / " and in this sense, coporne 
signifying the apex or pinnacle, the work with which a tower, or any omamental con- 
Btruction, is crowned, may perhaps be regarded as a diminutiye of coppe. The term 
occun in a cnrioos description of a castle, written about the time of Richard IK 
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CoPY of a thynge wretyn*. Copia^ 
(CoPYYN, K. Copio,) 
CoPYYD. Copiatus. 
CopYOwsK, or plentevows. Co- 

piosus* 
CopYR, metalle. Cuprvm. 
CoRAGE, or craske (cranke, p.)^ 

CrassuSf coragiosus» 
CoRAGENESSS, or craskenesse (co« 

ragiowsnesse, or cranknease, p.) 

Crassitudo. 
CoRALLE, stone. Corallus. 
CoRALLE, or drasse of come 

(coralys or drosse, k. p. condyys, 

or dros, h.)* Acus^ uo. c. f. 

rusculum, ruscus vel ruscuniy 

UG. in rtu>9 cath. 



CoRBELL of a roffe. TigilluSf 

KYLW. 

CoRCET, or coote. Tunica, tU" 

nicella, c. f. 
CoRCY, or corercyows.' Corpu^ 

lentus» 
CoRCYowsE, or gp^te. belyydde. 

Ventricosus» 
CoRCYOWSNESSE. CorpuUnda* 
CooRDE, roope. Cordula. 
CoRDYD, or accordyde. Concor^ 

da^us, 
CoRDWANE, ledyr (cordwale le- 

thir, K.)^ Alut€u 
CoRDWANER. Alutarius* 
CooRDONE (cordone, p.)* Ntcetri" 

um (nicetoriumy p.) amteonites^ 



** Fayre fylyole^ that fy^ed, and ferlyly long, 
With conion coprounes craftyly sle^e." 

Gawayn and the Grene Knyjt, line 797. 

A ronnd tower appears to haye had the appellation of a fyell, a phioll, or fylyolct not 
aa Raddiman conjectnres, from Jiola, a vial, bnt trom phala. ** Fala, a tour of tre." 
ifBD. ORAMM. In the description of Belshazsar^s feast, in another poem of the same 
time, cited by Sir F. Madden in his notes on Sir Gawayn, it ib said of the coyered cnps 
which were fashioned Uke embattled castles, 

*' The coperoanes of the canacles, that on the cuppe reres, 
Wer fetygely formed out in fylyoles longe." 

Cott. MS. Nero, A. x. f. 77. 

1 See hereafter ckaske, or firyke of fatte, a word which seema to be deriyable as a 
corruption from erassus, or the French cras. Crank, which occurs here in the printed 
editions of the Promptorium, usaally signi6e8 sickly or feeble, but in Kent and Sussez 
it has the sense of merry or brisk ; the reading is, howeyer, questionable, as the word 
crank does not occur in these editions subsequently, but craske, as in the MSS. 

3 *' jicus, coralle.*' Vocab. Hari. MS. 1587. " Curaillet de maisons, thedust, filth, 
sweepings, or cleansing of houses." cotg. See draffe hereafter. 

3 *' Corsy, corpulenttu.** cath. ang. ** Corcyfe, eorpsu. Corsyfe, to fdll of fatnesse^ 
corsu, corpulent.** palsg. Elyot gives ** PinguU, hethat is fat, corsye, unweldye.*' 

** Chaucer, in the Rime of Sir Thopas, mentions '*his shoon of cordewane ; " and 
in the Boke for Travellers Caxton speaks of ** hydes of kyen whereof men makelether ; 
of fellis of gheet, or of the bukke make men good cordewan ; of shepes fellis may be 
made the basenne.*' The kind of leather to which this name was applied was originally 
prepared at Corduba, and thence, according to Junius and Menage, received the ap- 
peilation. 

* The MeduUa gives " JVtcefmm, tokene of overcomynge." Harl. MS. 2257. The 
Catholicon gives the following explanation, **dicuntur Niceieria Jilateria, q%ue gee- 
tabant athlet(e,/ac(a de aummitatibu» armorum, qute a ffictie acceperant," See Du- 
cange. 
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c. F. victoriale, c. f. dicit Hc^ 

Nicetoria eunt et victO' 

rialia nicetoria sunt omatnenta. 
CoRE, of frute. Arula. 
CoRY, Bchepherdys howse.' ilfa- 

gaUy mapale, cath. 
CoRYowRE. Coriarius^ cerdo. 
CoRYOwsE, of crafte. Curioeue^ 

(art^dosusy p.) 
CuRYosTE, or curyosite (coriouste, 

p.) Curiositasy artificiositas. 
CoRKTRE. Suberies^ ug. in suo. 
CoRKBARKE. Cortcx^ uo. in suo. 
CoRMERAWNTE. Corvus mari' 

nuSf KYLW. cormeraudus, mor- 

plexy c. F. 
CoRMUSB, pype (comymuse, p.)" 

Cormusa. 
CoRNE. Grawum^ gramen. 



CoRNE, whyle hyt g^owythe. Seges» 
(CoRNE, that is grene, p. Bla- 

dum.) 
CooRNE, or harde knott in ye 

flesche. Comicallus. 
(CoRNEL, H. p. Frontispicivm.) 
CoRNERE (or hyme, h. p.) ^n- 

gulus* 

CORNBRYD. AnguloitUS» 
CORONALLE. CoTolla, COMM. 

cath. coronulla, uo. 
CoRowNE (corone, k.) Corona. 
CoROWNYDE. Coronettus. 
(CoROWNYN, k. p. Corono,) 
CoROWNYNGE, or coronacyou. 

Coronacio. 
CoRPHUN(corpchunherynge,H.p.) ^^-^ '" 
CoRPORASSE, or corporalle.' Cor* {^{i r(^"' < ' < ^ ' '^ 

porale. ^ * / , 



^ Id N. Britain a temporary btiilcling or shed ia called a corfy or oorf-hoasey ligni- 
fying, as Janueson observea, a hole or hiding pUice, Ang. Saz. cruft, crypia^ or perhaps 
approaching most nearly to Isl. korbae, tuguriolum» The floating basket nsed on the 
SuSSblk coaat io keep lobsters, is called, as Forby states, a corf or coy ; and it seems 
possible that this appellation may have been given to the shepherd*s hot, from its being 
formed with wattles, like a rndely-fashioned basket. Cazton, in the Boke for Tra- 
vellers, calls a basket a '' corffe, or mande.** 

> A distinction seems to be made in the Promptorium between the coniinsE and 
the BAOGs-PYFs, panduea^ a word which has occurred previously. Chaucer speaks 
of the great multitude that he saw in the House of Fame, 

'* That made loud Minstralcies 
In commuse and shalmies." Book iii. 

In the Romance of the Rose he describes the discordant sonnds produoed by WidEed 
Tongue *' with homepipes of comewaile, " evidently identical with the coramuse. 
Palsgrave renders "Bagge-pype, comemtMe, '* in low Latin, '* comemtwa, vox ab 
Italis et Hispanis usurpata, uter symphoniacut/* duc. Hawkins has given in the 
Hist. of Music, vol. ii. 453, a representation of the comamusa or bagpipe, copied from 
the Musurgia of Luscinius, pubUshed at Strasburg, 1536. Dr. Burney observes that 
<* the commuse was the name of a hom or Cornish pipe, blown like our bagpipe." 
VoL ii. 370. This instmment appears to have been in favour as an accompaniment of 
the dance. Roquefort gives it another appellation, esiive; and in the list of Minstrels 
who played before Edward I. in 1306, when Prince Edward was knighted, are found 
Hamond Lestivour, and Geffrai le Estivour. See the volume presented to the Rox* 
burghe Club by Mr. Botfield, on Manners and Household Ezpenses in Enghmd, p. 143. 
s The term corporas, eorporalis palla, denotes a consecrated linen cloth, folded and 
placed upon the altar in the service of the mass, beneath the sacred elements. Ita 
symbolical import, aliusive to the fine linen in which th^ body of Christ was wrapped, 
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CooRSy dede bodj (corse, k.) 

Funus» 
CooRS of sylke, or threde (corce, 

p.)* Textum. 
CoRSOURE of horse.^ Mango, c. f. 
CowRTE. Curia. 

COORTYOWRE. DeCUTlOy CATH. 

curialisy curioy UG. in cordia. 
CoRUUN, or katte (corvone, k. 

coraed, p.) Scissus{sculptus, p.) 
CooTE, lytylle howse (cosh, k. 

cosche, H. cosshe, p.)^ Casch 

tugurriumy capana {gurgus* 

tium^ tegeSy k. p.) 
CoosYN*, or emys sone (cosyng, 

K. cosyne, p.) Cognatusy cog- 

nata. 
CosYN, of ii systerys, awntys son* 



or dowgtStar. Consohrinus, con' 

sobrinay UG. in sereno* 
CosYNAGE. Cognacio. 
CosYNES, brederys chyldrynne. 

Fratruelis, c. f. fjratemalis, p.) 
CoscHYNB. SediUy ric. 
CoosTE, or costage. Expense^ 

sumptusy impendiumy cath. 
(CosTYN, or do cost or spendyn, 

K. Exspendoy impendo.) 
CoosTE^herbe."* Costus (coostayV^ 

cufus radix dicitur costum^ c. F. 
CosTE of acuntre. Con/tniumy ora. 
CosTARD, appulle. Aniriarium 

(^quiriariumy K. p.) quirianumy 

KYLW. 

CoosTRE of an halle (costere, h.)^ 
Subauleum, cath. in auleum* 



18 fally explained by Darandus. See Lyndwood*8 ObserTations on the Constitutions of 
Abp. Walter Reynold, 1322, p. S35. The Constit. of tbe Bishops of Worcester in 
1S29 and 1240, required that in every Church should be proyided ** duo pttria corpo- 
raUurHf** and the Synod of Exeter in 1287, ordained that in every Church should be 
" duo corporalia cum repositorm," Wilkins, Conc. i. 623, 666, ii. 139. The reposi' 
toriumy or case wherein the corporas was enclosed, when not in nse, was richly em- 
broidered, or adomed with precions stones ; it was termed likewise theca, capsa, or 
burta corporalium. See the inventories of the gorgeous yestments and omaments at 
St. PauPs, 1295, Mon. Angl. iii. 321. ** Corporale, alba palla tn altarif Anffiice, a 
corporalle.*' ortus. ** A corparax, corporaleJ'^ cath. ano. " Corporas for a chales, 
corporeau*^ falso. 

1 " Corse of a gyrdell, tissu. Corse weauer, tissutier.** palso. See hereafter sstnt, 
or cors of a g]rrdylle. 

^ " A coyseyr of hors, manffo, To coyse, alterare, et cetera ubi to chawnge." cath. 
AMG. To cose signifies in N. Britain, according to Jamieson, to exchange or barter. 
In Octovian a deider in horses is termed a ** corsere.*' See Weber*s Metr. Rom. iii. 
191. Horman says, ** Corsers of horses (manffonett) by false menys make them loke 
iresshe." ** He can horse yon as well as all the corsers in the towne, courtiers de 
ehevttulx,^* palbo. 

' As cooTS occuTS hereafter in its proper place, the reading of tbe Harl. MS. ap. 
pears here to be corrupt. ** Cosshe, a sorie house, caveme,^* palso. In the Craven 
dialect cosh still has this signification. 

* Of the ▼arious yirtues of coste, which is the root of an Indian plant, the early 
writers on drugs give long detaals, and Parkinson has represented it at p. 1582 of his 
Herbal. In Mr. Diamond's cnrious MS. on the qualities of plants and spices, two 
kinds of coste are described, both brought from India : **)^ oone ys heuy and rede, ]>e 
toJ>er is lijt and no^t bittere, and somedel white in colour ; " and it is recommended to 
make an ointment of coste ground smaU with honey, excellent to cleanse the face of the 
freckles, and " a suffreyn remedie for sdatica, and to ]fe membris ^at ben a-stonyed.'' 

fi The Catholicon expUins auleum as '< cortina^ quia m auUs estendi sotet,*^ The 
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CosTELEWE (costfiill, K. costlew, 
H. costuous, w.)^ Sumptuosus, 

(CosTYN ouyr )>e cuntre, k. coos- 
tyn on the countre, p.' Trans- 
patrio^) 

CosTREDy or costrelle, g^te bo- 



telle (costret, or botel, k.)' 

Onopherumy dicc. c. p. aristO' 

phorumy catii. 
CooTEy byrde (cote, brydde, k.) 

MerguSjfullicay UG. mer., 
CoTE AKiA\3B.%»^ Baltheui, c. F.UO. 



banginga with wbich the side-wallB of a hall were gamiihedi prerioasly to the more 
general uae of wainscot, appear to liave been termed costers. The name was appUed 
likewise to bangingSy either in a chnrch at the sides of the choir, or in a hall near the 
bigh table, as a kind of screen, or even to the cartains of a bed. In the Register of the 
omaments of the Ro]rai Chapel at Windsor, taken 1385, 8 Ric. II. under tbe bead of 
** Panni,'^ several are ennmerated. " Duo costen patmi magni de Vehetto, pro prin,' 
eipalibut diebue, rubei et viridie eolorie, eum magnie imaffinibue etaniibu» m tabema^ 
eulo,*' Mon. Ang. T. iii. part S, p. 81. Ralph Nevill, Earl of Westmorland, beqneathed 
in I4S4 to his wife a third part of his estate, ** eum uno leeto de Arrae cperato eum 
auro, eum eosierie eidem pertinentibut et eoneordantibue ; '* and to bis son Richard 
another bed of Arraa, " eum eoeterie paled de eolore rubeo viridi et albo, qvi eolebant 
pendere in magnd eamerd iftfra eattrum de Sher^fhoton.** Madox, Formul. p. 432. 

1 Chaucer, in the Persones Tale, makes great complaint of the " sinnefol costlewe 
array of clotbing," occasioned by tiie extraysgant fasliions of the time of Racbard II. 
In the Stat. 3 Henry VII. c. 3, against mnrderers, it is stated tbat *' be tbat will sne 
eny appell most sne in propre persone, which snte ys iong and oosUowe {eoeteouz, Fr.) 
tbat yt makytb the partie appellant wery to sue.'' llLe Cath. Ang. gives ** costy, 
eumptuoeue,'' and Palsgrave, " costyouse, eumptueuje,** 

' Chaucer uses tbe verb to costeie in tbe sense of tbe Frencb eoetoier, to pass along- 
side ; as in the complaint of the Black Knigbt, line 36. 

" And by a riuer fortb 1 gan coeteie." 

Palsgrave gives the verb '< to coste a countrey or place, ryde, go, or sayle about iti 
eoetier or eoetoyer, To bym that coulde eoste tbe countray, tiiere is a nerer way by 
syxe myle." 

' Cbanoer, in tbe Legend of Hypermestre, relates tbat ber fatber Danao gave her 
" a costreU " filled with a narcotic, in order to poison ber husband Ldno. '* A cos- 
trelle, onrferum, et eetera ubi a flakett. A flakett, flacta, obba, uter, et eetera ubi a 
potte.*' CATH. ANO. A MS. of the XlVtb century, whicb gives tbe explanation of 
words tbat occur in the Missal, contains tbe following interpretation : '* Uter, Angliee 
a botel, eed collateralie, Angliee, a costrelle. De eute dicis utre», de ligno eoUaterale».*' 
M. Paris gives a curious relation of poison discovered in tbe year 1S58, concealed in 
certain vessels, ** qua eoetrelli voeantur," Coeterellum or costeretum, in old French 
eoeteret, signified a certain measure of wine, or otber liquids ; and a costrell seems to 
bave been properly a small wooden barrel, so called because it might be carried at tbe 
side, such as is carried by a labourer as bis provision for tbe day, still termed a costril 
in tbe Craven dialect. 

^ Baltheue, whicb properly implies the girdle or mark of knigbtly dignity , the dngulum 
militare, is here used as signifying a khid of military garment. Compare hereafter 
DOBBKLBT, garment, balth^. The Catb. Ang. gives **a cotearmour, ineignium.*' 
The usage of wearing an upper garment, or suroote, charged witb armorial bear- 
ings, as a personal distinction in conflict, when the features were conoealed by the 
aventaille, commenced possibly in the reign of John, but was not generally adopted 
4>efore the time of Henry III. A portion of the armorial surcote of William de Por« 
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CooTE, lytylle howse, supra, 
CoterelleJ Gurgustintu, tugur- 

rinus, tugurrina, gurgustina^ 

coterellus^ coterellay et hec duo 

nominajicta sunt* 
Cotelere. Cultellarius. 
Cothe, or swownynge.5 Sincopa^ 

sincopesj c. F. 
(Cotul, fisshe, k. h. cotuU or 

codull, fisshe, p.' Cepia.) 
Cotune (coton, p.) Bomhidnum. 
CowE, beste. Vacca. 
Coward, hertlesse. Vecors^ iners. 
CowARDNESSE (cowardlse, k.) 

Vecordiay inerda, cath. 
CowcHE. CuhUe^ grahatum^ c. f. 

medid productd ; grahaium^me^ 

did correptd, Anglice a barme, 



or lappe, unde versus^ Pro gre^ 

mio grahaium, pro lecto pone 

grahatum, 
(CowcHYN, or leyne in couche, k. 

lye in cowche, p. Cuho^ 
(CowcHYN, or leyne thinges to- 

gedyr, k. Colloco,) 
CowDE.^ Frustrum^ congiariumt 

UG. fjrustum, p.) 
CovEY of pertrychys (coue, or 

couy, H. p.) CuneuSyVel cohors* 

(COWEYTYN, K. CupiOy OptOy 

gliscoy concupiscoy cath.) 
CovETYSE. Cupiditasy cupido* 
CovETYSE of ryches (coveytyce, 

H.) Avaricia* 
CovETOw^SE. Cupidus. 
CovETOWS of (great, p.) worldely 



tibus, Earl of Albemarle, who died 1260, still existB, and an engraTing of it ia giTen in 
the Vetusta Monnm. VI. plate 18. Among the earliest representations may }^ men- 
tioned tbe efiSgies at Salisbnry of William Longespee, who died 1366, and of a knight of 
the De Tlsle famiiy at Rampton, Cambridgeshire. See Stothard*s Monumental Bffi- 
gies. Sir Thomas de la More relates that the Earl of Gloucester was slain at Bannock* 
bum, 1314, in conaequence of his neglecting to pnt on his insignia, termed in the Latin 
trandation " ^o^om prc^rus armaturm" Chaucer relates that tbe heralda after the 
oonflict distinguished Arcita and Palamon by their '< cote armure,** as they lay in the 
'^ tas " severely wounded. Knighfs Tale, 1018. An early instance of the use of the term 
ooat-armour occurs in the Close RoU, 2 Eldw. III. 1328, where the King commands the 
keeper of his wardrobe to render up *' omne» armaturat, tam cotearmurs quam alias,*^ 
which had belonged to Bartholomew de Badlesmere, deceased, for the use of Giles Ids 
son» to whom the King had given them. Rymer, iv. 371. During the reign of Edward 
III. the surcote gave place to the jupon, and this was succeeded, about tibe time that 
the Promptortum was compiled, by Uie tabard, the latest iashion of agarmentarmorially 
decorated, and the prototype of that which is still wom by the heralda and pursuivants. 

1 The inferior tenants, or occupiers of oottages, are termed in the Domesday Book 
eotarii or coscets, in Ang. Saz. cotsssta, easa kabitator, in French eotarel, or eoeterel, 
Ducange and Spelman make no distinction between eotareUi and eotarii^ but Bp. Ken- 
nett tldnks there was an essential differenoe, and that the coterelle hdd in absolute 
villenage. See his Glossary, Paroch. Ant. 

' Sir Thomas Browne mentions cothish among words peculiar to Norfolk, and Forby 
gives cothy as the word still used, signifying jndnt or sickly. In Bishop Kennett*8 
GIoBsarial CoUections, Lansd. MS. 1033, is given " cothish, morose. Norf,'* Ang. Sax. 
cothe, morlm». 

' See above codullb, fysche. S^pia, 

4 This word appears to signifr a piece or a lump of meat ; eomgiarium is in the 
Catfaolicon ej^fdained to be **/rustum camis undi^ equatum.*^ Minshea statef 
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goodys, or other ryches (werdli 

good, K. wordly, p.) AvartUf 

cupidmarifUy c. f. 
CovETOws of worldely ryches 

(wordli worchyp, k. worldly 

worshippesy p.) Amhiciotus, 
CoovENT(coaeiite,p.)* Canventtu. 
CouERCLE (coverkyl, h.) Opev' 

culunif coapercuium. 
CouERTowRE. CoopertoTtumu 
CoGHE (cough or horst, p. cowhe, 

or host, H. w.)* TWm. 
(CowYN, or hostyn, k. cowhyn, h. 

cowghen, p. TuenOf iuantOf 

CATH.) 



CowHERDE. VaecariuSf vaccaria 

(bubuku», p.) 
CouERLTTEjdothe. Coopertorium, 
CoowLE to closyn mennys fow- 

lys.' Saginarium^ cavea, cath. 
CowLEy vesselle (for to sette ves- 

sell, p.)* Tina, cath. 
CowLE, or coope (cope, h. 

coupe, p.)^ Capa. 
CowLE, munkys abyte. CuctdlOf 

cucuUu»y c. F. 
CowLE TRE, or soo tre.* jPa- 

langaf vectatoriumf cath. 
CowME of corfle. Cumba. 
Cow(m)fory, herbe (cowmfory, 



that ** cowde is an old EDgliflh word, Bignifying a gobbet, morcell, or peece of any 
thing cnt ont/' bnt he appears to have tiJcen it from the Promptoiinm, and Skinner 
gives it on his authority. Posdbly cowde may have some analogy with cnd, which in 
the Promptorinm is written cood. See aboTe chxw the cood. Ang. Saz. cadj rumen. 

1 *• A couent, eonventugf eonventieulu9,^* cath. ano. The derivation of the word is 
faere eridently from the French, eouvent, and not from the Latin : and the orthography 
of the name Coyent Garden thns appears to ha^e the sanction of ancient anthority. 

> Among the Tirtues of ** horhowne,*' as stated inatranslationofMacer^sTreatiseon 
Plants, MS. XVth Cent. belonging to Hngh W. Diamond, Esq. is the foUowing : ** >ia 
erbe y-dronke in olde wyne helpi]> >e kjnges hostCj and J>e oomone coghe eke.'* In 
another place a decoction of roots of *< skyrewhite " is recommended to heal **^ 
chynke and )>e olde coghe." Skinner says the hooping-oonffh was termed in Lincoln- 
shire kin-congh, and deriyes the word from the Be(j;. kicnkhost, and the verb kinchen, 
diffieuUer ^jtirare. See hereafter hoobx, or cowghe, and rostySI. 

* ** Conpe or conle for capons, or other ponltrie ware, eaiffe aux ehofpon»,** palip. 
The name was probably assigned in conseqnence of a sapposed similarity to a monk*8 
oowl, whenoe likewise the name has been giTcn to the oovering of a chimney. Ang. Sax. 
cohle, eueuUa. Elyot gives ** seirpea, a donnge potte, or colne made with roddes.*' 

- i * The cope was originaUy wom with a hood, which at a subfeqnent time was repre- 
sented only bj embroidery on the back. Hence, probably, this garment was sometinies 
termed a cowle. Chanoer repeatedly terms the monastic habita oope. See the descrip- 
tion of Hnberd the Frere» who was not like a *' cloisterere,** 

** With thredbare cope as is a poure scolere. 
Of double worsted was his semieope, 
That ronnd was as a belle, out of the presse.** 

k « THna, vae vinarium a»^/tMtmi<m.** outus. In thQ accounts of the church- 
wardens of Walden, in Essez, occurs a charge in 37 Hen. VI. 1448, for a " cowle pro 
aqud benedietA, z.J.** Hist. of Audley End, by Lord Braybrooke. In Essez the tenn 
cowl is applied at the present time to any description of tub. See Kennett*s Gloisary, 
nnder the word cowele ; he snpposes it to be derived from eueula, a vessel shaped like 
aboat. 

* ** Pkakmga eei haeia, vel guidam baeuiui adportandae etgfae, Angliee a stang, or a 
CAM. soc. o 
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K. p.) Cotuoltda majory et 

minor diciturdajsy (dayseys, p.) 
CoMFORTE. Consolacioy confor^ 

ta^cioy consolamen* 
CoMFORTOWRE (confortoure, p.) 

Consolator (confortator^ K.) 
(CowMFORTYN, or cumfortyn, k. 

conforten, p. ConfortOy consolor.) 
CowNSELLE. Consiliumn 
CowNSELLE, or preuey thynge to 

know. Secretum, c. f. misterium. 
CowNSELHOwsE. Concionahu» 

lum, consiliabulumy cath. 



Cow(n)sellour. Consiliarius. 
(CowNSELYN, or aske counselly 

or gyue counBell, K. Con- 

stdo,) 

(COWNTYN, K. Computo.) 

CowNT ROLLARE (countroUouTe, 

p.) Contrarotulator. 
CouNTESS. Comitassa. 
CowNTYNGE. Computado. 
CowNTYNOE BORDE, or table. Ta" 

pecedy tapecetOy uo. in torreo 

{trapecea^ p.) 
CowNTowRE.' Complicatorium, 



calstaffe.*' onTns. *' Courge^ a stang, pale-staffe, or cole-staffe, carried on the shoul- 
der, and notched for the han^ng of a palei at both ends.*' cotgr. In Caxton*8 Mir- 
roor of the World, c. 10, A.D. 1481 , it is related that in Ynde '< the cbiBtres of grapes ben 
so grete and so fulle of mnste, that two men ben gretly chaiged to bere one of them only 
▼pon a colestaff.'* In Hoole'8 translation of the Orbis sensaalium by Comenius, 1658, 
is given a representation of the cole-staff {aerumnd) osed for bearing a bnrden between 
two persons, p. 135 ; and again at p. 113, where it appears as used by brewers to carry 
to the oellar the newly-made beer in '* soes," or tubs with two handles (labrajf called 
also cowls. In Brand's Popular Antiquities, ii. 107, will be found an account of the 
local custom of riding the cowhstaff, or stang. 

* At the period when the Promptorium was compiled, calculations were nsuaUy made 
by means of the abacuSf or counting-board, and counters, which were chiefly the pieces 
of base metal to which the name of Nuremburgh tokens has commonlybeengiTen. The 
** augrim stones" mentioned by Chaucer in the Miller's Tale, where he describes the 
derk of Oxford's study, probably served the same purpose. Palsgrave gives ** counters 
to cast a count with, iect, iecton.** The science of calculation termed algoriam had, 
however, been partially introduced. See aboYe awgrtm. The term counter signified 
also the table on which such accounts were cast, and even the counting-house, in which 
last sense it occurs in Chaucer, where it is related that the Merchanfs wife went to call 
her husband, 

** And knocketh at his oountour boldely." Shipman'8 Tale. 

A curions representation of the counter-table occurs in drawings of the time of Edward 
II. in Sloane MS. 3983. In a letter from Margaret Paston to her husband, about 1459, 
regarding some alterations in his honse, is the foUowing passage : '* I have take the 
measure in the draute cham*yr, as ye wold yo' cofors and ▼o'^ cowntewery shuld be sette 
for the whyle, and y' is no space besyde the bedd, thow the bedd wer remevyd to the 
dore, for to sette bothe yo' bord and yo*^ kofors ther, and to have space to go and sytte 
besyde." Paston Letters, iii. 334. At a later time there appears to have been a piece 
of ordinary furniture in the hall of a mansion termed a counter, probably from its re- 
semblance to the table properly so called. In the Inyentories printed by the Surtees 
Society, mention frequently occurs of the counter and the counter-doths ; as likewise 
of ** doble counters, counters of the myddell bynde, Flanders counters with thdr car- 
pets." Wills and luTent. i. 133, 154, 158. 
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(Cow^jTiNOE Howsy p.* Com- 

putoria.) 
CowNTYSE (cowDte, K. count, P.) 

Compotus {racioy p.) 
CowNTYRFETE, what 80 hvt be. 

ConformaU. 

(COWNTYRFETYN, K. ConfigUTOy 

conformo») 

Co WNTYRFET YNGE. Cbn/omOCtO. 
COWYNTYRPEYCE (peys, K. pOJS, 

p.) Ho$timentum^Ubramentum. 

COWNTYRTALY." Anticopa^C ATH. 

CowNTERE (countour, p.) Com» 

putarius (computcUorium, p.) 
(CouNTER*, p.* ComputatoTy com- 

potista.) 
(CowNTRYN soDge, K. in songe, p. 

OccentOy c. f.) 
CowNTERYNGE jii 8onge. Con- 

centusy c. f. (pccentv^y K.) 
CowpARE. Cuparius. 
CowpE, or pece.^ CraJterf^cuppOy p.) 
CowPYLLE, of ij thynggys. Co- 

pula (cuplay p.) 
(CowPLYN, K. Copulo,) 
CowpLYD. Copulatus. 
(CowRYN, or strechynge, k. curyn, 

or astretchyn, p. aretchyn, j. n. 

Attingo, CATH.) 



Cow(r)cer, horse (cowsere, k. 

courcer*, p.) Succursarius, gra» 

darius, cath. 
CowRSE. Cursus, 
Cowrse of mete. Missoriumy ug. 

inferoy vel cursusferculorum, 
CowuRS of frute yn ]>e ende of 

mete (cowrs, k.) JBeUarium, 

CATH. coUibiumy imponen- 

tum* 
CowsLOPE, herbe (cowslek, or 

cowslop, p.) Herha petrij herha 

paralisist ligustra, kylw. (vac- 

cima, p.) 
CowRS of ordyr, or rewe. Series, 
Crabbe, fysche. Cancer, 
Crabbe, appuUe orfrute. Maci- 

anum» 
Crabbe, tre. Acerhusy macianus, 

arbutus. 
Crabbyd, awke, or wrawe (wray- 

warde, w.)' Ceronicusy hilosus, 

cancerinus» 
(Cracche, or manger, supra 

in CRYBBE.) 

Cracchyn*, supra in clawyn* 
(cramsyn, p.)* Scalpico. 

Cracchynge (cratchinge, p.) 
Sculptura. 



> " A cowQtynge place, Hbratorium.** cath. ano. 
* " A cownter, antieopa.^* cath. ano. 

> See above clbbkb of cowntys. The appellation which occara in Chancer*s de- 
Bcription of the Frankelein was pkcedbyTyrwhittamonghiawordsnotunderatood. 

" A Bhereve had he ben, and a coontonr.'' Cant. Tales, Prol. 

A conntonr appears to have been one retained to defend a canse or plead for another, 
in old French, conter, See the Stat. 3 Edw. I. c. S4, against deceit or collnsion by 
pleadera, '* serjaunt, eontour, ou aittre," who being convicted, shoald suffer imprison- 
ment, and never again be heard ** en la Court le Reyt o conter pur nuliuy.** It may, 
however, be questionable whether Chaucer used the term in this sense, and it seems 
possible that escheator may be meant ; the office like that of sheriff was held for a 
Umited time, and was serred only by the gentry of name and station in their county. 
See hereafter veck, cuppe. 

' See aboTC awke, or angry, andhereafter wbaw, froward. 

' See above the note on clawtn', or cracchyn'. In the history of St. Eutrope it ^ 
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Crafte* Arsy artificium. 
Crafty. Artificiosw (artatuSf p.) 
Craftynesse. Industria. 
Craftyly. Artificiosey arcite. 
Cragoestonb (crag' stone, p.) 

Rupa^ scoptdoy cepidoy cath. 

saxunu 
Crakke, or dyn. Crepitusyjra" 

gory c. F. 
CRAKENELLE,brede.i Creptitel- 

lusyjraginellus (artocopusy k.) 
Crakkyn', as salt yn a fyre, or 

o^r lyke. Crepito. 
Crakkyn'» or Bchyllen nothys 

(shill notes, p.) Excorticoy 

enuculoy enucleoy kylw. 
Crakkynge. Crepor^ c. f. 
Crakynge, or (of> p.)bo8te.^ Jac- 

tancioy arroganda* 
Crampe. Spa.smus, cath. 
Cramzyn', supra in cracchyn' 

(cram8yn,nfpramchiwyn, h. p.) 



Cramsynge, supra in cracch- 

YNGE (cratchingre, p.)' 
Crane, byrde. Grus. 
Crayne, or crayues (crany or 

cranesy p.) RinMy rtm«/a, 

riscusy cath. 
Cranyyd. RmuUus. 
Cranyyn'. Rimo, 
Cranke, instrument.^ CiriUus 

(jgirgillusj K. H. p.) 
Cranke of a welle. Maustrumj 

haustra. 
Crappe, or gropys of come.* 

Acus, CATH. cr^allumy c. f. 
Craschyn', as tethe (crayschyn, 

H. crasshen teethe, p.)^ I^^remoy 

frondeo (strideoy P.) 
Cracchynge of tethe, or grynn- 

ynge (crashynge, k. craskinge» 

p.) Stridoryfremitus. 
Craske, or fryke of fatte (crask, 

or lusty, K.)^ Crassus. 



related that *'she ranto hym y* had slayne her broder, and wolde haue cratched his 
eyen ont of hia heed." Legend. Anr. f. 51, b. Palsgrave gives the verb " to cratche 
▼iolently with ones nayles, ffraiigner,** '* He crached me cnnedly abont the chekia, 
tmaui^ iaeeravit.** The Promptorinm gives also cnAMZTM' in the same aenae. 

■ The kind of biacnit which still bears thia name was in France called craquelin s 
Skinner giyefl alao Belg. craeckelinck. " Pattilla, a cake, craknel or wygge.*' ortus. 
See above bbkdb twyys bakyn, as krakenelle, or symnel. 

* *' Jaeto, id est pioriari, erogare. AngUee, to boost, or crake. Jaetor, a craKer.'* 
oRTUS. ** Craker, a boster, bobameier» To make anannte, boste or crake. When he 
is well whyttelled, he wyil crake goodly of liis manhode ; quand il a bien beu, iieetante 
gorgiasemeni^* palso. Forby gires this word as still in nse in Norfolk. See Jamieson*s 
Dictionary. 

s CBANSYNon, wpra m CBnccHTNoa, mb. 

4 Cfirgiiiui signifies a kind of reel for winding thread. *' Girgiiium, Angiice, a haspe, 
or a payre of yeme wyndle blades." obtus. Ang. Sax. cranc-staef, a weaver^s instm- 
ment. 

* In low Latin the word erappm is nsed in this sense, " abfeeiio biadi, ut erappm — 
reeoiiigaiur.** Fleta, lib. ii. c. 83. Dncange gives also cngnnMm, which he derives 
from Belg. krappen, exeidere, ** Crappes, aeue,** cath. ang. " Qrapin, eribiure, 
le bied qui tonibe du tMm.*' boqubf. 

* ** To crasshe with my tethe togyther, grincher. To crasshe, as a thynge dothe tbat 
is cryBpc or britell bytwene ones teUie, ereeper." palsg. 

7 Tbis wordis given by Skinner among the ancient words, *' Crask, Authori Diet. 
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Crauare. Procaxy pecuUuty 

peeukaf cath. 
Crauas, wpra in crant. 
Crawe, or crowpe of a byrde» or 

o^r fowlys. GabWf venculoy 

CATH. 

Crawyn* (cravyn, k.) Procoy 

procaciOf rogitoy cath. 
Crawynge. Procacitaa* 
Cracoke, relefe of molte talowe 

or grese (crauche, k. crawke or 

crappe, h. p.)i Cremiwn (^quod 

restat injrixorio, k.) 
Crede. Symbolumy cath. 
Credel, or cradel. Crepundiunh 

cunabukmh cuna, crocea^ c. f. 
Credel BONDEy or cradel bonde. 

Faseioy fateidUy cath. quicia 

(iniciaj p.) 
Crekyn* (as hennes, p.^ supra m 

CLOKKYN*. &i'acillo (crispOy p.) 



Crelle (creke, h. p.) baskett or 

lepe.^ CartaUusy sporta. 
Creme of mylke. Qucu:cumy ug. c. f. 
Cremyn', or remyn', as lycour.* 

Spumat. 
Crbmmyd, or crammyd, or stoifyd. 

Farcinaius. 
Cremmyn', or staflyn'. Farcinoy 

repleoy cath. 
Cremmynge, orcnunmynge. Far- 

cinacio, 
Crepere, or he ]>at crepythe. 

Heptor. 

CrEPYN*. R^Oy UG. 

Crepynoe. tlepcioy reptura. 
Crepawnde, or crapawnde, pre- 

cyous stone (crepaud, p.)* Sma^ 

ragdus. 
Crese, or mcrese (cres, or incres, 

K. p.) Excrescencia (incremen" 

tumy p.) 



AngL igmd quem solum occtirrit, etrp, plnffuis, obesus^ q, d. erassius, a Lat, erassMi.** 
It ifl perhaps more directly oomipted from the old French word eras, which has the 
same rignificetlon. 

' In a MS. of the Medalla in the Editor*8 poMession cremium is rendered ** a cra- 
conum of grece or talwhe." ** Bxtrema erematio eepit vei tUudquod relinquiiur ustum 
in frixorio.*'* obtus. "A crakane» eremiumJ*^ cath. ang. The term cracklinga, 
which occnrsin the Scotch Acts, James VI. ia explained bj Jamieson aa signifying &e 
refuse of melted tallow ; Su. G. and Isl. krak, quiequiUm, from krekia, to throw away. 
Tallow craps has a like meaning in the Craven dialect. 

* Creel ia given by Moore as a word not freqnently nsed in Suffolk ; Forby does not 
mention it, bnt it occurs in the Craven dialect, and signifies an oiier baaket, or crate. 
See Jamie8on'8 Dictionary. Roquefort explains ereU aa aignifyiog a hurdle, cratieula. 
LsPB occurs hereafter. 

3 See hereafter bbmtR, as ale, or other lycoure. 

4 Precyouatone, ns. " Crapande, a precious stone, ertqMtudine," palsg. Cotgraye 
explains emqMiudine as signifying the atone chelonitifl, or tiie toad-stone. The precioua 
atone found, as it was asserted, in the head of a toad, was supposed to possess many 
Tirtuesi and especially as a presenrative against poison. On some of these stones, ac- 
cording to Atbertus Magnus, the figure of the animal was imprinted ; these were of 
a green colour, and termed enqtaudinaf being possibly the kind here called smaragdus, 
a name which properly denotes the emerald. These stones were known also by the 
appellations borax, brontia, ehelonitis, nise, batraehitee, or eeraunia. In the Metrical 
Romance entitled Emare is described a rich vesture, thickly set with gems, rubies, 
fopaxei '' crapowtes and nakette; " the word is also written '* crapawtes.'* More de- 
taiied information on this subject will be found in Gesner, de quadrup. ovip. ii. G. 
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Cresyn', or encresyn'. Accresco, 
Cressaunt.* Lunula^ cath. 

UG. 

Cresse, herbe. Narsturcium. 
Cresse, seede. Gardanum» 
Cressyt.* Crucibolltmh c. f. 
Creste, on an hede. Crista. 
Creste, or a werke.^ Anagliphaf 

c. F. 
C RBS TE, of a byrdy s hede. Cirrus, 



Creyste, of londe eryyde (of a 

londe erryed, p.)^ Porca^ cath. 
Crestyn', or a-rayyii* wythe a 

creste (or sette on a creest, p.) 

Cristo, 
Creues, supra in crany. 
(Creveys, fysshe, k. creues, p.* 

Polipus.) 
Crye. Clamovy vociferacio, 
Crye of schypmen, that ys clepyd 



▼ol. yi. where 
Gower relates 



See also Douce*8 Illnstrations of Shakspeare, As you like it^ Act 2, Sc. I. ; and the 
word toad-stone in Nares' Gloasary. 

1 *' A cressent a-bowte y' nek, torques, torquist lufiula.** cath. ang. Lunula \a 
ezplained in the Ortus to be an oroament for a woman^s neck, shaped like the moon. 
** Anglice, an ouche, or barre." 

> " BatuliUt a cressed, quoddam vas in quo ponuntur prune.*^ ortus. ** A cressett, 
hatiUu9f crueibulumi lucuhrum, A crosser, crudbulumt lucubrum," catr. ano. A 
curious representation of the cresset of the time of Henry III. occurs in one of the 
Bubjects from the Fainted Chamber, engraved in the Monum. Vetusta, 
Abimelech is pourtrayed attempting to set fire to the tower of Thebes. 
that in Gideon's little troop every man had 

** A potte of erthei in which he tath 
A light brennyng in a cresset." Conf. Am. lib. viii. 

This word is derived from the French, **crasiet, lampe de nuit.** roqubf. See 
Douce's Illustrations of Shakspeare, and the representatdons of ancient cressets there 
given. Hen. lY. Part I. In Queen Elizabeth^s Armoury at the Tower, there is one 
affized on a long spear-headed pole. ''Cresseti a Ijght, flambeaUf /allot,** palsg. 
** Falotf a cresset light (such as they use in Playhouses) made of ropes wreathed» pitched, 
and put in small and open cages of iron." cotgr. 

* " Anaglypha dicuntur eminentes pictura:, sicut sunt in/rontispiciis eccUsiarumt et 
in aliis altis locis, Anglice, borde of painters.'* grtus. The finishing which sur- 
mounts a screen, roof, or other omamented part of a structure, was called a crest, such 
as is seen at Ezeter Cathedral on the high-ridged roof. The Stat. 17 Edw. IV. c. 4, 
comprises an enactment respecting the manufacture and dimensions *' de tewle, ap- 
pellez pleintUe, autrement nosmez thaktile, roftile, ou crestile," the prescribed length of 
thelastbeing 13 in. the thickness fiye-eighths, with convenient deepness accordyng. 
Crest-tiles, pierced with an ornittental open pattera, were to be seen on the roof of the 
ancient hall of the TemplarB, at Temple Balsall, Warwickshire. In HalPs Chron. are 
described *' crestes karued wyth vinettes and tratles of sauage woorke," which oroa- 
mented the Banqueting-house prepared at Greenwich in 15^. Reprint, pp. 606, 722. 
" Crest of a house, coypeau de la maison,** palso. The Glossary of Architecture cites 
several authorities, in which the use of the term crest occurs. 

4 See above BALKE of a londe eryd. " Porca est terra illa que eminet inter duos 

SUlcOS,'^ ORTUB. 

* In the MeduIla/7o/tpt» is rendered " a schrympe," and in the Ortus " a lepeste,** 
or lobster ; but the fish here intended is probably the craw-fish, Caneer Macus, Linn. 
which still bears the name in the North of England, and Jamieson gives it the ap« 
pellation crevish. '< Creues, a fysshe, etcreuice.'^^ palsg. 
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haue howe (halowe, p.)^ Ce* 

lewnoy c. F. 
Crye, or grete noyse a-xnong the 

peple (in the people, p.) Tu' 

muUu8. 
Cryar, he )>at cryethe yn a mer- 

ket, or in a feyre. Declamaiory 

precoy c. p. {proclamatory p.) 
Cryyn*. Clamo, vocifero. 
CRYBBBy or cracche» or manger 

(cribhe or bose, K.)> JPrese^ 

piumy presepe. 
Cryke of watyr. Scaterch 
Crykke, sekenesse. (or crampe, 

H. p.) Spaemusy secundum 

medicoSi tetanusy UG. in teter^ 
Crykette. Salamandray cril- 

lusy COMM. {grilluSi p.) 



1 



Crympylle, or rympylle. Ruga. 
CRYMPLEDyOrrympled. Rugatu^, 
Crymplyn*, or rymplyii'. Rugo. 
Crypylle (cripil, k. crepyll, p.) 

Quadriplicatorf cat H.clauduSf 

contractus, 
Crysme (holy, p.) oyle. Crisma. 
Cryspe, as here, or o}>er lyke.s 

Crispus, kylw. 
CRYSPHEEDyOrcryspenesse. Cris- 

pitudo, CATH. 

Cryste (Criyst, xpc, k.) Crtstus, 
Crystalle, stone. Cristallus. 
Crystyndame.'* Cristianitasy 

Cristianismus. 
Crysten manne or womanne. 

Cristianus, Cristiana, 
Croce of a byschope.^ Pedum, 



1 *' Celeuma e»t clamor nauticus, vel cantus, vt henylaw romylawe.*' grtub. See 
hereafter halow, Bchypmannys crye. 

' In the Legenda Anrea the manger in which onr SaYiour was laid ia termed a 
.crybbe or racke ; in the Widiffite version it ia called a cratche, Luke zi. 7. ** Cratche 
for horae or ozen, cr^ehe." palso. " Creiche, a cratch, rack, oze-stall, or crib." 
coTG. See Nare8*8 Glosaary. booc, or boos, occurs preyioasly. 

* " Cryspe as ones heer is that cnrleth, creepe, creapeleux,'' palso. In the Cath. 
Angl. is given " A cryspyngeyrene, aeuSf calamietrum.** 

4 Horman uses this word in the sense of the common term Christening; '^I was 
called WyUyam at my Christendome, die luatrieo.** So likewise in the Cath. Angl. 
'^A crystendamcy haptismu8f baptisma^ Christianitat.** 

^ The pastoral staff with a curved head, to which the appellation clbtst a vfb has been 
given previously in the Promptorium, was called croce, crosse, croche, or crutch,word8 
deriveid from the French croce or croehe. *' Croce, lituue, ce nom vient de croc^pource 
gu*uns croce eet crochue.'* micot. In Piers Ploughman'8 Yisioni line 5089» it is said 
tfaat Do-best *' bereth a bisshopes crosse," with one eztremity hooked : and at the con- 
secration of a church, according to the L^genda Aurea, *' the bysshop gooth all aboute 
thre tymes, and at euery tyme thathecometh to that dore, heknocketh with his crosse,'* 
in the Latin original, '* bacuio pastorali.'' Chaucer uses the word croce, '' Crosse for a 
bysshoppe, crosse.'^ palso. **Pedum, croche. '* Vocab. rot. ms. 17 C. xvii. 
*^Cttmbuca, a crutche." ortus. "A cruche, eambuca, pedum.** cath. anol. A 
oostly ** cruche ** occurs in the Inventory taken at Fountains Abbey, and published by 
Burton. In Ang. Sax. cruce signifies both a cross and a crook, and from similarity of 
sound between cross and crooe, words perfectly distinct in their derivation, some con- 
fusion of terms has arisen, especialiy as regards the usual acceptance of the word crosier, 
which has been supposed to be incorrect. Crosier, however, properly signifies the pas- 
toral staff, or croce, the incurved head of which was termed in French cro$seron, part 
of the insignia of Bishops : thus in Brooke*s Book of Precedents it appears, that at the 
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KYLw. Dicc. catnhucai c. f. 

KYLW. crocea* 
Crocere.i Crocia/riuay camhu' 

carius^ crucifery cath. peda-' 

Tiusy KYLW. cruciferarius. 
Crochett of songe. Semimi' 

nima (simpla^ p.) 
Croke^ or scheype hoke (crotche, 

H. p. croche, w.) Pedumy c. f. 

UG. camhuca (podiumy p.) 
Crokyd, or ¥rronge. Curvus^ 

{reflexu8y tortue, p.) 
Crokyd (or hinie> p.) supra in 

CRYPYLLE (claudusy tortuSy K.) 
Crokyn', or makyh' wronge. 

Curbo (curvoy k.) 



Crokyn' (cromyn, k. h. p.) 

Uhco^ CATH. (vmco, k.) 
Crombe, or crome (crowmbes p.)* 

Bucusy c V. (unccusy k. p.) 

arpajB^ c. f. 
Cronycle, or cronykylle. Cro^ 

nic€h historia, 
Cronyclere. CronicuSf histo- 

ricus, c. v,(historiagraphusy k.) 
CROFEy supra tncRAWE of a byrde. 

(Ce^usy vesicuUiy K.)' 
Croppe of an erbe or tree.< 

dmay comay capillamentumy 

CATH. c. F. 

Crofpe of come yn a yere (^ere, 
K.) Annona* 



marriage of Philip and Marj in 1554| the Bialiopa present had tbeir '* crouers canied 
before them.*' Lel. ColL ly. 398. Fox says tiiat Bonner, who was then Biahop of 
London, at the degradation of Dr. Taylor in 1555, would not strike him with his 
'* croBier-staff " upon the breast, lest he should strilce again. Blinsheu says that 
" croce is a shepherd^s crooke in oor old English ; hence the staiTe of a Bishop is called 
the crocier or crosier.'' 

1 " A croser, cruciferariui, erue\fer,^^ cath. ano. In the relation of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Thomas of Canterbair it is said that *' one Syr Edward Gryme, that was 
his croyser, pnt forthe his arme with the crosse to bere of the stroke, and the stroke 
smote Uie crosse on sonder." Legenda Anr. At the first progress of Henry VII* after 
his coronation, during the solemnities at York, the Archbishop^s '' sufrragan was croyser, 
and bar the Archebisshops crosse.*' Lel. Coll. iii. 198. It appears, howerer, by the 
Promptorium, that the appellation ckockre denoted also the bearer of a pastoral staff, 
or crosier. In this sense Higins, in the yersion of Junius' Nomenclator, 1585, renders 
^ lituuSf a crosier's staffe, or a Bishop's staffe." 

' This word, signifying a staff with an hooked end, Is still reiained among tha pro- 
▼indalisms of Norfolk and Suffolk, and is traced by Forby to the Belg. crom, uueus, 
Tusser speaks of a " dung-crome,*' and Jamieson gives crummock, or cmmmie-staff, a 
stick with a crooked head. Ang. Saz. crumb, eurvus. 

* Forby gires crop, as the name applied to the craw of abird, Teut. krop, stomaeku» ; 
according to Jamieson it signifies the same in N. Britain, and also the human stomach. 
Ang. Saz. cropp, ffutturis vesieula, 

^ *' A croppe, ehna.** cath. angl. Chaucer uses this word repeatedly, signi^ring 
the topmost boughs ; so likewise Gower, alluding to the confused state of affairs in the 
latter part of the reign of Richard II. says, 

" Nowe stante the croppe Tnder the rote, 
The world is channged ouerall." Conf. Am. Prologue. 

Crap has the same signification in theNorth, as given by Jamieson. Ang. Saz. crop» eima. 
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CnoppfiRB, or crowpyn* (croper, 

K. p.) Pottektf subteloj cath. 
Cropon* of a beste (croupe or 

cropon, H. p.) ClunU. 
Crosse (cros, k. h.) Crux. 
Crossyddb. Crucesigruitw. 
Croppe of a tre or other lyke (crote 

of a turfe, k. h. p.) Glebi' 

cula, glebulay cath. glebeUa. 
Crowde« instrument of mosyke.' 

Chorus. 
Crowde, barowyr. Cenivectorium. 

Nota supra in barowe. 
Crowde wythe a barow.' Cine" 

vecto, 
Crowdyn*, or showen (xowyn, h. 

shoue, p.) Impello. 
Crowdynge, caryynge wythe a 

harowe. Cenivectura. 
Crowdynge, or schowynge. Pres' 

suroy puisio. 
Crowe, byrde. Corvus. 



Crowefote, herbe. Amarusca^ 

vel amarusca emeroydarum, 

pes corvi, 
Crowen, as cokkefl. Gallicanto, 
Crowken, as cranes. Gruo. 
Crowken, as todes, or frosshet 

(froggis, p.)' Coaxo. 
Crowne, or corowne. Corona. 
Crownere, or corownere. Co- 

ronator. 

C(R)0WPER,*f*pm WCROWPON*. 

Crowse, or cruse, potte (crowce, 
or crwce, p.) Amulay c. f. 

CuRDE (crudde, k. h. p.)* Co" 
agulum^ 

Cruddyd. Coagulatus, 

Cruddyn'. Coagulo. 

Cruel, man or beste. Crudelisy 
severus, truculentus. 

Cruel min(i)ster. Satelles, uo. 

Cruelte. Crudelitasy severitas. 

Cruett.' Ampulla^ phiola. 



^ The crowde appeara to bave been a siz-stringed instrument resembling a fiddle, 
called in Wales crwth, and in Scotland crnit. Fortunataa, Bifihop of Poitiers, who 
wrote at the doae of the Vlth century, enumerating the kinds of music peculiar to 
diirerent countries, ugea this ezpression, " Chrotta Britanna plaeet.** Carm. lib. Tii. 
c. 8. In the Widiffite version, Judges xi. 34 is thus rendered, ** Forsojie whanne 
lepte tumede a^en — his oon gendrid doujter cam to bim wi> tympans and croudis." 
The word occura again, Luke zr. 25. " CoraUa, a crowde. Coraldus, a crowdere." 
Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. " A crowde, corWt lira ; Coritta, qui vel gue canit in eo,*' 
CATH. ANOL. " Croudc, an instrument, rebecq. Croudar, iouevrdirebecq.** palbo. l^e 
English interpretation of the Equivoca of Joh. de Garlandia glYes " chorut, crouthe.** 

> Of the barrow, called in the Romance of Sir Amiloun a ** croude wain/' and still 
caUed in the Eaitem Counties a crud-barrow, some notice has been taken under tJie 
word BAROWS. The use of the verh occun in the following passage, after the descrip- 
tion of Uie leprous knight being plaoed in the barrow, 

** Then Amoraunt crud Sir Amiloun 
Thurch mani a cuntre vp and down." Amis and Amiloun. 

Moore gives the verb to crowd as signifying in SuflTolk to push or shove. 

* This term, as well as several others of synonymous meaning, appear to be onoma* 
topeias, and to be traced to thdr similarity of sound to the noise which they express. 
The Medulla ezplains coa,v to be **vox ranarum, croudynge of padokys." . Palsgrave 
gives ** to crowle, crouiller. My bdy crowleth, I wene there be some padokes in it.'* 
Horman says, *' his bely maketh a great crowlynge, patiiur hothoiygmon.** In N. 
Britain to croud, accorcQng to Ruddiman, signifies the noise of frogs. See Jamieson. 

* **Acxudde, bulducta,coagiUium,** cath. angl. *'Crudde8ofmylke,ma//f«."pAL80. 

* The vessels which contained the wine and water for the service of the altar were 

CAM. soc. P 
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Crumme. Mica. 

Crumm' brede, or o)>er lyke (crum- 

myn, k. h.) mico* 
Cruschtlbone, or grystylbone 

(crusshell, p.)* Cartilago. 
Cruschym, or quaschyn'. Quasso, 
Crusshyn' bonys. Ocilloy uo. 
Crusktn', or cru8ke,coop of er)>e.^ 

Cartesia, 
Crustb. C7*ustufny ug. 



Cu, halfe a farthynge, or q. (cue^ 
p.)> Calcus, c. F. minutum, 

CATH. 

CuFFE, gloye, or meteyne (mytten, 
p.) Mitta (cirotecoy jJ) 

CuKKOw, byrde(cakhew,bryd, k.) 

' Cuculus* 

Cukkynoe, or pysynge Yesselle. 
ScaphiufHt UG. in scando. 

CuKSTOKE, for flyterys, or schy- 



called cruets, in Latin phiala, ureeoUf amuiulaj in French bureites, chenneiies, &e. 
Tlie Constitutions of Walter de Cantilnpe in 1340 require that in erery ehnrch there 
should be ** dwephiala, una vinariat altera aquaria ; " and at the Synod of Ezeterin 
1S87 it was ordained that there should be ** iret phiaUeJ" Wilkins, Concil. i. 666, ii. 
139. Among the coatly bequests of the Black Prince in 1376 to onr Lady*8 altar at 
Canterbury, are menlioned *' deux cruetz taillez come deux angelee, pursermrhmeeme 
Fautier perpeiuelement.** Horman, under the head of things aacred, saysy " Have 
pure wyne and water in the cruettes, amulis,** 

1 In Norfolk, according to Forby, crish or crush signifies cartilage, or soft bones, 
and in Suffolk cmssel or skrussel has a similar xneaning. Ang. Saz. gristl-ban. 

* This term is derived from the old French word ereusequin, which signifies a drink* 
ing cup. In a MS. Inventory, dated 1378, 1 Ric. II. in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, are enumerated ** Un petit eruskyn tme lepee et le eouerele d*argent enorre 
et eym*, Un eruskyn de terre gamis d^argent, Sfc, Un pot d*argent blane au guyse 
d*un erushyn, oue le eouercle sanz pomelle, Un cruskyn de terre couere de quir bende 
en lasumeie d*or et le couercle d'or.** Among the ** pertinencia promptuario,** in 
Vocab. HarL^^MS. 1002, occur **comua, home cuppe, /^tcaWKt, cruskyn." 

* The smallest Anglo-Sazon coin was the styca, of which two were equal to a f!ar- 
thing. Ruding observes that the stycas appear identical with the ** minuta,** Domesd. 
i. f. 268, and the passage rendered in the Sazon Gospels, '*twesen stycas," is in the 
Wicklifi&te yersion, " tweie mynutis, that is a farthing.*' Mark, zii. 42. See mtnuts 
hereafter. In Duncombe's Hist. of Reculver is given a mortmayn grant, dated 13 
Henry VI. 1435, in which half a farthing is named as a portion of rent paid to the 
Hospital of Herbaldowne, namely, ** xzv schelynges, and the halfin dell of an ffbrdyng 
of rente, and rente ^eldynge of a quat* of berr', and an henne and a half, a certell («or- 
ee/2a) and>eiij parte of acertell,'* &c. Bibl. Top. i. 151. At the time howeverthat 
the Promptorium was compiled it does not appear that there was actnally a coin of 
this value ; the mite, as well as its equivalent, called here a ctr, were merely terms 
retained in calculation, and the latter was commonly used at Ozford at a much later 

?eriod. It is thus ezplained by Minsheu, who completed his first edition in that 
Fniversity. ** A cue, i. halfe a farthing, so called because they set down in the 
Battling or Butterie bookes in Ozford and Cambridge the lettar q. for halfe a farthing, 
and in Ozford when they make that cne or q. a farthing, they say, Cap my q. and make 
it a farthing, thus q^ But in Cambridge they use this letter, a Uttle s. lor a farthing, 
and when they demand a farthing bread or beare, they say a seise of bread or beare. 
Latin, calcus, a cue of bread.*' The abbreviation q. did not, it plainly appears, always 
stand as at present for quadrans, a farthing, but denoted a value of only half that amoont ; 
and it seems possible that cue or q. may have been an abbreviation of ** eedeus, quarta 
pars oboli.** obtvs. The term cue occurs in Beaumont and Fletcher. See Nares's 
Glossary. 
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derys (culutolle, k. cucstool» 
H.)' Turbuscetunh cadurca. 

CuLLYv' owte. SegregOy legoy 

• eeparo (eligo, k.) 



CuLLYNOEy or owte Bchesynge 
(owtclesyng, k. chesyng, h. 
cfaosinge owte, p.) Separacio, 
eegregacio. 



1 *• Terbieheitim, a ookstole.'' ORTue. " CokeBtole, cuckegtole, selle a ricaldee,*' 
PALSO. The earliest mentioQ of tbis mode of pmiisbing female offendera occors in the 
law8 of Chester in tbe time of Edward the Confessor, as stated in Domesd. i. f. 262^ b. 
The iine for ujdng ftilae measures was fized at 4 sbilliiigs ; " eimiliter malam cervisiam 
faeienaj aut in cathedrd ponebatur etercoris, aut iiij tol, dabat prepoeiiie,** It was 
called in Ang. Saz. " scealfins-stol, eella urinatoria, in qud rixoea mulieree eedentee 
aquie demerffebantur,** soknik. The pillory for male offenders, and cuckiog-stoolfor 
femalesi were essentiaUy appendant to the view of frank-pledge, or Leet: inquest was 
ordered to be made reepecting the suffident provision of both, by the Stat. assigned to 
51 Hen. III. c. 6 ; and among the ** Capitula Escaetrie,*'* one of the duties of tbe 
Escheator is declared to be inquiry ** de pilloriie et tumbrellie sine Hcentid Regis le- 
vatis,** Stat. of Realm, i. 201, S40. It was termed, perhaps from its resemblance to a 
warlike engine so called, trebuehet, or trebuchetum, See hereafter TREBGETfor werre. 
By Bracton it ia spoken of as tymborella, and in the Statutes tumbrellue, appeUations 
likewise derived from its construction. An instance of the jealousy with which any un- 
authorized assumption of this manorial right of punishment was repressed, occurs in 
tbe Chron. of Jooelin de Brakelond, p. 38, where it is related that about 1190 certain 
encroachments were made on the privileges of the Abbot of St. £dmund'8 Bury, in the 
manor of Illegh ; ** lewttferunt hominee delllega quoddam trebuchet adfaciendamjusti- 
eiam profalsis mensuris panis vel bladi mensurandi, unde conquestus est abbas,*' This 
punishment was chiefly inflicted in early times on brewers, who are spoken of always as 
females, for any transgreasion of the assizeofale, '< Bradatrix {paciatur) trebuchetum 
vel etutigatorium;^ in Scotland it was used in like manner. Stat. of Realm, i. 201, 
and Skene*s Reg. Majest. It became subsequently the punishment of scolds, and 
women of immoral or disorderly life ; thus in the town of Montgomery sach offenders 
were adjudged to suffer the penalty ** de la Goging-stoole,^* aa appears by a MS. cited 
in Blounfs Tenures ; in the Leet Book of Coventry mention occurs in 14!i23, of the 
** cokestowle made apon Chelsmore grene to punysche skolders and chidders, as y' law 
wyll : " and items of account are found so late as 16S3, which sbow that the punish- 
ment still continued to be used in that city. Of the " coke-stool " at Norwich, which 
was to be provided by the giid of St. George, see Blomf. Hist. ii. 739 ; an account of 
eipenses connected with another at Kingston-on-Thames is given in Lysons's Gnv. 
i. S33 ; and in Lord Braybrooke*s Hist. of Audley £nd, p. 261, are mentioned payments 
so late as the year 1613, at Saffron Walden, where the sceneof such punisbments atthe 
end of the High Street is spoken of in 1484 as the "cokstul hend." In 1555 Mary 
Qneen of Scots enacted that itinerant singing women should be put on tbe cuckstoles 
of every burgh or town ; and the first Homily against contention, part 3, published in 
1563, sets forth that " in all well ordred cities common brawlers and scolders be pun- 
ished with a notable kind of paine, as to be set on the cucking-stole, pillory, or such 
Uke.'* An original cucking-stool, of ancient and rude construction, was presenred in 
tbe crypt under the chancel of St. Mary's, Warwick, where may still be seen the three- 
wheeled carriage upon which waa snspended by a long balanced pole a chair which could 
readily be lowered into the water, when the cumbrous yehide had been roUed into a 
oonvenient situation. This chair is still in ezistence at Warwick. Another cucking- 
stool, differently contrived, may be seen at Ipswich in the Custom House ; it appears 
to have been used by means of a sort of a crane, whereby the victim waa slung into 
the river, and is represented in the Hist. of Ipswich, published 1830, and Gent. Mag. 
Jan. 1831. More detailed information on this curions subject will be found in the 
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CuLME of a smeke (of smeke, 

H. p.) Fuligo. 
(CuLPowN, K. culpyn, h. f.)' 

Culpunif scissura. 
CuLRACHE, Binerthole, herbe (cul- 

ratche, h. p.)* Persiccaricb. 
(CuLTER*for a plowe, v.^Cultrum.) 
CuM, or come (cymnyn, k. cvmne, 

H.) Venio. 
CuM AFTER,orfolow(cYmnynaftyr, 

K. cvmne, h.) Succedo^ sequor, 
CuM DOWNE. Descendo. 
CvM YN. Ingredior, introeo. 
CvM* Too. Advenio, 
CuMLY (or semely, p.) supra in 

COMELY. 



CoMLY, or cundywyse. DecemUr^ 

(CuMLiNGE, or newe come, k. p.' 

Adventicius, uo. inquilinus.) 

(COMMAWNDEMENT, K. H. P. Jfafl' 

datum, preceptum,) 
CuMNAWNTE (comnawnt, k. cu- 

naunt, p.)^ Pactum, fedus^ 

convencio, 
(CuMNAWNTEbrekere, k. Fidi' 

Jragus.) 
Cumnawntyn', or make a cum- 

nawnte. Convenio^ pango. 
CuMPANY. Comitiva, agmeuy 

turhay turma, conturbemiumy 

cetus {conventiculumj proprie 

malorum, p.) 



Glossaries of Dacange, Spelman, Blouiit,andCowel; as also in Brand'8 Popular Antiqn. 
ii. 441. The term flyterys, here applied to contentioas jerBons, doea not occar again 
in the Promptorium, but onlj the verb flytin or chydin. See hereafter kvkbtolb. 

1 Cttlpon, derived from the Latin eolpo, or the French eoupim, a shred, or any por- 
tion cut off, is a term not uncommon in the early romancea. 

" Al to peces thai hewed thair sheldesi 
The culpons flegh out m the feldea." Ywaine and Gawin, 641. 

Hoveden, apeaking of the livery allowed to the King of Scotland at the court of Kiog 
Richard in 1194, says he had ** 40 grossos longos colpones de dominiedcandeldBegis,** 
Chaucer says of the long hair of the Pardoner, which hung " by ynces " on his shoulders, 

'* FuU thinne it laie, by culpons one and one.*' Cant Tales, Prologue. 

'* Culpon that troute ** is given as the proper term of the art, in the " Boke of 
KerriDg,'* 1508. *' Culpit, a large lump of any tbing." forby. 

3 The Persicaria hydropiper, Linn. was called culrage, from the French, ** curage, 
eulrage^ the hearbe water-pepper, arse-smart, killridge or culerage.*' cotor. Ita 
aphrodisiac properties are thus alluded to by Piers of Fulham, 

•'* An erbe is cause of all this rage 

In our tongue called culrage.*' Hartshome, Metr. Talea, 193. 

s See C0MELTN6E. Slr Ywaine, when he had long time left the lady whom he had 
espoused in a foreig^ land, is called by her messenger, *' an unkind cumlyng.'* Ywaine 
and Gawin, 1627. *' Komelynge " occurs in Rob. of Gloucester ; "comlyng/* R. Brunne. 

* Cumuawnte or comenaunt are perhaps corruptions of the French eonvenant. la 
Sir John Howard*8 Household Book, entries frequently occur of agreements made with 
domestics or artificers, always ezpressed by the term comenaunt. In 1464 fais steward 
made tbe following note : '* My master made comenaunt at Fressefeld with .... 
Carpenter, y' he schalle be wyth hym this zii monyth, and he shalle havein mony zzz#. 
and a gowne, and his comenaunt begynnith the iiii. yer of the Kynge, and the nezt 
Monday before myhelmesse." Household Ezpenses in £ngland, presented to theRoz- 
burghe Ciub by B. Botfleld, Esq. Palsgrave gives " comnant, appoyntment, eonuenjam. 
To omnaunt, eonuenaneer; that that I comnaunt with you shall be parfourmed.*' 
Compare brbkb couenant above, p. 50, in which iustance, if the correct reading be 
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CoMPANYABLE, or felawble, or 

felawly. Socialu, 
(CuMPAS, or sercle, f. Girus.) 
CuMPASSE, instrument. Circi- 

nu9^ circulusj machina. 
CuMPASSYN'(cTmpacyny k.) Cir' 

cino. 
CuMPLYNE.' Completorium. 
CuNDYTE of watyr. Conductusy 

aqueductusy aqtuigiumf c. f. 
CuNE, or money (coyne of mony, 

K.) Nummismch assariumf c. F, 
CuNNE, or to haue cunnynge (cun, 

supra in cone, P.) Scio. 
rCuNNYNOE, K. p. Scisncich) 
CuNGE, or yeve leve (cungyji, or 

leue leue, k. H. p.)* Licencio. 



CuNOYR,fysche. Con^rv^, comm. 
CoNiuRYN*, or cuniowryn'. Con^ 

juroy adjuroy exorcizo. 
CuNiURYD, or con(iu)ry(i. Con- 

juratus. 
CuNiURYNGE, or coniurynge. 

Conjuracio, 
CuNSTABLE. Constahulartus. 
CuNTENAWNCE (or chere, p.) 

Vultus. 
CuNTRE. Patria, 
CoNTREMANN, or womanu'. 

CompatiHota {patriota^ k. p.) 
CuppE. Ciphus, patera, cuppa. 
(CuppE of erthe, p. Carthe- 

sia.) 
CUPBURDE.' Abacusy c. F. 



conuenant, it will accord perfectly with the French word. In the Romance of Sir 
Amadas, " conande " occnra in the sense of a covenant : 

" The conande was gud and fynne.** Weher, Metr. Rom. line 700. 

In Mr. RohsoD^s edition the word is printed ''coaand/' possibly a contraction of 
" couenand,'' which is fouod in the context. See stanzas 63, 64, the Anturs of Arther, 
st. 16, and Ayowynge of King Arther, f. 38, whereoccars the same word '* couand.^' 

^ Compline, c^led in Latin CompMorium^ completa, or complenda, ** quod ctetera 
diuma oj^lcia complet et claudit,** duc. is the service with which in monastic estab- 
lishments tbe day closed, after which, by the rule of St. Benedict, aU converse was 
forbidden. It was called in Ang. Sax. niht-sans, vetpertma cantio, eompletorium, and 
Abbot ^lfric speaks of it in his pastoral Epistle translated from Latin into the lan- 
gnage of EngUnd, by order, as he states, of Abp. Walstan. The seren canonicalhonrs, 
that the four synods had appointed for daily senrices of praise to God, are in this 
epistle stated to be matins with the after song appertaining tbereto, prime, tierce, sezt, 
none, vespers and compline (niht-sans). Ancient Laws and Institutes, ii. 377. See 
also the Regularis concordia Angl. nationis monachorum. Amalarius ^ys, ** eomple' 
torium ideo diciiur quia in eo completur quotidianue ueue eibi vel potut, eeu loeutio 
eommuni*,** De Eccl. Offic. lib. iv. c. 8. The hour of compline is stated by Fuller, 
in his Church History, B. yi. 978, to have been at 7 o*clock, but in Davies* rites of 
the Church of Durham, it is fizedjit an earlier hour. 

s CuNTB, M8. Tbe yerb cungyn is evidently derived from the low Latin eongeare, 
and French cang^er, signifying to send away, to give license to depart. 

* In the Commentary on the Equiv. Vocab. Interpret. of Joh de Garlandia abacu* is 
ezpUined to be the marble table whereon, in the feasts of the andents, the cups were 
placed, ** apudmodemoefit dealiie lapidibut, eive de lignie ariifieioee conjunctie, et 
vocatur a cupborde." The cupboard was, in the more common sense of the word, an 
open buffet, whereon a rich display of plate was made, such as Hall and other chron- 
iders describe frequently. It was also sometimes closed with doors, as nsnal at the 
present time ; such as in the will of Elizabeth Drury, in 1475, is called a " cupbord 
with two almeriea." Rokewode's Hund. of Thingoe, 284. The livery cupboard, often 
mentioned in accounts and ordinances of household, was open, and fbmished with 
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Currayyn' horsys, or o^r lyke. 

StrigtUo^ 
CuRRAYYN* ledyr. Cociodioy 

KYLW. (corradio, p.) 
CuRSER, or cow(r)8er. JSquus 

cabalius. 
CuRATE. Curatus, 
CuRE, or charge. Cura. 



CuRFU.' Igniiegium, 
Curyn', or hyllyn' (cuueren, w.) 
Operioy cooperio^ tego^ veloy 

CATH. 

Curyn', or heelyn* of seekenesse 
(holyn, K. H.) Sanoy curo. 

CuvERYNOE, or hyllynge, or 
thynge (^at hyllythe (curyng, 



shelyesi whereon the ration called a livery, allowed to each memher of the household 
waa placed ; and in well ordered fBunilies every dormitory appears to have heen snpplied 
nightly with a suhstantial proyision. In the contract for bniiding Hengrave Hall, in 
1538, is the following clanse ; ** the hall to have ii. coberds, one benethe at the sper 
(screen) with a tremor, and another at the hygher tahles ende without doors." Pals- 
grave gives " cupborde of plate, or to sette plate upon, h^ffet: cupborde to putte meate 
in, dretfouer. Methinke my cupborde is ungarnysshed, nowe I wante my sislte celler." 
Cotgrave renders " Bvtffeiy a court^cupboard, or high standing eupboard ; also a cnp- 
board of plate. Dreesoir, a court cupboord (without box oir drawer)." 

> The origin of the curfew in England is generally ascribed to the Conqueror, by 
whom it was imposed in token of senritude, but the assertion seems to rest on no suf- 
fident authority, and no mention of the usage oocurs in the Stat. de nocturnis custodiis. 
Andent Laws and Insdt. i. 491. Dr. Henry obsenres that the custom prcYailed» 
at the time of the Conquest, in France, and probably in all the oountries of Europe, 
and was intended merely as a precaution against fires, at a time when cities were con- 
structed diiefly of wood. It has been stated also that the custom was abolished by 
Henry II. The Statutes of the City of London, 13 Edw. I. enjoin that no one shall 
be found in the streets **apre8 coeverfu pereoni h Seint Martyn le ffraunt,** Stat. of 
Realm, i. 103. Couvre feu^ or carfou in France was rung at 7 in the evening, but in 
some places at a later hour in summer, and there was also a bell at daybreak. See 
Pasquier, iy. 18, and Menage. In England the hour of ringing the curfew was eight, 
Wats, howerer, gives nine as tbe hour in summer ; tbat hour is so named in *' the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton,*' and it was the customary time in Scotland, as appears 
by Act Parl. 13 James I. 1419, but subsequently was altered to ten. Theusage of the 
curfew is still retained in the Universities, and many towns and villages in England, as 
is iikewise the custom of ringing a bell at day-break, or four o*clock. At Lynn, where 
the Promptorium was compiled, the largest bell of the principal churches is still toUed 
at siz, both morning and evening, and serves as a signal to labourers and artizans. The 
Malutatio angelica, commonly called the angelus, was recited daily moming and evening, 
**ad pulsationem ignitegii,^* an institution ascribed to St. Bonaventure, but more 
probably, as Ducange observes, to Pope John XXII. at the Council of Sens, 1330. 
In the Statutes of Lichfield Cathedral, it is ordered as follows: ** Est autem ignite- 
gium qudUbet nocte per annum pulsandum hord sefttimd post meridiem, excepti» illis 
festis quibus matuiina dicunturpost eompietorium,** In the Institutions of Guarin, 
Abbot of St. Alban's, who died 1 195, the curfew is called jE^yrt/e^ftfm. Matt. Paris. The 
MeduUa renders " ignitegium, a coure feu,** in the Ortus ^* a fyrepanne,'* alluding 
perhaps to such an implement for extinguishing the fire, as is represented in Antiqu. 
Repert. i. 89, and which was afterwards in the possession of Horace Walpole at Straw^ 
berry Hill. ** Courefewe, a ryngyng of belles towarde euenyng, cduur^ev/* pai.S6. 
In Uie Romance of the Seuyn Sages the word is repeatedly written ** corfour beU." 
Vlth Tale. " Curfur, t^ife^tum.'* cath. anol. See curfure in Jamieson. Spdman 
gives the Ang. Sax. curfa-bell, but it is not found in Lye. See further on this subject 
Brand*s Popular Antiqu. ii. 136, and Barrington on the Anc. Stat. 133. 
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K. H.) Operculum^ velamentumy 

velameny tegimen. 
CuRYNOE, or heelynge of seke- 

nesse. Curcuno, sanacio* 
CuRYNGE, or recurynge of seke- 

nesse. Convaleecencia* 
CuRLYD, as here. Crispus. 
CuRLYNGE of here. Crispitudo, 
CuRLEw, hyrde. Cotumw, or- 

togameter, ortogametra^ c. f. 
CuRCB. Eaecommunicatioy ana^ 

thema, maledictio, 
(CuRSYD, K. ExcommunicaiuSf 

maledictus.) 
CuRSYN*. Excommunicoj ana^ 

thematizoy catezisoy maledico. 
CuRTEYSE. Fa>ceiusy whanusy 

curialis, 
CuRTESY. Pacecia, urbanitasy 

curialitas. 
CuRTEYNE. Curtina. 
CuRTLAGE, or gardeyn^ Olera" 

rtiim, curtilagium. 
Cus,or kysse. Osculum, basiumyC, f. 
CuscHONE (cusshyn, p.) CW- 

ctno, supinum, 
CusTUM,or Yse. Consuetudoyritus. 
CusTUM, kyngys dute. Custumay 

(usucaptio, p.) 
CusTUMABLE. Solitus, consuctus. 



CusTUMABLY. Consuetey solite. 
CusTUMMERE. Custumariusy usu' 

captor, c. F. consuetudinarius, 
CuTTB a-sundere. Scissus. 
CuT, or lote. Sors. 
CuTTYN* (cutte, or cutton, p.) 

ScindOf secOf cath. 
CuTTYYN'a-way. Ahscindo^resecoy 

amputo, 
CuTTE vynes. Puto, c. f. 
CuTTYNOE of vynys. Putacio, 
Cuttynoe. Scissura. 
CuTTYNOE, ora-voydaunce yn any 

materyalle thynge, (mater', p.) 

or refuse. Resecameny putamen. 
CuTTPURS. Bursciday et inde 

hurscidiumy cmtus efusy cucujri" 

dramus. 
(CuT PURSiNGE, p. Burcidium.) 



Daffe, or dastard, or he )iat 
spekythe not yn tyme.' OW- 

duruSy CATH. 

Daggare, to steke wythe men*. 

Pugio (clunahulumy armicu- 

diumy P.) 
Dagge of clothe. Practillus, 

CATH. 

Dagoyde.* Practillosus, 



> This term of reproach occan in Piera Ploughmaii and Chancer, 
" Thou dotest da£fe, qnod ghe, duUe are thy wittet." 

Chancer nsea the expressione, " a daffei or a cokenay,** in a Bimilar sense, and "be- 
daffed,** madea fool of, 

'* Beth not bedaffed for yonr innocence.** Clerkes Tale. 
In the ** leconde fyt of cnrtasie '* occnre the foUowing advice : 

** Let not >e poat be-cnm ^y staf, 
Lest \>ou be callet a dotet daf." Sloane MS. 1986, f. 28, b. 

s DaAOGTDa» mb. daggyd, k. p. Chancer, among the costly fSuhions of the reign of 
Richard 11. which are satirized in the ParBon*s Tale, speaks of " ponnsed and dagged 
dothing ; '* this custom of jagging or foliadng the edge of a garment had commenced 
in the previous reigUi and is curiously represented in the History of the Deposition of 
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Daggy n\ F) actillo, 

D AGG Y8 WEYNE.*Zo(^ilr, C ATH. C.F. 

Day. Dies. 

Day be day, or ouery day (or 

daily, or euery day, p.) Quo' 

tidie. 
DAYYiTjorwexyn day(dawyii, k.)' 

Diesco. 
Days rawarde or hyre, or o^r 

lyke. Diariumy c. f. 
Daysy, flowre. Consolida mi' 

nor, et major dicitur confery 

(cownfery. k.) 



Dale, or vale. Vallis. 
Dayly, or pley (daly, K. P.)* 

Tessura, c. f. (alea^ deciusy kJ) 
Dalyaunce. Conjubulacioy coU 

kfcudoj colloquium, 
Dalyyn', or talkyn'. Fahulory 

confahulory colloquor, 
D A L K E.* ValUs (supra in dale, p.) 
Dallyn, or hallesyn (halsyn, k.) 

Amplector. 
Dallynge, or halsynge. Am- 

plexus. 
(Dalmatyk, k. p.)< DalmaHcan, 



Richard, Harl. MS. 1319. Archsologia, yoL zz. Chancer uses also the dimiDutive 
dagon ; thuB in the Sompnoures Tale the importnnate Friar, who went from house to 
house to coilect anything he could lay hands npon, craves '* a dagon of your blankeC, 
leve dame." Ang. Saz. ** das, anytiiiDg that is loose, dagting» dangling.'' somn. 

1 A bed-coTering, or a garment formed of frizet or some material with long thrums 
Uke a carpet, was termed a daggysweyne; lodi» is ezplained in the Ortus to be " guie' 
quid iu leeio nqtponiturf et proprie pannui mttosuSf Angliee a blanket.*' Horman says, 
*' my bed is coyered with a daggeswaine and a quylte {pausape et eentone) some dags- 
waynyshaue longe thrumys {fi^aciiltosj and iagg^ on bothe sydes, some but onone.'* So 
likewise Elyot gives " Gausape, a mantell to caste on a bed, also a carpet to lay on a 
table, some cal it a dagswayne.*' Andrew Borde, in the Introduction of Knowledge, 
1542, puts the following speech in the mouths of the Frycelanders : 

" And symple rayment doth serue us full well, 
With dagswaynes and roudges we be content.*' 

Harrison relatea in the description of England, written in Essez during the reign of 
Eliiabeth, that the old men in his yiUage used to say, ** onr fathers (yea and we our 
selues also) haue lien fnll oft Tpon straw pallets, on rough mats oouered onelie with a 
sheet under couerlets made of dagswain, or hopharlots 7l vse their owne termes) and a 
good round log vnder their heads insteed of abolster.'* Holinshed, Chron. i. 188. 
s ^* Tbedayng of di^," Antursof Arther, edited by Mr. Robson, st. 37. See dawt9. 

* The Council of Worcester, in 1240, ordained regarding the Clergy, " nee ludant 
ad aleasvel iaxillos i^^ the latter game was probably the same which is here termed 
DAYLT, but in what respect it differed from ordinary dice«play has not been ascer- 
tained. Ducange supposes it may have been the same as the FreDch *' triciraCf ludus 
scrupulorumJ*^ Horman says that " raen pley with 3 dice, and children with 4 dalies, 
asiragulis vel taUs» Wolde God I coude nat playe at the dalys, aleam. Cutte thia 
flesshe into daleys, iessellas.^* 

* Delk, according to Forby, signifies in Norfolk a small cavity either in the soil, or 
the flesh of the body. In this last sense the gloss on Gautier de Blbelesworth inter- 
prets the expression *< au cool iroueret iafosset, a dalke in \>e nekke.'* Arund. MS« 
220, f. 297, b. 

' The dalmatic is a sacred vestment, so named, according to St. Isidore, from its having 
originated in Dalmatia, and was introduced into tbe Christian church by St. Silvester, 
P.P. in the 4th century, as stated by Alcuin, who describes it as "tesiimentum in modum 
crucitf hahens in sinistrd sud parie jtmbriaty dextrd Hs carente, inconsntUe, et cum 
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Dame, or hye bankys (dam or 
heybaock. k.) Agger (stag' 
nunii K. p.) 

Damaoe, or harme. Dampnum, 

Damastn', tre. Nupa. 

Damasyn', fnite. Prunum Da^ 
mascenum, coquineUa* 

(DaIab, k. p. Domina,) 

Dameselle. Domicella. 

Dampnacvone. Dampnax!io. 



Dampnyd. Dampnatus, 
Dampnynge, idem est quod 

dampnacio. 
D A m N YN*. Dampno^ condempno. 
Dapyr, or praty.* Elegana. 
Daryn', or drowpyn*, or prively to 

be hydde (priuyly to hydyn, k. 

prevyly ben hyd, h.)' Latito^ 

lateoy CATH. 
Darynge, or drowpynge (drou- 



largia numieig.** It was specially appropriated to tbe deacon, who was vested there* 
with at the time of hiii ordination, and therefore St. Stephen and St. Laurence, who 
were deacons of the Cbarch, are always represented as wearing tbis Testure. A Tery 
iBtereating portraiture of the former will be found in a MS. of Xlth cent. Calig. A. 
XIV. In early times the dalmatic was omamented with longitudinal bands, called 
clam, which were either of gold, as in the illumination just mentioned, or purple ; 
" Dalmata, vestii sacerdotalis candida cum elavis purpureis,^* Gloss. S. Isid. Orig. 
Henoe the «pithets aur^clavus, chrysoclavus, and purpurd clavatus. To these banda 
were attached at intenrals the pla^fvia, as exhibited in the illumination of the Bible of 
Charles the Bald at Paris, ezecuted in the IXth century, engraved in Montfaucon 
Mon. Franc. tom. ii and the splendid work published by the Comte Bastard. See also 
the curions German Missal, Xth cent. Harl. MS. 2908, and the illumination in Cott. 
MS. Claud. A. iii. supposed to represent St. Dunstan. In the Ang. Sax. Inventory 
of sacred omaments given by Bp. Leofric to the church of £xeter Aout A.D. 1050, 
occur '* 8 dalmatica, 3 pistel roccas.'^ Mon. Angl. i. 2S2. These last were probably 
tunicles, vestments appropriated to the order of subdeacon, as was the dalmatic to that 
of deacon ; in effigies and representations that exist in England of ecdesiaslics in pon- 
tifiealibus, both vestments are almost invariably exhibited. The Legate Ottoboni or- 
dained, A.D. 1368, that if any Prelate neglected to punish the immoral conduct of his 
dergy, *' Bpiseepus a ddtmatiem, tunicm, et sandaliorum usu sit suspensus donee 
dusperit ques statuta sunt esequenda.** Wilkins, Conc. xi. 5. 

1 Draptr, or party, MS. dapyr, or praty, k. p. Palsgrave gives ** daper, proper, 
mignon, ffodint dapyrnesse, properaesse, mignotterieJ*^ 

s A very usual sense of the verb to dare, in the old writers, is to gaze about, or stare ; 
Palsgrave gives *' to dare, prye or loke about me, je advise alentour. What dareet 
thou on this facyon, me thynketh thou woldest catche larkes ? '* 

** With woodecokkys leme for to dare." Lydgate, Minor Poems, 174. 

The same signification haa been assigned, bv Tyrwhitt and the commentators on 
Chaucer, to an expression occurring in the Shipman*s Tale, the trae import of which 
appean above to be made dear. Dan John rallies the old mercbanfs wife on the slug- 
gishnets of her spouse : 

** an olde appalled wight, 

As ben thise wedded men, that lie and darc, 

As in a fourme sitteth a wery hare.*' 

Chancer appears evidently here to use dare in the sense given to the word in the Promp* 
torium of lying concealed, as an animai in its den, which is termed hereafter dwere, 
or dowere. ** DQateseo, to biginne to dare. Lateo, to lurk." med. Cotgrave gives 
** hlotir, to squat, ly close to the gronnd, like a daring larke, or afTrighted fowle." 
CAMD. SOC. Q 
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kynge, h. droukinge, p.) Lici- 

t€icto (latitiUiOf K. h. p.) 
Darte. Jaculumj telumj spicu' 

lum (jspilum, p.) 
Darn, or dum (darun, daren, or 

dom, p.) Audeo, 
DASYD,orbe-dasyd. Vertiginotue. 
Dasmyn*, or messen as eyys (da- 

syn, or myssyn as eyne, h. 

iyen, p.)* Caligo. 
Dastard, or dullarde.* Duri- 

buctius (vel durihuccusy p.) 
Date, frate. DacHlus. 
Date, of scripture. Datum, 
Dawber, or cleymann'. ArgiU 

lariusy bituminariusj kylw. 

linitor (lutory p.) 
Dawbyn'.' lAmoy muro (hanni-' 

noy p.) 
Dawnce. Tripudium, 



Dawnce yn a sorte (in sercle, p. 

oercle, h.) Chorea. 
Dawncere. TripudiatoTy tri" 

pudiatrur. 
Dawnceledere. Coralles» 
Dawncynge, idmn est guod 

DAWNCE* 

Dawncyngb pype. Carold. 
Dawncyn'. Tripudioy saUo, 
Daungb(r), or grete passage 

(dawnger, K. or streyte passage, 

p.) Arta via, 
(Dawngere, k. daunger*, p. 

Domigerium,^ 
Dawnoerowse (or strauge, p.) 

Daungerosus (domigeriosuSf 

K, p.^ 
Dawyn', idem est quod dayyn' 

(dawnyn or dayen, p.)* Auroro^ 

CATH. 



^ The derivation of thU word appeara, according to Skinner and Jnniiu, to be Irom 
Ang. Sax. dwsea, hebeSf etultusi the Teut. daesen, insanire, phantaamate turbari is 
more closely aasimilated to it. In the Wicliffite veraion Gen. zxYii. 1 is rendered 
thus : '* Foresothe Isaac wax eld, and hise ijen dasewiden." The word is repeatedly 
nsed hy Chaucer. 

*' Thin eyen dasen, sothly as me thinketh." Manciple*8 Prol. 

* ^^ Dwribueeutt )>atn eueropene)>hiB mou)», a dasiberde." mbd. " A daysyberd, duri^ 
bueeus.** CATH. anol. ** Dasturde, eetourdy^ butaHn** palso. See daffb and dul- 

LARDB. 

* Palsgrave gives the Terbs "to dawbe with day onely ; to danbe with lime, plaster, 
or lome, that is tempered with heare or straw. Danber, placqueur,** Forby states that 
a dauber in Norfolk is a builder of walls with clay or mnd, mixed with staU>le or short 
straw well beaten and inoorporated, and so becoming pretty durable ; it is now difficult 
to iind a good dauber. This mode of constructing fences for farm-yards and cottage 
walls is much nsed in Suffolk, as appeara by Sir John Cu]lum*s acconnt of the prooess, 
Hist. of Hawsted, 195, and Moore's explanation of theterm *' daabing.*' Theproverb 
given by Ray, ** there*s craft in dawbing '* would make it appear ti^t this mode of 
construction was once more generally known ; in the westem counties it is still in con- 
tinual use, being known by the appellations cob, or rad and dab, a curious article on 
which, and on the use of ooncrete in building generally, will be found in Quart. ReT. 
Tol. Wiii., 534. 

4 '* To dawe, diere, diescere, diet, impersonale,*^ cath. anol. This verb is used 
by Chancer : 

" Thus laboureth he, till that the day gan dawe.*' Marchant*s Tale. 

PalsgrsTe giTes '' to dawe as the day dothe, at^uumerf Vaube se crieve, To dawe fron 
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Dawntnob of the day. Ant€' 
lucanum^ c. f. mer. ante luco' 
nuSf qui MurgU ante lucemf c. f. 

UG. 

Dawntyn', eupra in chbrsynV 
Daw(n)tynge, or g^te cher- 

synge (dauntinge, or greaie 

cherisshinge, p.) Foeio, cath. 
ly^BATE, Dieeencio^eedicioy cath. 
Debate makbr, or haratour.* 

Incentor, cath. 
Decbyte, or hegylynge. Frausy 

decepcioy dolus, meandery c. f. 
Decbyuablb (deceywahyl, k.) 

DeceptoriuefJraudulentuSfJal- 

Deceyua r. FraudatoTy tiptes, c.f. 
Deceyvyn*. Decipioy fraudoy 

de/raudoy fallo (supplantOf p.) 
Dedb, or detbe, suhstantyue. 

Mors, letumy interitus. 
Dede, adiectyue. Mortuusy de- 

Jitnctus. 



Dbdb, orwerke. Feuitum (accio, 

Dedbly. Mortalis. 
Dbdbly. Mortaliter^ letaliter. 
Dbdely bnmy. Hosticusy c. f. 
Dbdblynesse. Mortalitas, 
Dyffamyn' (or defamyn, p.) 

DefamOf diffdmo, cath. 
Dbffe. Surdus. 
Dbfawtb. Defectus. 
Defawty. Defectivus. 
Dbfence, DefenciOf tuicio, mu- 

nimenf munimentum, tutela. 
Defbnsyn*. Defensoy mvnio. 
Dbfbnsowre (defendour, k. p.) 

Defensor. 
Dbfbndyn'. Defendoy tego^pro- 

tegOy tutOy tutor, tueor, cath. 
Defendyn', or forhedyii'. Pro* 

hibeo, inhiheo, 
Defyyn' (or broken, p.) mete or 

drynke.' Digero, 
Dyffyyn', or vtterly dyspysyn'. 



swoQnyng ; when a dronken man swotineth, there is no better medecyne to dawe hym 
with, than to throwe malnesy in hya fiace. To dawne or get lyfe in one that is fallenin 
a swonne ; I can nat dawne hym, get me a kaye to open hia cbawes." Compare d a.tyn, 
or wezyn day. Ang. Sax. dasian, lueeteere. 

> Dawnctn'i MS. ** To dawnte, blanditraetare," cath. angl. In N. Britain to 
dawt has the same signification. See Jamieion. In the ▼iaion of Piers Plooghman to 
dannt appeara to mean to tame by kind treatment ; the allusion is to the dove which 
was trained by Mahomet to come to his ear for her food. 

** Thomgh bis sotile wittes 

He dannted a dowre.'* Vision, line 1049. 

In Norfolk to dannt is nsed in the sense of knocking down, Fr. dompter, as by Pals- 
grave, " To dawnte, mate» oTercomCi je matte, Lydgat. This terme is yet scarsly 
admitted in our comen spetche.*' 

s See BARATOWRi. In '* the Charge of the Quest of Warmot in euery Warde," 
giyen by Arnold, in the Customs of London, p. 90, inauiry is ordered to be made " yf 
tiier be ony comon ryator, barratnri &c. dwelUng wythin the warde." The term ia 
taken from the French, baraieur, in low Latin« baraterius, which have the same 
meaning. 

s «To defj, degere, degerere, A defiynge, digeitio,** cath. ano. This word 
occurs in Piers Ploughmani where repenting Gluttony makes a tow to faat, and that 

*' Shal never fyssh on Fryday 
Defyen tn my wombe." line 3253. See 
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Vtlipendo, Jioccipendo, spemo, 

aspemor, aporio, c. f. 
Defytmge of mete, or drynke.' 

Dtgeetio. 
Defyynge, or dyspysynge. Vi- 

Upencioyjloccipencio, 
Deffenesse. Surditas. 
Deffe nettylle. Archange- 

Defowlyd. Deturpatue, macu' 



latus, feculenius (dehonestaiurf 

Defowlyn', or make fowle. /«- 
quino, deturpo, violo, pollno* 

Defowlynge. Deturpacio, fna- 
culacio, 

Deffe, or dulle (defte, k. deft, 
H. p.)* Obtusus, etgrestis, 
Aristoteljts in politicis (ehesj p.) 

Deye.> Androehia, c. f. 



See also line 457> In the same sense it is nsed in the Wicliffite version, and bj Oower. 
To defy has also the signification of dissolye ; thos Master Langfrank of Meleyne in 
one of his prescriptions, directs certain snbstances to be cumponnded, and *' make 
pelotes, and defy one of heme in water of rewe/' MS. in the posseasion of Sir Thomas 
rhillipps. See ftin, or defyin mete and drynke. 

1 Drynge, mb. 

3 Jamieson obserres that deaf signiBes properly stnpid, and the term is transferred in 
a more limited sense to the ear. It is also applied to that which has lost its germi- 
nating power : thns in the North, as in Deyonshire, a rotten nnt is called deaf, and 
barren corn is called deaf com, an expression literaUy Ang.-SaxoB. An unprodnctiye 
soil is likewise termed deaf. The plant lamium, or archangei, known by the common 
names dead or blind nettle, in the Promptorium, has the epithet dbffic^ eyidently 
becanse it does not possess the stinging property of the true nettle. 

' **Androchia, a deye.*' Vocab. Harl. MS. 1003. *'Adeye, Androehitu,androehea, 
genatarius, genetharia, A derye, androchiariwn, bestiarium, genetheumJ** cath. 
ANO. The daia is mentioned in Domesday, among assistants in husbandry, and the 
Sd Stat. 25 Edw. III., A.D. 1351, occasioned by the ezorbitant demand for wages made 
by seryantd after the pestilence, enacts that *' ehesc%m eharetter, earuer, ehaeeour dea 
earues, bercher, porcher, deye et tous autres servantz " should be content with suck 
rate of wages as had been preyiously nsnal, and serye not by the day, but the year, or 
other usual term. The term is again fonnd in Stat. 37 Edw. III., A.D. 1363, c. 14, 
** de victu et vestitu,** which defines the homely proyision and attire suitable to the estate 
of ** tharetters, &c. bovers, vachers, berchers, porehers, deyes, et toux autres gardeins 
des beaies, batours des bleez, et toutes maneres des gentx d*estate de garson, entendantx 
h htisbandrie,** not having goods or chattels of 40«. yalue. The word is rendered here 
in the translations ''deyars,'' and "dairymen,** and by Kelham is explained to signify 
driyers of geese. The Stat. 12 Ric. II. c. 4, A.D. 1388, fixes the wages of all seryants 
for husbandry, and rates ihe porehert/emme laborer, and deye at yj«. each by the year. 
The word is here translated " deye " and *t deyrie woman.** In the Stat. 33 Hen. VI. 
c. 13, by which the wages of such servants were assessed at double tbe preyious rate, 
the term deye is no longer used. It appears by Fleta, 1. ii c. 87, <2tf easeatriee, that the 
androchia was a female seryant who had the charge of all that pertained to the " dairia,** 
and of making cheese and butter. A more detailed account of her duties is giyen by Alex. 
Neccham, Abbot of Cirencester, A.D. 1313, in his Summa de nominibus utensilium. 
** Aseit et androgia (vne baesse) que gallinis ova supponat puUificancia, et anseribus 
acera substemai ; gue agnellos morbidos, non dieo annicvlos, in sud ieneritate laete 
foveat alieno. Vitulos auiem et subrumos (neviemeni deniez) ablaciatos inelusos 
teneat in pargulo Juxia fenile. Cvjus indumenta in feaiivis diebus sini matronates 
terapeliine (pefgaain^) recinium (riueroket) terisirum, Hnjus (androgie) auiem usus. 
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Dbyym'. Moriory obio, interioy 

decedo, 
Dbyynoe (deying, eupra in dethe, 

K.) Definnctio. 
Dente (deynte, k. h. p.) LatUicia, 

c. F. 
Deyntb mete. Cupes, cupiumj 

CATH. (deliciey k.) 
Deyryb (deyery, k.) Androchi- 

anumy kylw. vaccaria, andro* 

chiarium (androchiatorium!) 
Dekyn'. Diaconus, levita. \ 
Dble, or parte.' Porcio. 
Dblare, or he )>at delythe. 2>m- 

trihutor, partitor. 



Dblare, or grete atmysse yevere 
(elmesjeuer, k. greate almes 
gyuer, p.) JRogatoriue, c. f. 

Delycate, or lycorowse. Deli' 
catue (^tautue, p.) 

Dblycb, or deyntes.* Delicie, 

Dblycyowse. Delidoeue, deHca- 
tue. 

DELi[WB\meaae?BrogOf dietribuo. 

Delytyn', or haue lykynge. De^ 
lector, delectOf c. F. cath. 

Delyuerer. Liberator, delibe' 
rator, 

Delyueraunce. Libera^do, 

Dblyubryd. Liberatue, erutue. 



euMeii coluMtrum et bubulei» et armentarii», Domino auiem et eui» eollateralihu» iu 
obeonii» (tupera) oxigallum »ive quactum m eimhii» minieirare, et eatuli» in abditorio 
repoeiti» pingue eerum eum pane /uf/ureo porriffere.** Cott. MS. Titas, D. xz. f. 15 b. 
The French interlinear gloM whicb gives here bae»»e, signifying a femide senrant of an 
inferior clau, is not contemporarj with the MS. This aoconnt satufactorily iliustrateB 
Chancer'8 deacription of the poor widov who lived on the produce of her little farm, 
her three sows and kine, and one sheep ; her fare was milk and brown bread in plentj, 

" Seinde bacon, and sometime an ey or twey, 
For she was as it were a maner dey." Nonnes Priest-s Tale. 

The deye was sometimes a male servant ; thns in the commentary on Neccham it ia 
stated that ** androgia dicitur ab andro», vir, et genet, mulier, guia id qfieium exer^ 
c 'tur a viro et muliere,^* and Bp. Kennett dtes the " compotu» Henriei Deye et ujcori» 
de exitibu» et provenentibu» de dayri,*' A.D. 1407. See the word kevere in his Olos- 
sary. PalsgraTe gives *' dey wyfe, meterie,** i. e. nUtayhret and Shakespeare speaks 
of the ** day woman,*' LoTe*s Labour*s Lost, i. sc. S. See Dottce*8 lUustrations. 
Jamieson has dtscussed the obscure etymology of the word dey. In Gloucestershire 
and the neighbouring counties day-house signifies dairy house, and many instances are 
met with among names of places. See Hartshome*s Salopia Antiqua. 

I See hereafter btjttndilb, mesure, and halyundbl. In the Rot. Parl. A.D. 
1483, mention is made of a " thredendels, or tereyan," 84 gallons ofwine, orthe 
third part of a ** tonel.'* The Ortns gives ** eepHe^ somdele ofte ; eobHolu», somdele sober." 
In the Legenda Aur. occurs the word ** enerrdeale,'' which is rendered by Palsgrare **tout 
tant qu*il y aJ** He giTCS also ** by the halfe deale, la moitid ; any deale, gouite ; nener 
a deale, rien» qui »oyi ; somdele grete, small wyse, quelque peuJ*^ Ang. Sax. 6i»A,par», 

' In the Legenda Aur. it is related of St. GenerieTe, that ** in her refeccyon sbe had 
no thynge but bariy bread. and somtyme benes, y* whiche soden after zii^ dayes, or 
thre wekes she ete for aU delyces.'* 

s ** To dele, ditiribuere^ diepergere, erogare" cath. ako. This Tcrb in itsprimary 
Qse has the sense of diviaion or separation. Thus the Gloss on Grantier de fiibdes* 
worth, 

Car par bolenger (baker) est eeueree (to deled) 

Laflur, enfourfere (bran) ainx demoreeJ* Arund. MS. 330. 
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Delyvere (or quycke, in bey- 

nesse, p.)' Vivasp* 
Delyveryn'. Libero, 
Dblyveryn, or helpyn* owte of 

wooe. JEruoy eripio. 
Deluar, or dygg^r. Fossor. 
Delvyn'.* Fod^. 
Delvynoe. FosaurajfoMsatura, 
Delvyn' vp owte of the erthe. 

EffodiOy CATH. 

Demar (or domes man, p.) Ju^ 

dioator (judexy p.) 
Demyn*. Jttdicoy dijudico. 
Demynge, or dome. Judicium. 
Den, hydynge place. Speluncat 

latibulumf specus. 



Den, or forme of a beste. Lus- 

trumy UG. 
Deene, or denerye (dene of de- 

nerye, k.) Decanus. 
Denerye. Decanaius. 
Denyyn', or naytyn'. Negroy de- 

nego. 
Dentyn', or yndentyn'. Jndento. 
Departyn'.' IHvido^partior. 
DEPARTYN'a-8undyr yn'to dyuerse 

placys, Separo. 
Depe. Profiindus. 
Depenesse. Prq/unditas, alti- 

tudo, 
Depenesse of vatur (watyr, k.) 

Grurges. 



^ This word appears to be taken from the French, delwrtf and is very frequently 
nsed in old writers. **7ndfutriSt sleyghe, bisy, or deliuur." med. gbamm. 

** Delinerly he dressed vp, er the day sprenged." 

Gawayn and Grene Knyjt, 2009. 

PalsgraTe gives ** delyner of ones lymmes, as they that prove maatryes, souple ; de- 
lyrer, redy, quicke to do anything, effHe^ deiiwt ; delyuemesse of body, souplute.** 
Thomas, in his Italian Grammar, renders **9neUo, quicke, deliuer." bktn, or 
plyannte, haa already occurred, and bain is still used in Norfolk in the same sense ; the 
word has also, aa shown by Jamieson, the sense of alert, lively, actiTe, or of prepared, 
made ready, as has been obsenred aboTe in the note on batnyd, as benys or pesyn. 

* The Terb to deWe, Ang. Saz. delfan, appears to haTe become obsolete in Norfolk, 
and is now rarely used in Suffolk, but the substantiye delf, a deep ditch or drain, is 
still retained. The Terb occurs frequently in early writers. In the Legenda Aur. 
occurs this ezpression, ** I hsTe dolphen in the depe erthe; ** and it is related that 
when St. Donate oonjured his wife, after her death, to reTeal where she had concealed 
some treasure, ** she answered out of the sepulcre, and sayd, at the entre of the hous, 
where I dalue it.** In the Widiffite Tersion, S Chron. zxzir. 10, theezpression occurs, 
" stonys hewid out of )>e delues (e[>er quarreris).** Cott. MS. Claud. E. ii. **Awife' 
della, a golddelfe.** Vocab. HarL MS. lOOS. Delph and delf occur not infr^uently 
as names of plaoes in the fenny districts of the Eastem counties. 

3 « To departe, abroffare, dt^ungere^ separare, Departiabylle, dMsibiliM, To departe 
membres. To departe herytage, hereeetcere, Departyd (or abrogate) abrogatue, diS" 
ploeue, pkarieeUMt seitmatieus. A departynge, heeresis, divisio, seisma,^* &c. cath. 
ANO. In the will of Lady Fitzhngh, A.D. 14S7, is the bequest, '' I wyl yat myn 
howsehold s'uantz haue departed emag theym a C. marc.*' Wills and Iut. Surtees 
Soc. i, 75. So it is said of Christ in the Legenda Aur. ** he shall departe the heete of 
the fyre firo the resplendour and bryghtnesse.*' PalsgraTc giTes the Terb, " to departe, 
deuyde thynges asonder that were myzed or medled together ; departe this skayne of 
threde, dtimesler. Departe or distribnte the partes of a thynge to dyuers persons, met' 
partir,** Fr. dipartir, to separate or distribute, in low Latin, dispertire. 
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Dbpose (depos, or weed, h. wed, 

p.) DeposUum. 
Depriven' or putten' a-wey a 

)>yDge, or takyn' a-way fro 

a-nodyr. Privo, deprivo, 
Dere. Carui. 
Derynoe, or noyynge.' NocU' 

mentum, gravamen. 
Derke, or merke. Tenehroeua 

obscurus (tetery caliginosuSy p.) 
Dbrkenesse. Tenehroeitas* 
Derkyn*, or make derke or merke. 

Ohscuroy CATH. ohtenehro, 
Derlynoe. Carus, cara. 



DERLOURTHY,fJm est quodDERE 

(derworthy, k.) 
Dernel, a wede. Zizania, catii. 

lollium. 
Derthe (or derke, p.) Cariscia, 

c. F. 
Derthyn', or make dere. Ca- 

risco, carioro. 
Dese, of hye benche (desse, or 

heybenche, K. dees, H.y Suh- 

selliumy c. f. dindimus, or^ 

cestraf uo. c. f. 
Debcrynge (descryynge, k. h.) 

Descripcio. 



' Tbe verb to dere, or bort, is commonly nsed by Chaucer, and most writersi until 
tbe XVIth century. 

'* Fyr ne scbal hym nevyr dere." Coer de Lion, 1638. 

Fabyan obserreB, under tbe year 1194, *' bo fast besyed this good Kyng Rycharde to 
vex and dere the infydelys of Sury.* PalsgraTe gives *' to dere, or hurte, or noye, ntnVe ; 
I wyll nerer dere you by my good wyll. To dere, grieve, bleeer ; a ly tell thynge wyll dere 
hym.'* Sir Thomaa Browne mentions dere among words peculiar to Norfolk, in whicb 
county it still has the sense of sad or dire. See Jamieson. Ang. Saz. derian, noceref 
derung, lano. nottnob occurs hereafter. 

^ The term dese, Fr. deis or daix, Lat. dasiumf is used to denote the raised platform 
whicb was always found at the upper end of an hall, the table, or, aa here in the Promp- 
torium, the seat of distinction placed thereon, and finally the hanging drapery, called 
also seler, cloth of estate, and in French ciel, suspended over it. With regard to ita 
etymology, various conjectures have been offered by Ducange, Menage, and others. 
See also Jamie8on*s Diutionary. Matt. Paris, in his acoount of the election of John de 
Hertford, Abbot of St. Alban*8, A.D. 1335, and the cnatomary usages on the occasion, 
says, ** iolu» in rqfeetorio prandebit (electtts) supremus, habena vastellum, Priorepran^ 
dente ad magnam memam quam Dais vulgariter appellamua,''^ Ducange suggests that 
vaateUum may here mean a canopy or hanging dais, from Ang. Saz. vatel, tegmen, «m- 
braeulum, Chaucer, in his Prologue, describes the haberdasher and his companions, 
members of a fraternity, and having the appearance of fair burgessea, such as sit *' at a 
yeld hal, on the hie deys.'* Gower speaks of a king at his coronation feast, '*8ittend 
upon his hie deis." In the Boke of Curtasye, Sloane MS. 1966, f. 17, written 
about the time of Henry VI. a person coming into the hall of a lord, at the time of fint 
meat, is advised not to forget 

'^ [>e stuard, countroller, and tresurere 
Sittand at de desbe )>ou haylse in fere.'* 

In the ceremonial of the inthronixation of Abp. Nevill, A.D. 1464, after the Lord and 
the strangers had entered, the marshal and other officers were to go towards the " hygh 
table, and make obeisance, first in the midst of the hall, " and agayne before the hygh 
dease.*' Leland, Coll. vi. 8. 
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Descryyn*.' Describo. 
Desert, or meryte.* Meriium. 
Deservyn', or worthy to haue 

mede or magre (be worthy to 

bavyn, k.) Mereovy cath. 
Dbsbrte, or wyldemesse. De* 

eertumy tolitudo. 
Desyre, or yemynge (^ernyng, 

H.) Desideriumy optacio. 
Desyrydb. Deeideraiue, optatus. 
Desyryn'. DesiderOf opto, af- 

fectoy appeto. 
Deske. Pluteum^ quere iwfra in 

lectron' {amboy k.) 
Despyse (despyte, K. h. p.) 

Contemptus, despecciOf impro- 

perium. 
Despysyn*. Deepicio, sperno. 
Desteyne (or happe, k. destenye, 

H.) JFatum. 
Destroyere. Deetructor, dissi- 

pator. 
Destroyyde. Destructusy dis^ 

sipaius. 
Destroyyn'. Destruoy dissipo. 
Destroyyn' a cuntre (or feeldis, 

F.) Depcpulory depredo, de- 

vasto. 
Destruccyone (or destriynge, 

K.) Destructioy dissipacio. 
Dette. Debitum. 
Dettere (dettoure, k. p.) Debiior. 



Detr accyon', orbagbytynge (bak- 

bytynge, k.) Detraccioy oblo^ 

quium. 
Detractowre. Detractory ob- 

locutor. 
Dewb. JRos. 
Dewle, or devylle* Diabolusy 

demon. 
Devyce, purpose. Seria, kylw. 
Devydyn', supra in dbpartyn*. 
(Devyden, or cleuen asunder, p. 

Findo.) 
Dewyn*, or yeve dewe. Roroy 

CATH. 

(Deuynite, k. h. TTieologia.) 
Dew lappb, syde skyn* vndur a 

best^rs throte. Peliarcy cath. 
Dbuocyonb. Devodo. 
(Devere, or dute, k. h. deuour, p.) 

Diligentiay debitumy opera.) 
Devowrar. Devorator. 
Devowryn'. Devoro. 
Devowtb. Devotus. 
Dyamawntb, or dyamownde. 

Adamas. 
Dyale, or dyel, or an horlege 

(dial, or diholf of an horlage, K. 

orlage, p.) Horoscopusy c. f. 
Dycare (dyker, h. p.) Fossor. 
Dyce. Alea^ tesseroy tcunUus. 
Dyce play (dicepleyinge, k.) 

Aleatureu 



' This verb is direetly taken firom the old French deacrier, and is by lome writers 
osed to denote the ennntiation, or distinction generaUy of the oombatants by their coat 
armonr, either preyioasly to entering the VuitM, or at other timea, duties which derolved 
upon the heralos. 

" Herawdes goode descoverours 

Har strokes gon descrye.*' Lybeaus disconus, Une 996. 

In the Vision of Piers Ploughman occurs an aUusion to the usage that heralds of arms 
" diseryned lordes." Palsgrave gives ** to descryue or descrybe or dedare y* (kcyoDS 
or maners of a thynge, blastmner ; Ptolemye hath discryued y* worlde.'* 
> DissBiT, Ms. Deserty h. desertef p. 
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Dyce pleyare. Aleator, aleo, 
DYCYN*,or pley wythe dycys. Aleo. 
Dycyn', as men do brede, or o^r 

lyke {or make square, p.) 

Quadro. 
Dyderyn' for colde.' Frigucio^ 

rigeo, 
Dyderynge (for colde, p.) Fri- 

gitus* 
(Dydoppar, watyr byrde, infra 

in doppar.) 
Dyche, or dycyde. 
Dyffynyn, or deme for aekyr. 

jDiffinioy CATH. 
Dyggyn*, supra in delvyn'. 
Dyke. Fossa, foveay antrum, 
Dyken', or make a dyke. Fosso. 
Dylle, herbe. Anetum, 



Dymme (or dyrk, k.) Obscurus. 
Dymme, or harde to vndyrstonde. 

Misticus, 
Dymmyn', or make dymme. 06- 

scuro* 
Dyrkenesse. Obscuritas. 
Dynb, or noyse. Sonitus, stre^ 

pitus (crepitus, k.) 
Dyner. Jantaculum, cath. 

(prandium, p.) 
Dygnyte (or worthynesse, p.) 

Dignitasy probitas. 
Dynyn'.' Jantor, jantoy cath. 
Dyndelyn'.» Tinnio. 
DYPPYN*yTi lycour. Intingo^CATiu 
Dyppynge yn' lycore. Intinctio, 
Dyryge, offyce for dedemen* 

(dyrge, p.)* Exequie. 



* '* To dadir, yrfprticfO, et cetera ubi to whake." cath. anol. ** Barhoter defroid^ 
to cbatter or didder for cold, to say an ape'8 Paternoster." cotgr. Skinuer gives thia 
word as commonly used in Lincolnshire, "a Belg. sitteren, pr€e frigore tremere." 
The Mednlla renders **friguciOf romb for cold." In the Avowynge of King Arther, 
edited by Mr. Robsoni to ** dedur *' has the sense of shaking, aa one who is souadly 
beaten ; and in the Towneley Mysteries, Noah*8 wife, hearing his relation of the ap- 
proaching deluge, says, 

** I dase and I dedir 
For ferd of that taylle.»' p. 28. 

** Didder, to have a quivering of the chin through cold.** forbt. See Brockett^s 
Giossary, the verb dither in the Dialect of Craven, and Hartshorne^s Salopian 
Glossary. 
a Dtmyn», MS. 

* This verb is given in a somewhat different sense, namely, of suffering acutely, *' to 
dindylle, eondolere,*' cath. angl. Brockett gives to dinnel, or dindle, to be affected 
with a pricking pain, such as arises from a blow, or is felt by exposure to the fire after 
froBt. In the Craven dialect to dinnle has a similar signification. Langham, in the 
Garden of Health, 1579» recommends the juice of feverfew as a remedy for the ** eares 
ache, and dindling." Dutch, tintelen, to tingle. 

* The office for the dead received the name of dtrtoe, or dirge from tbe Antiphon 
with which the first nocCurne in the mattens commenced, taken from Psalm 5, v. B, ** Dirige, 
Domine Deus met», in conspeetu luo viam meam.** In 1421 , Joanna, relict of Sir Thos. 
de Hemgrave, directed daily mai» to be said for his and her own souls, and the anni- 
versaries to be kept with a solemn mass, " ciim placebo et dirige." Among the 
** coosts laid out at the monthes mynde** of Sir Thos. Kytson at ILengrave, 1540, occur 
payments ** to M' p^sson for dirige and masse, ij«. ; to iiij prists for dirige and masse, 
xljd. ; to the clark for dirige and masse, zijJ." Rokewode*s History of Hengrave, 
92, 112. The name is retained in the Primer set forth in English by injunction from 
Henry VIII. in 1546 ; and this Dirige, from which portions have been retained in the 
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Dysbowaylyn*. Evucero, ex- 

ent&roy uo. in enteria, 
Dysbowalynge. Eviecercusio* 
Dysshe. Dieeusy scutella* 
Dysshe berbr at mete. Dieco- 

ferusy CATH. 
Dysshe mete. Disdbarium. 
Dyscencyone, or debate. Dis^ 

cencio. 
Dyschargyn'. Exonero (deo- 

neroy p.) 
Dyscyple. Discipulus. 
Dyscorde. Discordia, discor- 

dancia. 
Dyscordb jh soDge. Disso- 

nancia* 
Dyscordyn'. DiscordOf discrepo. 
Dyscordyn' yn' sownde, or syng- 

ynge, Dissono, deliro, c. f. 
Dyscowmfytyn'. ConfutOy su- 

pero, vinco* 
Dyscowmfortyn' (disconforten, 

j.) Disconfbrto, 
Dyscrecyone. Discrecio. 
Dyscrete. Discretus. 
Dyscurer, or dyscowerer of 



cownselle (discuerer, k.) Ar' 
bit^y anubicusy CATH. in anu- 
bis: 
Dyscuryn' cowncelle, supra m 

BEWREYYN*. 

Dyscurynge of cownselle. Arbi' 
. trium, anubicatus (revelacio, k. ) 
Dyscherytyn*, or puttyn* frohe- 

rytage. Exheredo. 
Dysese, or greve. Tedium^gra^ 

vamen^ calamitas, angustia, 
Dysesyn', or grrevyn'. Noceo, 

CATH. VeOFO. 

Dysmembryn*. Dissipojdispergo 
(exartfw, p.) 

Dysowre, ]>at cannot be sadde.^^. 
Holomochus, Aristoteles in 
ethicis, nugaculus, nugcut (bo- 
nilocus, K. bomolochus, p.) 

Dyspensyn (disperagyn, k. dys- 
pagyn, p.) 

Dyspensyn*. Dispenso. 

Dyspendyn'. Expendo, 

Dyspenson, be auctoryte, of pe- 
nawnce. Dispenso* 

Dysparplyn' (dispartelyn, k. 



f ^M 



bnrial serrice of the Reformed Church, appears to have been only a senrice of me- 
morial, to be used eyen on occasion of '* the yerea mynde " of the deceased, and com- 
prises a prayer for departed souls in general. ** Dirige, seruyce, vifiUes,*' palso. 
Horman says, ** he must go to the dirige feste, ad riiieemium,** which is mentioned 
by Harrison in bis description of England, ?nntten in the reign of Elizabeth, where he 
aUudes to the changes that had taken place in religious observances ; " the superfluous 
numbers of idle waks, guilds, fraternities, church-ales, helpe-ales, and soule-ales, called 
also dirge-ales, with the heathnish rioting at bride-ales, are well diminished and laid 
aside.*' B. ii. c. i. Holinsh. toI. i. There occur items in the Hengrave accounts, 
already cited, which shew the feasting that took place on that occasion. 

' By Gower and other writers dysour is used as signifying a tale teller, a convivial 
jester ; 

** Dysours dalye, reisons craken.*' K. Alisaunder, 6991. 

Paisgrave renders ''dissar, a scoffar, saigrfolf** and Horman says, ''he can play the 
desard with a contrefet face proprely, morionem representat.** Elyot gives ** Panto- 
mimuM, a dyssard which can fayne and counterfayte euery mannes gesture. Sannio, a 
dysarde in a playe or disguysynge; also he whiche in countenaunce, gestnre, and 
maners is a fole.*' Ang. Saz. dysian, ineptire. 
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dysparlyn, h. p.)* DissipOf 

dispergo» 
Dysplesaun(c)e (displesawnce, 

K. H.) Dtsplicenda, 
Dysplbsyd. Displacatusy im-' 

precatus, maleplacatus. 
Dysplesyn*. Displiceo, 
DyspoYLYN, or spoylyn'. Spolio. 
Dyspreysyn*, or lackyn'. Culpo, 

vitupero. 
Dysputacyone. Disputacio. 
Dysputyn'. Disputo, 
Dystawnce of place (or space, 

p.) betwene ij thyngys. Dis- 

iancia. 
Dystaunce, supra in debate, 

vel dyscorde (discidia, p.) 
Dystemperyn'. Distempero, 
(Distempred, p. Distempera' 

tus.) 
Dystrobelar of pe pece (dis- 

turbeler, or distroyere of peas, 

K.) Turbator, perturbator, 
Dysturbelyn' (distroublyn, p.)* 

TurbOf conturbo. 



Dystrobelynge of pece (dis- 

turbelynge, k.) Disturbiumy 

turbacio, conturbacio. 
Dysplayyn' a baner of armys of 

lordys, or oJ>er lyke. Displodo. 
Dysvsyn' a-jenste custome. Oi- 

soleo^ dissuesco, 
Dysvsyn, or mysse vsyn a-jenste 

resone. Abutor, 
(Dys^ese, k. dyseje, h. Te- 

dium, calamitas,) 
Dytane, herbe. Diptanus, 
(Dytare, vide infra kokz, meti^ 

dytare.) 
Dyte (dytye, p.) Carmen, 
Dyhtyn .3 Paroy preparo, 
Dytyn* or indytyn' letters and 

speche (scripture, K.) Dicto, 
Dytyn', or indytyn for trespace. 

Indicto. 
Dytynge, or indytynge of tres- 

pace. Indictacio, 
Dytynge, or indytynge of cury- 

owse speche. Dictamen, 
Dyswere, or dowte.^ Dubium, 



^ In the Wicliffite version, disperplid, disperpriled, disparplid, and disparpoylid, 
occur in the senise of dispersed. In the carioas version of VegeciaB, attributed to 
Trevisa, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. the danger is set forth of surprise by an ambush, while 
the host is unprepared, some employed in eating, ** and somme disperbled and de- 
partede in o}>er. besynes.'* B. iii. c. 8. In a sermon by R. Wimbeldon, as given by 
Poxy A.D. 1389, it is said that *' by Titns and Vespasianus Jemsalem was destroyed, 
and the people of the Jewes were disparkled into all the world.*' PalsgraTe gives *' to 
disparpyll, Lydgate, same as disparke, escarter, ditparser» They be £sparkled nowe 
many a mile asonder.*' See hereafter sparpltn. 

' This verb is used by Chaucer, and occurs in the Wicliffite Tersion. *' And they 
seynge him walkinge on the see weren disturblid." Matt. xiv. 26. So also in the 
▼ersion of Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it ia said that a young soldier should be 
taught **tliat he destrowble nat the ordre of ordenaunce.'* The Mayor of Norwich» 
on being swom, made proclamatxon ** that iche man kepe the pees, and that no man 
disturble, ne breke the forseid pees, ne go armed.'* A.D. 1434, Blomf. Hist. ii. 100. 

* In the Household Book of Sir John Howard, A.D. 1467, among ezpenses incurred 
for one of his retinue, is entered this item, ** My Lady paid a surgeone for dytenge of 
hym, whan he was hurte, 12<f.** Palsgraye gives the Terb in its more usual sense, ** to 
dyght, or dresse a thynge, habiller. A foule woman rychly dyght, semeth fayre by 
candell lyght.*' Ang. Saz. dihtan, disponere, 

* The place in which this wonl is found in the alphabetical arrangement seems to 
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Dyuerse. Diversusy vaHus. 
Dyversyn', or varyn* (varj-en, p.) 

DiversjficOy vario. 
Dyuersyte. Diversitasy varie- 

tas. 
Dyuerse wyse, or on dyuers 

maner. Varie, multiphariet 

diversimode. 
Dyvyn' vnder }>e weter. Sub- 

natoj CATH. 



Dyuynyte (or deuynite, j.) 

Theologia. 
Dyyn' clothys, or letyii' (dye, or 

lyt clothes, p.) Tingo. 
Doo, wylde beste (beste of the 

wode, H. p.) Dama (capra, p.) 
DoAR, or werkare. JF^actory €u;tor, 
Dobeler, vesselle (dische ves- 

selle, K.)* Parapses. 
Dobbelet, gannent.^ Digera^ 



indicate that it was originally written dywere, or divere, which may be derived from the 
old Frencb, '* diverst inconstant, bizarre, ineommodt.** roquef. It occurs, however, 
written as above, iu a poem by Humphrey Brereton, who lived in the reign of Hen. VII. 
which has been printed under the title of ** the most pleasant song of Lady Bessy, 
eldest daagbter of King Edw. IV." 

'* That time you promised my father dear, 
To him to be both true and just, 
And now you stand in a disweare, 
Oh Jeau Christ, wbo may men tmst l " 

' *' A dublar, dualiSf et cetera uhi a dische.*' cath. ang. The MeduUa gives the 
foUowing ezplanation of ParapaiSi ** proprie eat discus tive vaa guadrangulumt ejt 
omni parte habena laterfl equalia, a dohviXer.** The term is derived from the French 
doublier^ a dish ; it occurs in Piers Ploughman, and is still retained in the Cumberland 
and Northem dialects. See Ray and Brockett. 

^ It appears that the compiler of the Promptorium assigned to baltheua, which pro^ 
perly signifies the cingulum militare, the unusual meaning of a garment of defence. 
Thus coTB ARMURE previously is rendered baitheua. The Catholicon ezplains ''<ft- 
ploia, duplex veatia, ei est veatia militariay^^ but it does not appear to have been ori- 
ginally, as it subscquently became on the disuse of the gambeson, agarmentof defence. 
The dublectua mentioned in the Constitutions of Fred. II. King of Sicily» in the XlVth 
century, was a garment of ordinary use by nobles and knights, as were also, it is pro- 
bable, the rich garments provided for John II. ofFrance, in 1353, when Stephen de 
Fontaine, his goldsmith, accounts for the delivery of ** unfin drap d^or dedamaa, etun 
fin camocaa d^ouiremer, pour faire detuc doublia." At this period wadded defences 
were made in Paris by the armuriera, and the tailors were divided into two crafks» 
pourpoiniiera and doubletieraj it was bnly in 1358 that the Regent Charles, onacconnt 
of the use of the doublet becoming general, permitted the tailors to ezercise also the 
craft of doubietiera. See the Reglemens sur les M^tiers, edited by Depping, p. 414. 
Sbortly after, however, tbe doublet appears as a military defence ; " 25 doublettes, 24 
jakkes," and otber armours, are enumerated among the munitions of Hadiegh Castle 
granted in 1405 by Henry IV. tohis son Humfrey. Rymer, viii. 384. The importance 
at this time attached to the manufacture of this kind of armour appears by the privileges 
conceded in 1407 to the ** armurariia linearum armaturarum eiviiatia Londonie/* 
Pat. 9 Hen. IV. confirmed 18 Hen. VI. and 5 Edw. IV. It is related that the Duke 
of Suffolk, when murdered at sea in 1450, was attired in a "gown of russette, and 
doblette of velvet mayled ;*' Paston Letters, i. 40; and in the curious inventories of 
the effects of Sir John Fastolf, at Caistor, in Norfolk, 1459, occur '* j dowblettis of red 
felwet uppon felwet ; j dowbelet of rede felwet, lynyd withlynen clothe.*' ArchBol. zzi« 
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tJG. baltheuSf diploisy cath. 

anahatrum. 
Dobelyn', or dublyii'. Duppllco. 
DocERE of an halle (dosere, k. 

docere, h. p.)* Dorsoriumy 

auleumy cath. c. f. 
DoDDYD,wythe-owte homysse(wit 

owtyn homys, k.)' Decomutus, 

incornutus. 
Doddyn' trees, or herbys, and o)>er 

lyke. DecomOy capuloy cath. 
Doddyd, as trees. Decomatusy 

miculus (mutilusy p.) 
DoGGE. Canis» 
DooGE, shyppe-herdys hownde. 

Gregariusy cath. 



DoGGYD. Caninusn 

Doggyde, malycyowse. Mali- 

ciosusy perversusy bilosus. 
Doron'.* Degener, 
DooKE, byrde (doke, k. fowle or 

birde, p.) Anas. 
DooKELYNGE (birde, p.) Anati- 

nus. 
Dockewede. Padella (para- 

dilla, p.) 
Doket, or dockyd by )»e tayle. 

DecaudatuSy caudd decurtus. 
Dockyd, lessyd or obryggyd. 

Abbreviatus, minoratw, 
DoKKYN*, or smytyn* a-wey the 

tayle. Decaudo. 



253. See further Sir Samuel Meyrick*s valuable observations on military garments 
wom in England, Archeeol. zix. 2S8. At a later time the doublet seems again to have 
become a vestment of ordinary use, the military garment which resembled it being 
termed a coat of fence. ** I wyll were a cote of defence for my surete, hricd linthedJ** 
HORM. Cazton says ** Donaas the doblet maker hath performed my doublet and my 
jaquet, mon pourpaintef et mon paltocque.** Book for Travell^rs. 

■ DoRCKRE, M8. ; but this reading is evidently erroneous, and the word is derived 
from the French, dosner, or Latin, dosserium. See DossB, and Dobcere, which 
occurs afterwards in its proper place. In a Latin-English Vocabulary, Harl. MS. 1009, 
f. 144, occur ** auleumf scannarium, a dosure;** and another makes the following 
distinction : ** andbatum^ hedosour, dorsorium, syd-dosour.*' Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
The term occurs in tbe Awntyrs of Arthure, 431, where a costly payilion is described ; 

** Pighte was it prowdely, withe purpure and paulle, 

And dossours, and qweschyns, and bankowres fulle bryghte.'* 

Sir F. Madden ezplains it aa signifying here a cushion for the back, but in its usual 
sense it seems to denote the hangings or "hallyngs'* of tapestry, which, before the 
use of wainscot, were gendrally used to cover and adom the lower part of the wall of a 
chamber. Chaucer uses the word ** dosser *Mn a diflfereut sense, speaking of sallow 
twigs, which men tum to various uses, 

" Or maken of these paniers, 
Or else hutches and dossers.** H. of Fame, iii. 850. 

Panniers are still called, in many parts, dosses, dorsels, or dorsers. See Ray and 
Moore. Hollyband renders ** hotte, a basket, a dosser." 

8 Dodded is used in the North in this sense ; see Brockett, and the Craven Dialect. 
Jamieson giyes doddy and dottit with a similar signification. In Norfolk doddy still 
means low in stature. Phillips has dodded, lopped as a tree, and in Suffolk scathed 
or withered trees are called dooted, in the North, doddered, words which appear to be 
derivable from the same source. Skinner suggests *' Belg. dodde, cauliB,fu8tU^ paxillusj** 

s This word does not occur in the other MSS. ; the reading is probably corrapt, and 
from theplacein which it occurs, dogon' may be suggested as a correction. This 
term of contempt seems to be derived from the French '' Doguin, brutal^ hargneux.*' 
RoauEF. See Dugon in Jamieson's Dictionary. 
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DoKKYN, or 8horty&. Decurto^ 

aJfbrevioy capuloy c. f. 
DoLE, merke.' Metct^ tramaricia, 
DoLE, or dolefulnesse. Dolor^ 

dolorositas (lamentdcioy p.) 
DoLE, or almesse yevynge (doole 

of almesse, p.) Rogay cath. 

erogacio» 
DoLEFULLE. Dolorosus. 
DoLFYNE, fysche. Delphinui. 
DoLLYD, sum what hotte (or 

smndyl hot, k.)^ Tepefactus, 
Dollyn' ale, or oJ>er drynke* 

Tepefado. 
(DoLLYNGE, K. doolynge, h. 7V- 

pefactio,') 
DoME. Judiciumy examen. 
DoME HOWSE. Pretorium. 
DoMEs MANNE (domysman, k.) 

JudeX^ CATH. 

Doon', or werkyn*. Fadoy ago. 
DooN A-WEY. Auferoy deleo. 
Doon' awke (donamys, k. h. p.) 



Sinistro, cath. (malefacioy 

protervioy p.) 
Do GYLE, supra in begyle. 
Do oooDE. DenefacioM 
Do LECHERY. Fomicor {luXU' 

riory p.) 

Do MAWMENTRYE. Ydokltro. 

Doon' of clothys. Exuo, 
Doo GLOTYNYE. Crapulor. 
Do ON CLOTHYS, or clothyn'. 

Induoy vestio, 
DooN* OWTE, or qwenchyfi' (tijth, 

K. lyth, H.) Extinguo. 
Do To WETYN*, or knowyn'. /»- 

timoy innotescoy innoteo, 
Do WRONGE a*3ene resone (ayenst 

reason or lawe, p.) Infuriory 

prefudico. 
DooN wykyddely. NequitOy cath. 
DooN* or fuUe wroste (done or full 

wrout, H. wrought, p.) Factusy 

completusy perfectus. 
DoNET.' Donatus. 



*♦ ' 
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^ Aipies Paston writeB to her son Edmnnd, the lawyer, respecting tbe dispnte aa to a 
right of way, between hia father and the Vicar of Paston, who had been *' acordidde, 
and doolis sette howe broode the weye schuld ben, and nowe he hath pnltid nppe the 
doolis, and seithe he wolle makyn a dyche ryght over the weye.'' Paston Letters, iii. 
3S. Forby gives thia word as still used in Norfolk, the mark being often a low post, 
called a dool-post ; it occurs also in Tusser. Bp. Kennett states that landmarks, or 
boundary-stones, are in some parts of Kent called ** dowle-stones," and explains dole 
or doal as signifying ** a bulk, or green narrow sUp of ground left unplowed in arable 
land.'* See his Glossarial Collections, Lansd. MS. 1033. Queen Elizabeth, in her 
Injunctionsi 1559» directs that at the customary perarobulations on the Rogation days, 
the admonttion shall be given, ** Cursed be he which translateth the bounds and dolles 
of hisneighbor.*' Wilkins, Conc. IV. 184. Ang. Saz. dselan, dividere. 
^ ** DoUydi dffrutus.** cath. ano. The MeduUa renders " teprfacio, to make leuke.** 
* The grammar most nniversally used in the middle ages was that composed by 
^lius Donatus in the FVth century, and the term Donet became generaUy ezpressive 
of a system of grammar. See Warton's Eng. Poet. i. 281 , Clarke*8 Bibl. Dict. iii. 144* 
It was printed among Gramm. Vet. Pntsch. p. 1735. The rich haU prepared for the 
education of the son of the Emperor was deoorated with symbols of grammar, musicky 
astronoroy, geometry, arithmetic, rhetoric, and physic. 

^* Therinne was paint of Donet thre pars, 
And eke aUe the seven ars.'* Senyn Sages, 181. 

AUusions to Donet occur in Chaucer, and Piers Ploughman. In Sir John Howard*s 
Household fiook is a payment, 1466, ^< fore a donet for master Gorge, 13if." and 
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DoNGE» matrasse.^ Culdtrcty ma' 

traciaf lodex (^Jultrnmy p.) 
DoNGB, mucke. Fimus^ letamen. 
DoNGB CARTB. Tituhoiorium, 
DoNGE HYLLE. SterquiUnium, 

Jimariumyjbrica. 
DuNGEN, or mukkyn' londe. Fimoj 

pastinoy brit. 
DopPARy or dydoppar, watyr 

byrde.* Mergulue. 

(DOPPYNGE, H. P.)* 

DoRCBRB.^ Anahatrum. 



DoRB. Ostium, 

DoRLOTT.* Tricaf ealiendrum, 

c. P. 
DoRMAWNTE tre (dormawntre, 

K.)* Trabee, 
D0RMOW8E, beste. Glis. 
DoRTOWRE. Dortorium. 
DosEYNB. Duodena. 
(DossE, K. P.7 Dossorium,) 
DoTARDE (or dosell, p.) De- 

sipiOf deceps* 
DoTELLE, Btoppynge of a vesBelle 



Caxton mentions it as one of the books in greatest demand, " George the booke-sellar 
hath doctrinals, catonsi onres of oor lady, Donettis, partit, aecidenta." Book for Tra- 
Tellers. '* Donett, Donatu», a Donett lemer, Donatista,*' cath. ano. 

^ In the Inyentory of Effects of Sir John Fastolfei at Caistor, 1459, there appear 
the foUowing items in hia own chamber : ''j fedderbedde, j donge of fyne blewe» 
i bolster, ij blankettys of fnstians, j purpeynt,*' &c. Archeeol. zzi. 368. A preTions 
entry mentions a '* donge of parle sylke.*' 

* The little Grebe is still known by tbe names didapper, dipper, or dobchicky the 
Mergulu» flwnatilis of the older naturalists, Podiceps minor of Temminck. Ang. Saz. 
dop fngel, mergus, dufedoppay pelicanua, aocording to the sense in which the word 
occnrs Ps. ci. 7, in the Lambeth Psalter ; but its derivation from dufian, immerffere, 
would make the appellation inappropriate to that bird. 

' Forby and Moore mention the word dop, as used in East Anglia at the present day 
to denote a short quick curtsy. Ang. Saz. doppetan, mersare, 

* ** Auteumf dorsariumj cortina, anabatrum, anastrum, dosure or curtayne ; eolate^ 
rale, syd-dosour.*' Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. *' A dorsure, dorsorium,** cath. amo. 
" Anahatrum^ a cortyne. Juleum, an hangyn, t. indumenium aule, eortina, or a cor- 
tyne.** ortus. M. Paris speaksof the ** dossale, sive tapeswm in quopassio S, Albani 
figuraiur,*^ given to St. Alban*8 by Abbot Richard, who died 1119. Among the cloths 
of arras and tapestry work belonging to Sir John Fastolfe, at Caistor, enumerated in 
the curious inventories taken about the year 1459, occur several **hallyngs'* of ta- 
pestry and worsted, a term probably synonymous with dorsure. Archseol. zzi. S59. 
See aboTc, docerb. 

A Dorlott ifl taken from the French doreloi, which signifies an omament of female attire 
generally, but here seems to denote parttcularly the elegant network, frequently enriched 
with jewels, in which the hair was enclosed, termed akeUe, caul, or crepioe ; or the head 
dress called a volipere, which is mentioned by Chaucer. '* Trica, plieatura vel nexus 
capiilorumJ^ OKTVS, *' Ca/tendrum, avoliper.** med. oramm. Inl394JohannaLabum 
of York bequeaths '' j k^rngll, j dorlot» j armari . . . best volet yat se hat, and a red hude 
singill.** Testam. Ebor. i. 196. Cotgraye gives " dorlot, a jewel or pretty trinket, as 
a chain, brooche, aglet, button, billement, &c. wherwith a woman sets out her ap- 
parel ; *' and by the Statutes of the trades of Paria in 1403 it appears that the craft of 
doreloterie consisted in making fringes and ribbons both of silk and thread. See Ro- 
quefort and Charpentier. 

> A dormant or sleeper is a main beam that, resting upon the side walls, senres to 
support the joists, or the rafters of the roof. It iscalled in Norfolk adormer. ** TVeine, 
a dorman or great beame.** cotor. 

7 Doss is at the present time the name giTen in Norfolk and Suffolk to a hassock, 
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(dottel, H. dossell, p.)> />«- 

cillus, ductildus, c. f. 
DoTRELLE, byrde. Fingus, 
DoTRELLE, fowle, idem quod 

DOTARDE.' 

DoTYNGE. Desipiencia. 

DoTONE. Desipio, 

Doton', or dote for age. Deliroy 

CATH. in lira. 
Do WE, paste for brede. Pasta, c. f. 
DowRE, wedowys parte (dowary, 

K. p.) Dos (vel perdoSi p.) 
DowcET mete, or swete cake mete 

(bake mete, p.)' Dulceum, 

c. F. (ductilettSy p.) 



DovE, culuyr byrde (dowe brid, 

K. dowue, p.) Columba. 
DovE, yonge byrde. Columbella. 
DowYS HOOLE, or dovys bowse. 

Columbar, cath. 
DowER yn the ertbe (dovwere, ir. 

douwir, p.) Cuniculus. 
Do WM E, as a man or woman. Mutus. 
Downe (of, p.) federys.* Plumay 

plumulay plumellay ug. 
Downe, or downewarde. Deorsum. 
DowNE GATE, or dowue goynge. 

Descensus. 
DowNEGATEof ]>e sunne(ormone, 

H.) or o)>er planettys. Occasus. 



such as is used in churchy and panniers are in some places called dosses. See 

DOCERB. 

1 This name for a faucet appears to be a corruption of ductvlut^ which in the Latin- 
English Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. is rendered '*dosselle/' as the word is more 
commonly written, from the French dosilt daueilf or according to Cotgrave, " doisiiy a 
faucet." Among the pertinencia profHptuariOf in another Vocabnlary, Harl. MS. 
1002, is given " elipsidra, a doselpyn.*' In the Seuyn Sages, it is related how Ypo- 
cras pierced a tun in a thousand places : 

** And tho he hadde mad holes so fele, 
In ech he pelt a dosele." line 1150. 

See dottle in Jamieson's Dictionary, dossel, Craven Dialect. 

' This word appears here to signify a foolish person, not the stupid bird common in 
Lincolnshire anu the neighbonring counties, the Charadrius morinelluSf and the repe- 
tition cansed by the word *' fowle *' isprobably here an error. '* A dotreUe, deripaJ'^ 

CATH. ANO. 

* In the Forme ofCurydoucets are notnamed, but "daryols,"p. 82, seem almostthe 
same ; directions are given in the following recipe, which is taken from Har]. MS. S79, 
f. 41, b. nnderthehead of ** Bake metis, vyaunde/umSz. Doucetez. Take creme a gode 
cupfuUe, and put it on a straynoure, ^anne take jolkys of eyroun, and put («r-to, and a 
lytel mylke ; l>en strayne it )H>rw a straynoure in-to a boUe ; l>en take sugre y-now and 
put )»er-to, or eUys hony for defaute of sugre ; ban coloure it wit safroun ; )>an take |>in 
cofyns, and put in l>e ovynne lere, and lat hem ben hardyd ; ^an take a dyssche y-fas- 
tened on l>e pelys ende, and pore Mn comade in-to l>e dyssche, and fro l>e dyssche in-to 
^ cofyns, and whan |>ey don a-ryse wel, take hem out, and serue bem forthe.*' Among 
the election ezpenses of Sir John Howard at Ipswich, 1467» appears the item in his 
household book, " yiij bosheUes of flour for dowsetes;" and in the first course at 
dinner in Sir John NeyUe^s account of the marriage of his daughter to Roger Rockley, 
in 15S6, appear '* dulcets, ten of dish." Palsgrave gives " dousette, a lytellflawne, dH- 
riolle:* 

« DowMX, MS. and k. downe, p. 
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(D0WPAR9 bryd, k. dooper, h. 
Mergu9,) 

DowRYS, or dowryble (dowrybbe, 
K. dovrybbe, H.)' Sarpa^ 
costa pa^ihaliSi c. f. (costapas' 
talisj p.) 

DowcE EGYR,or sowre an(d) Bwete 
menglyd to-gedyr (dowe soure 
and swete togedyr, k. dovseger, 
H. menkt togeder, p.)^ Mulsusy 
c. v.mususy c. F. dulce amarum, 

DowTE. Dubium. 

DowTYN*. DubitOy CATH. (he- 
sito^ p.) 

Dowtyn' bothe partyes a-lyke. 
Ambigo* 

DowTYNGE. DubitcLcioy dubietas. 



DowTEFULLE. Dubiusy ambi^ 

guus. 
D0WTELE8. IndubiuSy sine dubio, 
DowTBLESLY. Indubie^ procuU 

dubio, 
DowsTY, bolde, or hardy (dowty, <^,* ^ 

K. H. p.)' Audaa. ^ «/ ^*^ 

DosTER (dowtyr, k. doughter, p.) 

Filia. 

DOSTYR IN LAWE. Nurus. 

DowE TROWE (trowgbe, p.) Pis- 

trallay alveusy Dicc. 
Draplyd (drablyd, k.) JPa/u- 

dosusy CATH. (Jutulentusy v,) 
Drabelyn' (drakelyn, p.)* jPa- 

ludoy i7*aunlimo (sic,) 
Draffe«^ SegestaHumy drascum. 



> A rybbe U an honsehold implement, which probably received its name from itt 
form, a kind of scraper or rasp used in making bread ; tbas PalBgraTO renders " dow« 
rybbe, ratitseur h paste." The term occurs in the gloss on Gantier de Bibeleswortb. 

'* Voatrepaste dount peetrez, (kned H donw) 
De m rattuer (a donw ribbe) le auge (a trow) moundez^ 
Le raatel (a rake) e le raster 
Sount diuereeeen lour meeter.** Amnd. MS. 2S0, f. 399» b. 

Hence it appears to have served for scraping and cleansing the kneading trough. An« 
other implement» termed likewise a rybbe, was used in the preparation of flaz. See 
hereafter atbbb, and B,TBBYfr flaz. 

> In the Forme of Cnry, p. 20, will bo fonnd recipes for egurdonce, a compound of 
the flesh of rabbits or kidb with currants, onions, wine and spices ; and for egurdouce of 
fysshe, pp. G3, 113. Directions are also given for concocting " an egge dows," which 
■eems more to resemble the mixture alluded to in the Promptorium, beiog composed of 
almonds, milk, vinegar, and rnisins. MuUus signifies a kind of mead, aQd dowce egyr 
was probsbly much the same as ozimel. 

3 « Dughty, ubi worthy." cath. ano. A,. Sazon, dohtis. instructus, 

4 This word is still used in Norfolk, in the sense of to draggle, and a slattem ii 
called a drabble-tail. Ang. Saz. drabbe»/«cef. 

' Draffe, or chaife, is a word that occurs in Chaucer ; 

** Why shuld I sowen draf out of my fist, 
Whan I may sowen whete, if that me list." Per8one's Prol. 

In the ReTe*s Tale the scholar John complains of being left to lie in hts bed <*like a 
draf sak.*' So likewise in Piers Ploughman's Vision, where allosion is made to casting 
pearls to swine, it is said that 

** Draf were hem lerere, 
Than al the precious perree." line 5617. 

In the Vocabulary, Roj. MS. 17 C. XVII. occnrs under the head '' ad brasorium per* 
tkteneia, dragium, draf ;" and in the Cath. Ang. ** draf, segisteriitm, aeinatum, brasim 
CAM. 80C. a 
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Draffe, or drosse, or mater 

stampyd. Pilumen* 
Dragaunce, herbe (dragans, p.)' 

JDragancioy c. f. basilica, dra' 

centra^ c. f. 
Dragge (dragy, k. dradge, h. p.)* 

Dragetum, 
Dragge, menglyd corne (drage, 

or mestlyoD, p.)» Mixtio {mix' 

tiliOi p.) 
Draggyn', or drawyn*. Trajicio, 

cath. 
Dr AGGYNGE, or drawynge.TVac^w. 
Dragone. Draco (vel dragOj p,) 



Drake, byrde. AnceVy vel ancer 

anatinua, 
Drame, wygbte. Dramoy dragnuu 

DrANE. FuCUSy KYLW. 

Draper. Pannariusy kylw. 
Drawke, wede.* Drauca^ c. f. 

in lollium, 
Drawyn*, or drawe. Traho, 
Drawyn' a-loQge. Protraho, 
D(r)awyn* a-wey. Ahatraho, 
Drawyn' a-3ene (agayne, p.) 

Retraho, 
Drawe fortbe owte of ])e oyyne. 

Effumo. 



purghim.*' '* Seffisteritm, Anylicef droffe." ortus. ** Draffe, draeque.** palso. 
Ang. Saz. drof, eordidiu. Matt Paria baa giyen a cbarter of Guarin, Abbot of St. 
Alban^s, dated 1194, in whicb the word draeeum occurs, wbich appears to signify the 
grains that remain after brewing, called in French drasehe, or drague, Compare 
co&ALLE, or drasse of come, and drosse. 

1 Numerous Tirtues are ascribed by Macer and other writers to tbe herb dragannce or 
nedder*8 tongue, called also dragon wort, addyrwort, or serpentine, arum or aron. See 
Roy. MS. 18 A. VI. f. 73. Macer says tbat *' water of dragaunce ys gode to wasshe 
yenome soris/' and it appears to have been yearly distilled in the bousebold of the Earl 
of Northumberland, 1511. See Antiqu. Rep. iy., 284. "Dragence» or nedder gryffe, 
draganeia, banlieca, herba eerpentina.*' cath. ano. 

* This word is taken from the French dragSe, a kind of digestiTe and stomachic 
comfits anciently much esteemed. Chaucer says of the Doctor of Phisike, 

** Ful redy hadde he bis apothecaries» 
To send bim dragges, and his lettoaries.'* Cant. Talea, Prol. 

* In the Xlllth century the grains chiefly cultiTated in England, as appears by the 
accounts of the bailiff of the royal manor of Marlborough, Rot. Pip. 1 Edw. I., were 
wheat, '*berecom, dragg,** or a mizture of vetcbes and oats, beans and pease. The 
regulations for the brewers of Paris, in 1S54, prescribe that they shall brew only ** de 
graine, c*e»t h tavoir, d*orge, de meetuel, et de dragie ;** lUglemens sur les Arts, ed. by 
Depping. Tusser speaks of dredge as commonly grown in the Eastem counties. 

** Sow barly and dredge with a plentiful band." 

*' Thy dredge and thy barlie goe thresh out to malt." 

Bp. Kennett, in bis Glossarial collections, Lansd. MS. 1033, mentions " dredge mault, 
malt made of oats mixed with bariey malt, of which they make an ezcellent fresb quick 
sort of drink,** used in Staffordshire. '* Dragie aux chevaux, provender of di?er8 sorts 
of pulse mixed together.** cotgr. See mestlyone, or monge come. 

4 « Drake, or daraylle, ztrannta." cath. ano. The gloss on Gautier de Bibeles- 
worth makes a distinction between these two weeds : 

** Le yuerag (damel) i ereet, et le betel (drauke)." 

Gerard assigns the name to a species of bromue eterilii, wbich he caUs small wild oats, 
in Brabant called drauich, and Skinner suggests that the name maybe derived ** aBelg. 
droogh, ncct», fir«ta et netu et potentid eieeum e$t.** Drawke or drake is well known 
in Norfolk and Saffolk, and Forby says it is the common damel grass, hlium perenne. 
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Drawe fowlys, or dysbowayljn'. 

ExcaierizOi necc. eviscero, ug. 

(exenteroy p.) 
Drawe lotte. Sorcior, 
Drawyn* owte. JExtraho, 
Drawen' owt of tbe sbetbe^sbede, 

K. p. scbede, h.) Evagino. 
Drawe to. Attraho, 
Drawyn' or steryn', entycyn' to 

goodeneSy or badnes (styren or 

meuen, p.) Allicio. 
Drawe watur, or o])er lyke. 

Haurio, 
Drawe yp by ]>e rote. EradicOf 

evello, 
Drawte, or pulle. Tra^ctus, 
Drawte of drynke (draugbt, p.) 

Hauetus, 
Drawte of watyr owte of a welle, 

or o]>er lycoure owte of a wes- 

selle, idem est, 
Drawe brygge (drawte brydge, 

p.) Superfoseorium^ pons trac' 

tilistpons tractativusy pons ver^ 

satilisy COMM. 
Drawte welle. ffa(uyriu7n, UG. 

in haurio. 
Drede. Timor, pavor, terror. 
Dredefulle. THmiduSf pavidus. 
Dredefulle and vgely (vggjy, 

p.) Terrihilisy horrihilis. 



Drbdefulnesse, idem est quod 

DREDE. 

Dredefulnesse, and borrybyl- 

nesse. fforribilitaSf terribilitas, 
Dredyn'. Timeo, metuoyjbrmidof 

vereor, paveo. 
Dreggys, or drestys. Fex, 
Dreggy (dresty, p.) or fuUe of 

drestys. Eeculentus, c. f. 
Dreggys of oyle (drestis, p.) 

Amurcay cath. 
Dreggys, or lyys of wyne (drestis 

or lese, p.) Tartarumy c. f. 
Dreeme. Sompnium, 
Dremare. Sompniaior, 
Dremyn*, or dretcbyii' yn slepe. 

Sompnio. 
Dremynge. Sompniacio. 
Dreme redare. Solutor, cath. 
Dressyn'. DirigOf rictonnor (jtic) 

KYLW. 

Dressynge. ZHrectio. 
Dressyngx knyfe. MenscumlOf 

DICC. 

Dressure, or dressynge boorde. 

Dressortumj directorium. 
(Drestys, drestys of oyle, drestys, 

or lyys of wyne, supra in dreo- 

GYS, K.)* 

(Dretchyn' yn slepe, supra in 

DREMYN*.)* 



1 The Medalla rendere **/ecula, a little traist, /eeulentus, fulle of traiste,'' (Harl. 
MS. 2257) ; in the Ortus, " dregges." Amurea ia ezplained by Elyot to mean '*the 
mother or fome of alloyles/' in Harl. MS. lOOS, '' drastus.'' Palsgrave gives ** dresty, 
fnll of drest, lieuxJ* Horman says " the drastys (Jloees) of the wyne be medicynable.*' 
Ang. Sax. dresten, /cBcet. 

s This verb is used by Chaocer, and other writers, in the sense of being disturbed by 
dreams. 

" This chaunteclere gan gronen in his throte, 
As man that in his dreams is dretched sore." Nonne*8 Priesfs Tale. 

** And if it so bytide this nyght, 
That the in slepe dreche ani wight, 
Or any dremis make the rad, 
Tum ogayn, and say I bad.*' Ywaine and Gawin, line 480. 

It has also the sense of to delay or hinder, in seyeral passages of Chaucer and Gower. 
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Dry fro moysture. Skcus. 
Drye^ or seere. Aridus, 
Drye, as kyne (nete, p.) or bestys 

^at wylle gyfe no mylke (yeue, 

p.) Exuherisy uo. 
Dryfte, or drywynge of bestys.* 

Minatus* 
Dryyn*. Siccoj desicco. 
DRYLLE,or lytylle drafte of drynke 

(draugbt, p.) Haustillus. 
D R Y N Ess E. SiccitaSf ariditas» 
Drynke. PotuSipoculumypocio. 
Drynkare. Potator^hihax^hibo, 
Drynkyn'. Bihoy poto. 
Drynkyn' a-3een* (ageyne, p.) 

Pehibot repoto, 
Drynkyn* a-bowte (drynkyn- 

alowt, K.alloute, p.) Ehiho, epoto. 
Drynkelyn' (drynklyn, h. 

drencbyn,p.) ilfer^o, suhmergo. 
Dryppe, or drope (drepe, p.) 

Gutta, stilla, cadula^ c. f. 



Dryppyn', or droppyn'- Stillo^ 

gutto. 
Dryppynge, or droppynge. StiU 

lacio. 
Drye scabbe. Impetigo, UG. 
Dryte (or, p.) doonge.* Merdoy 

stercus (menda^ p.) 
Dryvylle, serwawnte.' Ducti' 

ciusy ducticia. 
Dryve bestys. Minoy c. f. cath. 
DRYVYN,*MjDra in constreynyn. 
Dryvyn', or constreynyd. Co» 

actuSi constrictuSf astrictua. 
Dryvyn', or ledde. Ductus, 
Dryvynge, or catbcbynge (cbas- 

inge, p.) Minatus, 
Dryvynge, or constreynynge. 

Compulsioy coactioy constriccio, 
Drobly, or drubly (drobely, p.)* 

Turhulentusy turhidus. 
Drobly, of drestys. Peculentus, 

c. F. 



See alao Piers Ploughman*8 Crede, where the baoefal condacC of the Friara ia ezposed, 
who desert the rule of their order and " dreccheth the pnple/' lin. 924, 1004. Ang. Saz. 
dreccan, turbare. See Jamieson. 

1 The drift of the forest, agitaiio afdmaliufn in forestd, is a legal term which 
implied a Tiew taken of the cattle feeding in the chase, forest, or waste, at certain 
seasons when they were driven into an enclosure, in order to ascertain whose they were, 
and whether legally commonable. The Stat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 13, among Tarioos 
elauses, devised for the improvemeut of the breed of horses, directs the drift to be 
made at Michaelmas, and other convenient times, and under-sized horses to be de- 
stroyed. The word is used by Horman metaphorically, in its more ordinary acoeptation, 
" subtyle dryftis {eallida coiuilia) ought nat to sette a iudge out of the ryght wey." 
Elyot renders " adpulsus, the di^fte of shepe to the water." 

s "To dryte, cacare, egerere,^^ cath. ano. In the Wicliffite version, Phil. iii., 8, 
is tbus rendered ; " I deme alle thingis as drit ; *' and the word occurs also in Wicliffe'8 
" Objections of Freres. Freres setten more by stinking dritt of worldly goods, then 
they don by virtues, and goods of bliss.'* See Jamieson*8 observations on the etymo- 
logy of the verb to drite, exonerare ventrem, Ang. Sax. sedritan, cacare. 

» Horman speaks of ** a dryuyl or a drudge : he is a very dryuell, eterquiHniumy 
Junius giyes in this sense ** drivell or droile, maetigiay qui ubique expuUua abactusqua 
eet. Belg. drevel." See droile in Jamie8on*s Dictionary. Tusser, in his Points of 
Hoswifery, speaks of an under servant in the dairy termed a droy, or droie, whose dnties 
appear to haye been similar to those of the detb, describedin the note on that word. 

'' Good droy to serve hog, to help wash, and to mtlk, 
More needfoU is tmly, than some in their silk.'* 

* Chaucer, in the Persone^s Tale, says, '* he is like to an hon, that seeketh nther 
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Dromedart, beste. Dromeda^ 
ritu (dromedust c. p. p.) 

Drope, supra in dryppe. 

Dropsye, sekenesse. Idropis. 

(Dropsy man or woman, p. 
YdropicusJ) 

(Droppyng, supra in drippyng, 

K.) 

Droppynge of flesshe, or fyshe yn' 
)w rostynge. CW«^,cath.c.f. 

Drosse of come.* Acus, cribaU 
lum, ruscumy cath. 

Drosse of metalle. Scorium^ 

CATH. 

Drosse, or fylthe where of hyt 
be (qwat so it be, k.) Ruscum, 
rusculumy cath. 



Drotare (droot, p.) TrauluSf 

traula, 
Drotyn* yn* speche.* Traulo. 
Drotynge. Traulaius. 
Drotyngly. Traule. 
Drove of bestys. Armentumj 

poUa, CATH. 

(Drowpyii', or prively to be hydde, 

supra in daryn'.)' 
Drowte. Siccitas. 
Drubly, supra in drobely.* 
Drubblyn*, or torblyii' watur, or 

other lyconre. Turho. 
Drublynesse. TurhulenciOf 

feculenciay cath. 
Drunkon'. Ehriusy temulentus. 
Drunkelew.^ EhHosus. 



to drink drovy or troubled water, tben for to drink water of tbe clere well.*' " Drovy, 
turbidusj turlmlentusJ*^ catb. ano. '* TurbidnSf tronbli, drobli, or dark.** mbd. 
OSAMM. *' 7Vir^/«fi/tft» t. non/nettfKi, drony.'' oatus. Bp. Kennett, in bis Glos- 
sarial Collectioos, Laosd. MS. 1033, gives " dravy or dmvy, Bor. dmvy, Nortbnmb. 
drevy, thick, muddy as the water is. Saz. drefend, turbidua,''* Forby mentions drovy, 
nsed in Norfolk aa an epithet of loathing, on account of filthiness of the penon. Ang. 
Sax. drof, e«nont«. 

> Higios, in his version of Junins's Nomenclator, renders " tMinnttf, a van wberwitb 
come is clensed from cbaffe and drosse against tbe wind.** Ang. Sax. dros,/4pjr, sordes. 
At Hengrave Hall, in Suffolk, in 1604, isenteredin account a delivery ** for the swine, 
of dross wbeat.** Hist. of Hengrave, 207. 

' This term, implying difficulty of speecb, or stnttering, bas not been met witb else- 
wbere. The Ortus renders " traulus, a ratelere,** a word equally unnoticed by GIos- 
sarists, whicb occurs alao in Cath. Ang. " To ratylle. traulare; a ratyller» traulu».** 

* In tbe Anturs of Artber, wbere a description oocurs of the King and bis conrt 
going forth to the chace, it is said, 

** Tbe dere in tbe dellun, 
Thay droupun and daren." Ed. by Mr. Robson, p. 3. 

* ** 7\irbidus, troubli, drabli, or darke." mvd. In the Ortus and Catb. Angl. drouy 
oecnrs in the same sense ; Jamieson gives droubly and drambly ; and the verb to 
drumble, signifying to be confused, is used by Shakespeare. See Nares. 

* Tbis word is used repeatedly by Chaucer, and occnrs in Piers Plougbman and tbe 
Widiffite version. 

" Irons Cambises was eke dronkelew, 
And ay deligbted him to ben a shrew.*' Sompnoure*8 Tale. 

Horman uses the word " dronkleu, dronkeleu.*' In a curions treatise on Obstetrics 
of Uie later part of tbe XVtb century, Add. MS. 13,195, are particular instractions for 
the selection of a nurse, among whose recommendations are " >at sche be wysse and 
well a-vyssyd, and )>at scbe lof )»e cbylde, and >at scbe be not dronkelecbe." 
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Drunkeshepe.^ Ehrietas. 
DwALE, herbe.* Morella somp' 

nifera^ vel morella mortifera* 
DuBBYLLE. DupleSi duplus* 
(DuBLER, eupra in dobeler, 

K. H. ParapsiSi p.) 
(DuBLET, supra in dobbelet, 

K. H. BaltheusS) 
(DuBBYL garment, k. Diplois.) 
Dubbylman, or false and de- 

ceyvable. Duplicarius, dicc. 

cath. 

DUBBYLLE TONGYDE. DUinguis. 

DuBLYN*, supra in dobelyn', 
et duplOf CATH. gemino, 

DuBBYN*, or make knyghte. In- 
eignio. 



DuDDB, clotfie.3 AmphihaluiyCY. 

hirrusy cath. c. F. kylw. 
Dwellare. Incolay mansiona' 

rius^ c. F. 
DwELLYN*. Maneoy commoror. 
DwELLYN*, or longe lettyn' or 

taryyn*. Moror, pigritor. 
DwELLYNGE, place. Mandoy 

habita^ntlum. 
DwELLYNGE or (longe, p.) tary- 

ynge. Mora, 
DwEROWE (dwerwh, k. dwerwe, 

H. p. dwerfe, w.)* Nanusy c. f. 

sessillusy CATH. et uo. in sedeo. 
Dwynyn' a-wey (dwyne or va- 

nyssheaway, p.) EvaneOy eva- 

nesco. 



1 Gower, speaking of the vices that apring firom original ain, saya, 

** Wherof the first is dronkeship, 
Whiche beareth the cuppe felaoahip.*' Conf. Am. lib. Yii. 

«< Dmnkeehepe, ebrietas, vinoleneiaf &o.'* Harl. MS. 1002, f. 173, b. 

s Chaucer makes repeated allasion to the aomniferons qualities of the night-shade, or 
dwale, the Atropa belladonna. 

** Arise (quod she) what haue ye dronken dwale ? 
Why siepen ye ? it is no nitertale." Court of Love. 

A strange effect is attributed to this plant in a volume of miscellaneons collectionsy 
once belonging to William Worcestre, Sloane MS. 4, p. 2. '' For to take alle maner 
of byrdys. Take whete, or other corne, and take guse of dwale, and menche >e come 
>er yn, and ley yt |>er >e byrdys hawntene, and when they have eten |>er of, |>ey shalle 
alepe, |>at ye may take >em with yowre handys.'* Uigins, in the Version of Junius^a 
Komenclator, gives ** Solanum letale, banewoort, dwall, or great nightshade/' 

' ** ^n^hibalut, a sclaTeyn, a faldynge, or a dudd." mbd. o&amm. ** Lacema eet 
piMium Jimbriaium, a coule, or a dudde, or a gowne." Harl. MS. 2257. According to 
the ezpUnation given of ^trrus, the garment called a duddb seems to have beena coarae 
wrapper or dread-nought, probably the same as the Irish mantle made of raw wool, which 
was in request in England as late as the time of Charles 1., as appears by the Custom- 
house rates. ** Birrum, vestiepiloea seu groeta, a schypper*B mauntel." ortus. Forby 
gives to duddle up, or wrap up with clothes ; in the North, as well aa other parta of 
England, rags or clothes in general are called dudds ; and Grose mentions a square 
in Stourbridge fair, where Unen cloth was sold, called the duddery. See Jamieson. 

* By early writers this word is written very variously, but approaching more or less 
to the Ang. Saz. dweorg, dweorh, nanus, which in the valuable fragment of ^lfric^s 
Glossary, discovered by Sir Thomas Phillipps, in the Chapter Library, Worcester, is 
written '^dwseruh.*' Thus the gloss on G. de Bibelesworth, ** leo vey ester un petit 
neym (dwerouh).'* Amnd. MS. 220. In Lybeaus Disconus *'dwerk" occurs re- 
peatedly, and in King Alisaunder we read of '' durwes, the leynth of an elne." lu 
Synonym. Harl. MS. 1002, f. 173, occurs the word *' dwarof,*' and in Cath. Ang. 
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(DwFHOWUS, K. dufhowB, P. CO' 
lumbaria*) 

DUKE. IhuF, 

DucHESsE. Ducissa* 
DuLLE of egge. ( Obtwwy k. f.) 
(DuLLE of wytte, k. p.) Hehea. 
DuLLARDE (dullare, k.) Dun' 

bucciw, CATH. agreittiSf Aris^ 

toteles in ethicis, 
Dullyn', or make duUe yn wytte. 

ffebeto, 
Dullyn', or make dulle in egge 

toole. Obtundo. 
DuLLYN*, or lesyn' tbe eggie, 

Hebetescoy c« f. 
DuLY. Debite. 

D WL Y, or tTO%ty\Y,Secure^rmiter, 
DuLNESSE of egge, Obtusitas. 
DuLNESsE of wytte. Hebetudo. 
(DuM, K. p. dovm, H. Mutus,) 
DuMNEssE. Mutitas, tcudtumitas.. 
DuNCHE, or lonche (luncbe, h. p.) 

Sonitus, strepitw (bundum, 

bombuSi p.) 
DuNCHYN*, or buncbyn'. Tundo. 
(Dvnche, k. (duncbinge, or 

limcbinge, v.^Tundoypercussio. 
DuNNYD of coloure. Suhniger. 
Dunnyn' in sownde (in songe, h.) 

Bundoy c. f. 



Dunnynge of sownde. Bunda, 

c. F. bombus, c. F. 
Dewe offyce, or seruyce of dett 

(dv, K. due, p.) Muniumy cath. 
(DuARY of wedowys, k. p. Dos.) 
(Dowere, or deen, h. dwer*, p. 

duer, w. Cuniculus, cath. 
DwRESSE, or hardenesse (duresse, 

p.) Duricies. 
DuRYN*, or induryn', or lastyn'. 

Duro, perduro. 
DuRN, supray idem est quod 

DARN(dumordare, p. Audeo.) 
DusTE. Pulvis. 
(DusTY, p. Pulverulentus.) 
DusTYN*. Pulverizo. 
DwTE, supra in dette (dvte or 

dette, K. dutye, p. Dehitum.) 



Ebbe of tbe see. Refluxus, sa^ 

lariay kylw. ledo, cath. 
Eban', tre. Ehanus. 
Ebbyn*, as the see. Befluo, sor 

larioy cath. 
Ecco, sownde. Ecco. 
Edgrow, gresse (edgraw, berbe, 

K. ete growe, gresse, h. p.)* 

Digermen, regermen. 
EoDYRyOr neddyr, wyrme.^^j9en«. 



'* a dwarghe, tttntiliut.^* See daergh and droich in Jamie8on*8 Dictionary. In the 
Catholicon is given the following ezplanation : *' SestiiluSf i, parvus staturd, quia non 
videtur starej sed sedere; " and the Ortns gives ** Nanu», a dwarfe, or a lytell Turke.*' 
Compare coontonb, or drowtly. Bp. Kennett gives the word '* dwerowe '' as of local 
use» but in the Eastem connties it appears to be no longer known ; in his Glossarial 
collections, Lansd. MS. 1033, is the term ** durgan, of short or low 8tatnre, as, he it 
a durgan, a meer dnrgan, a durganly fellow. Isl. duergur, Kiliano, dwergh. West- 
m(orland) a dwarwh.'' 

> The Medulla explaina bigermen to be the mixed grain called in the Promptorium 
MB8TLT0NE, but it seems here to signify after-grass, or after-math, still called edgrow 
in some parts of England. Bp. Kennett mentions the wordin his Glossarial coUectionf , 
Lansd. MS. 1033. " Eddish, rougbings or after-math in meadows, but more properly 
the 8tubble or gratten in com-fieldB, from Sax. edisc, quodpott mestem in campit re- 
linquitur. This word i8 in 8ome southern parts corrapted into ersh, ond in Snrrey into 
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Efte (or also, p.) JBcianu 
Egge (edge, p.) Aciea. 
Eggyd toole on bothe sydys. 

Ancepa, 
Eggyd, as teethe for sowre frute. 

Acidusy c. F. CATH. stupefac' 

tus, 
Eggyd, or steryd, or entycyd to 

doon' a dede (steryd to gode or 

bad, p.) Instigatusy incitatus* 
Eggyn, as tej>e for sowre meteJ 

Obstupeo. 
Eggyn, or entycyn' to doon* 

welle or yvele (eggen, or styre 

to gode or yll, p.)^ IncitOy 

provoco. 



Egyl, byrde. Aguila» 
Egyr, or egre.' Acer. 
Egment, or sterynge. Incitamer^ 

tumi instigacio* 
Egyrymonye, herbe. Agrimo^ 

nuz, c. F. 
£y (or egge, p.) Ovum. 
£ye« Oculus, talmus, 
£ye lede. SuperciliumyciUumf 

palpehra^ 
£yldynge, or fowayle (fowaly, 

K. fewaly, p.)* Focale. 
Eylyn'. ( Ohstoj p.) 
Eymbre, hote aschys (eymery or 

synder, hote asshes, p.) Pruna. 
Eyjthe (eyght, p.) Octo. 



esh» 88 a wheat esh, a barley esh. Id Cbeshire eddgrew, eddgrow, eddgrcmth, from the 
SaxoD preposition ed (which in composition denotes aliwaie again, as re id the LatiD,) 
and ^rowan, fferminare, ereicere,'* Tbia word is not noticed by Mr. Wilbraham, and 
it does not appear in the East Anglian Glossaries ; in Sbropshire, according to Hol- 
loway'8 Provincial Dictionary, the after-grass is called " edgrew," or as stated by Mr. 
Hartshorne, " headgrove, or headgrow." Salopia Antiqua. The common appeliation 
both in Norfolk and Suffolk is eddish, Ang. Saz. edisc, fframeti serotinum, bnt it ii 
also termed rawings, ronghings, or rowen, a word used by Tusser and notioed by Ray, 
which may be a corruption of the older appellation edgrow. See Forby and Moore. 
Tusser uses the words eddish and etch to signify a stubbie, or land that has produced a 
crop. In a oopy of the Practica of John Ardeme, Sloane MS. 56, p. 3, are some names 
of plants in French and English, among which occurs **ioeMUlone, i. edgrowe," 
possibly some herb of autumnal growth, abounding in the after-grass. The Medolla 
gives **Jrutex, a styke, a yerde, and buske, vnderwode, or eddysche.*' 
' Horman says, *' my tethe edge with eating of these codlynges.*' 

* The verb to egg, from Ang. Saz. eggian, incitare, occurs in this signification in R. 
Brunne, Piers Ploughman, and Chaucer, who uses also the substantive ; 

** Soth is it, that thurgh womannea ^^ment 

Mankind was lome, and damned ay to die." Man of Lawe'a Tale. 

* The old writers give to the word eager the sigoifications of sour, and of fierce ; the 
first from the French ** aiffre, eager, sharp, tart, biting.*' cotor. **Bxacerbo, to 
make eygre.'' ortus. Palsgrave gives '* Egernesse, bytternesse. Egar, fiera or mody 
as a wild beest ia,fei.** 

** He hente a spere with egre mode.*' Octovian, line 1653. 

" And sclendre wives, feble as in bataille, 
Beth egre as is a tigre yond in Inde.*' Clerke*s Tale. 

4 In the dialects of the North, as observed by Ray, any kind of fnel is called eldin, 
and tbe term is appUed to the brnsh-wood of which fences are made. See Brockett, the 
Craven Giossary, and Jamieson. Ang. Sax. sld, iffnis, aelan, aeeendere» The word is 
given by Bp. Kenuett among his valuable glosurial coUections, Lansd. MS. 1033. 
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Eyjtene (eyghtene, p.) Octo- 

decimy vel decem et octoy securi' 

dum correccumee fratrum pre^ 

dicatorum. 
Et^the hundryd. Octmgentu 
Ey^ty. Octoginta. 
£y3THE TYMY8. Octies. 
Ey^tyndele, mesure (eyhtyndyl, 

K. eyghtydell, j. w.)' Satum, 

cath. 
Eyar, element (eyre, p.) Aer^ 

ether, ethera, cath. 
Eyyr, or herytage (eyre, p.) 

Heree, 
Eyther, or bothe. Uterque. 
Ele, fysche. AnguUIa. 



Elbowe. Cubitue, kylw. 
Eldb, or olde, for-weryde (eeld, 

or wome, p.) Vetustue, de- 

tritue, inveteratue. 
Eslden', agyn,* supra t» A, etve- 

temsco, 
El(d)fadyr. Socer. 
Eldyr, or hyldyr, or hilleme tre 

(hillar, k. hyltre, or eleme, H. 

elder, or hyltre, or elome, p.)* 

Sambucus. 
Eldb man, or woman. Senex, 

annosus, veteranus, grandevus^ 

longevus. 
Eld modyr (elmoder, k. f.)^ 

Socrus* 



1 Half a bushel is given hereafter as the same measare which ia here intended ; and 
the term bt^ttndblb aeems to be deriyed from its being the eighth part of a coom, or 
half quarter, which has ahready occurred, cowmb of corne, cumba. Compare dvlb, and 
HALvnNDEL. Aug. Saz. dK\,par». Bp. Kennett» in hisGloasarialcollections, Lansd. 
MS. 1033, mentions another local name for the same measure, " a tofet, the measura 
of half a bushel, Kent ; some say two fats. Sax. fat, or fet was the same measnre as our 
peck." ^ 

* Agan, M8. The word elde, still retained in the Northem dialect, occurs often as a 
substantive in old writers. Thus in the WicUffite yersion, 3 Kings, xt., 23 is thus 
rendered, " Asa hadde ache in feet in )>e tyme of his eelde; " and it is commonly 
used in Piers Ploughman. See Chaucer's description of *•* Elde " personified, Rom. of 
Rose. '« Senecius, helde ; ienea?, haldman." Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. " Elde, 
tenecta, senium, annotUas.^* cath. ano. In the Tersion of Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18 
A. XII., it is said that military exercises **• must be Tsede before in yongthe, or the 
body be made slewthefulle by age and elde.'' B. i, c. 4. Ang. Sax. eld, neneetus, 

> In Norfolk, according to Forby, the elder tree is stiU caUed eldem ; **9ambueu», 
«n eldrun,*' Harl. MS. 1002. Gautier de Bibelesworth says, 

** Mes desueau (of ellem, MS. PhiU. hUdertre, Anmd. MS.) lem/ei suheaue, 
Vn manger ke est bon» et beau» (wi^ nulke.)'' 

In Worcestershire the elder is termed eUera, and Piers Ploughman speaks of it thus : 

** Impe on an eUere, 
And if thy appul be swete, 
Muchel merveiUe me thinketh." Vision, line 5471. 

*^ Un »ehu, an ellir tree." Harl. MS. 219. Ang. Sax. ellarn, eUen, eambueu». In tha 
North the alder is caUed an eUer, whence several names of places, as Ellerbeck, EUer- 
bum, &c. in Yorkshire, are derived. Ang. Sax- alr, oMtw. " An ellyrtre, alnu»; al' 
netum e»t loeu» ubi creeeunt.** cath. ano. In the Ortos is given another name of 
the elder, ** eambueu», burtre, or hydul tre.'* 

4 ** An elfadyr, »ocer; ao eldmoder, socru».^^ catb. ano. In the North an eU-mother, 
or eld-moder, signifies a mother in law, or step-mother, but, as Jamieson observeSf must 
CAMD. SOC. T 
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Eldwomann'. Anusj vetula. 
Elebre, berbe (elebyr, k. p.) 

£!lehorus. 
Elefaunte, or olyfaunt, beste. 

Elephaey elephantusy cath. 

harrus» 
Element. Elementum. 
Eleuyn'. Undecim, 
Elfe, spryte.' LamUiy cath. 

et UG. m lanio* 
Elyer, or elger, fyscbarys instru- 

ment.* AnguUlaris, Juscina, 

c. v.fragidica dentata^ kylw. 



Elyce, propyr name (Ely, k. p.) 

Helia^, 
Elm, tre. Ulnusy c. F.(«/mttf, k.) 
Elmes, supra in A, almes. 
(Elmesfulman, p. Elemosina^ 

rius, etemosinarioy rogatariusJ) 
(Elmes hows, p. Proseucdy 

CATH.) 

Elne, or elle (mesoure, p.) UlnOy 

KYLW. 

Eloquent, or welle spoke man or 
woman. Eloquensj dicosus^ UG. 
Elsyn* (elsyng, k.)' Sihula, 



have properly denoted a grandmother, from Ang.-Saz. ealde-moder, avia. John Heworth 
of Gateshead bequeathe£ in 1571i hia best horse to his fatherin law, and adds, '' Item, 
I gyre Tnto my eldmoder, his wyffe, my wyffes froke, and a read petticote." WiDs and 
Iny. published by the Surtees Soc. i. 352. 

1 The Catholicon explains lamia to be a creature with a human facei and the body 
of a beast, or, according to a gloss on Isai. zzziy, 14, a sort of female centaur, which 
entered houses when the doors were closed, as old wives' tales went, and cruelly used 
the children, whence the name, *^quari lania^ a laniando puerM,** The ancient leeches 
have given in their books numerous charms and nostrums for the relief of children 
** taken with elvys ; '' among which may be cited the foUowing from a curious medical 
MS. of XVth cent. in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps. ** For a chylde that ys 
elfe y-take, and may nat broke hys mete, that hys mouthe ys donne (nc.) Sey iij tymes 
thys Terse, Beaia mater muneref ^e. In the worchyppe of God, and of our JLadi, sey 
}ij pater noster, and iij aueys, and a crede ; and he schal be hole.*' In Sloane MS. 73, 
f. 125, it is directed to ** take |>e roote of gladen and make poudre )>erof, and ^eue >e 
sike bo^e in his metes, and in hise drynkis, and he schal be hool wiMnne iz dayes and 
iz njr^tis, or be deed, for certeyn.'* William Langham, practitioner in physic, recom- 
mends this same remedy in his Garden of Health, 1579 ; and orders tbe root and seeds 
of the peony to be hung about children's necks, as a charm against the haunting of the 
ftiiries and goblins. The term elf is not, however, applied ezclusively to mis- 
chievous spirits, but to fairies gencrally. See in Brand*8 Popular Antiquities detailed 
observations on the Fairy Mythology. '^ An elfe, tonia, eumeniSf dieta ab eu, guod 
e$t btmum, et mene, de/ecius. Elfe lande,*' (no Latin word) cath. ano. Horman 
seems to speak of elves as a sort of vampires : ** No man stryneth with deed men but 
elfis, larua; " and Palsgrave give *' elfe, or dwarfe, nain.^* Ang.-Saz. elf, lamia. 

* This instrnment seems to be the same which in £a8t Sussez and Kent is known by 
tbe appellation of an eel-shear, bnt in other parts better known as an eel-spear. 

' This word occurs in the gloss on Gautier de BibelcsworUi, Arund. MS. S20, where 
a buckled girdle is described : 

'* Ben iey doyi le hardiloun Q>e tunnge) 

Paseer par iru de eubiloun (a bore of an alsene).*' 

** An elsyne, aeua^eubula.^* cath. ano. '* Sibula, an elsyn, an alle, or a bodkyn.*' 
4>iiTU8. In the Inventory of the goods of a merchant at Newcastle, A.D. 1571, occur 
V vj doss* elsen heftes, I2d. j clowte and ^ a c elson blades, viijf. viijcf. ziij clowtes of 
talier -nedles," &c Wills and Inv. published by the Surtees Society, i., 361. Theterm 
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Elle wande! (elwonde, p.) Ulna. 
Eem, fiiderys bro])er. Patrutu, 

CATH. 

Ebm, moderys brothereJ Avun^ 

CuluSi CATH. 

Embyrday (embyr, or emb^rrday, 

H. p.) Angarium, vel quoHior 

temporum, 
Emme, propyr name. Emma. 
Emerawntys, or emerowdys. 

Emorrois, cath. 
Emperowre. Jmperator. 
Emty. VacuiM. 
Emtynge, or a-voydynge (voyd- 

inge, p.) Evacuacio. 
Enchesone, or cause (enchesyn^ 

K. H. enchesen, p.)' Cauaa, 
Encrecyn'. Accresco^ augmento, 

augmentor, cath. 



Encres, or incres. Incrementumf 

augmentum, augmentcu^io, «r- 

crescencia, 
Eende. Einis. 
Ende, dooke byrde.' Anas, 
Eendyd. Finitusy terminatus, 
Eendyn', or makyn' a(n) ende. 

Einio,consummo,desinoy CATH* 
Endynoe. EiniciOf terminacio, 
Endytyd, or indytyd for trespas 

(of trespas, p.) Indictatus, 
Endytyd (orindityd, k.) asscrip- 

ture and spectLe/ Dictatus. 
Endytyn*, or indytyii' scripture 

and feyre speche. Dicto. 
Endytyn* or (inditen of, p.) tres- 

pace. Indicto. 
Endytynge. orindytynge of fayre 

speche, or scripture. Dictamen, 



is derived from the French alhu ; *' elson for cordwayners, ahsne.^^ pa.l8g. In 
Yorkshire, and some other parto of England, an awi is still called an elsen. 

1 The Anglo-Saxon word eam, avunculu», is commonly used by Chaucer, Oower, and 
all the earlier writers, and is not yet obsolete in the North of England. It is related 
in the life of St. Peter of Melane, that *' one his eme whiche was an heretyke de- 
mauoded of his lesson, and the chylde sayd to hym, credo ; — his uncle sayd to hym 
that he sholde no more say so." Legenda Aur. ** An eme, avuneuhis, patrutu. Versus, 
Pairuus a patre pendet, avuncuiu» ex ffeuitriee» An eme son or dogbter, patruelis, ex 
parte patrie s eoneobrinua, ex parte matri».** cath. ano. Bp. Kennett giyes in hia 
Giossarial coUections, Lansd. MS. 1033, the following use of the word eam, noticed 
likewise by Grose : ^* Eam, an unkle, Bor. Tbis term in the North is familiarly 
ajipliad to a gossip, and indeed to any friend or neighbour ; so is the word unkle in 
Worcestershire, and adjoining parts, where mine unkle or my nunkle is a common 
appellation, as mine eam in the North. Bx ore viri doetiesimi G. H.*' 

* This word is derived firom the French '* aeheison, eneheison; oeeasion heureuae, 
loisir, eaute de bonheur, destein,** &c. roquep. *' Eochesun, causa, oecaaio, accio, 
eventus, casus, rado.** Synonym. Harl. MS. 1002. See chbbun, and cawse, or 
enchesone. It is used by Widiffe, and many early writers. Occleve says of St. Margaret, 

'* Bnt understandeth this, I onely commend her nought, 
By encheson of her virginitie." Letter of Cupide. 

' This appellation pt a duck, which now seems to be quite obsolete, is the Ang. 
Sazon ened, anas, in Dutch, eend ; it occurs in the glosses on Gautier de fiibelesworth* 
** Zlusi a il ane (enede) et plounezoun, (douke) 

Qen riuere ont lour manaioun (woning.) " MS. at Mtddle Hill, 

And in another passage, " de natureU noyae dea oyaeaua, it is said, 
'* En marreia ane iaroille (enede queketh.) ** 

* Endyttd, or yid ms. The scribe has left a blank on account of a defect 
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Endtttngb (or indytingey k.) of 

trespace. Indictacio, 
Endyve, herbe. Endima. 
Endles. Infinitusy interminahilit» 
£nde mete, for dookelyngys (end- 

meie. ii. p. edmette, J. enmotte» 

w.) LenticulOf kylw. 
Engynne, or ing^rne. Machina. 
Englysshe 8pecbe. AngUcumy 

(ydiomay p.) 
Englysheman, or womiin. An- 

glicw, 
Englonde. Anglia. 
Enhawncyn', or ynhawnsyfi' (in- 

haunten, p.) ExtoUo^ exaUo, 
Enyoyen', or make ioy (enioyn, 

K. enioyen, p.) Exulto^ gaudeo. 
Enyyntyschen, or wastyn* (en- 
. yntyschyn, h.) Attenuo^ exi- 

nanio, 
Enyx', or brynge forthe kynde- 

lyngys.' Feto, 
Enmy. InimicuSf hostis, emulus, 
(Enmyte, p,Inimicitia, hostilitas,} 
Enoyntyd. Inunctus, 
Enoyntyn', (or innoyntyn, k.) 

supra in anoyntyn*. 
Enoyntyn*, or gresyn', or ley yn* 

to a thynge softe matere. Linio, 
Enoyntynge. Inunctio, 



Entyrferyn'. Iniermiseeo, 
Entyryd, or intyryd, as dede 

men. Funeratus, 
Entyryn' (or intyryn, p.) dede 

men'. Funeroy c. f. tn/iin^o, 

c. F. 
Entyrembmt, or yntyrment. 

Funerale, 
Entyrme(n)tyn' (entermentyn, 

K. p.) Intromitto (vel inter^ 

mittOf K.) 
Entyrmentyngb. Intromissio, 
Entyrmentowre (entermetoure, 

p.) IntromissoTf intromissairix, 
Entre. Introitus, ingressus, 
Entryd, or browjte yR'. Induc^ 

tus, introductus. 
Entryn' yn to a place. IntroiOf 

intro, 
Envye, or invye. Invidia^ invi- 

dencia, 
Envyows, or invyowse. Invidus, 
Eran YE, or spyde(r), or spynnare.* 

Aranea, 
Erbe. Herha. 
Erbe Ion*, or Seynt lonys worte. 

Perforata^ fuga demonunh 

ypericon, 
Erbare.' Herhariumy virida^ 

riumy viridale. 



in the MS. from wbicb his transcript was made ; this appeara to be gupplied by the 
reacUng of the KiDg's MS. 

^ The yerb to ean or yean, whioh is commonlj applied only to the bringiDg forth of 
lambs, here appears to have had anciently the more general signification of the word from 
which it is deriTcd, Ang. Sax. eanian, cni7t, parturire. See Somner, Nares, and 
Richardson. 

3 In the Latin-English Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. occurs among "nonitfia 
vermium^ aranea, nerane ; *' the Medulla gives ** mMsearaneus, a litelle beste that 
sleethe the llye, the erayne ; ** and the CatboUeon Angl. ** Erane, aspyder or an atter- 
oopp, aranea,** Ray mentions arayn as the name given to the larger sorts of spiders in 
Nottingbamshire, and the word aran, orarain, is stiUinnsein Yorkshire. See akayntb 
and sPTNNAns. 

' A garden was termed an brbarb, or herber, from tbe French herhier, and the 
appellation mnst not be here confounded with arbour, the derivation of wbich is pro- 
bably from Ang.-Sax. herberga, maneio* Chaucer, however, seems to nse the word 
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Erchbbuschoppe. Archiepis' 

coptM, archipresul, 
Erchedbkene. Archidiaconus, 
Ercheprestb. Archipreshyter, 
Erye, or erthe (erde, k,)* TVrro, 

humuSi tellus. 
Eryyn', or of tbe erthe. Terrenus. 
Erthe qwakb, or er)>e dene (er- 

dyn, or erde qwave, k. erthdyn, 

p.)' TerremotuSf sisimus, c. p. 
Erndb, or massage (erdyn, k. h. 

erden, p.) Negocvumy nuncium. 
Ere of a beste (man, k.) Aurisy 

auricula^ 
Ere of come. Spica. 
£re of a Tesselle. Ansa, 
Erysy. Herisis, 



Erytyke. ffereticuSy heretica. 
Eryar of londe. Araior, glebo, 

c. F. georgicusy c. f. 
Eryday, or eueryday. Quotidie. 
Eryyn' londe.' Aro, 
Eryynge of londe. Ara^io, 
Erytaoe. Hereditas, 
Erlb, lorde. Com^s, 
Erldam. Comitatus, 
Erly, or by-tymys yn J>e mom- 

y(n)ge. Mane (tempestive, p.) 
Ebrlonde (Erlond, k.) Hiber^ 

nra, Tanatos, c. f. 
Ermyne for forowrys (ermyns or 

furre, p.) Hrminius, c, f. 
Ermytage. Her(eymitorium, 
Ermytb (eremyte, p.)* Heremita. 



herber in both significations. ** Viretumf locus paacualis virens, a gresjerd, or an 
herber.*' med. '* Anherber, herbarium,*^ cath. ano. ** Herbarhtm, an herber, ubi 
creacunt herbe, vel ubi habundantf or agardyn." grtus. Caxton says, '* Richer the 
carter shall lede dong on my land whan it shall be ered, and on my herber {couriUj 
whan it shall be dolnen.*' Book for Trayellers. Hall describei a carious pageant ez- 
hibited at tbe entry of the Emperor Charles Vth into London, A.D. 153S, partof which 
was *' a quadrant btage where on waa an herber fuU of roses, lyllies, and all other flowers 
cariously wroaght, and byrdes, beastes, and all other thynges of pleasure.'' Chron. 14 
Hen. VIII. 

' It has been obsenred under the word bix> eryb, that the reading of the MS. may 
perhaps be considered as corrupt, by an error of the scribe, who wrote y for )» ; bat it 
most be observed that simiiar errors are of very rare occorrence in this MS. and that 
the words are faere placed in their proper order, as written with a y, whilst brthely 
will be foand in its place afterwards, the letter J> being in the Anglo-Saxon alphabet 
osualiy placed at the end, and in the Promptorinm next after w. In an early MS. of 
the Medulla Grammatice, in the Editor^s possession, which is equally free from the use 
of the character y instead of J>, which towards the later part of the XVth century became 
yery general, oocurs thc word ** gliieut, eryen.*' 

3 *' An erthe dyne, terremotuSt or an erthe qvake." cath. ano. Mention occurs 
of ''erthequaues" in the Legenda Aur. f. xzv. Ang.-Sax. eort$-dyR| terra moiuSf 
cwacuog, tremor. Robert of Gloucester uses the words er>gry>e, and erthegrine, 
signifying an earthquake. 

s «« To ere, ubi to plughe." cath. ang. Palsgrave gives the yerbs to erc, or to erye 
land, in the sense of ploughing ; ** he hath eared his lande, God send hym good innyng. To 
erye the yerthe, labourer.** Harrison, in his description of Briuin, B. ii., c. 24» 
speaking of the numerous antiquities tumed up by the plough, says that *'in the be- 
ginning of the same Kings daies (Henry VIII.) also at KiUeie a man found as heeared, 
an arming girdle hamessed with pure gold,*' with spors of gold, and other precious 
things, of which part were in the possession of one Dr. Ruthall. Holinah. Chron.i., 217. 
Aug.-Sax. erian, arare. 

4 From the Anglo-Saxon times until the Reformation, hermits, as well as anchorites 
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Ernbst, «upra tn A RNES T, hansale ; 

et a(r)ray arahoy strena, 

Ernest, ceryowste (or arnesty k.) 

Seriositas* 
Ernestly. Seriose, 



ERNYiTy as horse (eeme, p.)* 

Cursito. 
Ertare. Irritatorf irritatrix* 
Ertyn'. Irrito. 
Ertynge. Irritacio, 



or rediues, were a nnmeroiis claas in England ; many cnriona partacnlan 
them have been broaght together by Fosbroke, in his British Monachism, p. 503. The 
essential difference between the hermit and the anktb, or redoae, the terms occnrring in 
the Promptorinm, appears to be defined by Giraldns in his epistle to Abp. Langton, 
where he makea nse of the foliowing expression : " Heremita soUnaffi — Anaehiritm 
conelusi.** Ang. Sacra, ii., 436. They had both, howeTer, a fized dwelling-plaoe, al- 
though differing in certain conditions ; the establishment of an hermitage was among 
those acts which in former times served to testify, in a signal manner, of the piety of 
ihe founder, or his gratitnde for divine protection. Thus it appears by Pat 1 Hen. IV. 
that, having landed in Holdemesa, on his retum after many years of banishment, and 
been seated on the thronci one of the first acts of that sovereign was the precept **de 
heremitagio tBdifieando apud quendam loeum vocaium Raveneeeroiboume, in quo Re» 
ultimo euo adventu applicuit,** A curions evidence of the high respect and estimation 
in which reduses and hermits were held at this period, is afforded by the will of Henry, 
Lord de Scrop, A.D. 1415 , whose bequests in their favour are singularly nnmeroua and 
detailed. Rymer, ix , S75. 

1 The verb to erae or yerae, signifying to hasten, or ran as an animal, Ang.-Sax. 
yraan, currere^ has not been sufBciently distinguished from the verb to yeara, Ang.-Saz. 
Seornian, deeiderare, ezpressive of anxious longing or deep affection. Hie former 
occurs in several of the old romances ; thus it is related of the wonderful long-legged 
race that Alezander found ranning bare-foot in the Indian forest, 

** Every wilde dere astore, 
Hy mowen by cours eraen tofore." K. Alis. line 5003. 

So also of the King of Navarre, when he diarged forward to meet the Soudan's cham- 
pion, 

** Vpon a stede he gan yerae 

With sper and scheld.*' Octonian, line 965. 

See also line 1 934, where it is written ** erae." It expresses also the strenuons move- 
ment of the sailor. 

** The maryners awey gonne skylle, 
And yorae awey, wi& good wylle 

WeU hastily." Ibid. line 561 . 

In Piers Plonghman's Vision it is used to signify the flow of water, orranningof tears. 

" And then welled water for wicked workes, 
Egrely erayng out of men'8 eyen.'' Passus 20. 

Laneham, in his curious account of the reception of Elizabeth at Kenilworth Castle, in 
1575, uses the word in describing the eager course of the stag-hound ; ** the earaing of 
the hoounds in continuauns of their crie, y' swiffcnes of the deer, the ranningof footmen, 
the galloping of horsez . . . mooued pastyme ddectabyl.'* Bishop Kennett, in his 
Giossarial Coll. notices the sense of the word to earn, as used in tbe North, which is 
l^ven also by Brockett and Jamieson ; " to eara, to ran as chees doth. £arning, chees 
rennet, Bor. from Saz. yrnen, currere.** Lansd. MS. 1033. 
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Erwygle (erewygyll, p.)* Au' 

realis, ug. in auris. 
Erthelv. Terrene, 
Erthly (or of erthe made, p.) 

Terrentcsy terrestrie, 
Ees, fyschys mete on a hoke (or 

boyght for fisshes, p.)* Eeca, 

eecariumy kylw. 
£scHE,tre. FractinusffraxinuSyV.) 
EscH KEY, frute. Clavay c. f. 

injractinus. 
£sB, or cowmfort. Levamen^ 

coneolamen. 
£sE, or reste. Quies {requiesy p.) 
£sY. Quietus. 

£ s Y, or soft, as wedyr. Tranguillus. 
EsY, or softeyn' sterynge. Lentus. 
£sYLLE.' Acetum. 
£sYLY. Quietey tranquille, 
EsYLY, or sokyngly. Sensim^ 

paulatim* 
£syn' of charge, or greyowsnesse. 

Allevio, 
£syn', or cukkyn*, or schytyn' (or 

voydyn as man at priuy pkce, 

K. cuckyn, h. kackyn, p.) Ster^ 

coriso, merdoy egeroy cath. 



£syn' yn herte, of hevynesse. 

QuietOy delinio. 
EspE, tre. Tremulus» 
EsT. Oriens. 
Eesterne. Pascha, 
EsTWARDE. Orientalis {orien' 

taliteTy p.) 
EsT WYNDE. Eurus. 
Etyn*. Manducoy cofnedo, ves- 

cor, CATH. mandoy prandeo, 

edo. 
Etynge. Manducado, commestio. 
Etynoe howse. Pransoriumy 

CATH. 

Etynge appulle tre. Esculus. 
EwARE.* Aquarius vel (^aqua)ria. 
EvENYN*, or make evyfi.' Equo, 

coequoy adequo. 
(EuEN in menynge, or clothynge, 

p. Unijbrmis^ et inde uni- 

formiter.) 
EvYN*, a-lyke. Equus, equalis. 
EvYNHOODE(evynhede,p.5 Equor 

lit<is, equitas. 
EvENBHOLDE, or cuenelde (even- 

olde, K. euyn olde, p.)' Coevusy 

coetaneus. 



* The earwig is stiU, according to Forby, called eriwiggle in Norfolk, bnt it appeara 
to be only a local corruption, as tbe word is usaally written more conformably to its 
Ang. Saxon original, ear-wiss>> vermia auricularU, Thus in a Vocabnlary, HarL MS. 
1002, is fonnd **aurioluBy Angliee a ^erwygge;" and PalagraTe gives '*Erwygge, a 
worme.*' See arwyotll. 

' This carions word appears to be a Latinism ; bnt is, perhaps, more direetly taken 
from the old French, " Esche; appdtt amorcs; e$ea,** noQUBF. v.> ^ 6 ^ > 'm^j • <•, , 

* This word is used by Chaucer and Lydgate, who in the Troy Book speaks 

" Of bitter eysell, and of eager wine." 

" Aeetum, ayselle or bytter wyne." med. oramm. ** Aeetum, aysyl, or vinegre." 
Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. ** Aeetum, ayeseU ; Oxigalus, aysell menged.*' ortus. It 
oocnra also in the Forme of Cury. Ang.-Saz. eislle, aisil, aeetum, 

* This word nsally signifies a yessel for water ; ** ewer to wasshe with, aiffuier,** 
PALSO. ; its meaning seems here to be transferred from the ewer to the person by 
whom it is carried. The Medulla gives ** aquarius, aquaria, a waturberere." Ang. 
Saz. hwer, huer, eacabus, Among the domestics of the Earl of Easex, mentioned in 
his will, 1361, occun ** Davy, q'e»t Barber et Ewer." Nichols* Roy. Willfl, 53. 

* ** Evyn eldes, eoetaneuSf eoevus, eoleetaneus, equevus,** oath. ang. " Coetaneus, 
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EvEKYNOE, ye laste parte of ])e 

day. Vesper, vesperoy cath. 

serOf U6. in sereno. 
EvESE, or evesynge of a howse.* 

StillicidiumyimhreXy imhriciumy 

CATH. domicilium, 
EvERY DAY. Quotidie. 
EvESTERRE. Esperusy vespeTf 

CATH. 

EvYDENs. JSvidencia. 
EvYL. Malus. 

EvYL, or eekenesse. Infirmitas. 
EvYL HAPPE, or evyl chefe.* /n- 

fortuniumy diffortunium, 
EuER LASTYNGE. Sempitemus, 

perpetuus, perhennisy etemus. 

EVYRLASTYNGNESSE. JStemitOSy 

perpetuitasy perhennitas. 



EuERMORE Etemalitery per- 

petue, perhenniter (sempery k.) 
Ex, instrument* Securis. 
ExAMYN*, or apposyn', or a^sayyn 

(posyn, H. posen, p.)' Ewamino* 
ExAWMPLE. Exemplum, 
ExAWMPLERE. Exemplxir. 
ExAWMPLYN*. Exemplificoy ex* 

emplo, CATH. 
ExEcuTOWRE. EaecutoTy exe- 

cutrix. 
ExcsssE, or owterage. Escessus. 
ExcEssE of drynke. EiberOy ug. 
ExcESSEof etynge- Peredioy vq. 
ExcLUDYD, or put owte. JSr- 

clusus. 
ExcLUDYNOE, or puttynge owte. 

Exclusio. 



9tniu9 et efutdem etatitt euen olde.'* o&Ttjs. Horman says, " lyke as I se my son do 
for his frende and euenjelde (equalit) and help hym in his maters, so it is right thatwe 
olde men Bhuld help and do eche for oder." Ang.-Sax. efen-eald, eoetnis, 

* The term eresynge, from the Ang.-Saz. evesung, tonsura, eveae, marffo, ooeors in 
the Gloss on G. de Bibeleaworth ; MS. at Middle Hill. 

** Et eeueroundel (sparewe net) ck la ceuerounde (at )>e euesiDge) 
Prent le musahoun et le arounde (swalewe).'' 

** Seuerunder h la teverunde (a serundel at )>e eueses) " Arund. MS. 2S0, f. 301, b. 
It would seem hence that it was nsual to take small birds, as the muskeronf or sparrow, 
and the swallow, by means of a net adjusted to the house eaves ; they probably serred, 
as they do stiU in Italy and Southem Europe, as articles of food. In Piers Ploughman*s 
VisioD are mentioned '*Isykles in evesynges;*' and in the Creed *'Orcheyarde and 
erbers evesed wel clene ; " in which instance the word seems to be used precisely in the 
sense of the Ang.-Sazon verb efesian, tondere, unless it may signify that the erber, or 
garden of herbs, was neatly hedged in. The Medulla renders *^intonsut, Tuevesed. 
^n/tpop^ra, an evesynge." IntheNorth of England the eaves are called easings. 
'' Severonde, the eaue, eauing, or easing of a house.'* cotor. 

s The word chefe, signifying chance or fortune, has occurred already, but in the MS. 
is written, as it would seem erroneously, chep. It appears to be taken ft-om the French, 
ch^, ehirf, which, according to Roqudfort, implies not only the head, or the commence- 
ment of a thing, but the end, issue, or eztremity. Chaucer, in the Merchant*s second 
Tale, speaks of *' the boncheff and the myscheff ; " and in the account of 'WiUiam 
Thorpe's examination by Abp. Arundel in 1407, published by Foz from a contemporary 
authority, it is related that he said, " if I consented to you to doo heere aflter your wUl 
for bonchefe or mischefiB that may befaU me in this Ufe, I deme in my oonscienoe that 
I were worthy herefore to be cuned of God.'* 

* The Terb apposyn*| which does not occur in the Harl. MS. in its proper plaoe 
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ExcusABLE. Excuiohilis. 
Excusacyon'. ExctucLcio* 
ExcusYD. Bxcusatus. 

EXCUSYN*. Excuso. 
ExEMPTYDE (exempt, p.) Ex- 

emptus, 
(ExEMPCioN, K. p. Exempcio.) 
ExYLYD. Extorrisy c. f. uo. 
ExYLYN^ or banyshen*. Eannio, 

reUgo, UG. {exuloy k.) 
ExPERYMENT* Expertmentum. 
ExpERTFULLE, be dede know- 

ynge (expert full knowen, k. p.) 

Expertus. 
Exposycyon', or expownynge* 

Expoeicio. 
Expressyn', or spekyn' owte 

opynly (shewen openly, p.) Ex- 

primo, 
Extorcyon'. Extordoy exactioy 

angaria. 
Extorcyonerb. Extoriory ex- 

actorypredator,angariuey brit. 
ExuLTRE, or ex tre, eupra m A, 

AXILTRE. 



Fable, or tale (fabyll, p.) Fahuku 

Face. Facie». 

Faceet, booke (facet, k. fauoet» 

p.) " Facetue. .< ' ' ' 

Facyn', or shewyn' boolde face. 

Effronoy cath. 
Faculte. Facultae, 
Facunds, or faymesse of speche.' 

Facundioy eloquenda. 
Fadyn', or lese the colowre. 

Marceo. 
Fadyr. Patery genitor. 
Fadyr yn lawe. Socer. 
Fadyr and modyr yn' one worde. 

Parens. 
Fadyrkyn', or modyrkyfl' (fadyrs 

or moderys kin, k.) Parentela. 
Fadyrlesse chylde. OrphanWf 

c. F. 
Fader qwellare. Patricida. 
Fadme, or fadyme.^ Uln€h cath. 

in brachiumy lacerta» 
Fadmyn* (fadomyn, p.) Ulnoy 

cath. in hracMum. 
Fademynoe. Ulnado. 



^/ 






alphabetically, hms here the tame Bignifieation as that in which it ia aaed by Chauoer, 
and many of tlie old writers, namely, of pntting to the qnestion, or ^Mminiiig judicially. 

" May I not axe a libel, Sire Sompnonr, 
And answere ther by my procuratour, 
To swiche thing as men wold appoaen me ?** Frere*s Tale. 

** I appose one, make a tryall of his lemyng, or laye a thyng to his charge. I am nat 
to leme nowe to appose a felow, apoter.*^ palso. 

1 Chaucer, in the Assembly of Fowls, uses the word £Mxmd both as a snbstantive and 
an adjectiye, as in French, "Focoiuf, iloquent ; /acondet ihquenee,** boqusf. So 
also he says of V irglnia, 

" Tho she were wise as PaUas, dare I saine, 
(Her facond eke fnll womanly and plaine) 
No counterfeited termes at all had shee 
To seeme wise." Doctor of Fhysic's Tale. 

In the Golden Legend it is said that ** Martha was ryght faconde of speche, and 
cnrteys." 

* The ancient Anglo-Saxon measure of siz feet, ftet$em, ulna, the spaoe of both arms 
eitended, was, at the time the Promptorinm was compiled, still used as a measure of 
- length, and subseqnently more exclusively applied to depth. Horman says, that " in a 
CAMD. SOC. U 
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Fagyk', or flateryn'.* Adulor* 
Faoynoe, or flaterynge. AdulaciOf 
Fagott. FcLssisy strues, cath. 
Faynare, or flaterere. Adulator, 
Fayne, or fayne (sic.y Libens. 
Fayre yn' bewte. Pulchery ve» 

ntutusy decorus, bellus, c. f. 
Fa YRE CHYLDE^^Ephebus, ephebo^ 

CATH. 

Fa YRE, mery wedur or tyme (fayir 

as wedyr, k.) Amenus. 
Fayre spekar. Orator, retor. 



Fayrb spechb, LepoSf catr. 

c. F. rethorica* 
(Fayirnesse of speche, k. Pa» 

cundia.) 
Fa yrn ESSE of bewte. Decor^ v«- 

nustas, pulcritudoy species» 
Fayrnesse of wedur, and tyme. 

Amenita^» 
Faytowre.^ Pictor, simulaior, 

simulatrix, 
Faytowrys gresse, or tytymal 

(faytours grees, p.) Titimallus, 



man that is of lanfall statnre, the len^e firo the toppe of his heed to his hele, and fro 
the both toppys of his myddell fjngen, whan he makethe a vadome, is all one.*' 

1 " Tofage, adulari^ oftentarif bia$i4iri, blandifieare, deliniref palpare. A tagynge, 
blandicia, Fagyoge, blandtu.** catb. ano. Thii word is derived from the Ang.-Saz. 
fsSoian, fteseoian, gauderef which has also the signification of flattering. Uardyng, 
relatiDg the guileful practices of Vortigem on the weak Kiag Constaunce, sayg, 

'* Such subtyle meane to fage the Kyng he fande.'' Chron. c. Irri. 

Coles gives ** fage, a merry tale." Palsgrave gives the verb " I fagge from the trouthe 
(Lydgate) ; thia terme is nat in our comen uae.** It may be questioned whether Drayton 
does not use the verb to fadge in this sense ; but it is ezplained by the GlosaaristB as 
agniiyiDg only to agree, or accord ; Ang.-Sax. fesBiXif jungere, 

** With flattery my muse could neuer fadge.'' Pastorals, Ecl. 3. 

2 It would at first sight appear from this jeading of the MS. as also from a word that 
occurs subsequently, Fo&jbtyn, or for^etyn, that the initial ff must haTe some speclal 
power of its own, and not merdy represent the capital F. None such, however, can be 
assigned, and the readings are, probably, in both instanoes corrupted by the scribe. In 
the present case the correction appears to be fatne, or fawne, and in the second the 
true reading may be For^btyn, or forgetyn. ** Fayne, ubi mery. Alaeer, tqnieus, di» 
leetabilis, hilari», letus.** cath. ano. Ang.-Sax. fe]^, iatut. See fawn\ 

* The appellation fair child, belfit», or bbftcb, which has occurred previously, was 
one of endearment or courtesy, afterwards used only to signify ason-in-law. Instances 
of its use are not infrequent ; thus in Piers Ploughman's Viaion, when Joseph relates 
to his father his dream that the sud, moon, and stars ** hailsed hym all,** 

" Beau fitz, quod his fader, 
For defaute we shullen, 
I myself and my sones, 
Seche thee for neede.*' line 4619. 

4 A Faytow&b was, as it seems, a coDJuror, or a quack-salTer, so called from the 
French /ai/eor, orfaiturier, a sorcerer; and thence the name was applied to itinerant 
preteoders to such skill, to mendicants, and geneially to idle livers. ** Faitard,/aiteor, 
un parresseus.** LACOifBB. The plant called quack-salyeWs tnrbith or spurge, the 
. Tithifmalue or Etula of the old botanists, Euphorbia, Lion. was much employed in 
homely physic, as also by the empirics in former times. Its virtues are detailed by 
Genurde and Parkinson. See titym allk. The MS. haa simitator, as also similacw. 
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Fattbrte (faytre, H, p.) FicHof 

simulacio^Jicticium, 
Fa Y To w R E, |>at feyny the sekenesse 

for trowantyse (trowandyse, p.) 

Vagiusy uo. 
Fal. Casusy UzptttSy ruina. 
Fallarb, or he )>at oftyn* tyme 

fallythe. Cadaxy cath. ca- 

ducuSf cadabunduSf uo. 



Faldtnob, clothe.' FaUnger 
atnphibalust c. f. birrusj c. f. 

Faltyn*, or faylyn*. Deficio, 

Fatltnob, orfawte (falyynge, p.) 
Defectus- 

Fallb, or mows trappe.^ Musd' 
pukh decipula» 

Falltn*, orovyrthrowyn'. Cadof 

ruOf CATH. 



1 Coropare &ow cloths, as faldynge and other lyke, which occura hereafter. The 
term faldynij^, signifying a kind of friezef or rough-napped clothf is derived by Sklnner 
from Ang.-Saz. feald, plicat because coaree wrappera or mantles were Uflually made of 
it. Chaucer describea the West Country shipman as clad 

*' In a goune of falding to the knee.'' Cant. Tales, ProL 

Nicholaa, the Ozford clerk, had his books, and appliances of acience, 

^' On sheluea all couched at his bed*8 hed ; 
His pretse icouered with a faldyng red, 
And all aboue there lay a gay Sautrie." MiUer*8 Tale. 

Nich. de Schirbum, an ecclesiastic of Tork, beqoeathed, in 1393, " tunieam de niffro 
faldyng lineatam; ** and Ric. Bridesall, merchant of the same city, makes this devise ; 
*' tegopatri meo meam armilaueamt videlieet faldyng clok.*' Testam. Ebor. i. 173, 174. 
** Ampkibatus, a sclaveyn, a faldynge or a dudd." mbd. oramm. '*A faldynge, 
amphibatut. A faldynge. plieaeio, convolueio.'* cath. ang. This kind of cloth was 
supplied, probably, from the North of Europe, and identical with the woollen wrappen 
of which Hermoldos speaks, ** guoe noe appeliamus Fatdonee;*' Chron. Slav. i. c. 1 ; 
called by Adam Bremensis " Paldonee." Frieze received its name from Friesland, and 
the rough garments of that country are called by Andrew Borde *' dagswaynes,*' as has 
been noticed above in the note on that word. Tbe Polonie of Scotland may have r»- 
oeived its name from its Polish origin ; see the curious observations on that word in 
the Supplement to Jamieson*8 Dictionary. These garments, as aiso the Irish mantles, 
much in request so late as the reign of Charles I. as appears by the Custom-house 
rates, were, probably, the same as the faldyng ; the last were usually imported in pairs» 
upon which the duty, as rated in 1553, was Se. and by the Kytson Household Book it 
appean that in 1573 the price of **a coople of Irish mantells" was 43«. History 
of Hengrave. *' Endromie, nettit vittota de arietie pelUbus /aeta, vet paltium /orte 
viHoeum, Sfe, an yrysshe mantell." obtus. *' Bracea, that kynde of a mantell whiche 
nowe commeth out of Ireland, or a longe garment made of roughe frise.*' blyot, 154S. 
Fallin signifiesin Irish, according to Lluyd, a mantle, and the term appears to be iden- 
tical with that used by Giraldus Camb. in his description of the Irish, composed in 
1185; ** eaputiis madids aseueti tunt et arctii, trans humerot deortum, eubito tetute 
protentit, .... tub quibut phaUngit laneit quoque, patliorvm vice, uiuntur." Topog. 
Hibem. I. iii. c. 10. The fashion of the phatingut ie exhibited in marginal drawings 
in a valuable contemporary MS. of Giraldus, in the possessionof SirThomas Phillipps ; 
and it is described by the appellation eoeciifa in the Life of St. Cadoc, MS. Landav. 
Ecd. as cited by Spelman, under that word. See further Tyrwhitt'8 Chaocer, and 
Ledwich*8 Antiquities of Ireland, 267. 

' See hereafter mowsfallb. *' A felle for myae, deeiputa, A mowse feUe, mut- 
eipula.'' CATB. ano. Ang.*Saz. mus-fealle, muteiputa. 
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Fallb downe to )w grownde, to 

don* wonchyppe. . Proeido, 
Fallyn', or happyn'. Acciditt 

eveniU 
Fallynoe downe, idem est quod 

fallynge eyylle, or londe 

jrrelle.^ Epilenciaf vel morhus 

ccLducus* 
False, FalstLs. 
False, and yntrosty. Perfidus, 
False, and deceyrahle, and yrel 

menynge. VersutuSf versipelliSf 

uo. in verto* 
Falsheed. Falsitas. 
Falsheed yn' hoke, for yrel wryt- 

ynge. Menda, cath. c. f. ug. 
Falsyn', or make fVdse. Falsifico. 



Falsb M0DDBR9 or wenche.^ Cee- 

risia, cath. 
False wryter. PlastographuSf 

CATH. 

False wrytynge. Plastogra- 

phia, cath. 
Faltryn' yn )ie tunge. CespitOf 

vel li$igud cespitare. 
Falwe londe (falowen, p.) 

Novoy cath. 
Falow, londe eryd. NovaUy vel 

novalisy cath. (ug. in neosy p.) 
Fame, or loos of name.' Fama. 
Fann to clense wythe come.^ 

VannuSf cath. 
Fanb of a stepylle, or o]»er lyke.^ 

Cherucusy ventilogium* 



1 '*)« fidUuid euylle, tpUtneiat eomiehu vel eomiciaH», mortvs eadueus, naaea, 
fferenoxa.'* cath. ano. Epilepey» or the falling lickness, appeers to hxve been in 
former timeB a very prevalent disorder, and had nomerons appellations ; Cotgraye and 
Sherwood give the following, in French, '* le mal eadugue, mal de terre, H mal S. 
Jean, le gro9 mal, le haut mal, mal d*Aleide, mal dea eomieee, mal de Mahomet, Ma/ 
de 8, VaUntiUf maladie de S. Jean^ mauiubee, malubee.'* See londb ittl. 

3 Mawther, in the E^ant Anglian dialect, stiU signifies a girl, aooording to Forby and 
Moore ; the ezplanation of the word earieia grren in the Catholicon, has been adopted 
in the Ortna, '* Carisia dieitur lena vetue et Uiigioea, unde et fallaeee aneiile, fuia 
veritate carent, Angiiee, false semanntes." See modxb, aerrannte. 

* See L008, or fame. 

< '* A fanne, eapieterium, paia, vennue, ventHabrum,^' oath. ano. Ang.-Sax. fknn, 
ventilabrum. The ancient form of thit implement, ezplained in the Catholicon to be 
" inetrumentum de vimine faetum, \n miodum eeuti, eribrum,** has nndergone litde 
change dnring sereral centnries, as exhibited on the sepnlchral brass at Chartham, in 
Kent, repreaenting Sir Robert de Setvans, or de Septem Vannis, who died in 1306. 
The fan, or^ yan, here appears both on the armonal snrcoat, and the aikttes ; the 
bearing, wtdch is a cnrioos ezample of the amui eantantia, or armee pariantee, appears 
to have been, not seyen ?ans, but three, as giTen in the Roll of Arms, t. Edw. II. 
Cott. MS. Calig. A. xviii. A faithful representation of this cnrions memorial has 
been given by Messrs. WaUer in their ralnable Series of Monnmental Brasses. 

' '' A fayne of a schipe, eheruehue, et eetera ubi a wedercoke.*' cath. ano. Ang. 
Saz. fima, vexiUum. Chaucer uses this word repeatedly, 

" O stormy peple, unsad and euer untrewe, 
And undiscrete, and changing as a fane 1 ** CIerke*s Tale. 

Among the costs of the construction of a dormitory, at Buroester Priory, In 1424, is a 
chai^ for " truncie de ferro, eum ij ventiiogiie, vis, VanjrB de trn, fonendie etqfer 
utrumquejltum dormitorii t** Kennett*8 Paroch. Ant. il., 254; and in the accounts of 
Thomas Lucas, SoUcitor.Gen. to Henry VII. for the building of Little Sazhim HaU, 
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Fangyn, or latchyn (lachyn or 

heDtyn, K. H.)^ Apprehendo. 
Fanne come, or o]>er lyke. Van- 

nOf CATH. 



Fantasy, or fantan. Fantasmaf 

JuntanOf cath. 
Fanvn', or fanen' (fanoii, p.y 

FanuUif mcc^manipuluss cath. 



in 1507, is the entry, ** a vane for my vise (winding Btaira) ; iv Ttnys for my bmge." 
Rokewode*8 Hist of Suff. 151 . Chaucer, in the Manciple'8 Prologne, allude8 to the mral 
sport of ja8ting *' at the fan," in some MSS. '* yan ; " which has been explained as sig* 
nifying a kind of qnintain, 80 termed irom its revolTlng likethefane of a weather-cock. 
In the curious version of VegeciuSf Roy.MS. 18 A. XII. apasaage occnrSf however, 
which would lead to the aupposition that Cbaucer's allasion refera to a mral conflict, 
with the winnowing fan, by way of shield ; it declarea '* how olde werriours were wont 
to iuate with fannes, and pley with tbe pil, or tbe pale ; ** and tbat tyros or young sol- 
diera ougbt to bave " a ahelde made of twigges sumwhat ronnde, in maner of a gredryn, 
the whiche is clepede a lanne — and therwith tbey aholde haue maces of tree." B. 1, c. xi. 
See auTNTTNB hereafter. 

^ To fang or seize, Ang.-Saz. fang, eapturat fangen» eaptiUf is a Terb used by R. 
Brannei and Tarious writers, as late as Shakespeare. See undxkfonotNi and LAXCHTir 
hereafter. 

' The etymology of this appeOation of tbe sacred Testment, termed also the maniple, 
is nncertain ; the Latin panntu has been suggested, the German Fahne, or tbe Ang. 
Sazon word of the like signlfication, fanai vexillum, Tbe resemblance of the maniple 
to the penon on the lancci called in France fmiont oTphanm, is obyious. The word 
ean hardly, howerer, be of Ang.-Sazon deriyationi as in ^fric*8 Glossaryi written 
towards tbe dose of tbe Xth cent. the maniple is termed '* manualu, handUn ; ** and 
among the gifts of Bisbop Leofric to Exeter Cathedrali about 1050| are mentioned 
*<iT subdiacones handlin." MS. Bodl. Auct. D. 2,16. Leo IV. P.P. towards tbe 
middle of tbe IXth cent. ordained thua, **nullui eantet iine amietu, sine albd, etold, 
fanone et caeuld;*^ and a contemporary writer, Rabanus Mauras, says, ** quartum 
eaeerdotie indumentum mappula eive mantile est, quod vulgo fanonem vocant,^^ Inst. 
Cler. c. 18. Tbe original intentlon and uee of the maniple is ezplained by Alcuin and 
Amalarius, writers of tbe same period, as follows : " Mappula, que tn sinietrd parte 
geetatur, qud pituitam ocutorum et narium detergimm.** Shortly after, howeTcr, the 
rich and massy omament bestowed upon the fanon rendered it uDsuitable for its original 
purpose. A specimen discoTcred at Durham, in the tomb attributed to St. Cuthbert, 
is sdll presenred tbere ; it is elaborately oroamented witb needle-work, on a ground 
woTcn with gold, and was wrought, as appears by inscriptions upon it, by direction of 
JElfleda, Queen of Edward tbe Elder, for Fritiielstan, consecrated Bp. Wincbester 
A.D. 905. It was probably brought to Durham, witb otber precious gifts, by Atbelstan, 
tbe successor of Edward, in 934. Tbis fanon measures 32^ in. ezclusiTcly of a fringe 
at tbe ends, 1| in. deep ; and its breadtb is 2( in. Elaborate drawings of this inte- 
resting relic, and of the stole discoTered with it in 1827, are in the possession of the 
Society of Aiitiquaries. Tbey are bodi omamented with figures of saints, by which, and 
otber representataons, it appears that the fanon was at tbat period wom loosely tbrown 
OTer the back of the hand, as on the Bayeuz Tapestry in Uie representation of Abp. 
Stigant ; but subsequently it was attached dosely round the wrist. In a few instances 
the fanon appears carried on the right, instead of tbe left hand, an ezample of which 
occurs in the Bible of Charles the Bald, MS. of the IXth cent. See Montf. Mon. 
Franc. 1, pl. zzri. Tbe fanon was usually of the same suit, de eddem sectd, as the 
stole, and tbe panires of the amice and tbe alb ; the mateiial of which they were formed 
was most costly. Among the gift» of Will. de Elintune to Rochester, it is recorded» 
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Fardelle, or tnisse. Fardellus. 
Fare, or boost. Jactancioy ar^ 

rogancia* 
Fare, or ledjnge of lyfe. ValUudo, 
Fare, of schepemen be ^ see. 

Navigium. 
Fare makere, or bostowre. JaC" 

tator, philocompusy c. F. 
(Fare WELLy V. Valet valete.) 
Fare welle, or elle mon' {nc) 

(badly, k. p.) Valeoy c. f. 
Faryn' owte of Jie cuntre. De- 

patrio. 
Faryn* ovyr j^e see, or watur (on 

the see, p./ Meo, transmeoy 

navigo. 



Farctd, as metys. Farciiw. 
Faarce mete (farsen, p.) Farciof 

Jarcino, cath. 
Farsure. Farsuronfarsumen. 
Fart. Trulkh hombuSf cath. 
Fartare. Pedo, 
Farton*. Pedoj cath. 
Fa rt ynoe. Peditura^ bombizado. 
Facelyn*, as clothys (faselyn, F.y 

Villo. 
Fasylle of a clothe (or other 

lyke, p.) FrctctilluSf c. f. (vil^ 

luSf CATH. p.) 

Fassyone, or knowlechynge (fa- 

cyon, p.) Fassio^ confessio. 
Fassyone, or factyone, forme of 



** dedit stolam etfamm de nigrd purpurd — de vhride eielade — de albd purpurd,** &e. 
Eeg. Roff. 119. They were omamented with gems, pearls, and goldsmith^s work, as 
appearB by the inventories of the treasarien at Old St. Paul*8 and Lincoln, printed by 
Dugdale. It must be observed that some difltinction seems to have been made in Italy 
in Uie Xlth cent. between the ftmon and the maniple, bnt its precise nature has not 
been asoertained. See the acconnt of the gifts of Abbot Desiderius, Chron. Monast. 
Casin. Murat. iv. 4S9, 487. " Fannell for a preeste'sarme,/a>um.** palsg. " Fanon, 
a fannell or maniple, a scarfe-like omament wome on the left arme of a sacrificing 
Pricst.** coTO. 

1 To fture, Ang.-Saz. faran, tr«, is a rerb frequently used by the earlier writers, as 
R. Bmnne, Rob. of Gloucester, Langtoft, and Chaucer. 

" Ten thonsand prest and yare, 
Into bataii for to hn,** K. Alisaunder, line 1 1 88. 

Sir Thomas de la More, in his Life of Edward II. reiates that at Bristol, on the way to 
Berkeley Castle, Thomas de Goroey put upon his head a crown made of hay, and the 
soldiers *' ironid nimis aeerbd dixerunt, fare forth Syr Kynge." Ed. Camden, p. 603. 
Minot, speaking of the journey of Edward III. into Brabant, in 1338, says, 

*' Unto France fast will he fare, 
To confort hym with grapes.'* 

Various significations of this Terb are given by PaUgraTe, '< I fare, I go a ioumay. I 
fare with one, orentreate hym well or yuell. I fare, I playe at a game so named at the 
dyse. I fare, I resemble another thyng in my dealing. I fare, I take on, as one doth y* is in 
sorowe." Occasionally it is used in the sense of compelling to go ; thus, in the Towneley 
Mysteries, Herod, enraged at the birth of Christ, declares, 

<« Under my feete I shalle thaym fare, 
Those ladys that wille (not) lere my lare." p. l^. 

s PalsgraTC gives the Terb " I fasyll out, as sylke or Teloet dothe, le raule; my 
slere is fasylled, raueUe, Fasyll of dothe, caeture.** ? Ang.-Sax. iBeif Jlmbria. The 
term to ravel, now generally used in this sense, thus appears to be derived, not from 
the yerb to reave, or tear away, as it has been supposed, but from the Ftench. 
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mikjtif^JFormtiyformefacturctf 

formefactio. 
Fast, or bowndyii*9 or festyd. 

Vinchu, ligatus. 
Fast, or festyd be clevynge to, or 

naylynge. FixuSy confutw, 
Faste of abstynenoe (or fastyngrei 

K.) Jejunium. 
Fastare. Jejunatoryjefunatrix* 
Fast oonge, or schroffetyde, or 

gowtyde (fastyngon, p.)i Cami' 

privium (et camibreviumf p.) 
Fastyn'. Jefuno, 



Fastynge. Jefunuiy impransuSf 

c. F. 
Fastynge, idem quod faste. 
Fate, vesselle.^ Cuva, c. f. cupa 

vel cupusf c. F. DICC. 
Fat, or fet, Pinguie. 
Fat fowle, or beste, mestyde 

to be slayne (masted, p.)' AU 

tiUf UG. in alo. 
(Fatyn, or lesyn colour, k. Mar' 

ceo.) 
Fatnesse. Pinguedoy craseitudOf 

adeps. 



^ ** Fastyngange, eamiprimum.*^ cath. ano. Palsgrave gives " at faatynB, at 
Fsstyngonge. h Qiutreime prenant.** Blountf in his Dictionary of Hard Words, 1660, 
gives *' fasguntide *' as a Norfolk word, which Forby contidera as now obsolete. In 
tbe statement made by the dtizens of Norwich respecting a riot that occurred in 1441, 
termed Gladman*8 Insurrection, they declare that it originated in the circumstance that 
the said Thomas Gladman '* on Tnesday, in the last ende of Cristemesse, viz. Fastyn- 
gonge Tuesday, madeadisport with his neyghbours, coronned as Kyugof Cristemesse.'* 
Blomf. Hist. ii. 11 1. A detailed acoount of such local usages at Shrove-tide will be 
fonnd in Brand's Popular Antiqu. toI. i. Hardyng, relating the conflict between the 
Yorkists and Queen Margaret, which closed with the ba&e of St. Alban*Sy Shroye 
Tueaday, Febr. 17, 1461, says, 

** And southward came thei then therfore 
To Sainct Albones, vpon the fisstyngange eue (a/. fastime.)** Chron. c. 237. 

The term is compounded from Ang.-Sax. faesten,^«fifii{i(m, and SonSt iter, or going, 
the commencement of Lent. *' Caretme prenanty Fastnes, or Shrove Tuesday." 

COTO. 

* *'Afatte, ctipa, cttva. A fattmaker, euparius,** oath. ang. '* CVpa, a coupe, 
or a fatte, or stope." obtus. " Fatte, a Tessel, quefme. Fatte to dye in, evuier ft 
taindre.** palsg. ** Cwe, an open tub, a fat, or tat.** cotg. Ang.-Sax. fset, fat, vas. 
Caxton, in the Book for Travellers, enumerates ** thinges that ben vsed after the hous, 
— platers, disshes, saussers, sallyers, trenchours ; these thinges shall ye fynde of tree» 
and of erthe. Now after, a disshe fat (eseulier) where me leyeth therin the forsaid 
thinges, and the spones of tree.'* There was a local measnre of grain, called a fat, 
identioal with the eupa, eupus, or euva, and which contained a quarter, or 8 bushels. 
The Stat. 1 Hen. V. c. 10, redtes that it had been ordained that there should be only 
one measure, namely 8 bushels to the quarter ; but that the purveyors of the Crown 
were accustomed to take 9, and the merchants and citizens of London take of all sellera 
the same quantity, as a quarter of wheat, **par un meeure ut4 deins la diete Citie^ 
appelU le faat, oee un busteU mye sur le dit faat.'* The word coupe does not occur in 
the Promptorium, in the same sense as fatb, but is so given in the Ortus and tha 
Cath. Ang. '* A cowpe, eupa. A cowper, euparius.** Cazton says in the Book for 
IVavellen, " Panle the couper maketh and formaketh the keupis (rrfaict les euues.y 

* See Masttn beestyB, hereafter* Ang.-Saz. maestan, saginare. 
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Fawcett.^ Clipsidra. 
Fawchun, knyfe or Bwerde,^ 

Mctchera^ c. f. et cath. semis- 

pata^ UG. 
Fawkenere (fawconer, p.) Fal" 

conariue* 
Fawkon', bawke. Falco. 
Fawn', suprOf idem quod fatne. 
Fawnyn* as howndys. ApplaudOf 

hlandior. 
Fawnynge of howndys. Plawus, 

applausus, 
Favoryn*. Faveo* 
Favowre. Favor, 
Fawte, or defawte. Defectus. 
Fawty, or defawty. Defectivus* 
FAWTOUR,ormeyntynore. Fautor* 
Fee. Feodus. 
Febylle, or weyke. Dehilis^im" 

hecillus, BRIT. 

Febylle, or lytyUe worthe. ExUis. 



Febylnbsse, or weykenesse. De^ 

hilitas, 
Febylnesse, or lytylle of valare. 

Exilitas, inveUitudo, 
Feblyn', or make feble (febelyn, 

p.) DehiUto. 
Fedde wythe mete. Pransusy 

pastus. 
Fedyn' wythe mete. Ciho,pasco9 

eSCOy CATH. 

FsDYNOE, or fode. Pastumy aU' 
mentum, aUmonia, victus> 

Feede chyldryn' wythe pappe 
mete. Papo, c. f. 

Fedyr. Penna^ pluma. 

Fedyrfu, or fedyrfoy, herbe. 
Fehriffuga, 

Federyn*, or feteryn*. Compe' 

diOy CATH. 

Federys, or feterys of pryson* 
(fettirs, p.) Compes. 



' Clepsidra is ezplained in the Ortos to be the same as ** doeittm, AngUce a peraer 
or a spygote." See dottbll, dossell, aboye. ** Fanoet, to drawe wyne,/aucetf hroehe 
d eatovper le i>in,** palso. This word is deriyed firom the French,,/^m/ce<. 

* " A fawchone, rumphea, framea, spata,^' cath. ano. This appellation of a 
flword with a curved blade is taken from the French /auehon, a diminutiYe of finup, 
from the Latin /akp. The/auchon is frequently mentioned by Guiart, who wrote at 
the close of the Xlllth cent. and seems to haye been identicid with the /alto, often 
named at that period, and the /aleio, which is included among weapons that monks 
were forbidden to bear by the Stat. Cistert. Ord. A.D. 1202. Anearly instance of the 
use of this weapon occurs in the curious designs of t. Edward I. discovered in the 
Painted Chamber at Westminster, giyen in the Vetusta Monumenta. When Launfai 
is assailed by the lords of Lombardy, in unequal conflict, 

*' Sir Launfal brayde out hys fochon, 
And, as lyjt as dewe, he layde hem donne." 

Launfsl Miles. Cott. MS. Calig. A. ii. 

It must be observed, however, that the /auchon and /also seem occasionally to be 
named with long-handled weapons, and that the falchion may occasionally have been a 
kind of bill, with the cunred or scythe-shaped blade, whence the name was taken. 
Chaucer uses the word aa signifying a sword, and in Piera Ploughman'8 Vision allnsion 
occurs to St. Paul, keeping the gate of heayen with his " fawdion." Palsgraye giyee 
'^Fawchyon, a wepen, marytiy haston de icifs ** and Cotgraye, ** Maleus, a fiinlchion, 
hangar, wood-knife." 
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Fepfyd. FeofiUus (feqfactuStF.) 
Fefement. Feofamentum» 
Fefowre, Feojmue. 
Fetche, corne» or tare (fehchey 

K.) Vicia^ uo. in vincioy ero' 

bus, c. F. 
Fetchyn, or fettyn'. Affero. 
Fetchynge, or fettynge. AUa* 

tura. 
(F£YAR,orfowar,m/ra in goonge 

FYRMAR.V 

Feynare (feynour, p.) Fictor, 

eimulator. 
Feynyd. Fictue. 
Feynyd thynge. Ficticium. 
Feynyd sleythe of falshede (feyn- 

yng, sleithe, h. feyned sleyte, p.} 

Com(m)entum, cath. c. f. 
Feynyn'. Fingo. 
Feynyn' yn syngynge, or synge 

lowe.* Succinoy cath. 
Feynynge. Fictioy simulacio, 
Feynt. Segnis, 
Feynt hertyd. Vecors, 
Feyntnes of herte, or coward- 

nesse (feyntyse of herte, or cow- 

ardyse, k. p.) Vecordia. 
(Feyntyn, k. h. feynten, p. feote, 

j. feyte, w.)' Fatesco. 



Feyntenesse, or fejrntyse (fehle^ 

nesse, p.) Segnicies. 
Feyntly. Segniter. 
Feyyr, or feyre. Nundine. 
Feyghte, or fyghtynge (feyt, or 

feytyng, k.) Pugna, certa- 

men* 
Feyghtare. Pugnator, certory 

certator. 
Feghtare, or baratowi^e (feyter, 

p.) Pugnaxy c. f. 
Feyghtyn* (feytyn, k. feythtyn, 

H.) Pugno, CATH. belloy di- 

mico. 
Feythe. Fides. 
Feythb breke(r), or comnant 

(breker.) Fidifragusjidifraga. 

Feythfulle and trosty. Pidelis. 

Feythefulnesse. Fidelitas, 

Felle, or fers.* Severus, ferus, 

fellitus,fei'ose (bilosus, felieus, 

airoxy P.) 
Fela, or felowe (felawe, p.) So- 

cius (consorsy p.) 
Fela, or felow at mete. Sodalis. 
Fela, or felow yn* travayle. So- 

cius. 
Fela, or felow yn offyce. CoU 

lega, CATH. 



> The word fetab, introdaced here on the authority of Pynson^s edidon, is derived 
from the verb to fie or fey, used by Tusser, uid still known in the East Anglian dialect^ 
'* Bseureur^ a scowrer, cleanser, feyer.'' coto. See fyin, and fowar. 

' Palsgrave says» " I feyne in syngyng, /e chante h baue voyx, We may natsynge 
ont, we are to nere my lorde» but lette ub fayne this songe." 

' In the version oi Vegecius attributed to Trevisa, it is recommended that the host 
in marches " be not highely fayntede with ioumeyeng of weyes in the hete of the day/' 
but in summer should rest from *' vndren* to myde ouemone.'* B. iii. c. 2. 

•» " Felle, aeer, acerhtta^ aaper, atrox, auateru8,ferox, &c. Xo be felle, barbarizare, 
sevire. To make felle, /erare. Felly, acriter. A fellnes, atrocitas, rigor, &c." 
CATH. ANO. " Fell or fierse, as a person is for modynesse. Fyers, feU, rigoreux,Jier. 
Fdl, orfelonyshe,/e/ofiiie«x. Felnesae, (fe«pi7erte.'' palsg. Ang. - Saz. fell, cruJe/t>, 
felnys, erudelitas. 

CAM. SOC. * X 
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Felow yn' walkynge by )>e way 
(in iourney, p.) Comes. 

FELA,orfelow in scole. Consors. 

Socius in periculo^ collega in 
ojfidOi comes in itinerey consors 
«n premio, sodalis in mensd^ vel 
in sede ; hec UG. m sagio. 

Felowys, y-knytte to-gedyr in 
wykydnesse. CompliceSy c. f. 
compleXy UG. inplico. 

Felowly. SocialiteTy sodaliter, 

Felyschepe (felowshepe, p.) So' 
cialitaSf societaSf contubernium. 

Feelde. Ager^ campus, rusy 
arvum. 

Feldefarb, byrde (felfare, p.) 
Huriscus. 

Feleable. Socialis. 

(Feelabyll, p. Sensibilis.) 

Felyn'. Sencio. 



Felyi?' wythe bandys, or gropyn. 

Palpo. 
Fellym*, or castyn' downe (fallen, 

p.) ProstemOf defido. 
F£LOME,'Boore.^ AntrajCi c. f. 

carbunculuSf c. F. 
Felonb, tbef. SceTjestfu. 
Felonye. Scelus. 
Feelte, or qwylte.* FHtrum^ 

CATH. C. Y.fultrumy KYLW. 

Feltryke, herbe.' Fistra, fel 

terrey centaurea. 
Felwe of a qwele (whele, p.) 

Cantw, c. F. CATH. timpanunij 

CATH. circumferencia. 
Femel, no male. Femella. 
Femelle. Feminius. 
Femynyne, or woman lyke. ilfu- 

liebris (femininusn p.) 
Fenne.^ LaMna^palusy cath. ug. 



' " CarbuneuluSf tbc felone." ortus. ** FeloD, a sorc, entraeqJ*^ palbo. ** Furun^ 
culus, a soore called a felon ; aUo a soore callid a cattcs bcar, whicbe breketh out in tbe 
fingers witb great wbcalcs and mocbc peyne. TaffoXf a felon, wbicbe bappenetb ou a 
mann'8 fyngcr.** eltot. Baret gives ** A fellon, vncommCf or cattc*s baire ; a bilc or 
sore tbat riseth in man*8 bodie,^rtmctt/u«; Bossette dure, ou froncle, vng elou, A 
fellon, or impostnmation Tnder tbe rootcs of tbe nailcs, paronychia; *' and Cotgravc, 
" Furunculey a fellon, or wbitlaw ; Panary, a felon» or whitlaw, at tbe end of a fingcr.*' 
Gcrardrccommends as a remedy ibc Persicaria hydropiper, or arsmart, wbicb, ** bniised 
and bound npon an impostbume in the ioynts of tbe fingers (called among the vulgar 
Bort a fellon or Tncome,) taketh away tbc paine." Elyot ezplains tbe term nncome as 
foUows : '* adventitiuM morbuSf syckenes that cometh without our defaute, and of some 
men is callyd an vncome." 

2 The Catbolicon ezplain8>S//rtfm to be so called **guia ex filiSj t. piHs emtnalium 
fiat: *' and tbe Ortus renders **Jultrum, illud quod omat lectum, sive lecti apodia-' 
menttim.** The tcrm felt appears to have significd, at a yery early period, a material 
formed of wool, not woven, but compacted togetbcr, suitable even for a garment of 
defence, so that tbe gambeson is sometimes termed/e//nfm. ** Cenirum velfiltrum, felt." 
GIoss. ^lfrici. In Norfolk a tbickly matted growth of weeds spreading by their roots, 
as coucb-grass, is termed a felt. 

s Tbis herb is tbe small centanry, which was callcd/tf/ terre, and in Dutcb Eerdegall, 
from the czcessive bittcrness, and possibly the deep ycllow colour of its juice, which 
in some countries was used by women to dye their bair, when yellow hair was the pre- 
yalcnt fashion. By modern botanists it is known as the Erythnea eentaurium. Fbl- 
TRYKB appears to be merely a corruption of tbe Latin name ; Cotgraye giyes '* Saeotin, 
feayer-wort, eartb-gall, common centory.'' 
^ Fbnnb has occasionally, as the Ang.-Saz. feno, the abstract signification of mire. 
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Fbnce, or defence of clos^mge 
(clothingc, p.) Defensio, muni' 
cio, defensaculum, uo. injenso, 

Fence, defence fro enmyes. Pro' 
tecdoy defensio. 

Fencyd, or defencyd. Defensu»^ 
munitust defensatus, ug. 

Fensyn', supra in depencyn'. 



Feende. Diaholusy demon, 
Fendowre, or defendowie. De- 

Jensor, protector. 
Fenestralle.' Fenestrellayfe- 

nestrale, 
Fenkylle, or fenelle.^ Feni- 

culum^ c. F. vel feniculusy 

Dicc. (maratrumy p.) 



Thns in the version of Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is related that Scipio bid hit 
Spanish prisoners cleanse and dig ditches, " with this reprouable scorne ; ye ben 
worthy, he saide, to be blottede and spottede, foulede and defoulede with fenne and 
with drit of water {Mo inquinart) and of blode, ^at in tyme of werre ne were not, ne 
wolde nat be bespreynt ne be wette with ennemyes blode.** B. iii. c. 10. 

1 Before the general introduction of glazed windows, their place was supplied by 
framed blinds of cloth or canyas, termed fenestralls, which are mentioned in the 
accounts of the executors of Queen Eleanor, A.D. 1291, as foUows: "pro eanabo ad 

/enestrallaSf ad teacearium Regina ayud JVestmonasterium, iijd," HouseholdEipenses, 
presented to the Roxburghe Club by B. Botfield, Esq. p. 135. ** Fenestrall, chassis 
de toille, ou depaupier (papier,)^* palso. Horman says that "glasen wyndowis 
let in the lyght, and kepe out the winde ; paper or lyn clothe straked acrosse with 
losyngjs make fenestrals in stede of glasen wyndowes. I wyll have a latesse {clalhrum) 
before the glasse for brekynge. I have many prety wyndowes shette with leuys goynge 
up and downe {canestella quas attolli et demitti possunt).** Not long subsequently to 
the time when Horman wrote, glazed windows became so generally in use that the 
fenestrall was laid aside. Harrison, who wrote his description of England about 1579, 
speaks of "lattise made of wicker, or fine rifts of oke in chekerwise," formerly much 
used in country houses instead of glass, as being then obsolete. He speaks of the use 
of horn, selenite, and berill, for glazing windows, observing that of the last "an 
example is yet to be seene in Sudleie castell ; ** and states that glass had become so 
cheap and plentiful, being imported from Burgundy, Normfindy, and Flanders, as well 
as made in England, of good quality, that every one who chose might bave abundance. 
B. ii. c. 12. Holinsh. Chron. i. 187. Leland noticed " the Hawle of Sudley Castle 
glased with rownd Beralls.'* Itin. iv. f. 170, a; viii. f. 74, b. 

2 *' Fenelle, orfenkelle, /cntcti/ttm, tnara/rutM." cath. ang. Thenumerousvirtues 
of this herb are thus summed up in the King's CoU. M S. of the Promptorium : 

** Bis duo dat maratrum,febre8fugat atgue venenum, 
Et purgat stomacum, sie reddit lumen acutum.** 

Macer giTes a detailed account, in ^ich the following remarkable passages occnr : 
" )>e edderes wole ete fenel, when her yen da8ny)>, and so she geti)> a-yene her dere 
sighte ; and )>er )>oroghe it is founde and preved )>at fenel do> profit to mannis yene : 
)>e yen )>ai ben dusked, and dasnih, shul be anoynted wit )>e ius of fenelle rotis medeled 
wit hony ; and )>i8 oynement shalle put a-way alle |>e dasewenesse of hem, and make 
hem bryn.** The virtue of fennel, in restoring youth, was a discovery attributed 
likewise by Macer to serpents ; *' )>is proui^ auctours and filisoferis, for serpentis whan 
men {sic) olde, and willeth to wexe stronge, myghty, and yongly a-yean, ))ei gon and 
eten ofte fenel, and )>ei become yongliche and myghty." MS. in the posaession of H. W. 
Diamond, Esq. Fxnktllb is obviously a corruption of the Latin name ; this herb is 
still called in German Fenchel, and in Dutch Venckel. In Piers PIoughinan'8 Vision 
mention occnrs of 

*' A fertbing worth of fynkel-8ede for fastynge daies.*' 
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Fenkylle, or fenelle seede. Ma- 

ratrum, c. f. 
Fente of a cloihe.^ Fibulatorium^ 

c. v,Jimhri<u 
Feer, or ferdeDesse. Timor^ 

terror, et cetera in D, drede, 

dredefulle. 
(Ferdfull thinge, qnat so it be, 

K. p. Terrihilunh c. f.) 
Fer, or fer a-way. Alonge,procul, 

eminus, longe. 
Fersse (feers, p.) idem qtwd 

felle, supra. 



Fercehede. PerocitaSy severitas. 
Fery over a watyr. Pormeusy 

CATH. U6. in neo. 
Feryage. Feriagium, naulum, 

potomium, c. f. cath. 
Feryalle. Ferialis. 
Feryare. Formeusy cath. 
Feryboot. Portemia^ c. f. 
Feryn', or make a-ferde.^ Terreoy 

perterreo. 
Fery place, idemquod fery. 
Feerme, a rent. Firma. 
Ferme, and stabylle. Firmus^ 



1 In the Assembly of Ladies, a poem attributed to Chaucer, Attemperaunce ia 
described as arrayed in a blue gown of cloth of gold, in tabard-wise, purfled, or trimmed 
with for, and set with pearls and diamonds. 

" After a sort, the colier and the Tent, 
Like as armine is made in purfeling, 
With great pearles fuU fine and orient, 
They were couched ali after one worching.*' 

The glossarist interprets vent as signifying '^thefore-part;*' but this does not suffi- 
ciently ezplain the term. In the Xlllth Cent. the fent or vent appears at the collar of 
the robe, both in male and female costume, being a short slit closed by a brooch» and 
which served for greater conyenience in putting on a dress so fashioned as to fit closely 
round the throat. This is shown by the effigies at Fontevrault, engraved by Stothard, 
and especially by those of Queen Berengaria, at theabbey of TEspan, and of Richard I., 
recentiy discovered at Rouen. Archseol. zxiz. pL zxi. In these instances it is suffi- 
ciently apparent why the fent should be termed, as in the Promptorium, fibulatorium ; 
but at a later period being considerably prolonged, the opening of the robe in front ex- 
tending often much below the waist, a brooch was no longer sufficient to close it. At 
the period when Chaucer wrote, the fent was trimmed with rich furs, and the fastenings 
were omaments of chased work, jeweUed, of a very splendid description. They are 
termed in inventories '* aitacheSf^* and exhibited on the effigies of Lady Mohuii, and of 
Joan of Navarre, Queen of Henry IV., at Canterbury. The less richly decorated effigy 
of Queen Philippa, at Westminster, presents an example of the fent, simply closed by a 
lace ; and the combination of furs and jewels in this part of costume appears in many 
MSS. which have furnished Strutt with exampl^, among which may particularly be 
meutioned Roy. MS. 16 G. V. See Strutf s Dresses, pl. xciv. The propriety of ap- 
plying to the fent thus purfled and adomed, the term^m^rta, as in the Promptorinm, 
is evident, as likewise limbut, which is given by Ducange, on an ancient authority, aa 
synonymous with fibulatorium, In the Wardrobe of Sir JohnFastolf, A.D. 1459, there 
was '*j jakket of red felwet, the ventis bounde with red lether." Archseol. xxi. 253. 
^^ Fente of a gowne, fenle.^* palso. 
^ The ose of the verb to fear, in an active sense, is not uncommon. 

'* That rybaude fered me with his loke, 
That confort to me coude I none take." CasteU of Labour, 1506. 

** Ahsterrere, i. penitus terrere, jfngUee, to fayr. TerreOf i. terrorem i^ferre, tofeere.** 
ORTDS. ** 1 feare one, I make hym afrayde. I feare awaye, skarre away, as we da 
beettes or hyrdeSfdechaeser,** palsg. Ang.-Sax. fseran, terrere. See pksyn*. 
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ratus, unde dicitur in literd 
cUtomatus, ratum et gratum, 
ferme and stabylle, cath. 

Fermerye. Infirmaria^ infir^ 
mitorium» 

Fermyn*, or take a l^jnige to 
ferme. Firmoy vel aJd firmam 
accipio. 



Fermowre. Firmariua. 
Ferrowre, smythe.* Ferrariua, 

CATH. Jerrator, comm. 
Feertyr (fertyr, k. fert', p. 

fertur, j.)*-* Feretrum. 
Fervente. Fervene, fervidus. 
Feruently. Ferventer. 
Feruowre. Fervor. 



> In the will of the Barl of Essex, 1361 , occur beqaests '' h Mestre Thonuuleferour, 
V. marcs ; h un garson pur le ferour, xxs, ; h un garson feurer^ t. mare,^* Royal 
Wnis, p. 50. Elyot renders ** veterinarius medicusi a horseleche, or ferror/' now 
called comiptedly a farrler. In the yersion of Pliny, by HolUnd, it is related that the 
Empress Poppea " was knowne to cause her ferrers ordinarily to shoe her coach 
horses, and other palfries, &c. with cleane gold.'' B. zxxiij. c. 11. In the order of the 
Pageants of the Play of Corpus Christii at York, 141 5 » are enumerated among the 
various tradesy ''smythes, fevers.'* Sharpe's Coventry Mysteries, p. 137. This laat 
appellation is taken directly from the old French, f^nre^ febvret or ferre^ a black- 
smith. 

> Among the appliances of a sacred nature, there were feretra of two kinds ; first, 
the bier for carrying the corpse to the grave, **feretrum, baere,'* Gioss. ^lfric, thus 
mentioned in the laws of Henry I., ** amici extrahant mortuum, deferentes in fere- 
trum, et portantes eum ad ecclesiam.** fiy the Constitutions of Wili. de Bleys, 
1229, and Walter de Cantilupe, 1240, Bishops of Worcester, as also of Abp. 
Peckham, 1280, among the ornaments and requisites to be provided in every church, at 
the charge of the parishioners, was included **feretrum competens ad sepulturam mor- 
tuorum.*' Wilkins, i. 623, 666 ; ii. 49. In its secondary sense feretrum signified a 
portable shrine, containing the relics of saints, and carried in processions on a frame 
similar to the ordinary bier; and also stationary shrines of similar fashion, but whichit 
was not customary to display as gestatory ornaments, such as those of St. Cuthbert at 
Durham, or St. Tbomas of Hereford, in the cathedral there. It is recorded in Reg. 
RofF. 120, that ** Willielmus Rex Jnglie magnus, in articulo mortis (1087) dedit— 

feretrum, cum altari gestaiorio deargentatOy et pallium eum leonibus.** In 1355, Elixa- 
beth de Clare, daughter of Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, made the following bequest : 
" Je demse h Seint Thomas de Her^ord un ymage de n*re dame^ d*argent surorri, 
d*estre tachi tur son fiertre.^' Roy. WlIIs, p. 31. In the ancient documents relating 
to the shrine of St. Cuthbert the term feretrum implies, as Mr. Raine states, not the 
shrine itself , but the quadrangular space or oratory wherein it stood : the keeper had 
the title offereirarius. See IUine's Saint Cuthbert. Amongst numerous representations 
of the fereirum may be mentioned the procession of St. Alban's shrine, in the MS. of M. 
Paris, with drawings, sapposed to be by his own hand, Cott. MS. Nero, D. i. ; Strutfs 
Manners and Customs, i. pl. Ixiv. One occaaion on which it was customary to carry 
theferetra in procession, was at the parochial perambulations in Rogation week, a fuU 
account of which will be fonnd in Brand's Popular Antiqu. vol. i. Horman, in hia 




f. 117, b. " Fierieyjiertre, fletre .* Chdsse, retiquaire, brancard.** &oauBF. The term 
fereirvmin the MS. Ordinar. Ecc. Rotom. signifies ikepyxis, wherein the coiisecrated 
Eocharist ia deposited. 
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Ferthym', or ferthynge. Qua- 

droM. 
Fesawnt, byrde.* FcuiantUyor-' 

nur, CATH. 
Fesyn*, idem quod feky^S*, 9upra^ 
Fest, or teyynge (festnynge, p.) 

Ligamen* 
Fest, or teyynge of a schyppe, or 

bootys (festnynge, p.) Scala- 

mus^ CATH. pronexiumy c. f. 

restiSf c. f. 
Feeste of mete and drynke. Fes- 

tumy convivium* 
Feest, or fedynge of mete and 

drynke in holy chyrche.* Aga- 

pes» Nota, de Agape in Jure^ 

distinctione xlij\y Si quis ; et 

Raymundusy lib. 3, tit* 4. 
Festyd, or fed wythe goode mete 

and drynke. Convivaius, cath. 
Festyd, or teyyd fast to a thynge. 

Fixusy confixus. 



Festyn', or deve to. Figo^ af- 

figoy confgo, 
Festyn', or by)md to-gedyr. LigOy 

alligo {colligOy p.) 
Festyn* (within a thinge, p.) or 

knyttyn* yn' to a thynge, or 

gryffyn*, or o))er lyke. Insero. 
Festyn', or make feestys, and 

feede men'. Convivor^ cath. 
Festynge to a thynge (festnyng 

to, p.) Confixioy fixura* 
Festynoe wythe mete and drynke. 

ConvivcUuSf convivtUoriumf 

CATH. 

Febstryd, as wowndys (as sores, 

p.) Cicatricus. 
Feestryd wownde. Cicairix, 
Feestryn', as wowndys, or sorys. 

Sanio, 
Feestrynge of wowndys. Cica» 

tricatioy cicatricatus* 
(Festu, infra in pyschelle.)* 



^ The pheasant was brought into Europe from the banlu of the Phasia» in Colchis, 
according to Martial» by the Argonauts ; it waa highly esteemed by the Romans, and 
poaribly introduoed by them into England. In default of poritive eridence as to ita 
existenoe here in early timea, it can only be stated that about the time when the Promp- 
torium was compiled, it had become sufficieQtly abundant in East Anglia. Thus in the 
Howard Household Book, amongst the oosta incurred at Ipewich, in 1467, '* whane Syr 
John Howard and Mastyr Thomas Brewte were chosen knyghtes of the ahyre,*' occurs 
the item, " xij feaawntesi pryse xij<." Household Ezpenaesi presented to the Roxburghe 
Club by B. Botfield, Esq. p. 399. " Omur eatgallus velffaUina sihestris, AngUce a 
feaande or a werkok." ortus. '* A fe8ande,/anantf«.'* cath. ano. 

> R. Brunne uses the word ''fesid/' which Heame ezplains as meaning whipped or 
beaten (p. 193.) Ang.-Sax. fesian, y^^are. 

* The loTe*feast8, or ayairai of the primitive Christians, were held in the churches ; 
but this usage was snppressed by the Council of Constantinople, A.D. B91 , and discoun- 
tenanced by Ghregory the Great, in his Letter to the Britlsh converts. It is probable 
that the author here refers solely to the primitive custom. There is no evidence that 
the practice of feasting in churches had been retained in any part of England ; but it 
appears probable that the agape of the earlier times gaye rise to tbe church-ale, of 
which, and of wakes, fiiequently celebrated near the precinct of the ehurch, a fuU 
account will be found in Brand*8 Popular Antiqu. See the Hieroloxicon D. Macri, 
Dncange, and Spelman, v, Agape. 

* In Piers PIoughman*s Vision, line 6183, where allusion is made to Matth. Tii. 3, 
the mote in the eye, /egtuea, is termed ** festu.'' The MeduIIa likewise renders 

festueat a festu, or a lytul mote.*' The name was applied to the straw> or stick 
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Fet, or £itte) as flesshe and o)>er 
lyke. Pinguis, crassus, ohesusm 

Feteryd. Compeditus. 

Feteryn', supra (in federyn*.) 

Fetyce, or praty.i Parvunculusj 
elegantulus, 

Fettyngb, supra in fetchynge. 

Fetyr (of prison, p.) supra in 
FETHYR (*«?, sed rectius fe- 
derys) et pedica^ c. f. pedus, 

CATH. 

Fetyrlokke. Sera compedi* 
talis {sera compeditch p*) 

Fettnesse, supra in fattenes, 
et popay sagina* 

Fewe. Paucusy pauculus» 

Fewenesse (or scassenes, k.) 
Paucitas, paucedo. 

Fewte. Vestigium. 



(Fewte, or omage, h. fewtye, or 

homage, p.^ Omagium.) 
(Fewte, k. Fidelitcu.} 
Fy.* Vathy racha (voa, p.) 
Fy(a)l, or fyolle (fyall, or cruety 

H. P.) FialOy CATH. 

Fydyll, or fyyele (fyyil, k.) 
Viellayjidicinay vitula^ c ath. in 
vitulus, et Dicc. viduldy kylw. 

Fydelare. Fidiceny cath. vitu* 
iator, uo. 

Fydelin, or lyielyn' (fetelyn, k.) 

« Vitulor, dicc. cath. in vitulus. 

Fyftene. Quindecim. 

Fyfty. Quinquaginta. 

Fygge, or fyge tre. Ficus. 

Fygure, or lykenesse. Figura. 

Fyin, or defyiii mete and drynke 
(fyyn, k. h. p.)^ Digero. 



nsed for pointing, in the early inBtmction of children : thus Palsgrave glTes '' festae to 
spell wiihjfestevJ'* Occaaionally the word is written with c or k, instead of t, but it 
ifl apparently a comiption. ^* FestUy afeskae, a straw, rush, little stalk, or stick, nsed 
forafescue. 7hifcA«, a fescue ; also, apen, or a pin for a pair of writing tables.*' 

COTO. 

* Chaucer uses the word fetise, and fetisely, in this sense ; it is apparently derived 
from the old French fetis, or faiteis. Palsgraye gives '^featysshnesse, propemesse, 
feaetise ; *' as also the synonymous word *' feate, or proper of makyng, gidin, godinet, 
eoint, nUgnons fetly, nycely, coyntement. I haue apted them together the fetlyest 
{leplui ffentiment) that euer you sawe. Feted, fetered, or weil ehapen of the lymmes, 
aligni, It is as weli fetered a chylde as euer you sawe. You neuer set your eye upon 
a fayrer fetered woman, mieuls alignSe.** Horman likewise speaks of " the feat con- 
ueyans of a speche that soundeth well to the eare, argutia pUnmhUis aermonis. She 
wereth corked slippers to make hir tal and feet.'* 

> ** Homagium, idem ett quod fidelitas, a feaute." ortus. Wiltiam Paston writes, 
in 1454, of Thomas fiourchier, Bp. of Ely, who was translated in that year to Canter- 
bury, ** My lord of Ely hatbe do hys fewthe.'' Paston Lett. iii. 222. The word is 
takenfrom the French ** fiaulti, fdaut^ ; fidMti, foi, comianee.** rouubf. It ia 
oommonly taken for the oath of allegiance in the feudal system : 

'* When thise Bretons tuo were fled out of this lond, 

Ine toke his leaute of alle that lond helde.*' R. Branne. 

* In the Wicliffite version occnr the foUowing passages : '' he that seith to his 
brother, Fy (a/. fogh) schalbe gilty to the counseli.'* Matt. ▼. 23. << And as thei 
passiden forth, thei blasfemeden him, mo^ynge her heddis, and seiynge, Vath, thou 
that distriest the temple," &c. Mark rr. 29. 

^ This word, in the MSS. and in Pynson^s edition, occnrs among the Terbs between 
FTI8TTN and PLAPPTN, which is perhaps an indication that it had been originally 
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Fykin a-bowte, infra in fyskin. 
Fykynge a-bowte in ydylnes. Dis- 

cursuSf vagatus. 
Fylberde, notte. Fillunh dicc. 
(FiLBERDE, tree, p. Phillis.) 
Fyle. Litna. 
Fylin wythe a fyle. Limo. 
Fylyn*, idem quod fowlyn, su- 

pra in D. 
Fyll wythe mete. SaciOf sa" 

turo» 
Fylle, or fylly(n)ge of mete, or 

drynke. Sacietas, saturatio. ^ 
Fyllyn*. ImpleOf repleo. 



Fyllynge. Impledoy replecio. 
Fylzofyr (fillosofere, k.) Phi- 

losophus. 
Fylette.* Ficto, UG. in vincioy 

philacterium* 
Fylme of a notte, or o)?er lyke. 

FolliculuSi galliculay c. f. 
Fylowre, of barbowrs crafle (fil- 

lour of barborys cnifie, k.)^ 

Acutecula, Jilariumj kylw. 

{acutellay k.) 
Fylthe. Sordes, spurcicich linoy 

CATH. turpitudoy labesj putre- 

do, pus. 



written FT^iN. To fie or fej now signifies in East Anglia, ss in Craven and Hallam- 
sbirei to clean out, as ponds or ditches ; it is thna uaed by Tnsser, and also to ezpresa 
tbe cleansing of grain. 

** Choiced seed to be pickedi and trimly well fy^d, 

For seed may no longer from tbresbing abide." Augnsfs Husbandry. 

** EseureTf to scowre, fey, rinse, cleanse.*' coto. Bp. Kennett, in his Glossarial CoU. 
gives " to fea, fey, feigb or foW| to deanse or empty, as to fea a pond, a privy, &c. 
Duneim. IsL fegia, mttndare, eluere ; wbence to feag, by metapbor, applied to wbip- 
ping or correctingi as, He feag'd him off." Lansd. MS. 1033. In the Wicliffite 
▼ersion, Deut. zxiii. 13 is thus rendered, ** |>ou scbalt bere a litil stake in >e girdil, and 
whanne |>ou bast sete, |>ou scbalt digge bi cumpas, and J^ou scbalt bile wi|> er|>e Mngis 
defied out, wbere >ou art releuyd ; '* in the Vulgate, ** egesta humo aperies.** See 
DBrYYN*, and feyar. 

1 Jobanna domina de Roos bequeatbs, in 1394, ** vnam longam feletam de rosis de 
per^f ^c.*' Testam. Ebor. i. 203. ** Nimbue, /aeciola transversa ex auro insuta m 
lintheOf quod est infrontefeminarumf a felet." ortus. ** Fyllet for a mayden*s beed, 
frowteauJ'* palso. ** Fronteau, a fiUet, frontlet, forebead clotb.*' coto. In a letter 
written about 1465 to Sir Jobn Paston occurs the request of a lady, wbo ** wuld fiiyne 
have a new felet.*' Paston Lett. iv. 176. 

^ Fylowre, or barbowrs crafte. ms. ** Afiloure, affilatorium: to filoure, cffiUxreJ* 
CATH. ANQ. Tbe term affilatorium occurs witb tbe signification of a hone, in tbe Usus 
Ant. Ord. Cisterc. c. 85. The implement so called seems to have been identical with 
tbat now called a steel, in Frencb fusilf wbich is rendered by Cotgrave ** the steele, 
wberewith a butcber wbets his knives.*' A resemblance in form to the spindle or 
spoole used in spinning was probably tbe origin of the appellations FYL0WB6,^/artttm, 
andyiwtV. In tbe Boke of Curtasye a ** fylour *' appears to signify a rod, as that upon 
which a curtain may be hungi moveably, by means of rings. The word occurs in the 
directions for tbe grooms of the chambers, regarding making the pallets, and two beds 
of greater state, for lords, 

** That henget sballe be with hole sylour, 
Witb crochettes and loupys sett on lyour, 
Tho valance on fylour shalle henge with wyn, 
iij curteyns strejt drawen withinne.'' Sloane MS. 1986. 
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Fylthe of mannyB nose, snotte. 

PolipuB, 
Fylthe of mannys fete. Petor. 
Fymterre, herbe. Fumus terre. 
Fynche, byrde. Purfurio^ c. f. 
Fyyndare of thynge loste. /n- 

ventorf iiwentruF. 
Fynde thingys loste. Invenio^ 

reperiOf compei*io. 
Fynde coste. Exhibeo* 
Fyndin, helpyn', and susteinyn' 

hem )>at be nedy (fynde theym 

that ar nedy, p.) Sustento. 
Fyyndynge of thynge loste. /n- 

vencio, repericio. 
Fyyndynge, or helpynge in bo- 

dyly goodys at nede.^ Exhi' 

hidoy subvencio, 
Fyne, or ryght goode (fyyn, p.) 

Egregiusy excellens, 
Fyne wyne.2 Falemumy cath. 



Fyne, of bondage. Pinum. 
Fynne of a fysche. Pinna* 
Fyngyr. DigiUu. 
Fyngyrlynge of a glove. 2>i- 

gitabulumy cath. 
Fyr, tree. Abiee. 
Fyyr. IgniSf roguSfJbcuSy pir, 
Fyyrforke. 7\cionariumyCATH. 

pala^ arpagio ; hec in historid 

ecolasticd de vasis templi, 
Fyyr herthe. Focarium, cath. 

ignearium^ c. f. 
Fyyre yryn', to smyte wythe 

fvre. Fugillus, cath. pirici" 

aiumy Dicc. kylw. 
Fyyr stok, infra in herthb 

STOKE. 

Fyyr stone, for to smyte !wythe 
fvre. Pocaris, ug. in Uws^ vel 
jocarey cath. ignarium^ c. f. 

Firbome, supra in bekene.^ 



1 The Privy Pnrse Expenses of Henry VII. comprise an entry in 1493, ** to Dr. 
Mayfor th' ezebucon of Thos. Phepo,'* whoappears to have been King*8 scbolar at 
Oxford; and the allowance is subsequently termed '*the findingi S li.*' Exc. Hist. 
The term exhibition, or allowanee of money, taken from the Latin, which in medieval 
times had the same signification, is used in this sense bj Shakespeare and B. Jonson. 
as likewise stiU retained at the Universities. 

* The Medulla renders '* Falemum, wyn al)>urbest.'* MS. in the £ditor*s possession. 

> The practice of maintaining beacons, to give warning of approaching invasion, is one 
that may be traced in Britain to the most remote times. The term itself is Anglo- 
Saxon, beacen, tiffnumf beacne torr, apecula, The right of erecting beacons was one 
of tbe exclusive privileges of the Crown ; and a tax for their maintenance, termed be- 
eonasfitim, was levied npon every hundred. At an early time, as Coke observes, the 
beacon was merely a stack of combustibles prepared on an elevated spot, or a rock ; 
Ang.-Sax. he&cenBtm, pharus ; subsequently to the time of Edward III. as he states, 
" pitch-boxes, as now they be, were, instead of those stacks, set up ;'' that is, a kind 
of large cresset, raised on an uprigbt pole or beam : hence the appellation tibboms, 
Ang.-Sax. beom, trabs. Blount cites the " Ordinatio pro vigilii» observandis a Lynne 
utque Varmouthf t. Edw, II, Quod levari et reparari faeiatis rigna et firebares super 
monte» altiores in quolibet hundredOf ita quod tota patrioy per illa signa^ quotiescumque 
necessefiieritf premuniri potest ; " which is rendered by Stowe, " He ordained biken- 
ings or beacons to be set up.*' A.D. 1326. The care with which these signals were at 
all periods provided, appears by numerous evidences in the public records. In 1415 
Henry V. on his departure for France, provides for the safety of the realm, and directt 
the proyision of ** signa voeata bekyns in locis consuetisJ*^ Rymer, ix. 355. Hdl 
relates that when Richard III. with false confidence, disbanded his forces, he Issued 
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Fyrin, or Bctte on a fyre, or brin- 

njD. Ignioy CATH. comhHrom 
Fyrmament, or valkyn*. Fir*' 

mafnentum* 
Fyrrys, or qwyoe tre, or gorstys 

tre.^ Ru8Cfi9. 
Fyrste of alle. Primus. 
Fyrste, or be-fome. Primo. 
Fyrste BE-GOTdN'.Prtfno^«nt(w. 
Fyrste be-getyngb. Primoge- 

nitura* 
Fyyre, sharpe brusche (firre, 



wbynne, k. fyir or qwynne, p. 

whynne, J.)^ SaUunca* 
Fyscare a-bowte ydylly. Dw^ 

cursoTj discursatrixy vaguius 

vel vagatoTy vagatris. 
FiSKiN a-bowte yn ydihiesse.^ 

Vagorf giroy girovago. 
Fysche. Pisds, 
Fyschare. Piscaior, favissory 

c ATH. etnoia ibi bonam causam. 
Fyscharys boote. PhaseUiSi 

coMM. orta, c. f. 



strict commands that on the coast, and the frontiers of Wales, strong ward shonld be 
kept according to usage ; " for the cnstome of tbe conntreyes adjoyning nere to y* 
aee is (especially in the tyme of war) on euery hill or high plaoe to erect a bekon witii 
a greate lanteme in the toppe, whyche maie be sene and discem^d a great spaoe of. 
And when the noyes is once brated that the enemies approche nere y* landi they so- 
deinly put fyer in the lanthomes, and make showtes and outrages ftom toune to toune, 
and from village to Tillage." 3 Rich. III. This kind of signal, of which representationa 
will be found in Archsol. i. pl. i. zv. pl. xii. was likewise termed a standard : *' A 
bek^rn or a standarde, statela.*^ cath. ano. It was taken by Hen. V. as a badge, 
and appears amoDg the sculptures of his chantry at Westminster. " Beakyny Jeu au 
ffuet.** PAL80. The elevation whereon it was placedwas sometimes termed a tote-hill; 
see that word hereafter. 

^ Rmucus is properly the plant with aharply-pointed leayes, called butcher's-broom, 
but that which is here intended appears to be the XJlex Europaus, Linn. called oom- 
monly fnrze or gorse. In the Wicliffite Ternon, Isai. 1t. 13 is thus rendered : ** K 
fir tre schal stie for a gorst (e)>er firse) and a m^rrte tre schal weze for a nettiL** Claud. 
£. II. In 15 Hen. YI. 1436, licence was given to Humfrey Duke of Giouceflter to 
inclose 200 acres of land, ** pasture, wode, hethe, Tirses, and gorste {bruere et jan^" 
tiorifm)," and to form thereof a park at Greenwich. Rot. Parl. iv. 498. **Ru»eu», 
jinfflice, firsun.'* Harl. MS. lOOS. '' Fyrsbusshe, ummarin,'* palbg. Ang.-Saz. 
fyrs, genista, rhamnm, 

* Saliunca has occurred already, as the name of an herb called caltrap. Cotgrave 
renders ** ehauesetrape, the starre thistle, called also the calthrop ; '* but although the 
name may have occasionally been so assigned, from its being hurtful to the foot, yet ac- 
cording to Parkinson the herb called land caltrops^ tribulus terreetri», waa not of the 
thistle species. The ealiunca again is, according to the same author, a kind of spike- 
nard, whereas in the MeduUa it is stated, ** Saliunca dieiiur tulgariter m GalUco carr^ 
kerepe, (? carchiqfe, an artichoke,) a qwynne.'* HarL MS. 3257. In the Ortns it it 
rendered ** a wynne or grost." 

* This word does not appear, by the East-AngUcan Glossaries, to be stiU in use ; it 
occurs, however, in Tusser^s lessons for waiting servants. 

" Such serviture, also, desenreth a check, 
That runneth out fisking with meat in his beck." 

** l fyske, ie/retille. I praye jou se howe she fysketh aboute." palbo. ** TVotih^, 
a raumpe, fisgig, fisking huswire, raunging damsell.'* coro. Compare ftki!9 a-bowte, 
and see Jamieson's remarks on that word. It occurs in R. Coer de Lion, 4749. 
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Fysch sbllare. Piscarius, pis» 

caria, uo. m pasco* 
Fyschellk of fvBcliew, or festu.' 

Fe,tuca. 
Fyschyn*. Piscor, cath. 
Fyschynge. Piscacioy piscatus, 
Fysch leep.2 Nassa, c. p. 
FissHE poNDE. Vivarium, cath. 
Fysycian', or leche. Medicus, 

fisicus. 
Fysnomye. Phisonomia. 
Fyste of an hande. Pugnus, 

CATH. (jtugiUus, P.) 
Fyyst, stynk. Lirida. 
Fyistyn* (fyen, w.) Cacco, c. f. 

lirido. 
Fyystynge. Liridacio. 
Fyt, or mete. JBqutis, congruus, 

UG. in grus» 
Fyton*, or lesynge (fycon*, k. 

fyttyn, s. fytyn, p.)* Mendacium, 

mendaciotumy cath. 



Fyve.^ Quinque. 
Fyve hundryd. Quingenti* 
Fyvere (sekenesse, p.) Fehris, 
Fyvere, agu. Querquera, cath. 

et UG. in quero. 
Fythil, supra in fedylle. 
Flaoge of )>e erthe, vide in T. in 

turfe.* Terricidium (cespes, 

CATH. et c. F. s. gleha, p.) 
Flayne, or flawyii'. JBxcoriatus* 
Flake (or hame, k.) Ploctus, 

UG. tn jf?o (squama, p.) 
Flakette, botelle.^/7a9co,^/2a9ca. 
Fl A N KEy or leske. Ylium, k yl w. 

tn^m, CATH. 

Flappe, or stroke. Ictus (jia' 

gellum, K.) 
Flappe, or bufTett (flap bofet, p.) 

Alapam 
FhAFFn, instrument to smyte 

wythe flyys. Plahellum, dicc. 

muscarium, c. f. 



' Aceordiog to the Medolla the term fyschkllv ia synonymouB with ftbch lbbp ; 
'' Noisa, quoddam inatrumentvm ex vimitUbua et cirpie, tanquam rhetet eotUejctumt ad 
capiendos pisce», a pyche or a fyBshelle.*' So aUo it is related in the Golden Legend, 
** Than they pat hym in to a lytell fysshell or basket well pytched, and set it in y« see, 
and abandouned hym to dryue wyder it wolde.** f. 99» b. ** Fiscelle, petit pamer de 
jonctfieeella.^* roqvbp. Fyachew signifies a reed, or snpple rod, aaosiers, &c. 

' See hereafter lebp for fysche kepynge. Ang.-Sax. leap, corbis. 

* ** Fytten, mensonffe,** palso. In Wiltshire fitten signifies a pretence. 
< Fbvb, ms. 

* In Norfolk, according to Kennett, Ray, and Forbj, the upper turf pared off to 
serve as fdeli is termed flaks or flags. The repetition of this word below, flagob, 
drye wythe >e gresse, is apparently a cornipt reading. In the North such sods of turf 
are called also flags, or flaws, or flaughter. See Jamieson and Brockett. ** A flaghte, 
ubi a turfe. A flaghte (or flyghte) of 8nawe,^ccu«." cath. ano. Dan. fiageryTeut. 
▼laeghen, deglubere; Isl. flaga, execindere glebam. 

* This word, as also Ang.-Sax. flaxe, the French flae, or flache, &c. appear to be 
directly taken flrom the low loitin flaeta, adopted probably from the Greek. In William 
and the Werwolf a certain derk is mentioned who came to Rome ** wi)> tro flaketes of 
fnl fine wYnes/* written also <*flagetes/' p. 68. ** Flaeta, a flakette. Obba, genus 
ealicii, a bottell, a flaket." obtvs. *' A costrelle, onrferum, ^e. ubi a flakett. A 
1iaket,flaeia, ebba, uter, ISfe. ubi a potte." cath. ano. " A flajg;et, flaeon.'* palso. 
The term does not appear to be retained in Norfolk, as in the North. '* A flacket, 
llasket, or flask ; bottle made in fashion of a berrel. Bor. Fhkskin, a wooden bottle, or 
little barrel which Ubourers use for beer. Yorkshire." Kennetfs GloM. CoU. Lansd. 
MS. 1033. 
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FLAPPYN'wythe a flappe./^5«//o. 
Flasshe, watyr.* Lacuna^ cath. 
Flatt. Sassusy vel plantu, 
Flagge, drye wythe J)e g^sse.^ 

Globa, U6. in glohus. 
Flaterarb, suprdy idem quod 

FEYNARE. 

Flateryd. Adulatus. 
Flateryn'. Adulor, 
Flaterynge. Adulacio. 



Flatnesse. Planicies. 
Flawe, supra in flake. 
Flawyn*, supra in playn'. 
Flawme, or lowe. Flamma, 
Flawne, mete.* Flamida, dicc. 

JlatOy Dicc. coMM. opacusy ar^ 

tocasius (apacuSf s.) 
Flax. Linum. 
Flathe, or flaihe, fysche (flay, or 

flacch, fysch, s.)^ (R)agadies. 



^ The term flash, signifyiQg a shallow pool, does not appear to be now retained in 
Korfolk ; but it occurs in names of places, aa Flash-pit, near Aylsham. In low Latin 
flachia,jUueai andJiaeOf in old French ^ocA^ or /lesque, have the like signification. A 
flupply of water from the iocks on the Thamea, to aasist the bargesi ii termed a flaah, 
and in Sussex loose water-soaked groimd is called flaahy. Flot speaks of the ** flashy 
OTer-watery taate " of some white fruits. Hist. Ozf. 156. See PLASCHEy or flasche 
where reyne watyr stondythe» and pyt, or flasche. 

' This word, placed here out of its proper alphabetical order, whereas flaogb of ^ 
erthe has occurred already, has been retained as found in the MS., on account of ihe 
uncertainty whether it is an interpolation, or a Titiated reading. Possibly the correct 
reading may be flawe, a term synonymous wiih flagge, a sod of turf. Blount, in his 
Law. Dict. V, Turbary, cites a charter in which " iurbaria bruaria — a flaw-turf, or 
heath-turf,** is mentioned. In the North the words flaw and flaughter are stUl com- 
monly used in this sense. See Jamieson and Brockett. 

* '* A flawne, qpactfm.** cath. ano. **Flaion, a flawne. Artoeira^ a flawne, i. 
eibusfaetus expattd et caseo. Lagainum est latus panis et tenuis oleo linitus, quasi 
oleofrijnUf a pancake, a flawne." oatus. '* Flaune mea!ti&,flanet,flan,ftaon. I loue 
well a flawne, but and it be well sugred I loue it the better.** palsg. Cazton says in 
the Boke for TraTcllers, *' Of mylke and of egges men make flawnes (flans\ of mylke 
Boden with the flour men make printed cakes {rastons),^* Recipes for maiiing flawnes 
will be found in the Forme of Cury ; '' Fiawnes for Lentyn,'' Harl. MS. 5401, f. 193, 
SiOi ; and '< flathons,*' under the head of *' Vyaunde Jumez,** Harl. MS. 279, f. 43, b. 
The following directions " for flaunes " are found in the poem entitled '* the slyjtes 
of cure." 

** Take new chese, and grynde hyt foyre 
In morter wyth egges, wyth out dyswayre ; 
Put powder >erto of suger I say, 
Coloure hyt wyth safrone ful wde )h)U may ; 
Put hyt in cofjrns JHit bene fayre, 
And bake hyt forthe y the pray." Sloane MS. 1986, f. 87. 

In the North the word is still in use, as Bp. Kennett noticed in his Glossarial CoUec- 
tions, Lansd. MS. 1033. '' Flaun or flawn, a custard. Bor. As flat as a flawn, proy. 
Sax. flyna, fleena, artologanumJ** 

^ This must not be confounded with the general appellation of flat fish ; the ray or 
Bcate was formerly called flathb, or, according to Willughby and Ray, flaire, still 
retained in the name of the sting-ray, called in some places the fire-flaire. In N. 
Britain it is known as the fire-flaw, according to Jamieson. Harrison, in his description 
of England, uses the name flath, evidently as denoting the ray or scate. In the aocount 
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Flee. PuUx. 

Flear of beest. Excoriator, 

Fleare, or rennare a-wey. Fu" 

gUivusy fugitiva. 
Fled, or mevyd. Amotus* 
Flegge, infra in S. idem quod 

SEDGE. 

Flecchere (fletcHer, h. p.) Pe* 

tularius^Jlectarius» 
Fleyke, or hyrdylle (fleke, s. hir- 

dell, p.)* PlectayflectOy cratis, 

C. F. 
Fleyl. Flagellum^ comm. ug. 

F, in T. (tribulumy cath. p.) 
Fleyl cappe. Cappa^ dicc. m«- 

ditentumy comm. ug. r. in T. 



Fleyl staffe, or honde Btafife 

(handyll, h. p.) Manutentumy 

cath. 
Fleyle swyngyl.2 Virgay dicc. 

CATH. tribulum, cath. comm. 
Fleynge a-way. Fuga, 
Fleynge of beestys. Escoriacio. 
Flekeryn', as ionge byrdis. Fo- 

lito^ nideo. 
Flekeryn*, or waveryn* yn vn- 

stabylle herte (flyker, p.) NutOy 

CATH. 

FLEKERYNGEofbyrdys. VoUtacio, 
Flekerynge, or wauerynge yn 

an vnstable hert Nutatue, m- 

cillacio. 



of fish uually taken upon onr coaaiB, he observes that " the flat are divided into the 
smooth, the scaled, and the tailed. — Of the third (are) our chaits, maidens, kingsons, 
flath, and thombacke ; " and the larger spedes, as he states, were driedi and formed a 
kind of ezport into other countries. B. iii. c. 8, Holinsh. i. 2S4. The correct reading 
of the word ahove is probably Fla|>b, or flaye, fysche. 

^ " Oate» est ituimmentum ex virgU, a fleke." mbd. ** A fleke, eratis, craiieula.*' 
CATH. ANO. This word is nsed by R. Brunne, aa also the verb to fleke, or cover with 
hordles, which occurs in his account of the construction of a temporary bridge. 



<i 



Botes he toke and barges* l^ sides togidere knytte, — 
[>ei fleked >am ouerthuert, justely for to ligge." p. 241. 

** Botea and barges Ukon, with flekes mak >am tighte." p. 331. 

Hardyng relates the singular escape of Sir James Douglas, who had been hemmed in 
by Edirard III. in Stanhope Park, and by means of hurdles, which, to prevent pursnit, 
his men drew after them as they went, passed over a qnaking and miry moss. 

** But James Douglas their flekes fell dyd make, 
Which ouer the mosse, echeone at others ende, 
He layde anon, with fagottes fell ouer the lake.*' Chron. c. 178. 

In a satirical poem, put forth in 1550 against the liberty of religious discussion, the 
services and preachers of the Reformed Church, entitled '* An old Song of John No- 
body," printed in the Appendiz to Strype's Mem. of Cranmer, it is said of those who 
with ignorant assurance set themseWes up as expounders of the Gospel, 

'< More meet it were for them to mylk kye at a fleyke." p. 138. 

Horman says, ** Ley thie meate in trayes and flekis, e&nehas sive aludos,** (? alueos) 
wfaere the term may signify a shallow wicker hasket, in some parts termed a flasket. 
'* jflueus, vas faeium ad modum ahfei, a troughe." ortus. In the North hurdles are 
■tiU called flaiks ; see Jamieson. 

1 Swyngyl fleyle, ms. ** A flayle, /a^«^«m, tribuius, tribulum. Versus. Trea iri- 
bulo partes, moHutentum, eappa, flageUwm. Manuientum, a hand stafle, eappa, a cape, 
/loffellumf a swewelle. Aswevylley trihdum,*' catr. ano. See hereafter swkngtl. 
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Flemmyngx. Flandricus^ Flati" 

drica (^Flamingus^ p.) 
Fleen, or flee bestys. Excorio. 
Fleen enmyes, or grevowsnesse. 

Fugioy CATH,€tffugiOf confugio. 
Fleese of wulle. Vellus, 
Flesche. Caro. 
Flesche flye. MuSCOy cath. 
Flesche hooke. CreagrOiJus- 

cinaf cath. tridens^ cath. 

JuscintUa. 
Fleschy, or made alle wythe 

flesche. Cameus. 
Fleschy, or smn dele made wythe 

flesche. Cameatus, 



Fleschly. CamaUter. 
Fleshly, or fuUe of flesshe. 

CamosuSf eamulentus, cath. 
Fleschlynesse. Camalitas. 
Flet, as mylke or oJ>er lyke (oJ>er 

licomr, k. flett of mylke, u. p.)^ 

Despumatus, 
Fleet, )>e watyr of ]>e see comythe 

and goythe (flete, there water 

cometh and goth, h. p.)^ Fletaj 

Jbssa, estuariumy c. f. 
Flete of schyppys yn ]>e see. 

Classisy c. F. 
Fletyn' a-bovin (fletyn, or hovyn, 

h. houen, p.)^ Supemato* 



' / . \ 



11 
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J 1 To fleet, or skim the cream, is a yerb still commonly used in East Anglia, and the 
ntensil which senres for the pnrpose ia termed a fleeting-diah. '' I flete mylke, 
take away the creame that lyeth above it whan it hath reated.*' palso. ** Bshurrer^ 
. to fleet the creame potte ; laiet ethurrif fleeted milke ; fMtgne, fleeted milke, or 
whaye." Hol1yband's Treasurie. *' Bscremd, fleeted, as milke, nncreamed.** cotg. 
Ang.-Sax. flet,^« lactis. A celebrated Saffolk cheese, made of skimmed milk, ia 
called flet-cbeese. Tnsser, in his lesson for the dairy maid Cisley, on bad qnalities of 
cheese, says, 

" Gehazi his sickness was whitish and dry, 
Such cheesesi good Cisley, ye floted too nigh.*' 

* The term fleet, signifying a channel, an arm of the sea, or water-conrse, occnrs not 
infreqnently in several parts of England, as Northfleet and Sonthfleet on the Thames, 
the Fleet-ditch, London, Holt-Fleet on the Sevem, near Worcester, Fladbury, an- 
ciently Fleotbory, and Twining Fleet, on the Avon. On the coasts of Norfolk and 
Suffolk the name is common, and properly, according to Forby, though not inyariably, 
implies a channel filled by the tide, and I^ at low water very shallow and narrow. At 
Lynn, where the Promptorium was compiled, there are sereral channels so called, as 
White Friars* Fleet, and Purfleet. The grant of the possessions of the Gild of the 
Holy Trinity, Lynn, by Edward VL A.D. 1548. alludes to rents laid out in *' repairing 
of banks, walls, fletes, and water-courses in Lenn." Blomf. IV. 598. ** Flete where 
water cometh, breeheJ'* palso. Ang.-Saz. fleot, sintt». In tfae Korth, as Bishop 
Kennett notioes in his Glossarial CoIIections, fleet signifles water, as in the andent song 
oyer a coipse. 

'< This ean nigfat, this ean nigfat, 
Every night and awle, 
Fire and fleet, and candle light, 
And Christ receive tfay sawl.'* Lansd. MS. 1033. 

* '* To flete above ye water ; fais cappe fleteth aboue the water yonder a farre faence.** 
PALSG. " Nttviffer, to saile, to fleete.** Hollyband*s Treasnrie. Harrison, in his de« 
scription of En^nd, speaking of Lyme R^s, Dorset, says, ** tfae Lime water, wfaich 
the townsmen call the Buddle, commeth . . . from the hils, fleting npon rockie soil, and 
so falleth into the sea.** Holinsh. Chron. 1. 58. Ang.-Saz. fleotan, Jiuetuare, See 
HOVYN, which has a like signification. 
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Flbtyn*, or skomjn' ale» or 
pottys, or o]>er lycoure that ho- 
Yyitied)espumoyexspumo,CA'rH. 

Flkte mylke only. Dequacco^ 
exquacco. 

Fletynoe of lycowre. Spumacio, 
despumacioy cath. 

Flew, or scholde, as vessell, or 
o]>er lyke (scold, s. flwe, or 
sholde of vessels, p.)^ Ba^sua, 

Flew, complexyoa' (flewme of com- 
pleccyon, k. flwe, p.) Flegma^ 
CATH. et c. F. in vetUriculus» 

Flewbmatyke. FUgmaticus^ ug. 

Flewmb, idem quod flew, supra^ 
et sperma* 

Flyare. Volator. 

Flye. Musca. 

Fly flappe, suproy idem quod 
FLAPPE. Muscariumy cath. 
c. F. et UG. 

Flygge, as hryddys.^ Maturusy 
vokUilis, 

Flygnesse. Maturitcu, 

Flyyn', as birdys. Volo, 

Flyyn* a-wey. AvolOf evolo, 

(Flikerynge, supra in flbker- 

YNGE, K.) 

Flykkb of bacon*. Pema, pe^ 
tasoy haco. 



Flynt, stone. SUex. 
Flyghte, fleynge a-way. Fuga, 

effugium, c. f. 
Flyghte of byrdys. AvokUus, 

evolatus. 
(Flytbre, supra in cukstoke.) 
Flytin, or chydifi.* Contendoy 

CATH. 

Flyttin, or remevyii (away, p.) 

AmoveOy transfero* 
Flyx, or flux, sekenesse. FluxuSy 

dissenteries. 
Flode. Flumen, Jluvius, dUu' 

vium, fluctus* 
Flodegatb of a mylle. Sino' 

glocitorium, dicc. 
Flokb of bestys. Grex, 
Floke, or heerde of bestys, what 

so they be. Polia, cath. 
Flokkyn*, or g^yr to-gedyr. 

Aggrego, congrego, 
Flokkys of wttlle or o)>er lyke. 

i^/ocoiM, CATH. fjultrum, p.) 
Flore (or grownde, infrcU) Arecu 
Florschare (florissher, p.) Flo- 

rator, 
Florschyn' (florisshen, p.) Flo* 

reoy CATH. Jloresco, 
FLORYscHYNbokys. /^foro, kylw. 
Florschyngb. Floratus, 



1 AccordiDg to Forby, flue, as well as fleeti has ia Norfolk the signification of 
shallow, aa a disb, or a pond. In tbe Nortb, a flaw peat or flow signifles a watery 
mo88 ; Isl. flaa, pahu. See schold, or scbalowe. 

^ Margaret Paston in a letter to ber bnsband in 1460, describing tbe vain bopes ex- 
cited amongst tbe partizans of Henry VI. says, '* Now he and alle bis olde felawesbip 
pntowttbeir fynnes, and am rygbt flygge and mery, hoping alle tbyng is and scbalbe as 
tbey wole bane it." Paaton Letters, i?. 412. '< Flyggenesse of byrdes, plumevset^.^* 
PALSG. In Norfolk birds ready to fly are still said to be fligfged, and in some parts of 
England are called fliggart. Ang.-Sax. fliogan, volare, flyge,j%^a. 

> " To flytte, altereari, eertare, Htigare, abjurgare, eatazizare.^' cath. ano. ** lA- 
tigo, Angliee to atryff or flyte." oiiTTrs. Ang.-Sax. flitan, eertare. 

** In peese tboa ete, and ever escbewe 
To flyte at borde, tbat may tbe rewe.'* 

Boke of Cartasye, Sloane MS. 1986. 
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Flottse, or flotyce of a pott or 

other lyke. Spumay cath. c. f. 
Flot grese.^ UlvQy c. f. 
Flowyn', as the see. FhiOy cath. 

(venilio, cath. s.) 
Flowynge of )>e watur (see, p.) 

Fluxui, veniUcty cath. kylw. 
Flowre of tre, or herbe. Flos. 
Flowre of mele. Farina^ simila^ 

UG. in similis, poUen, cath. c. f. 

FLOWRYN',U]?0m^«Oc/FLORSCHYN, 

supra, etfloro, cath. 

Flowte, pype. Camhucus, kylw. 
ydraula, calamaula» Versus, 
Pastor suh cauld hene cantat 
cum calamauld, The scheperd 
vndyr J>e folde syngythe well 
wythe hys gwgawe )>e pype. 
(FkUoriumy k. p.) 

FLOWTYN',or pypyn . Calamiso^ 
fio. 

Flwe, nette (flw, k. flewe, p. 

flowe,W.)2 JVo^f», C.F.CATH. 

'Bojy^&.AUmentum, aUmonia^ victus. 



FoDYNGE, or norschynge (fodin- 

ynge, p.) Fomentum, 
FoDDUR, bestys mete, or forage 

(foodyr, p.) Farrago, cath. 

c. F. et UG. injrugo, pabulum. 
FooYNE, fdmire. Loero, necc. 

et Dicc. hacre, necc. et dicc' 
FooLB. Stultus, Jaiuus, hahur^ 

rus, hahiger, c. f. 
Foo(l)de of shepe. OvUe, caula. 
FoLDE clothys, or other lyke. 

Plico, CATH. 

Foldyn' a-bowtin (abowtyn, k. 

abowte, p.) Circumplecto, 
FoLD7N* in armys. Amplector. 
Fooldyn', or put beestys in a 

folde. Caulo, incaulo, inovHo, 
Foldyn' vp. Complico. 
Foldynge of clo]>ys, and o]>er 

lyke. PUcaxno, pUcaturcu 
Foldynge (of shepe, p.) or put- 

tynge in felde (sic.) Incaulado, 
FoLE, yonge horse. Pulkts. 
Folett (idem quod folte, tnfroy 



^ Genrd describes the Oramenjlwiatils, flote-gratse, or floter-grasse, which growB 
in waters ; and Skinner sapposee the name to be derived, *' q. d, flood grass.*' It 
appears to hare been alao cdled wreke, or reke. See wrbk of a dyke, or a fenne, or 
itondyng watyr, uiva, 

* Tlie Catholicon ezplaina iragvim to be '' gewaa retia piaeatorH, quod aUter verri^ 
cnham a verrendo dieitur ; '* according to the Ortna, ** tragum, a draught nette.'* In 
1391 Robert de Ryllyngton, of Scarborough, bequeathed to his serrant ^* j flew, cmm 
warrap et flot," directing his two boats to be sold, and the price bestowed for the wd- 
fare of his soul. Testam. Ebor. i. .157. ** Flewe, a nette, retz hpeeher.** palsg. See 
TRAMATLV, gretc nette for frschynge. Dragum. 

* The FOOTNB appears to haye been the same as the polecat or fitchet, or according 
to Ray the martin was sometimes so called. ** Fowyng, beest,/oyfitf. Foyns, a fhrret 
foyfmety palso. '* Fouiime,foyennef a foyne or polecat." coto. Loero is the name 
of a small animal, called in old French Unron or lerot, the fnr of which was highly 
esteemed. John de GarlandiA says in his Dictionary, '' Pelliparii — eariue vendunt 
urUu deeabellino et laierone,** rendered in the gloss " taierone, Galliee lairon*y In 
the Inventory of the wardrobe and jewels of Henry V. taken in 14^, at his deoease, 
are mentioned '' gonnes de noier dimaekjurrez de sides de foynee et marterons,** and 
the value of this kind of fur is asoertained by the foUowing entry : " iij panet defoynee, 
ehaacun conV c. bettet, pria lepee' rd. xijli. *$.\** the marieron beiug more costly, 
**prU le beete xij rf.'» Rot. Parl. iv, 236. 
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et FOPPE.) Fatuellusy stolidus^ 
Jbllusy UG. in foveo (bardusj p.) 

FooLE HARDY,or tobebolde (foole 
herdy, or to bolde, 8.) TVm^- 
rarius, cath. et ug, in audas. 

FoLE HARDYNESSE. TemeritaSf 

CATH. 

FoLY. Fatuitasy stoliditas^ stuU 

ticia, 
FoL K E. GenSf plebs, populus. 
FoLTE, idem quod folbt, supra 

{et FOPPE, infra,y 
FoLTYN*, or doon as a foole (folyn, 

K. fooltyn, H.) Stultiso, cath. 

infatuor, 
FoLTRYE. FattUtaSt stoliditas^ 

folliciaj UG. in foveoy insipien- 

cia, baburm, c. f. 
FoLWARE, or he that folwythe 

(folower in steppys of anothir, 

K.) SequaXf secutor, 
FoLWARE, or serwante folowynge 



hys mastyr, or sonereyne. Pe» 

dissequusy vel pedissequa^ as- 

secla, c. F. 
FoLWARE, yn' manerys, or condy- 

cyons. Imitator, cath. 
FoLWYN*. Sequor. 
FoLWYN*, in felaschyppe. Co» 

mitor. 
Folwyn', in maners and condy- 

cions. Imitor, sector, 
Folwyn', or suyn' jm' purpose. 

Prosequor, 
FoLWYNGE of steppys. SequeUu 
FoLWYNGE of manerys, or con* 

dycyons. Imitacio, 
Foo M E of ly coure. Spuma, c a th. 
FoM AN, or enmy (foo, p.) Inimicus, 

inimica, emultts, hostis, 
FoMEREL of an halle.^ Fuma» 

rium, 
FoMYN*. Spumo, 
Fondyn', or a-sayyn'.3 Attempto» 



^ ** A foltey blas, bahurrus, blatus, bardut, nugaior, garro, ineptw, morio.*^ cath. 
ANO. Roqaefort gives **foletd,/oleton, ^e. extravagant, fou, eot, itourdi; volaticut,*' 
ToTTB occura hereafter aa synonymous with foltb. See also AMSorrB, and botte. 

' In the MednllaytimarJtfm is rendered ** a chymene or fymrel." The term is de- 
riTed from the Latm, ** Fumeraie, Angliee a fumerell. Fumeralis, idem est,** ortus. 
" A chymney, eaminus, epieasterium, Jumerium, Jumerale.^* cath. anq. The term 
chimney seemsi however, not to have been originally synonymous with fomerel, but to 
have signified an open fire-place, or chafer, such as the '' chymneye with charecole *' in the 
pavilion prepared for the conflict of Syr GaUeroune with Gawayne. See the Awntyrs 
of Arthure. Thus also in the will of Cecilia de Homeldon, 1407t is thebequest, ** lego 
unum magnum caminum deferro Abbathim de Durham.*^ Wills and Invent. Surtees 
Soc. i. 45. In Gawayn and the Grene Kny^t, however, composed about the same 
period, *' chalk whyt chymnees*' are described as appearing upon the roof of tho 
castle. The fombrbl was a kind of lantem, or turret open at the sides, which rose 
out of the roof of the hall, and permitted the escape of the smoke ; it haiid sometimes 
the appellation of the lover, a word which occurs hereafter ; thus Withal, in his Dic« 
tionaryi mentions the *•* lovir or fomerill, where the smoake passeth out." Among the 
disbursements of Thomas Lucas, Solidtor-General to Henry VII. , for the erection of 
Little Sazham Hall, in 1507» occurs a payment ** to the plommer for casting and 
working my fummerel of lede ; " and it appears to have been glazed like a lantemi for 
there is a payment to the glazier '* for 50 fete glas in my fummerelle.'' Rokewode's Hist. 
of Suff. pp. 149, 150. In the Book of Wolsey^s Ezpenses at Christ Church, Ozford, 
is an entry relating to the " femerell of the new kitchen." Gutch, CoU. Cur. i. S04. 

s The Medulla gives '' Conor, to streyne or fonde," rendered in the OrtuB, ** to 

CAMD. 800. Z 
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FoNDYNGE, or a-8aynge. Attemp- 

tacio» 
FoNEL, or tonowre.^ Fusoriwny 

injusoriunh c. f. 
FoppE, supray idem quod folet. 
FoRBEDYN* (or forfendyn*.) Pro' 

hibeo, inhtbeOi vetOy interdico, 
FoRBEDYNOE (or forbode, or fore- 

fendynge, infra.) Prohibicio, 

inhibido. 
FoR-B Y a place, or o))er J)yngys. Per, 
FooRBYscHOWRE. JSruginator, 

DICC. 
FORBYSCHYD. FurbUuS, BRIT. 

in lunay utpaiet ejus versus. 



FoRBYSCHYN*. Erugino^ cath. 
FoRBODE, idem quod forbyd- 

DYNGE, supra. 
FoRCELET, stronge place (forslet, 

H. p.) FortaUdumy munict- 

pium, 
FooRCERE (forcer, k. p.) ^ Cis~ 

tella, tecoy clitelhiy scrinium^ 

Dicc, Jbrcerium^ comm. 
FooRCYD, as inennys beerdys (or 

poUyd, infra.) Capitonsus. 
FooRCYD, as wuUe. Tonsus. 
Foorcyn', or clyppyn*.' Ton^ 

deo» 
FooRCYNGE. Tonsura. 



constrayne or fande.'' ** To fande, eonari, nitif et eetera vhi to be a-bowte warde.*' 
GATH. AVG. Minot relates that David Bmce 

*' Said he snlde fonde 
To ride thux^h all Ingland.*' Poems, Tiii. p. 39. 

The word is nsed by Rob. Brunne and Rob. of Gloucester in the same sense. Ang.-Saz. 
fandian, ientare, 

1 Conowre, ms. See hereafter tonowrb of fonel. In Norfolk, aocordingto Forby, 
the term in ordinary use is tnnnel, Ang.-Sax. tsenel, eanisirum. The word fnnnel ap- 
pears to be derived fromJunduluSf ** qftati fandlei" as Junias obserres. ** Ii^fuiorium 
e»i quoddam vatculum per quod liquor h\fundiiur in aliud vae ; vel esi vas in quo e$t 
oleum quodponiiur in lueemiSf a fonell dysbe {aL tonnell dysshe.)** ortus. 

3 Jonius thinks that thb term was borrowed from the ItalianybrcttfTffi which ia ren- 
dered byW. Thomasi in his Italian Grammar, 1548, ** a forsette, or a little coafer ;" 
and by FloriOi ** a forceti a coffioi a casketi a cabineti &c." It may be remarked that 
the most elegant caskets of the Middle Ages, usoally of bone or ivory, curiously canred 
and paintedi are, with few exceptionSi of Italian workmanship ; but as Flanders also 
fomished these and numerous other omamental appliancesi the origin of the name 
forcere may perhaps be sought in the Belg. forcsieri a banded coffer. The importation 
of ** atcune manere ware depeinie, forcerSi caskettesi &c.'' was forbidden by stat. 3 
Edw. IV. c. 4| A.D. 1463. In William and the Werwolf it is related that the Queen 
sought by means of a ring to charm the monster. 

** Se\fe fei|>li of a forcer a fair bok sche rauU, 
And radde >er on redli rijt a long while.'' 

Chaucer says in ** La belle J)ame aans Mereie,** 

** Fortune by strength the forcer hath Tnshete, 
Wherein was sperde all my worldly richesse." t. 65. 

Caxton, In the Book for Travellersi says, ** The joyner made a forcer for my louCi her 
chestei her scyme, unforcier, aa luysel, son escrin. Set your jewellis in your forcier, 
that they be notstolen.'* Palsgrave giyes ''fo(r)sar, or casket, eacrain; fo(r)ceri alittle 
cofer, cqfrei,^* and coj^ei is rendered by Cotgraye ** a casket, cabinet, forset, {aic) &c." 
* ThiB word is taken from the Frencb /brees, shears for clipping wool or doth. 
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FoRSYGHTE (forsy^t, K. forsythj, 
H.) Previsio, previms. 

FoRCLYD (or fvrclyd, infra; for- 
kelyd, p.) Furcatus, 

Fordon', or dystroyii*.* Destruo, 

Forderyn', or fortheryn*, to incres, 
or a-vantage (fordryn, or forthyn, 
K.) Promopeo, proveho. 

Forderyn', in spedynge (forthren, 
p.) Expedioy accelero. 

FoRE, or forowe of a londe. /SW- 
ct», CATH. Hra. 



FoRELLE, to kepe yn a boke.^ 

Forulusy CATH. BRIT. injorus. 
FoRESTE. Forestay indago, c. f. 
FoRETTE, or ferette, lytyll beste. 

Furoj c. F.juretusy vel Jurun- 

culusy c. F. 
FoR EVYR. Setnpery etemaliter^ 

perpetue. 
Forfendyn', idem quod for« 

BEDYN*, supraJ^ 
FoRFENDYNGE, idem quod for- 

BEDYNGE. 



FoureeleTj to dip or shear. See roqubf. The stat. 8 Henry VI. c. SO, forbids the 
fraudolent practice termed forcing wool, reciting the loss in the customs arising from 
those who " clakkent ei/brcent le» bonee lainsdu roialme, pur eux earier dehor» dicelle 
en eetraunge» paiie : ordinez e$t quenulle eetraunger ne face foreer elakker ne barder 
nuUemaner dee lein», pur earier hor» du roialme,** upon pain of forfeiturci with a 
penalty of double the valuey and imprisonment. Stat. of Realmi ii. 256. 
1 This Terb, Ang.-Saz. for-don, perdere, occurs in the Vision of P. Floughman. 

** AUas ! that drynke shal for-do 

That God deere boughte.*' line 5284. 

In the Golden Legend it is said in the Life of Becket, that Henry II. " wolde fordoo 
suche lawes as his oldres hadde vsed to-fore hym." Palsgrave sajs, " What so euer 
he do on the one day, on the morowe I wyll fordo it, defaire.^* 

* Jocelyn de Brakelonda relates in his Chronicle, p. 84, that Abbot Samson ex- 
amined the relics of St. Edmund in 1 198, and when the shrine was closed up, **po»itu» 
e»t »uper loculum forulu» quidam »erieu», in quo depo»itafuit ecedufa Angliee »cripia, 
eontinen» quaedam »alutacione» Ailunni Monaehij** with a memorial of the opening of 
the shrine, which was subscribed by all who had been present. Foruli, according to 
PapiaSi are '* thecavel ci»ta librorum, iabularum, vei aliarum rerum, ut epatee; dictm, 
quod defori» iegant ;** in French,ybtfrreaii| or/btfre/i has thelike meaning. Horman 
says, '*I hadde leuer haue my boke sowed in a forel {eon»uatur in cucuUi inoo^ 
lucro) than bounde in bonrdisi and conerede, and clapsed, and gamysshed with 
bolyens.*' Jennings, in his Observations on tbe Dialects of the West, states that the 
cover of a book is stiU termed a forrel. Paisgrave gives " coueryng for a book, ehemi' 
»ette,** a term which appears to be synonymous with foreUe, and which has been ex- 
plained by Charpentier, v, Camieia libri, In an Inventory taken at Notre Dame, 
Paris, in 1492, is mentioned ** ung petit me»»el, eouvert de euir rouge, gami d^une 
ehemieette de ehevrotin rouge,** Two of the moumers, whose figures are seen around 
the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, at Warwick, hold each a book, wrappedin the foreUe, 
or ehemieette ; see Stothard*s Monumental Effigies. Its fashion is more dearly ex- 
hibited in a picture at Munich, by Schorel, which has fnrnished the subject of a plate 
in Shaw'8 Dresses and Decorations. 

* This verb is derived from the Ang.-Sax. for, which often glves in composition the 
sense of privation or deterioration, and fandian, tentare. " God forfende it I *' palso. 
To forhinder, signifying to prevent, is retained in the Eaet-Anglian dialect, aceording 
to Forby. Many other words similarly compoonded have become whoUy obsolete, le- 
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Forfetyn'.^ Forefacioi deUn" 

quo, 
FoRPETYNGE, or forfeture. Forc' 

faccioy forejhciura. 
FoRFETOWRE. Forefactor. 
FooRGE of smy thys. Fabraterioy 

CATH. Jahricay cath. comm. 
ForgyS*. Fahrefacio, 
FoRHED. Frons, sinciput. 
(Forhelyn, k. h. p. for-hyllyii* 

cowncel, s.2 Celo,) 
For-hungryd, and an-hungryd.^ 

Famelicus. 
FoRKE. Furcttf pala* 
FoR-LATYN*, or leve desolate. 

J)esolo, 
FoRLATYN*. Desolaius, 

FORLATE PLACE. AbsolctUS, C. F. 

Fo R M E. Forma, 
FooRME,longestole.«$]pon<ia, dicg. 
FooRME of an hare, or o]>er lyke. 

Lustrumf kylw. 
FooRMYD. Formatus. 
FooRMYN*, or makyn*. Foimo. 



FooRMYNGE, or makynge. For^ 

m^icio. 
FooRMYNGE, or techynge, or in- 

formynge (or infourmynge of 

techinge, p.) Instrucdoy tit- 
formado. 
FoRMowRE,or grubbynge yryn' of 

gravowrys.^ Scrofina, cath. 

runcinoj c. f. 
FoRNE parte of a thynge (fore 

part, p.) Anterior pars. 
FoRNE ysjie of a schyppe, or for- 

schyppe. Prora, 
FoR-SAKYN*. Deseroy relinquoy 

derelinquoy renuo. 
FoRSAKYN',anddenyyn'. Ahnego. 
Forsakyn', and reftisyn'. Ah' 

renuncio, rejuto^ recuso, 
Fors a kyn', or refusyd. Refutatus. 
FoR'SAKYN*, or lefte. DereUctus^ 

relictusy dimisius, 
FoRSAKYNGE, or refusyuge. i?e- 

Jutacio, c. F. derelictioydeserciOi 

dimissus* 



yeral of which are gi\ren by Palsgrave, as the following ; '' To forbreake, Lydgate ; to 
forderke, make derke ; to fordewe, sprinkle with dewe ; to fordreynt, Lydgate, drowne ; 
to forduU, make one dull of wyt ; to forlye, as a nouryce dothe her chylde whan she 
kylleth it in the nyght ; to forwaye, go out of the waye, Lydgate ; to forwery, &c.'' 

1 Chaucer, Gower, and the early writers generally, use the Terb to forfeit in ita pri- 
mary sense of committing a transgresaion ; in French forfaire has the same significa- 
tion. *' For^faciOf id est qfendere vel noeere, to forfeyte." oaTUS. ''What haye I 
forfayted against you ? " palsg. 

' Ang.-Saz. forhelan, celare, See hyllyn. 

> Uardyng relates the honours that were falsely paid to the remains of Richard II. 
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Fro Poumfret brought with great solempnyte, 

(Men sayde forhungered he was) and lapped in lede, 

At Poules his masse was done and diryge.'' Chron. c. SOO. 

4 The Catholicon gives the following explanation : ^* A ecrobe dicitur ecrojina, quod^ 
dam inatrumentum earpentarii, quia hermdo ecrobemfaeiat.** ** Runcina eat quoddam 
artificiumfabri lignarii gracUe et recurvum, quo cavantur tabule ut una aliera alieri 
conneciatur; >l»^/iee, a gryppynge yron." obtus. Palsgrave gives the term " for- 
mowr, or grublyng yron," which appears to signify a gouge. See oaowptn' wythe an 
yryn, as gravowrys, runco. 
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F0R8OTHE. Vere, utique, quinimo, 

profecto, eiquidem, Amen, 
FoR-sPEKYN*, or charmyn'-* Fas' 

cinOi CATH. 

FoRSTERB, or fostere. Foreata' 
riusy indagariuSf indago, vel 
indagator (yiridarius, p.) 

FoRswERERE, or ho ]>at ys oft 
forsworon*. Lahro, c. f. 

FoRswERYN*. Perjuro, 

FoRswERYNGE. Perjurium, peV' 
jurado, ohjura^o. 

FoRswoRNE. Perjurus. 

FoRTHYNKYNGE of dede done. 
Penitudo, cath. 

FoRTHYNKYN*.^ Penitet, luo, UG. 



FoRTHEGATE. Transitus, pro" 

feccio. 
FoRTHEGONE. Profectus. 
FoRTHYRST. Sitibundus, siciens. 
FoRTOPPPE. Aqualium, cath. 

calvaria, cath. et c. f. 
FoRTUNE, or happe. Fortuna, 

eventus, casus. 
FoRWARDE, or cumnawnt.^ Con^ 

vencio, pactum. 
FoRWARDEjormore vttyr. UUray 

ulterius. 
FoRWHY (forqwhy, h.) Quin 

{quia, quoniam, p.) 
FoR THE NONYS (nones, w.)"* 

Iddrcoy ex proposito. 



> " Faeina, a fonpekere, or a tylstere {aL tylyere). Fascino, to forspeke or ouersee.*' 
MBD. ORAMM. " To forspeke, /ascitiare, ineantare: a forspekynge, faseinacio, 
facinus,*^ cath. ano. PalFgraTe says, '< I forspeake a thynf by enchauDtementes. 
Some witche hath forspoken hym, quelque vaudoyse ia enchantL*^ W. Tamer, in his 
Herbal, 1562, says that ''there are sum date trees in whose fmite is a stone bovryng 
after y« fasshon of an half moon, and thys sum polyshe with a toothe, with a certayn 
religion agaynst forspekyng and bewitchyng." The Ang.-Saz. for-speec has merely 
the signiiication of a preface, fore-speca, prolocutor ; by Shakespeare and other writers 
to forespeak is used with the sense of forbidding. The use of the word in the sense of 
fascinating or charming arose probably from a superstitious belief, which is not extinct 
at the present time in North Britain, that certain persons had the power of iiyaring or 
bewitching others by immoderate praise. See Jamieson^s obsenrations upon this word. 

2 Richard Earl of Arundeli haying made in Parliament certain complaints against 
John of Gaunti which were answered by Richard II. , the Earl was obliged to make 
before the House an apology which was enrolledi wherein he thus expresses himself : 
" Hit forthynketh me, and byseche yowe of your gode Lordship to remyt me your 
mau-talent." Rot. ParL iii. 314» A.D. 1393. **To rewci peniiere, Sfc, ubi to for- 
thynke. A forthynkynge» eompunccio, eontricio, peniiencia.* cath. ang. 

^ In the romanoe of Richard Coer de Lion it is related that Saladin made a treaty 
with him that for three years pilgrims should haTe free access to the holy city. 

** The next day he made forewarde 
Of trewes to the Kyng Rlchard." line 7115. 

In Sir Amadace the White Knight makes an agreement in these terms ; 

** Butte a forwart make I with thCi or that thou goe, 
That euyn to part be-twene ts toCi 

The godus thou hase wonun and spedde." Stanza 43. 

See also the Avowynge of King Arther, stanza 35 ; Cant. TaleSi Prologuei 83 1, 854. 
Ang.-Sax. fore-weard| pacium. 

* " For y* naynstei abintento** cath. ang. Various are the conjectures that have 
been made with regard to the derivation of this phrase. See Tyrwhitf s note on Cant. 
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F0R3ETARE (forgeter, p.) /m- 

memor^ oblitor. 
FoR-jETYLLE, or f retefiille (forget- 

full, p.)* ObUtnosus {letenusy p.) 
FoRjETYN*. Obliviscory necligo. 
FoRYETYN*les8onys, or other loore 

and techyngys. Dedisco, cath. 

in disco» 
F0R-3ETYN* or for-jetyn* (sic.y 

Oblitus, 
F0R-3ETYKGE. Oblivio* 
FoR-YEVYN* trespaoe, or dette 

(forgeuen, p.) Indulgeo, re- 

mittOy condono, 
FoR-YEVENESsE (forgyuenesse, p.) 

VeniUf remissio* 
FoRYEVYNGE, tdem quod for- 

YBVENESSE, svpra. 
FooRDE, passage ouer a water 

(forthe or water passinge, p.) 

Vctdums CATH. 

FoRTHERYNGE, or promocyon 
(forthe, or fortheringe, p.) JVo- 
modo* 



FosTERE, supray idem quod for- 

. STERE. 

FooT. Pes. 

FooT BE FOOT. Pedetstim. 
FooTE, mesure. Pedalis, cath. 
FoTYNGE. Peditacio. 
FoTYNGE, or fundament. jP«fi- 

damentum. 
FoT MANN, or he ]iat g^ythe on 

foote. Pedestery pedesy c. f. 
FooT STAPPE. Vestigivm. 
FoTB STEPPE, of a mann only. 

Peda, CATH. et kylw. 
FowAYLE (or fowaly, p.)^ Fo- 

cale. 
FowAR, or clensare.^ Mundator, 

emundator, purgator, munda^ 

trixy puryicairix. 
FowARE, or clensare of donge, as 

gongys, and oJ»er lyke. Fi- 

mariiMy obUtor, c. f. 
FowER, orfewelere, or fyyrmaker 

(fovwer, H.)* Focariusy velfo' 

caria, focularius. 



TaleSy ▼. 381 ; Jamieson^s Dict. v, Nanes ; and Sir Frederick Madden'8 glosBaries 
appended to William and the Werwolf, and Syr Gawayn. In the last he retracts the 
opinion previously expressed, and is disposed to conclude that the original form of the 
phrase was the Sazon " for than anes.'* It impliea occasion, purpose, or use ; thna 
Palsgraye giyes '' for the Donest» de mesmei; for the nones, dtpropot, h escient, CTest 
un ffollant de mesmes, et de fait apence, This dagger is aharpenned for the nones, 
affiUi fout h esciani/^ Horman says, '* he fEijrned or made hymseife sicke for thenonis, 
deditd operd. He delayetli the matter for the nonys, de indiutrid, It is a false mater 
denysed for the nonys, deditd operd conficta.*' Occasionally, as in the following in- 
stance, it is used ironically : *' You are a cooke for the nones, wyll you sethe these 
roches, or you haue scaled them ? vous estes unff euisinier de mesmes,** &c. palso. 
" He is a popte fole, or a starke fole, for the nonys, homofatuitate monstrabilis," horm. 
' The word fretefulle seems here evidently a corrupt reading, which is corrected by 
Pynson. For letenus should probably be read letheus, ** i. obliviosw,** o&tus. 

* The correct reading, probably, is here either foktetyn, or forjetyn ; or possibly 
forgetyn. See the note on the word fayns. 

> See BTLDYNOE, or fowayle. In the Romance of Richard Coer de Lion this word 
seems to have the more general sense of provisions, or needM supplies. When Richard 
arrived at Cologne the heads of the city issued the command, 

'^ No man seUe hem no fowayle.*' line 1471. 

^ See FBYAK, FYiN, and goonob ft&mar. The appellation Fowar occurs as a 
sumame in the Issue RoU of the Exch. 44 Edw. III. ** WiU. Fowar, falconer." 

* " Foearius, a fuelere, or makere of fyre.** medulla. See Nares, v, fueler. 
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Fow YD, orcleasyA^MundatuSfpur» 

gatusy purificatus^ emundatus. 
Fowyn', or makeclene.^ Mundo^ 

emundo, purgOy pwrifico, 
FowYNOS, or clensynge. Emun' 

dctcioy purgaciOf purt/icacio. 
FowYR. Quatuor, 
FowRE TYMES. Quater, 
F0WLE9 bryd. Avie^ volucer. 
FowLE, of fylthe. Turpisy vilis, 

sordidus, 
FowL, on-thende, or owte caste 

(vnthende, p.) Ahjectus. 
FowLARE. AucepSy avicularius. 
FowLYN*, or take byrdys. Au' 

CUpor, COMM. 

FowLYN*, or defowlyn' (defylen, 
p.) TurpOf deturpoy m^zculoy 
coinquinoy/edo, polluo, 

FowLYNOE, of fylthe. Detur* 
paciOf pollucioy sordidacio, 

FowLYNGE, or takynge of byrdys. 
Aucupium^ uo. in aueo. 

FoowNB, beeste (fown, k. h.) 
HinnuluSy vel innulusy cath. 

FowNDER of a place. Fundator. 

FowNDOWRS (fowndowresse, h. 
foundresse, p^ Fundatrix, 

FowNDRYD, as horse. 



Fownderyn' (fowundryn, p.)* 

FOWNDRYNOE. 

FowRE, supra (in fowyr.) 
FowRE CORNERYD. Quadran' 

gulusy quadrangularis. 
FowRE FOLDE. Quodruplus. 
FowRE FETYD (fotyd, K. foted, 

p.) Quadripes. 
FowRE HUNDRYD. Quadringinti. 
FowRE square (fowre scware, or 

fowre Bware, h.) Qtuidrus. 
FowRE SQUARE STONE. TesseU 

lum, c. F. (peretalumy p.) 
Fowrthe, or the fowrte. Quartus. 
FowRETENE. Quatuordecim. 
FowRE TYMEs. Quatcr. 
(FouRTY, p. Quadragint(u) 
FowRTY TYMEs. Quadragesiss. 
FowRTNYOHT. Quindena. 
Fox, beeste. Vulpesy cath. 
FoxYSHE (foxich, R.) Vulpinus. 
(Fracchyn*, supra in cherkyii', 

as newe cartys ; frashin, s.y 
Frayle of frute (frayil, k.) Pa- 

latoy CATH. caricaj cath. et 

UG. in coposA 
Frayyn*, idem quod feryn', 

supra (fraiyn, or afrayn, k. 

afrayin, p.) 



* ** I fowe a gonge, t> eure tm retraict, or ortrait, Thon shalte eate no buttered 
fysshe with mei tyU thou wasshe thy handes, for thoa hast fowed agonge late." palso. 
Forby gives the verb to iie, fey or fiy, as still used in Norfolk in tUs sense. See ftin. 

s PalsgraTe gives the Terb '* to fownder as a horse, tribuekerj*^ Dr. Tumer, in his 
Herbal, 1569, makes nse of tfae term in allusion to ailments of the hnman body, wher« 
he says that Pyrethrum *' is ezoeliently good for any parte of the body y* is fundied or 
foundered." In his treatise of baths and mineral waters, he says that the baths of 
Baden, in High Germany, *' heate muche membres that are foundre or fretished wyth 
cold, and bringe them to theyr naturall heate agayne ;'' and that the Pepper bath haa 
Tirtues io restore '' limbs fretished, foundered and made numme wyth colde.** 

> This word appears to be now only retained in the North Country ezpression to 
fratch, signifying to scold or quarrel. It seems to be derived from A.S. freo'5an,.^-»eartf. 
Compare Jamieson, 9. Frate. 

4 The Catholicon giTcs the following ezplanation : ** A palua dicitur palata, qtuafii 
de palis, et paUUe sunt ntasH que de reeentitus fleubus compin§i solent, quas interpdas 
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Frakine (fraken, k. frakne, h. 

freken, p.)^ Lentigo, c. f. Un- 

ticula, c. F. 
Frakny, or fraculde (frekenj, p.) 

Lentigi(n)onis. 
Fraknyd, idem quod frakny. 
Frame of a worke. Fahrica. 
Framyd. Dolatus. 



Fram YD tre. Amoj ug. et cath. 

cadia. 
Framyn* tymbyr for howsys (or 

hewyn, F.y Dolo, 
Framynoe of tymbyr. Dolaturcu 
Framynge, or affi^ynge, or 

wynnynge.^ JLucrumj emolu- 

fnentunu 



ad iolem iiccant ;" and eariea properly signifies dates preserred in a similar manner. In 
the Romance of Coer de Lion are mentionedi among provision for the army, 

" Fyggys, raysyns in frayel.'* line 1549. 

*' A frayle of fygys, palata.** cath. ano. ** Frayle for fygges, eaba»f eabaehe.** 
PAL80. Minshen would derive the term *^a/raffilitatet** and Skinner firom the Italian 
fraffli i but it more closely resembles the old Fruich '*l>aiati#, frayeh cabae, panier 
de jone,*' boqubf. In SufTolk, according to Moore, a flexible mat-baaket ia odled a 
frail. See Bp. Kennelfs and Nares* Glossaries. 
1 Chancer makes OBe of this word in his description of the King of Inde. 

** A fewe fraknea in hia faoe y-sprent, 

Betwixen yelwe and blake somdel y-meint." Knight*s Tale. 

In the gloss on the EqoiToca of Joh. de Garlandia it is said, ** lentieula ett quedam 
macula in/aeie hominiif Angliee a spotte or frecon : lenticuloeu», fraconed." *' Frecken, 
or fireccles in one*8 face, lentile, brand de Judae.^^ palso. Forby obser?es that &e 
word freckens is still used in Norfolk. A. S. frtecn, turpitudo. 

* Preriously to the XVIth cent. the ordinary mode of constructing houses in the 
eastem oounties, as likewise in other parts of England, was by forming a frame of wood, 
or skeleton structure, the inter?als or panels being afterwards filled up with brickwork, 
lath and plaster, or indurated earth, by the process called in Norfolk dawbing. Such 
constructions are usually termed timbered houses, or, in Shropshire, Cheshire, and 
neighbouring connties, where they are found higfaly omamented, black and white 
houses. Harrison, who wrote his description of England about A.D. 1579, being re- 
sident in Essex, obserres that *' the ancient manours and houses of our gentlemen are 
yet and for the most part of strong timber, in framing whereof our carpenters haue 
been, and are, worthilie preferred before those of like science among all other nations. 
Howbeit, such as be latelie builded are comonlie either of bricke or hard stone, or 
both.*' B. ii. c. 19, Holinsh. Chron. i. 188. It is from this period that a marked 
change in the costly and omamentai character of domestic architecture in England is to 
be dated ; preyiously, with the ezception of some parts where the abnndant supply of 
stone occasioned a more firequent use of such solid materiais, houses were ordinarily of 
framed work. Palsgrave says, *' My house is framed all redye {charpentf)^ it wanteth 
but setting up." Among the disbursements for building Little Sazham Hall, A.D. 
1507, by Thomas Lucas, Sol. General to Henry YII. occur payments ** to the joy- 
nours for firamyng of 6 chambres, 25#. For framyng of my great parlour and great 
chambre, 10«." Rokewode's Hist. Suff. 147. The sUt. 37 Hen. VIII. c. 6, 1545, 
redtes that certain novel outrages had of late been practised, such as ** the secret 
bumynge of frames of tymber prepared and made, by the owners therof, redy to be 
sett up, and edified for houses." This misdemeanour was made felony. 

* Forby gives theyerb to frame, as meaning in Norfolk to shape the demeanour to an 
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Frank, kepynge of fowlys to 
make fatte.' Saginarium, dicc. 

Frankyd. SaginatiM, 

Frankynge. Saginacio. 

Frankincens. Olibanumyfran' 
cum incensum, c. f. {thus, p.) 

FRANKELEYNE.Z46ffr^{ntl^, KYL W. 

Fraunce, londe. Francia (^Gal- 

lia, p.) 
Frawnchemul, puddynge(fraun- 

chem, F,y Lucanica^ c. f. 
Fraunchyse (francheyse, k.) 

Libertas, territorium. 
Free. Liber. 



Fredam. Libertas» 

Fre hertyd in yeftys (in ^iftys, 

K. free of giftis, p.) Liberalis. 
Freyl, and brokulle, or brytylle 

(febyl, K. febyll or brekyll, p.) 

Fragilis, 
Freylneesse. Fragilitas. 
Freythe o^ caryage (freyt, or 

freythe, K. freight, or cariage, 

p.) Vectura, nabulum, c. f. et 

UG. trajectioy cath. 
Freyhte, orfeer (freyt, or fer, r. 

freyth,H.) Timor^pavor, terror. 
Freytowre. JRefectorium* 



occasion of ceremony. In N. Britain it has the signification of sncceeding, and is de- 
rived bj Jamieson from A. S. fremian, vaiere, prodesse. In the Craven dialect it im- 
plies making an attempt. 

1 The word frank appears to be derived from the old French. CotgraTe giyes 
** F^ane, a franke or stie to feed and fatten hogs in ; " and Florio renders Saginario, 
** a franke, or coupe, or penne ; a place where beasts or birds are fatned.'* Ital. Dict. 
Harrison, in his description of England, speaking of the mode of making brawn, says, 
" it is made commonlie of the fore part of a tame bore, set vp for the purpose by the 
space of a whole yere or two, especiaUie in gentlemen'8 honses (for the husband men 
and farmers neuer franke them for their owne Tse aboue three or foure moneth8)t in 
which time he is dieted with otes and peason,'* &c. B. iii. c. i. Holinsh. Chron. i. 2S2. 
This yerb is used by Shakespeare, and repeatedly by Holland, in his translation of 
Pliny. See Nares' Glossary. 

* Lutanea, ms. '* A franchemole, lueanicaJ* cath. ano. The Catholicon obserres, 
** Lucaniea — guoddam genus cibi, et ut dieunt sahueia, quiaprimo in Lueanid estfaeta.* 
It i8 a term o^French derivation; Cotgrave giyea ** FranehemuUe d^unnumton, a sheepes 
call or kell," and it seems to have signified a viand much the same as the haggis. Di- 
rections for compounding it will be found in the ^* Kalendare de leche metys,*' Harl. 
MS. 279, f. 39. ** Nym eyroun with >e whyte, and gratid brede, and chepis talow. 
Also grete as dyse nym pepir, safroun, and grynd alle to-gederys, and do in ^e wombe 
of ]>e chepe, )>at is >e mawe, and sethe hem wyl, and senie forth." See also the Forme 
of Cury, p. 95. The foUowing metrical recipe " for fraunche mele*' occurs in the 
** Crafte of Cure," Sloane MS. 1986, f. 85. 

'* Take 8wongene eyrene in bassyne clene, 
And kreme of mylke )>at is so scbene, 
And myyd bred |>ou put |>er to, 
And powder of peper )>ou more do. 
Coloure hyt with safrone in hast, 
And kremelyd sewet of schepe on last ; 
And fylle |>y bagge )>at i8 so gode, 
And sew hyt fast, sir, for )>o rode. 
Whenne hyt is so>>un )>ou schalt hyt leche, 
And broyle hyt on gredel as I the terhe.** 
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Frely. Liherey gratis. 
Fremann. LiheVf Uhera. 
Fremann, xnade of bonde (manu- 

misyd, k.) ManumiesuSy coli' 

hertusy manumissay colihertai 

c. F. lihertusy cath. 
Fremyd, or stxawnge (frend, or 

strange, K. fremmed, h.p.)^ JEx' 

traneusy alienus, ea^temus, UG. v. 
Freend. Amicus, amica. 
Freendfulle. Amicahilis. 
Freendly. Amicahiliter. 
Frenesse of hert, or lyberalyte. 

Liheralitas. 
Frenesy, sekenesse. Frenesisj 

mania. 
Frenetyke (frentyk, k.) Pre- 

neticus, maniatus. 
Frenge, or lyoure. Tenia^glossd 

Merarii {orarium^ k.) 



Frenschyppe (frenchepe, h.) 

AmidciOf amicahilitas. 
Frere (fryer , p.) Frater, 
Frees, idem guod freyl, supra 

(fres, or freel, k. or brokyl, or 

broyyl, H. broyle, p.)' 
Fresche. Recens^Jriscus. 
Fresche, ioly and gaLaunt (firesshe 

and gay, p.)" Redimitus^ cath. 
Freschly, and newly. Recenter, 

noviter. 
Freschly, or iolyly, and gayly. 

Gaudiose, friscose^ redimite. 
Fresyn', frost«. Gelatj c. f. 
Fresynge, or froste. GeUdiiasy 

CATH. 

Freste, or to frest yn byynge or 
borowynge (frest, or frestyng^, 
K.) Mutuum. 

Frestyn', or lende to freste 



* Fremyde is a word ased by most of the older writers. 

'* Sal neiier freik on fold, fremmyt nor fi«ynde, 
6ar me hxA for ane luke lawit nor lerd." Golagros and Gawane, 1079. 

** Mony klyf he ouer clambe in contraye^ straunge, 
Fer floten fro his frendej fremedly he rydes.'* 

Gawayn and G. Kny^t, 714. 

It occurs in Rob. of GIouc. and Chaucer ; and signifies both strange, as regards 
country, and alieui as to kindred. ^ 

** Whether he be fremd, or of his blod, 
The child, he seyd, is trewe and gode." Amis and Amiloun, 1999. 

** Those children that are nursed by frembde men*s fires are, for the most part, more 
harde and strong then they be which are daintily brought up in their owne fathers 
houses." Precious Pearle, translated by Coverdale, A.D. 1560. *' Fremmyd, exterut, 
txtemus. To make fremmyd, exterminareJ* cath. ano. " Bxter, the last, frem- 
mede, or strange.*' medulla. '* Estranffi, separated from, growne fremme or out of 
knowledge, and acquaintance. BstrangieTf a stranger, alien, outlander, a fremme 
bodie, that is neither a dweller with, nor of kinne vnto us.** coto. Ang.-Sax. fremed, 
mlientu, 

^ Compare brokdol, or frees, where possibly the correct reading should be brokyl ; 
and SPERE, or fres. 

> Chaucer and Gower use the word fresh in the sense of handsome, or omamented ; 
Horman says, ^' the buyldynge is more fi-esshe than profitable, majoris ostentationis est 
quam usus, Our churche hath a sharpe steple with afressbe top, cum omato/astiffio,^* 
So likewise Palsgraye gives " fresshe, gorgyouse, gay, or well htacne, /risquefffaillart,*^ 
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(frestyn, or leendyn, h.)* Prestoy 

comodof accomodoy muhio. 
Fretyn*, or chervyn* (choniyn, 

H.) Torqueoy cath. 
Frbtyn', or weryn', as metalle be 

ruste (or knawyn, h. gpiawen, 

P.) Corrodoy demolUo. 
Fretynge. Corroeio. 
Fretynge, payne yn' ]>e wombe. 

Torcio. 
Fryyd. PruFuSf confrLtus. 
Frykb, or craske, or yn grete 

helthe. Crassus* 
Frykenessb. Crassitudo. 
Fryyn* yn a pann*. FrigOyJrixo^ 

c. F. 
Fryynge. Fri^FcUura^ cath. 
Fryynge pann. Sartago,JriX' 

orium, cath. 
Frys ARE, or he ]>at frysythe clothe. 

VilkUor. 



Fryse, or frysyd clothe. Pannus 

villatus. 
Fryse clothe. VUlo. 
(Frysed, as clothe, p. VUlatus.) 
Frysynge of clothe. ViUatura. 
Frytowre, cake. Lagana, (La-' 

gana sunt latd panes sarta^ 

gineplagd. k.) 
Fro a-bowyn' (fro abovyn, k. 

from aboue, p.) Desuper, de- 

sursum. 
(Fro be-nethyn, k. h. from ]>e- 

nethe, p. Deorsum.) 
Fro fere (fro far, p.) Eminus^ 

de longe. 
Frogge, or froke, munkys abyte 

(frok, monkes clothinge, J. w.) 

Plocusy in Jursy lihro vj. 
(Froke, monkes habyte, k. p. 

frogge, H. Cucullaj cuUa, 

CATH.)^ 



^ Ray givef among his N. Conntry words " to frist, to tmst for a time.'* A.S. 
fyrstan, indueia» facere. Jamieson explaina it aa signifying in the primary sense to 
deUy, or postpone, and thence to giye on credit, to grant delay as to payment. Germ. 
fristen, prorogore tempu» agemdi. ** To friste, indueittre.** cath. ano. 

3 <* A froke, eueuihu.*^ cath. ano. There is mnch ambiguity in the nse of the 
termyroceM, the monastic frock, which occasionally appears to have been confounded 
with the eueulla, althongh properly a distinct garment. At the General Council at 
Vienna, 1313, Clement V. defined the eueulia to be along, full, and sleeveless garment ; 
ih.eJioceu9f considered identioal vrith/roccti#, to be a long habit, vrith long and wide 
sleeTes. They are evidently distingnished by Ingulph, who statesamongthe ordinances 
of Egelric, Abbot of Croyland from 975 to 992, ** Induit omni anno iotum eonventum 
eum eeetd sud de tunieie, omni altero anno de eueullie, et omni tertio anno defroeci»*^ 
Kemm Angl. Script. i. 54. The distinction appears likewise to be made by M. Paris, 
where he speaks of the unbecoming changes in monastic attire, introduced at St. AIban's 
during the time of Abbot Wubioth, towards the close of the Xth cent. So also in the 
enumeration of garments allowed by custom to each monk of Glastonbury, at the latter 
part of the Xlth cent. it is stated, " unuequisque Jratrum ij eueullas^ et ff froeco», et 
V ttamina, et ijfemoralia habere debet, et tv caligas, et peiiciam novam per eingulos 
annoeJ'^ G. de Malmsb. de Antiqu. Glast. Hearne, ed. Domerham, i. 1 19. At an early 
period the cowl appears to have been portion of a sleeveless garment which sometimes was 
B mere cape, but occasionally reached quite to the heels, and was wom oTer the long, 
lull, and sleeTcd habit termed a frock. See the illustrative plates in Murat. Script. 
Ital. i. part 2, Chron. Vultumense ; Mabill. Ann.Bened. i. ISl. At a subsequent time 
it seems that these garments ceased to be distinct, and the long dress of the monk, having 
thecowlattachedtoit, was termed indifferentlyyh)cctft,>^cca, and ^VoccKt, or cucuUa. 
Purther information on this subject wiU be fbnnd in Dncange. 
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Frogoe, or frogge» tode. Bufo. 
Frohens forewarde. Amodoy de^ 

inceps, actenuSf decetero. 
Frohens (frohethyn, k. fro heyin, 

H. fro heyine, s. fro heym, p.) 

HmCf dehinc (ahhincy k.) 
Fro ny (or fro nere, k. p.) Co- 

fninus. 
IBRomTyidem gKoc?FORHED, supra. 
Froyd custummere ]>at byythe of 

a-nother, as ^eme byers (froth 

custumnare, )»tbyy)> off a-noder, 

as 5ame byars, s.)"^ 
Froyse.2 JFrirura, cath. Ver- 

sus. Frixa nocenty elixa ju" 

vanty OMOia coartant. Hec 

c. F. 
Froke, or frosche (frosh, k. 



froske, or frosche, h.s. p. or 

frogge, w.)' JRana* 
Frost. Gelu, 
Frothe. Spumoy cath. spu- 

mukh KYLW. 

(Frowarde, s. p.) Contrarius^ 

perversus, protervus. 
Frowardnesse. Perversitcuy 

contrarietasy protervitas. 
Fro wythe yn*. Abinterfdeintus. 
Fro wythe owte (frowitowtyn, 

K.) Ahextra. 
Frownar. Pruncator, cath. 

in nario, rugator. 
Frownce of a cuppe.4 Pronti' 

nella (Jrigium, p.) 
Frownyn*. Pruncoy cath. in 

suhsamnoy sanno. 



1 A satiBfactory interpretation of this word has in yain been songht. The practioe of 
boying up woollen yarn for ezportation was carried to a great extent in Norfolk, and 
other parta of England. It was highly injurious to the intereflts of the cloth-workers, 
aud occanoned loss to the revenue. Many enactments appear in the statutes to protect 
both the weavers of Norfolk,and the cu8toni8,again8t the craftyproceedings of merchants, 
both strangers and denizens, ** regratora and gatherers of woU.*' See particularly stat. 
23 Hen. YI. c. 2 ; 7 Edw. IV. c. 3 ; 4 Hen. VII. c. 11 ; 33 Hen. VIII. c. 16. Perhaps 
froyd may imply the artful diligence with which covetous traders persisted in eluding the 
statutes, and robbing the staple manufacturers of Norfolk. Jamieson ezplains *' fit^y " 
as signifying cunning ; Teut. vroed, indvstriuSt attefUua ad rem, In the North, ac- 
cording to Brockett, froating means anxious unremitting industry. 

s A pancake is calied in £e Eastem counties a froyse, a term derived, as Skinner 
conjectures, either from /rixare, or the French /roiuer, because the substances of 
which it is compounded are beaten up together. Forby gives, as a Norfolk proverb, 
the following phrase: *' If it won*t pud&ig, it will froize ; " if it won't do for one 
purpose, it will for another. See ancient recipes in the Forme of Cury, p. 96 ; and the 
** Kalendare de Leche metys. Froyseout of Lentyn." Harl. MS. S99, f. 36. ** Froyse 
of egges, uovte d^a^z/* PALao. Vottlte ^m/e is the ancient appellation of an omelet. 
** FritHla, afroyse or pancake.'* blyot. 

* A small frog, according to Forby, is called in Norfolk a fresher. The distinction 
which appears to be here made between froogb, tode, and raoKS, or fh>sche, is pos- 
sibly diadectical ; tfaey seem properly, however, to be synonymous, the former derived 
from A.S. frogga, rffita, while the latter assimilates more nearly to the Germ. frosch, 
Dan. firosk, a frog. Toode, fowle wyrme, occurs hereafter. ** Rana, a froske, or 
frogge.'* 0&TU8. " A froske, agredula, rana, rubeta, ranula," cath. ano. In the 
Golden Legend, in the life of St. Peter, is a relation of the deceit practised upon Nero 
by his physicians, when he ordered them, ^* Make ye me w* chylde, and after to be 
delyuered, y* I may know what payne my moder suffred : which by craft they gaue to 
hym a yonge frosshe to drynke, and it grewe in his bely.'* 

4 This term appears to signify the kmd of omament which in modem goldsmith's 
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Frownyn' wythe the nose. Nanoy 

CATH. 

Frownynge. JFmncaciOf cath. 

in subsamnOf rtigacio. 
Frownt, or frunt of a churche, or 

o]>er howsys. Prontispicium^ 

C. F. CATH. 



Fruce, or frute. Fructus. 
Frutuose, or fulle of frute (fruc- 

tuowse, K.) Fructuosus^ uher, 
Frumpylle. Rugay rugula. 
Frumplyd. JRugatuSf rugulatus. 
Fruntelle of an awtere.^ Fron* 

tellus. 



work is called gadrooned, from the French "ffodermuU, a foshion of imbossement used 
by goidsmiths, and termed knurling." coto. Fronee implies a wrinkle, cnimple, or 
gather, generally in allosion to dress, as in the Vis. of Piers Pioaghm. 8657. *' Fronn- 
Bjngtji^meement.** palso. Frontintlla is not ezplained hj Dac. and in the Ortus is 
rendered " the pyt in the necke \** it seems, therefore, to mean a wrinkled or irregolar 
depression of snrfaoe. Possibly the correct reading may be Jroneineila, Froneiatua, 
t. rugatue, Doc. 

1 '* A frantaile,>Vonto/0.** cath. ano. The frontal of an altar is defihed by Lynd- 
wood to be ** apparatua pendene infronte altarie, qui apparatue alias dieitur Palla,** 
Provinc. 252. The synod of Exeter, A.D. 1287, ordained that in eyery chorch the pa- 
rishioners should proTide **frontellum ad quodlibet altare," Wilkins, ii. 139. Abp. 
Winchelsey, in his Constitutions, A.D. 1305, prescribes that provision be made of 
**/rontale ad moffnum altare, cum tribu» tuellia," Lyndw. 252. The frontal must not 
be confounded with Ibe permanent decoration of the fore-part of the altar, properly 
termed tabula, or tdblemenium, wliich was formed either of sculptured or painted work, 
and sometiroes of the most precious metals, chased, enamelled, and set with gems, as 
was that in Winchester cathedral, described in the Inventory given by Strype, Life of 
Abp. Parker, App. 187. The frontal was formed of the most costly stuffs, and often, 
if not properly by prescribed usage, was of the same suit or colour as the vestments 
used at the same time in the service of the altar. As there were both the tabulafron' 
talis, and superfrontaUe, which last seems to have been identical with the retro-tabula, 
OT poet^tabula, so likewise there were the pannvt frontalia, and auperfirontalia, the 
second being in both cases the decoration placed above the altar, and attached or ap- 
pended to the wall or screen against which it was placed. The inventory of sacred or- 
naments in the Wardrobe Book of 29 Edw. I. A.D. 1300, enumerates '* Duo frontalia 
broudata majora et nUnora, de ttnd aeefd," p. 350 ; identical, probably, in purpose 
with those termed *^fronteUa ijpro altare, unum videlicet auperiua, et aliud iaferiua 
pro eodem,*' wliich were purchased by John de Ombresley, Abbot of Evesham, from 
the executors of Will, de Lynne, Bp. of Worcester, who diedin 1373. HarL MS. 3763. 
In Pat. 3 Hen. Vl.-these omamente are again differently termed. Among various gifts 
to churches in France delivered by the ezecutors of Henry Y. it appears that they sent 
to St, Denis ** unam aliam fronteiiam, et unam baaaam frofnieilam de velvet, rubeaa, 
eum foiiia aureia brouderataa.** Rym. z. 346. In the inventory of the gifts of Abp. 
Chicheley to All Souls' CoU. A.D. 1437, there appears to be a distinction betwjeen the 
termsyroft/a/« Andfrontelium, as it enumerates, among many othera, **J frontale et 
amS^rontale de blodio velvet operatum cum ateiiia, patibuio, et adiutatione ; Jfronteiium 
de biodio veivet eum foiiia quercinia aureia; vj frontys, et vj suffrontys uniua aectm, 
ttejmd, pro tecundia aitaribua," &c. Gutch, Coll. Cur. ii. 262. Thej>recise difference 
is not apparent, but each aeeta, or totua apparatua for an altar, comprised, according to 
this document, the **frontaie, a^g^rontdle,fronteUum, ij eurtina, j des-doth, J teca,*' 
or corporas case : possibly fronteilum may be only a diminutive of the other term. 
Ducange gives the term ** r^rontaie, apparatua aitaria,^* the same, probably, as the 
pannua auperfrontaiia ; as Ukewise the tabuia auprafrontaHt was, as has been observed 
termed also retro^tabuia. 
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(Frute, p. FructuSf ntpra m 

FRUCB.) 

Frutyn*, or brynge forjie frate. 

Fructifico. 
FuL. Plenusy repletus. 
FuL of wynde. Ventosus. 
FuLLE of wordys. Verhosus. 

FULLARE. Fullo, 

FuLE of golde, guod dicitur gold- 
fule (goldfoyl, k.) Brateumy 
vel brateay in plur. cath. 

Fulfylln', or fyllyn'. Impleoy 
repleo. 

FuLFYLLYN*, or make a-cethe in 
thynge )iat wantythe (makyn 
a-set for )>yngy8 ]>at wantun, s.) 
Supleo. 

FuLFYLLE wythe mete. Sa^iOf 
saturo. 

FuLLE clothe. Fulloy cath. 

FuLLYNGE. Fullatura. 

FuLMARE, best (fiiknard, h. p.)^ 
PecoideSy Dicc. Jetontusy petor, 

FuLNESSE. RepUdoy impledo. 

FULNESSE of mete (or fulsunesse, 
in/ra.) ScudetaSf saturacio. 



FuLNESsE of sownde. Sonoriia». 
FuLNESSE or plente (fulsunesse, 

K. H. p.) Hahundanciaycopia. 
(FuLSUNESSE of mete, k. p. Sad- 

etasJ) 
FuMETER, herbe. Fumus terre. 
(FuMRELL of an hows, k. p. supra 

in FOMERELL. Fumarium.) 
FuNDAMENT, or growude of a 

i>yggy(ii)g« (byggyn, k. be- 

gynnynge, h. p.) Fundamentum. 
FuNDAMENT, or grownde./^ufuftt^. 
FuNDELYNGE, as he ])at ysfownd- 

yn', and noman wote ho ys hys 

fadur, ne hys modyr. Inventi- 

dusy inventtday aborigOy uo. 
FuNKE, orlytyllefyyr.2 IgniculuSy 

Jbculus. 
FuNT, or fent. Baptisteriumy 

fons baptismalis. 
FuRBYSCHOWRE, idsm quod 

FORBYSCHOUR, supra. 
(FuRCLYD, supra in forclyd, h. 

furcled, supra in forcled, p.) 
Furgon' (furgont, k. furgun, or 

fyre forke, p.)^ Rotabulumy 



^ '' A fnlmerd, fetimerus,*^ cath. ano. The polecat ia commonly called in the 
Korth a foamart. See Jamieson, Brocketty &c. The Acts of James IL King of Scots, 
A.D. 1424, regolate the export of " fowmartis skinnis, callit lithowia.'' The foomart 
appears, however, to be distinct from the fitcbew : in the Boke of St. Alban'8, among 
« bestys of the chace of the stynkynge fewte," are named *< the fdlmarde, the ffches, 
&c. and the pulcatte." Harrison, speaking of indigenons animals, and the hunting of 
fozes and badgers, obserresi ** I might here intreat largelie of other vermine, as the 
polcat, themininer, the weasell, stote, fulmart, sqairrill, fitchew, and such like." Descr. 
of Eng. B. iii. c. 4. Isaac Walton mentions '* the fitchet, the fulimart, the polecat/* 
&c. Compl. Angler, i. c. 1. See hereafter polkat (pulkat, ms.) idem quod fulmere. 

* Forby gives funk as signifying touchwood. The word may be derived from Germ. 
funk, Dan. fiinke, scintilla, R. Bmnne uses the phrase " not worth a fonk," seeming 
to imply a brief ezistence, evanescent as a spark ; Langt. Chron. p. 171. In another 
passage he relates that King John vowed yengeance upon Stephen Langton, and the 
monks who had choeen him Archbishop, against the royal pleasure. 

** Be beten alle fonkes, or in prison k^m bbde." p. 211. 

Qower desoribea the amorous Perithous and Ipotasie as having drunk 

" Of Inst that ilke firie fonke." Conf. Am. lib. vi. 

s << Furgone for an ouyn, iMio/<irM.*' palbo. Cotgrave giv^ ^^Fourffon, an oven- 
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UG. in ruoy vertibulufih cath. 
arpagio. Vide alia in fyre 

FORKE. 

FuRRODE (furryd, K.) Furratua. 
FuRRYN* wythe fdrre. Furroy 

penulo, KYLW. 
FuRRYNGE, Furratura (pelU- 

caiuray k.) 
FuRLONOE. Stadium. 
FuRMENTYy potage. Frumenti' 

eium» 
FuRNEYS. FumusyfomaSf cath. 

Jbmaculoj kylw. 
FuRST, or fyrst. Primus. 
FuRST begoton'. Primogenitus. 
FuRSTE frute, or fruce. Primicie. 
FuRWRE, or furrure (furre, k. 



furwur, H. furroar, or furringe, 
p.) Penukif Dicc. Jurraturay 

CATH. 

FusTYAN, clotbe (or fusteyn, h.p.) 

Fureeticuef dicc. 
FuTE, odowre.^ Odorf vel odoiy 

olfoLetus. 



Gabbar (or lyare, infra.y Men- 
daculuet mendacula, mendax, 

Gabyl, or gable, pykyd walle.^ 
Murus conaUe (gabyll wall, or 
pyke wall, muruetenalisy p.) 

Gabbyn'. Menticulory mencior. 

Gabbynge, or lesynge (lye, p.)^ 
Mendaciumjmendaciolum,c ATH* 



forke, tearmed in Lincolnshire, a fniggin," &c. This word is still in nse in the North. 
See Brockett, p. firaggan. ** A frogon, veriibulumf pala,Jurca/errea,^* cath. ano. 

1 The fute ia the scent of a fox or beast of chace. Compare fbwte» vestigium, whioh 
occurs previously. Iii Will. and Werwolf, when the monster retums to his den and 
discovers that the shepherd has carried the child away, he is sore grieTed, 

*' And as >e best in his bale |>er a-boute wente. 
He found ^ feute al fresh where for|> >e herde 
Had bore )>an bam beter it to jeme. 
Wijtly >e werwolf |«n went bi nose, 
Evene to >e herdes house, and hastely was >are." p. 4. 

See also pp. 2, 79 ; Gawayn and the Grene Knyjt, 1425 ; the Boke of St. AIban*s, 
and Malory's Morte d'Arthur, B. 18, c. zxi. It seems probable that the term feuterer 
may be hence derived ; but the Glossarists have supposed it to be a cormption of 
vauiirier, a keeper of the dog called in French *' vauttre, a mongrel between a hound 
and a maistiffe ; fit for the chase of wild bears and boars.'* cotor. Bp. Kennett no- 
tices the term in his Glossarial CoU. Lansd. MS. 1033 : " A feuterer, a dog-keeper ; 
the word is corrapted from Tautriery Fr. vaultrier, Lat. veltrariue, one that leads a 
lime-hound, or grey-hound for the chace.'* In a vocabulary written in the latter part of 
the XVthcent. Harl. MS. 1002, f. 142, after ** haywarde, parcare," &c. occurs ** Fede- 
rariue, a fewterer.*' Nares cites several passages in which this term is used. 

' Sir John Maundevile, speaking of false diamonds, says, ** I schal speke a litille 
more of the dyamandes, alle thoughe I tarye my matere for a tyme, to the ende that 
thei that knowen hem not be not disceyred be gabberes (Fr. barratoun) that gon be the 
contree, that sellen hem.*' 

* '* A i^ayelle of a howae, /rontiepietum.** cath. ang. Rob. of Glonc. nses the 
word gable in the sense of high. See Bp. Kennetfs Glossary, v, Oabulum, 

4 In Wickliffe*s Confession given by Knyghton, he declared respecting the real 
preaence, that ** before the fende fader of lesyngus was lowside, was nerer this gabbyng 
contryvede." Decem Script. col. 2650. Ang.-Saz. s^i^^^vidS» derisio, or ddnsion by 
way of mockery and jesting. 
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Gad, or gode (gadde or qhyp, h. 

whyppe, p.) Gerusaf kylw. 

scutica, c. F. 
Gad, to mete wythe londe (gadde, 

or rodde, p.) Decempedaj c a t h. 

pertica, c. f. 
(Gaderyd, k. Congregatus^ 
Gaderyn*. CoUigOf lego. Ver- 

sus, Fur legit es^flores virgo, 

viator iter. 
Gaderyn' tresowre. Tliesaurizo^ 

cath. 
Gaderynge to-gedur. CoUeccio, 

congregacio. 



Gagelyn', or cryyn' as gees. 

CUngo. 
Gagelynge of geese, or of gan- 

ders. Drancitus {drdcticusy p.) 
Gaggyn', or streyne be the )>rote. 

Suffhco. 
Gay. Omatus, 
Gayler, or iaylere. Gaolarius, 

carcerariusy cath. pretor, 
Galache, or galoche, vndyr 

solynge of mannys fote (galegge, 

or galoch, s. vndirshone, k. 

vnderschoyinge, h.)1 Crepitum, 

crepitay c.f. ohstringUlusy c ath. 



1 8unt obitrtngilli qui per plantas conmti nmtt et ex tuperiori parie eorrigid eon- 
trahuntur.*^ cath. The galache was a sort of patten fastened to the foot by cross 
latchets, and wom by men as early as the time of Edw. III. Allusion is made to it by 
Chaucer. 

** Ne were worthy to nnbocle his galoche." Sqnire*8 Tale, 10,869. 

In the inventory of the effects of Hen. V. taken A.D. 1423, mention occnrs of **J peir 
de galagesfaitz d*estreyn, ivd. s *' but it is not easy to understand how straw should 
be a proper material for the purpose. See Rot. Parl. iv. 329. In Sir John Howard's 
Honsehold Book, A.D. 1465, p. 314, are named both galaches and pynsons, which 
last are in the Promptorium explained to be socks. See Household Expenses in England. 
This kind of shoe was occasionallj an article of luxury and ostentatious display, which 
probably suggested the allusion that occurs in the Vision of Piers Ploughman, where 
one is described as coming eagerly, as if to be dubbed a knight, 

" To geten hym gilte spores, 
Or galoches y-couped." line 1 2,099. 

The term '^y-couped'* seems to imply the extravagant fashion of the long-peaked toe : 
<* MiUeuSy a coppid shoo.*' ortus. In the reign of Edward IV. a statute was passed, by 
which the higher classes alone were permitted to wear shoes, *' ^a/o^eff,"orboots, with a 
peaklongerthan 2 inches (Rot. Parl. v. 505, 566 ; Stat. of Realm, ir. 415) ; but, from 
certain allusions in ancient romance, it would seem that the fashion was, by the nsage of 
a much earlier period, permitted to none under the degree of a knight. See Sir Degore, 
700 ; Torrent of Portugal, 1 193, &c. The curious drawings in Cott. MS. Julius, £. iy. 
(t. Hen. VI.), one of which, representing King John, has been given in Shaw's Dresses, 
exhibit the galache in its most extravagant form. *' Solea, a shoe called a galage or 
paten, whiche hathe nothynge on the fete, bnt onely lachettes." sltot. ** Galhzza, 
a kind of wooden patins, startops, gallages, or stilts. Cospi, wooden pattins, or pan- 
tofles, shoes with wooden soles, startops or galages," &c. florio. ** Galoche, a 
woodden shoe or patten made all of a peece, withont any latchet or ty of leather, and 
wome by the poore clowne in winter.*' cotg. See Spenser, Sheph. Cal. Febr. and 
Sept. In the Wardrobe Bookof Prince Henry, A.D. 1607, are mentioned " 1 pair of 
golossians, 6«. 16 gold buckles with pendants and toungs to bnckle a pair of golosses.'* 
Archeol. xi. 93. 
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Galawtb.^ Lenkms. 

Galle of abee8te./^tf/,5t/iit9CATH. 

Gallb of appuUe, or o]wr fhite 

(galle, oke appyU» p.) Galltu 
Galle, Boore yn maim' or beeste. 

Strtumuy maristat c* '• 
GalbyB) schyppe* Gaiea. 
Galyn, aa crowys or rokys.' 

CrocitOf KYLW. croMCo, 

(GALYNOALEyMtm ^rt«0<^ GANYN* 

0ALE9 infraS) 
Gallyd (gaUy, s.) Sirumosus, 
Gallyn, or make g^yd. Strumo. 
G A LL YNGB. Strwnontos. 
^GALLOCHEy supra m oalachb. 

Caliopediumy p.) 



Galonb, mesure. Lagsna^ g^lo^ 

DICC. 

Galwb TRBE8 (galowe,p.) Furcsy 
plur. vel JvrcOy galojurciunh 

KYLW. 

Galtb (or gylte) swyoe. Ne* 

JrenduSf cath. 
Gamb, pley. Ludus^jocus. 
Gammb of songe. Gamma. 
Ganynge, or ^anynge.^ Oscita' 

tUSf KYLW. 

Gandyr, byrde or fowl. Ancer. 
Ganynoalb» or galyngale, spyce.^ 

Galanga. 
Ganneker (ganokyr, s.)^ Ga^ 

nearia^ uo. in capioy ganeo, uo. 



^ This word oeciira in the HarL MS. alone, and poMibly the coirect reading may 
be GALAWNTB. " Gallannt, a man fresshe in appareyle.*' palsg. Ang.-Saz. sal, 
HMinosut. For let8wu$ shonld probably be read /ofcfmw, t. e, **peiuktn8, humrianSf vet 
superbe ee agent, ioly or wanton.*' ortus. 

* By Chaucer the nightingale is said to '*cry and gale," Conrt of Love, 1357 ; iil 
which sense the word may be deriyed from the Ang.-Saz. S^an, eanere, Jamieson 
giyea to gale, or eail, to cry with a harsh note, a term applied to the cnckoo ; and to 
salyie, to roar or brawL According to Forby, to yawl signiiies, in Norfolk, to scream 
narthly, as the cry of a peacock ; and Moore giyea yalen, to cry aa a fretfnl child. 
'' Japper, to bark or baye like a dog, to yawle, to bawle. HoikaUerf to yawl, wawl, to 
cry ont aloud. MofUmert to mawle, yawle, or cry like a little cliild.'' coto. Ang.- 
Sax. syiiAn» SielUm, etridere, 

s '* To gane, /atieeere, hiare, inkiecere. To gayne, oeeitare,** catb. ano. *< I 
gane, or gape, I yane, t> haUle. He ganeth as he had not elepte ynonghe.'' palsg. 
Ang.-Sax. sanung, oeeitatio, In the gloss on 6. de Bibelesworth the yerb to galp 
occurs, " Par trop veiller hom baiile, galpe>." See also the Yis. of P. Floughm. 
8,214 ; Cant. Tales, 10,664, 16,984. Horman renders '< he that galpeth, oeeitane.** 

4 Among the spices nsed in ancient cookery, the powder of galingide is freqnently 
named, as may be seen In tfae Forme of Cury. It was the chief ingredient In galen* 
tine, which, as Pegge supposes, deriyed thence its name. It was also employed in me- 
didne, as a cardiac and cephalic. In the yersion of Macer*s Treatise on Spices, MS. 
in the possession of Hugh W. Diamond, Esq. it is stated that " Galyngale resolne|> J»e 
ileume of ^ stomak; Iiit helpi^ ^e deiestione ; it dc^amende he sauour and odour of Ke 
mouthe if it be eten.'' He nirther attributes to it yirtnes of a carminatiye and aphro- 
disiac nature. It occurs among spices mentioned in the Household RoU of the Countess 
of Leicester, A.D. 1365 ; **pro itf Hb. Galinffaliwn, ix. 9," (Manners and Expenses of 
England, p. 14.) Cliaucer makes aUusion to its cnlinary use, Cant. Taies, 383. The 
annual proyision of spices for the household of the Earl of Northnmberland, A.D. 
151 S, oomprised " Galyngga, } quarteron.'* Acoording to Parkinson, the realgalingale 
was the root of a Chinese plant, of which he giyes a representation ; but it appears that 
the root of the msh called English galingale, Q^perue Umgue, Linn. was mucli used in 
plaoe of it, both as a dmg and a condiment. 

* Qaneo is ezplained by Ducange to signify ^*ffuloiue, popinator, tabemio^** ia 
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Gante, byrde.' Bistarda^ c. f. 
Gaf of a walle. IntervcUlumj 

intercapedoy uo. tfi valeoy et 

CATH. capedof c. f. 
Gapyn'. JUioy oacitOf uo. 
Gaptmge. HiatiUj hiacio. 
Garbaoe of fowlyB (or gyseme, 

infriu) Entera^ necc. vel en^ 

teriay c. f. vel extOy nbcc c. f. 

profectum^ uo. v. 
GAGE,lytylle belle (lytyll boUe, 8.)2 
Gaarce. Scarificacioy necc. 

tesurOf c. F. inscisioy scissura* 



Gaarcyd. ScarificaiuSiinscissus, 
Gaarcyn*.^ Scar^Oy c. f. ug. v« 

et kylw. 
Garcynoe. ScarificaciOfinscisio. 
Gardeynb. Ortus. 
Gardenere. Ortolanus, 
(Gardere, tnjra in oartere.) 
Garfangyl, or elger*^ AnguH- 

lariaj anguillare. 
Garfysche (or homkeke,tn^m.)^ 
Gargulye, yn* awalle.* Gor' 

gonay c. F. gurguiio (garguUoy 



^rench, "ganeont ivrogne, debauehi.^ roqubf. The Proclamation of the Mayor of 
Norwidi, on coming into offioe, set fbrth " that all Brewstera and Gannokers seUe a 
gallon ale» of die b^t, be measure a-selyd, for \d, ob, and a galon of the nezt for 14.*' 
A.D. 14^4. Blomf. ii. 100. 

' The bird now called gannet, or Solan gooee» aula alba, abonnda only on the Bass 
Jsland, in the Firth of Forth. In the Ezch. Roll of Normandy, A.D. 1180, p. 57, an 
entry occurs **pro pa$tu ffantarum que tfenerunt de Anglid, etpro Ix. de iUiadueendis 
ad Argentomum, et Is. ad Burum, ni tt. iij «o. ei ix d* Giraldus mentions the oamtb 
among the birds of Ireland ; ** Auea minorei alba {qwe et ganiet dieuntur) et gre^ 
gatim in multitudine magnd, et garruld venire aolent, tn hos terrarum Jlnee rarius 
adeeniunt, et tune valde rareJ*^ Top. Hib. i. e. 18. Ang.-Saz. s>not,^/ica. 

* The reading of the Winchester MS. is probably here correct. In Norfolk a gage 
18, acoording to Forby, a bowl or tub to receiTe the cream, as itisiucceasively skimmed 
off ; ^o called, as he obsenres, from its use as a gauge, to show when a sufficient 
quantity has been coUected to be chumed. The word does not occur in the other MSS. 

' In a treatise of the seasons, printed with AmoId's Chron. p. 172, it is recom- 
mended that in winter " men shulde lete them bloode in ther bodys by garsinge, but 
not on Teynes, but if it be the more nede ;** meaning tfae operation of cupping, called in 
the Promptorium botstom^ ''To garse, eearifieareJ* cath. ang. ** (kfaura, a 
cut, a garse, an incision." blyot. 

* The term anoyllb, to take wythe fysche, meaning a fishing rod, has occurred 
already, as also blybr, or elger, which appears to be an eel-spear. ** Contue, an algere, 
a shaft, a dartt, a polloure. Fuecina, a hoke for fysshe, an algere.'* mbd. mb. 
CANT. The word oa&fanotl seems wholly obsolete ; possibly the first syllable may 
be traced to Ang.-Sax. TgKr,Jaeulum, or the implement may be a kind of spear used 
in taking the garfyschb. 

* Sir T. Brown, in his account of the fishes of the Norfolk coast, mentions the gar- 
fish, or greenback {Esox behne, Linn.) Harrison mentions it among fish usually 
taken ; '*0f the long sort are congers, eeles, garefish, and such other of that forme.^ 
Descr. of Eng. Holinsh. Chron. i. 324. ** IVwnpetie, the needle-fisb» garre-fish, home- 
beake, home-fish, or piper-fish. AiguUle, a home-backe, piper-fish, or gane-fish. 
BeguiUe, a small fish called a home-beake, snacot-fish, gane-fish. Orphie, the horae- 
kecke, piper-fish, garre-fish.'* coto. The appellation is doubtless taken from its 
peculiar form ; Ang.-Sai. sar,^'actt/«m. Jamieson states that at Dundee the porpoise 
is called gairfish. 

' WilL of Worc. nses the term gargyle ; Itin. p. 282. This appellation of th^ 
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Garytte, hey solere.^ Specula^ 
c. F. pergamiumy ug. m gamio. 

Garlekke. Allium. 

Garlonde. Sertum, 

Garmente. Indumentum, veati* 
mentwn» 



Garment of grete valure (oi^ 
robe, p.) Mutatorium, cath. 

GARMBNTof clothe, made of dyuers 
clothys (colours, p.)Panucia,c,v» 

Garnysche of vesselle (gamiche, 
K.)' Gamitum, 



quaintly-fasbioned water-spoats in the forms of men or monsters with jawning monthsi 
of which medieTBl architecture presents so endless a Tariety, is taken from tfae French. 
" Gaifyle in a wall, gargwlleJ** falso. See also Roquefort, v. OargoiU, Hormait 
•ays, '* Make me a trusse standing out upon gargellys, that I may se about : podium^ 
wggettwH, vel pufyttvm, quod mutuHs innitatur. I wyll haue gargylUs under tho 
beunys heedis : mutulos, eive proceree, ^c.'* Elyot renders **/rumen, the vppermoste 
parte of the throte, the gargylT." A remarkable application of the gargoyle in arclii- 
tecture occurs on the south side of Notre Dame, at Paris ; all the piseinas of the apsidal 
chapels surrounding the choir on that side bdng fnmished widi external gargoyles, 
which are fashioned like the upper parts of a lion, or dragon, and answer the purposQ 
of the ordinary interior drains, which serred to allow the water used in ablutions at the 
altar to pass into the earth. Their date is of the Xlllth cent. and nothing of a similar 
kind has been noticed in this country. 

' In the Creed of Piers Ploughman is a curious and graphic description of a monas- 
tery, with its numerous and stately buildings, 

'' With gaye garites and grete, 
And iche hole y-glaaed.'' Une 425. 

A OARTTTB wasy in the original sense of the term, a watch tower,or look-ont, on the roof 
of a house, or castle wall, oslled garita, in French guerite. In the Torsion of Vegecius^ 
Roy. MS. 18 A. xii. it is said of the defence of a camp, and keeping watch by night, 
'* it is nat posaible algate to haue highe garettes, or toures, or highe places for watche 
men, therfor it nedethe to haue out watche." B. iii. c. 8. Caxton, in the Book for 
Travellers, says '* of tfainges that ben vsed after the hous, — hit behoueth to the cham- 
bres, loftes, and garettis, eoUien, greniert,*' Cotgrave ezplains garitte, or guerite, to 
be a plaoe of refiige from snrprise, made in a rampart ; a sentry, or vratch-tower ; and 
•*' tourel heulde lampe, a small out-juttyng garret, or tower like a garret, on the top of 
B walle." See solbkb herealter. 

s A gamish sig^ilfied oonuQaonly the set or service of pewter, and likewise, in more 
stately establishments, of more predous material. Previously to the introduction of 
fictile ware of an omamental description in the later part of the XV Ith cent. the ordinary 
'service of the tables of our ancestors was on vessels of pewter, the silver plate being for 
the most part reserved to deoorate the cup-board, or buffet. Harrison, in his descrip- 
tion of Eng. written about 1580, speaking of the great sldll to which English pewterers 
had attained, says, ** Such funiiture of household of this mettall, as we commonlie caH 
by the name of vessell, is sold usuallie by the gambh, which dooth conteine IS platters, 
IS dishes, 13 saucers, and those are either of siluer fashion, or dse with brode or narrow 
brims, and bought by the pound, which is now valued at six or seuen pence, or perad- 
nenture at eight pence. in some places beyond tJbe sea a gamish of good flat English 
pewter of an ordmarie making, . . . is esteemed almost so pretious, as the like number 
of vessels that are made of fine siluer, and in maner no lesse desired amongst tbe great 
estates, whose workmen are nothing so skillftU in that trade as ours." Holinsh. Chroii. 
i. 237. In the inventory of the college of Bishop*s Auckland, A.D. 1498, the dlver 
plate having been deacribed, there are enumerated " zz pewder platers, zij pewder 
dishes, viij salsen, j ganisbe of TetaelL" WHb and Int. Surt. Soc. L 101. 
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Garnyschyd* Gamiivs* 
Garnyschym' Yesselle. Gamio, 

gamisoy poUo. 
Garnyschyn' pnnysy and o]^r 

lyke. 
Garsone, stroDge plaoe (gary- 

zone, or garzone, strong holde, 

h. garyson, or garson, p.) Mu' 

nicipiumy c. f. 
Gartere, or gardere. Subligar, 

c. v.pelUper, cath. 
Garteryn . Svhligo (ohligoy k.) 
Garwyndylle (garwyndyl, or 

^amw^rndyl, s. garwyngyll, p.)^ 

GirgUhuy cath. 
Gaspyn*. Exaloy hiscoy c. f. 
Gaspynge, idetn quod gapynob, 

mprcu 



Gate, or wey. Fia, t^. 
Gate, or 5ate (yate, p.) Porta, 
Jbrisyjbresy cath. (januay p.) 
Gate downb. Deecentus. 
Gate downB) or downegateof ^ 

sunne, or any o]>er planete.' 

Oceaiue» 
Gatr schadylle (gateshodel, 

K. h. gate shodiU p.) Compitumy 

c. F. clittiumf UG. in cUno. 
Gate scHADYL,yn-to twey weyys* 

Bioium. 
Gate schadyl, yn-to iij weyys. 

Trimum, 
Gate schadyl, yn-to iiij weyys 

(or a carphaxy h. p.)' Quadri- 

vium. 
Gawde, or iape.^ Nuga* 



1 '* A ffyrut dieiiur fffrgittu», instrumentum /emineumf quod aiio nomme dieiiur 
volutorium, quia vertendo in gyrum inde fila deeohuntur, Piium de eolo dueitur m 
Jueum ; a jieo m tUabrum, wl traduetorium ; ai alabro in ffyrgillum vel deeoUUo^ 
riums a gyrgitto in glomieettum,^^ oatb. ** GirffiUum, Angttee a hupe, or a payre 
of yerne wyndleUades.*' ortus. ''A garwyndeUe, deeotutorium, ffirffittua,** catu* 
ANO. " Yame wyndell, tomette.** PAI.80. ** Teumette, a rioe, or yarwmgle to wind 
yame on. TVavouil, a rioe or a tnming reele.'' cotg. See jAun wtmdsl» 

- PaUigraTe gives < * At the aonne gate downe, eur le eoieU eouekani.** 

* ** K gatesehadylle, hiviumf divertieUvium, eonyntum.** cath. ano. From the 
Ang.-Sai. sceadan, eeparare, is deriyed the obeolete verb to ahed; ** IMaerimino, to 
shedde and departe.*' mbd. ms. cant. '*To ghede one'8 heed, parte the hearee 
enyn from the crowne to the myddes of the foreheed." palso. Chancer sqri of the 
Clerk Absolon, 

« FnU stndght tnd eayii lay his jotty shode." MiUei^saUe. 

Hence also seems to be taken the term oatb schadtllb, the division of a road into 
two or more directions. It appears to be whoUy obsolete, and nnnoticed by the Glos* 
sarists. See Carfax (cartehonse, ms.) above, p. 63. 

* In the Romance of the Senyn iMges, the Emperor had giTcn ear to the false ac- 
ensation bronght against Plorentine by his step-mother ; bnt the tmth was at length 
madeknown. 

** AI Dame, said the Emperowre, 
Thou hanes ben a fals gUowre» 
For thi gandes, and thy g^hry, 
I gif this dome that thon sal dy.'* Une 3957. 

Mr. Weber has printed the word here gaade, to which he gires the sense of a wUe 
or mischievous design. Minot, in his poem on the Bsttle of HaUdon HiU, says, 

** The Scottes gftudes might nothing gain." 

Chaacer uses the word in the signification of a trick, or joke. See Pardonere^s Tale, 
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Gawdy grene. Subviridii. 
Gavel of corne J Gelunuif nui* 

n^mlatumy c. r. man^^ulare, 

CATH. fnergegf ktlw. 
Gavbltn' coniey or o|»er lyke. 

ManqmiOf cath. mergitOf 

KYLW. 

Gawgyn* depnesse. Dimmtiory 

CATH. 

Gawgtnok of depenesie. JH- 

moncionahu. 
Gawl, fowayle (gavl* or gawyl» 

wode or fowayl, h. p.)^ Mirtust 

cath. 
Gawncbly> Bauce (f)or gose 



flescbe (gawntielyy sanncey k. 

gavcely, s. gawnly, p.)» Ap- 

lauday KYLw. 
Gawnt, or lene. MaciolenifsSf 

(maeery p.) 
Gawnte, or swonge (or slendyr, 

K.y ChfnciUi. 
Geawnt. Gigae. 
Geffrey, propyr name. Gal* 

fridue. 
Geyne, redy, or rythge forthe 

(ry^ht fordi, s.y Direcius. 
Getnebyy»', or byyn' a-^ene.® 

Medimo. 
Geyneoowpyn', or chasyn', or 



12,3S3, and TroiL B. ii. It implies also an onuunent or to^ of little ▼alne. Sher- 
wood giyes "a gande, babioU,*^ whieh CotgraYe renden "a trifle, whimwham, gnigaw, 
or SBali to7 Ibr a child to play withal.'* See Jamieaon, and Narea, «. Gand. 

1 To gavel signiiiea in Norfolk, according to Forh^, to eoUeet mown com into 
heaps, in order to its being loaded. ** lav^er, to swathe, or gaveli com ; to make 
it into sheayes, or gayels." cotg. Moore giyes the word lilcewise as nsed in Snffolk. 

' Tlie Myriea gah, Linn. sweet gale, or bog myrtle, grows in boggy places in 
many parts of England, and before drainage had been earried to any eztent in the 
fenny Eastera conntiesy it was probably fonnd in snfficient abnndanoe to be commonly 
nsed as fneL Oerarde says that the Mprtus BrabasUicut, ganle, sweet willow, or 
Dntch myrtle, grows plentifnlly in snndry plaoes, as in the Isle of Ely, and the lenny 
places thereabonts ; " whereof there is snch store in that conntrey, that they make 
iagots of it, and sheanes, which they call Ganle sheanes, to bnm and heat their 
ovens.'* He mentions also tfaat it was nsed to gire «n intozicating quality to beer or 
ale, as it is stiU employed in Sweden. 

* '* Grannselle, applaudaJ'* cath. Axro. The composition of this sance is thns giveii 
in Amnd. MS. 344 ; printed in Honsehold Ordin. 441 ; and Wamer^s Cookery, 65. 
" Gannsell for gese. Tnke flonre, and tempnr hit with gode cowe mylke, and make hit 
thynne, and colonr hit with saifron ; and take garlek, and stamp hit, and dotiierto, and 
boyle hit, and sew hit forthe." Cazton says, in the Book for TraTeUers, " Nyehola» 
the mnstard maker hath good rynegre, good ganselyn, pauiaiUiede,** The term is evi- 
dently deriyed from "paueee d^ail, a cIoTe of garlick.** coto. The Ortus ezplains 
"iqfpiauda vel tg^luda, dieitur eorbitiuneula es paleie /aeta, (a gannseUe,*' mbd.) 
Tms Latin word properly means chaff of com, or hnsks, bnt hm is taken in reference 
to the ffouteee, or hnsk-Uke coyering of the garlic. 

^ Ray mentions gant, slim or slender, among Sonth and East conntry words. Forby 
giyes ganty-gntted, lean and lanky ; and Moore says that gant signifies scanty in Snffolk. 
Ang.-Sax. ^ewant, part. of the yerb sewanian, tabeteere. See swomob hereafter. 

5 In the Eastem connties gain signifies handy, conyenient or desirable, and in tbe 
North near, as " tlie gainest road," which seems most nearly to resemble the sense 
here given to the word. See Brockett, Jamieson, and Hartshome^s Gloasary. 

• InthelaterWidiifitoyeriionEzod. yi 6 is thvs rendered; "y am H lord >at 
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. stoppyii' m gate (geyns^ppyn 

of gate, K. H. geyna cbwpyn, 

or charyn, s.)^ Sisto, cath. 
Gelderb of beestys. Castrator» 
Geldyn'. Castro, testictUo, cath. 

emaaculof cath. 
Geldynge of beestys, or fowlys. 

Ceutracio, 
Geldynoe» or gelde horse (gelt 

horse, K.p.) Can^mW, cath. 

canterinufy uo. in cavo, et c. f. 

vel equua castratue, 
Hie caute attentUU lector variof 

ciones soni hujus litere G. cum 
• videlicet £. vel I. sequitur im- 

mediata, 
Gelle, or gelly. Gelidum, c. f. 

(jcongelidumy p.) 
Gellyn, or congellyn' (to-gedyr, 

K.) GeUUy congelat. 
Gellyd (or congellyd, k.) Con- 

gellaius. 
.Gelows, or geluce. Zehtipus, 

CATH. 

Gelusye (gelowsye, k.) Zelo^ 

tipiCh CATH. 

•Gelt. Castratus* 
<jelt mann» Spadoy eunuchus* 
Gemetrye. Geometria, 
Gencyane, or baldmony. Gen^ 

ciana* 
Gendyr. Genus* 
•Gendryn'* Generoy gigno» 



(General, K.s. p.) Gen(er)aJisM 
Gentyl. Generosus. 
Gentyl, of awncetrye (of an- 

sware, s.)^ Ingenuus, c. f. 
Gent YL,and curteyse. Comtff,cATH* 
Geytylmann. Gene9'osuSm 
Gentilwoman. Generosa. 
Gentyl, be fadyr and modyn 

IngenuuSy uo. v. tn N» 
Gentry. Generositasn 
Gentry, of norture and maners 

(gentilnes, k. gentyll, p.) Co'* 

mitas. 
Gentry, of awncetrye (gentibies, 

K. gentry of awncetrye, p.) In* 

genuitas* 
Gerfaucun (ger&wkyn, k. p.) 

fferodius. 
Germawnder, herbe, Germanr 

dra. 
Germyyne, propyr name. Ger' 

manus. 
Gernere, howse of comekepynge. 

Granarium. 
Gerthe, hors gyrdylle (hors 

gyrdyng, h.p.) Cingulay cath. 

cingulus esthominumy UG. 
Gessare (or a soposare, k.) JSs* 

timator. 
Gessyn*, or amyn. Estimo, ar^ 

bitrory opinor, 
Gessynoe (or wenyn, k.) Esti- 

macio* 



Bchal lede oat ^oa of ))e prisonB of Egipcians, and y schal delynere fro semage, and j 
schal a-^en bie in an hi| ann ; '* in the earlier, " forbigge in an ouerpassynge arme ; " 
'' redhnam in brachio exceUoJ** Vulg. In the Golden Legend it is said, " We haye 
grete nede of a doctonr, or techer, of ayenbyer, of a delyaerer/' &c. Compare a-oatn- 
sriit, or a ranmsomere, and bttn' a-^en'. 

1 Compare chartn, or geynecowpyn*. Ray giyes among Sonth and East conntry 
'words, " to gaincope, to go cross a field the nearest way to meet with something.*' In 
the Promptorium it signifies opposition, in both instances from Ang.-Sax. sean, olbviam, 
advertu», and ceapian, negoiiari. 

^ Gbnttl, or awnoetrye, ms. of aancetry, k. p. So bIso, obntrt, or awncetrye, if s. 
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JVbto tn hoc capitulo muUipUcem 

' sonum^ et wni mutacionem 
hufui Utere G. et ideo bene 
cavecu quod sonatper I. literam. 

Gest, strawngere. Hoepee. 

Gbeste, or romawnce. Geetio 
(geetus, CATH. P.) 

GBSTTiT yn romawnoe*^ GestiOf 

CATH* 



Gestyngb, or romawncynge. Gee^ 

ticulatus, rythmicatus. 
Gbstowre. Geeticulator* 
Gbt, or gyn' (gett, or gyle, k. 

gette, or gyty, s.) Macnma. 
Gbt, or maner of custome.^ ilfo- 

dusy consuetudo. 
GBBTBy or blake bedys (gett for 

bedysy K« 8. v,y Gagates, plun 



1 It would hence appear tbat the recital of get tf , the deecU of conflict or gallantry, 
which waa the proper hnainess of the gestour, was accompanied by appropriate action, 
or gesticulation. ** Gestire, t. gestMS faeere, seUieei dhfereie modis agiiare, gaudere^ 
Itumriarit 8fc.^* cath. Heame itated erroneously that gests were opposed to romance, 
Chron. lAugt. pref. p. 37 ; a miatake which Warton haa properly oorrected. Chaucer 
iues «'togeste/' torelategesta; and <'to tell in geste;" Cant. T. 17,354, 13,861*1 
and these passages apparently imply that gests were chiefiy written in aUiteratiye 
yerM. He calla the Oeaia Romanonm, ** &e Romain gestes.*' 8ee Tyrwhitff notea 
on Cant. T. 17,354, 13,775, and Warton'B Eng. Poetiy. "Geet, a tale. Geftyngn 
bourde, dotcrde." palso. 

^ PalfgraYe gives "gette, a cuatome; newe iette, guise noweUeJ** This phrase 
dccurs often in the old writers. In a poem on the dissolute liyes of the clergy, in the 
teign of Edw. II. Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, p. 329, fome, it is said, 

" Adihteth him a gay wenche of the newe jet.'* line 118. ' 

" Yit a poynte of the new gett to telle wille I not blyn, 

Of prankyd gownes, and fhulders up let, mos and flokkes sewyd wyth in.*' 

Towneley Myst. 31 S. 

Chaucer says the gay pardoner thought he rode " al of the newe get,** or faahion; 
and he also uses the word in the sense of crafty contriyance, where he relates the deceit 
practised by the Alchemist, by means of a stick filled with silver filings. 

'* And with his stikke aboYc the crosselet, 
That was ordained with that false get, 
He stirreth the coles.** Chan. Yem. T. 16,745. 

s It appears that in former times great yirtnes were attributed to jet. Alez. Nec- 
cham, Abbot of Cirencester, who died A.D. 1SI7, says in his work De RerumNaturAf 
" Gagaies . . • aqud ardet, oleo retiinguitur : aitriiu caltfactut applieata detiHet^ 
atque sueeinum : gdropieis ilhm porianiibus hen^ficium presiat** Ub. ii. c. 97, Roy« 
MS. 12 6. XI. f. 53. The obsenration of the electric properties of this mineral led 
him in the succeeding chapter to make some detailed remarks *' de vi attraetM,*^ 
among which will be found a notice of the use of the magnet by mariners. In Trevisa'B 
version of Barth. de propr. rerum, are the following obserrations : ** Gette hyght 
gagates, and is a boystous stone, and neuer the less it is precious.'* It is best and most 
abundant in Britain, of two kinds, yellow and black, both of which have by frictien the 
power of attracting light substances. It drives away adders, relieves fantasies, and has 
virtues against the Yisits of fiends b^ night. " And so if so boystus a stone dothe so 
^eate wonders, none shuld be dispisid for foule colour without, while the Tertu that ili 
hid within is vnknowe.** Ub. xri. c. 49. It was also regarded as a test of virginity, and 
rendering signal aid in parturition ; these, and other properties, are noticed in Cazton'B 
** Boke callid Caton,** sign. e, Tiij. Eyen in the XVlth cent. it was valued for certain 
•Bnedidoal qualities ; for Dr. Tumer, Dean of Wells, says in his Herbal, 1569, '* Misc^ 
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Gktark of goodys, Adqui' 

ntor. 
Gettark.^ GeHuhior^ gestu^ 
. omM (guHadcUorf k. h. p.) 
Getkr of a solere (gete, k. h. p.)^ 
Techoy proeeTy c. p, fnmtanOf 
c. p. vel fneniamm^ c ath. (heC' 
theeOi K* ihec€h cath* p.) 
Gkttn', or haue be prayere. /m- 

petro^ 
GsTTiff* or wynnyn*. JLucrori oh» 
tineOf c* f. vel opimeoy c f. 



rGKTYN^orbegetyDy k. F.Genero^y 
GKTTYif*.^ Vemoy laeewoy gee^ 

ticuioy c. F. geetiOf cath. c* f. 

geeticuloTy ijo. v. 
Getymgr» or hauynge by wyn- 

nynge. Lucrumy adqtaeieio. 

GETTYNGEin iolyte. (xMltttyCATH. 

Gktttngly. Geetuaeey catb. 
(GiAWNT, eupra m geaunt» k.) 
Gyrbr, horse.^ Mandicuey kylw. 

et c. F. mandicumy vo* 

mando (manducuey 8.) 



burde lyme mdlteth a twelled milt, if it be loddeD, and l&yd to wyth a geto itoae, or the 
Ajiane stane." Beadi, nied for the repetitum of prayen, were fTeqaeatly ftinned of 
thia material ; thna amon; the gifts of Phllip ht Hardi to hia daughter, on her marriage 
with the King of Bohemia, A.D. 13d3, oocura, " Item, j peiemoUree de perUe et de 
Jayet^ ou U p a xsa^ groen» ptrle», et ix eneeipumU d*or.** Hist. de BoniK. iii» 
Alianor Ducheas of Gloncester beqneatha, A.D. 1399f *' un pere de patemoetre» ^ore^ 
eonf ss» aeier, et iiff ffoudee de get, qe fuerent it mun eeignxmr et mmrL** Royal 
WiUa. See aiao Teatam. Ebor. i. 381. There is endenoe that by aome perMms sndi 
beads were snperatitionsly regarded as giftod with eztraordinaiy virtne ; and to thia 
i>elief Bp. Bale appeara to m^ allnsion, Kynge Johan, p. 39. 

" Holy water and bredde shall diyre awaye the deryll; 
Blessynges with blacke bedes wyll helpe in every evyll.'* 

* PaUttraTe giTes '* Gettar, a braggar, Jringuereau. lettar, a fBcertfaeer, hraggart, 
lettsr af nyght season, Mgveurg^* and Cotgrave, ** Fringuereau, a ietter, spmot 
uinion, gay feUow, compt yonth.*' Compare hereafter bchaksrb, orgettare : laeeitme» 

* This term denotes the singplar prorjection of the solan or npper stories in old tim* 
bered honses, of wbich most pictnresqne specimens are still seen at Chester, and other 
towns. " Proeeret dieuniur eapUa trabium que eminent ertra parietee, Heeteea 
dieitur tolarium dependent parietibue eenaeuU.** ortus. The Catholicon exphdns 
menianmm to be tbe same as eolariumt so named from Menianus, who made in the 
Fomm oertain conTenient places Ibr beholding pnblic spectades. " Menianaf boildings 
ontward in prospectes and galeries, especially when they be so bnilded that the edifice 
Intteth ont in length from the piller or other part of the honse, wherin the bnilding 
•espedally resteth ; buUdings of pleasnre hanging and intting ont." coopn. Horman 
•ays that ** bnyldynge chaigydde with iotyes (m^eniana mdijieia) is parellons whan it is 
▼ery olde.*' In Maebeth, act I. sc. yL Shakespeare makes nae of the term ''jntty*' 
in wis sense, where Ban^no oonunends the position of Macbeth*8 castle. Florio, in his 
Ital. Dict. 1598, gives ** Barbaeenet an ontoooke, or corner itanding ont of a honse, 
« jettie. Sporto, a porch, bay-window, or ont-bntting, or jettie of a honse, that jettiea 
ont further than anie other part of tho honse.** Cotgnye rendera ^' aurpendue, a iettie, 
•n ontintting roome. Sonpenduet eonpente, a pent-honse, inttie, or part of a bnilding 
Ihat inttieth or leaneth oner the rest.** Steerens AUe an agreementmade by P. Hens- 
lowe ftMT bnUding a theatre in 1599, with *< a jnttey forwards in eyther of the two npper 
«tories.** 

* See Ibtttk, hereafter. 

4 Pestns and Papias stato tliat certain monstrons images that were exhibited in the 
games of the drcns, or on the stage, were tenned by the Bomans, fnandud» Cooper 
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(Gtbbb, iafta «n knobbe yn a 

beestys backe or breste.)' 
Gybelet, idem quod oarbaoe. 
Gybelet of fowiys. Profectwny 

uo. V. 
Gybet. PtUihuhm, ealajurcittm, 
Gybonn, or Gjlberde, propyr 

name (Gybbon*, or Gylbert, s.) 

Gilbertue. 
Gyde, or ledare. DuctoTy duC' 

trix, 
Gybelot (gyglot, 8.y Ridax. 



Gyylde, or newe ale (gile, k. 

gyyl, H. gyle of nw ale, s. gyle, 

p./' Celiumy vel celioj c. f. 
Gyylde. Gildayjratemitae. 
Gylde halle, dome howse. 

Pretoriumy cath. 
Gyldyn' wytiie golde. Deauro* 
Gyldynge wythe golde. Deau- 

racio. 
Gyyn', or ledyn*. Duco. 
Gyyn', or wyssyii* (dressyn, s. 

wysshen, p.y Dirigo. 



giYes " Mamdueti, images carried in pageantes with great ebeekea, wide moathes, and 
making a great noyse with their iawes.'* The Ortoa renders " MandicuM, a gaye 
hone," and Forby givea the foUowing ezplanation of the term ; " Jibby-horse, a 
8howman'8 hone decorated with particolonred trappings, plnmes, atreamera, &c. It 
ia Bometimes transferred to a human snbject.*' In the MS. the word numdieum is 
placed nnder otbblbt ; but its proper place xs here. See Ugnc. Vocab. Amnd. MS. 
508, f. 141, b. 

1 This word seems to be taken from the Lat. gibhue. *< Qibhe, a bnnch or swelling, 
a huldi, anything that staads poking ont.*' coto. 

^ Compare otoblo(t) in the next page. The words are retained as fonnd in the MS. 
and the reading seems here to be an error, which is corrected by the Winch. MS. 

* Forby gives " gyle» wort. Ang.-Saz. SjUa, Mtridere, or Teut. ghijl, eremor eere^ 
frieiiV Ray has gail or guile-fat, among N. Conntry words, and it is given also bj 
Brockett and Jamieson. " A gilefatte, acroiN«/i!art«m.'' cath. ano. In 1341, Thos. 
Harpham, of York, bequeaths *' wMtm eviuim, qum voeatur maske-fat, et ij parvae 
eunae gua voeantur gyle-fatts." Testam. Ebor. ii. 8. The term occurs repeatedly in 
the WUIs and Inyent. printed by the Surtees Soc. ; and in the Inyent. of Jane Hall, 
Durham, 1567, a distinction is apparent between the '^gile-howse," and the brew- 
house, the former being perhaps the chamber where the wort was set to cool. See 
Tol. i. 279. In the accounts of the building of Little Saxham Hall, 1507,iti8 called the 
'< yele house." Rokewode's Suff. 146. See Inyent. of Sir John Fastolfe*s effects, 1459, 
ArchseoL zjd. 377 ; Unton InYcnt. pp. 3, 13 ; and Hartshome'8 Shropshire Gloss. v. Illfit. 

* In medieyal Latin guiare signifies to lead or conduct io safety, to instmct, ** quaei 
viarey** according to Ducange. In the Ward. Book of S8 Edw. 1. there ia a payment 
**provadiie unius Lodmawni eondueti pro navi guiandd inter Kircudbrith et Karla- 
verok.** p. 273. Roquefort giyes **ffuier: menerf guider, conduire a la guerre, gou^ 
vemer,** &c. Chaucer uses the yerb to gie, Cant. T. 15,604, 15,627. Gower says of 
the education of Aleiander by Aristotle, 

** But yet he set an ezamplayre, 
His body so to gnye and rnle, 
That he nepasse mot the rule.*' Conf. Am. lib. yii. 

See also the Vis. of P. Floughm. 1257. R. Brnnne uses both the yerb, and the noun 
** gyour," a leader ; and in the Romance of K. Alis. 6023, *' diyers gyours, and sump- 
teris " are mentioned as attendinc on his Eastern ezpedition. ** Commino, to lede, or 
to gye." MBD. Palsgraye giyes the yerb, ** I gye, or gyde, Lydgate." 

CAMD. SOC. 2 C 
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Gvyn', or rewlyn*. Rego, 
Gyle, or deceyte. Frausy decepcio, 
Gylle, fowle clothe (fulclothe, 

H.p.)^ Melota^velfneloteSiCATH. 
Gylle, lytylle pot. 6rt7/a» vel 

gillusy vel giUwngulue» Hec ht^ 

bentur m vitis patrum. 
Gylle of a fysche. Branchia^ 

seneday cath. 
Gyllyn', or gylle fysche. JEjr- 

entero, c. f. et ug. in stateo. 
Gyllynge of fysche. Exente' 

racio, 
Gygelo(t), wenche (gygelot, 

wynch, s.)^ Agagula* 
Gyllofre, herbe. Gariophilus 

(galiojblus, 8.) 



(Gyllofyr, clowe, r. f. Garie* 

pholus*) 
Gylte wyihe golde. Deauroitus. 
G ylte, swyne, idem quod OALTSy 



8 



supra^ 
Gylte, or trespaoe (gylt, or de- 

faute, p.) Culpa^ reatus. 
Gylty (or defawty, k. fauty, p.) 

JReuSf conscius, culpandus (cu/- 

pabiliSf P.) 
Gyltles. Immunisy inculpan' 

dus (inculpabUisy p.) 
Gymelot. Penetraly UG. v. pe- 

netraley cath. 
Gymowe of a sperynge (gynunew, 

K. gymew, s. h.)* Vert(i)nellay 

gemeUa. 



1 The ezplanatioii of tbe word Melotes given in tbe Catholicon wiU be foand in the 
note on the word barnyskyn, which seems to signify a coarse apron. 

* Forby derives the East-Anglian appellation gig, a trifling, flighty fellow, from 
Ang.-Sax. S^Su. nuga, In the Korth giglet still signifiea a laughing girl ; the word 
occurs in ** the Northem Mother*8 blessing," in admonition to her daaghter, 

'* 6o not to the wrastling, ne shoting the cock, 
As it were a stnunpet or a giglot.*' 

** Qta> magisfetosa mulier magit Itumriosa, y* fayrare woman y* more gyglott." De 
Reg. Gramm. Sloane MS. 1210, f. 134. See Juniusi v.' Giglet. Compare oybklot 
above, a word occurring in the Harl. MS. alone, and probably an erroneons reading. 

> '* A gilte, tuellaJ'* cath. ang. A gilt, or gauti signifies in the North a female 
pig that haa been spayed ; see Grose, Brockett, and Jamieson. Bp. Kennett, in his 
Glossarial coll. gives *' galts and gilts, boar-pigs and sow-pigs, Bor. from old Dan. 
gallte, poreus. Saz. J^\te, suilla.*^ See Yorksb. Dial. p. 39. Any female swine is 
called a gilt in Staff. Lansd. MS. 1033. See Hartshome^a Shropshire Glosaary. 

^ This word is still used in Norfolk, precisely in the sense tbat it haa here. Forby 
giTcs ^' Gimmers, small hingea, as those of a box or cabinet, or even of the parlour 
door." A sperynge here denotes that by which a place is closed up, as a door or 
window, the lid of a chest, &c. The deriTation of the word is donbtlesi from the 
French, ghneaux, twins ; and the term applies properly not only to a hinge, composed 
of two portiona, of exactiy similar form and size, jointed together, bnt to an^rthing else 
which is formed of twin-pieces of like dimension, united in any manner, either as a 
hinge or otherwise. In the Tersion of Vegecius attributed to Trevisa, an ezpedient is 
described, to be used in a besieged fortreai, against the battering ram : " Somm hathe 
an iren, made as it were a peire tonges, i-iemewde aa tongea in the myddes," by which 
the head of the ram is seized, and tumed aside. B. iv. c. 23. Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. 
Among the disburBements for building Little Sazham Hall, A.D. 1507, under smitb'! 
work are mentioned " iij pair of jemews for almerys," or cupboards, as many for portal 
doors, and a pair for the buttery windows. Rokewode^s History of SuiT. pp. 146, 149. 
Ray, among N. country words, givea *' Jimmers, jointed hinges, in other parts called 
wing-hinges; *' and the term occurs in the Crayen dialect, with the obterration, that 
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(Gyn', idem quod get, 9upra,y 
Gyngelyn* in sowndynge. Mc' 

sonoy Dicc. 
Gyngblynge of gay harneys, or 

o]>er thyngys. Resonancia. 
Gynoere. Zinziber, cath. 
Gypcyere (gypsere, k. gypcer, 

H. p.y Ccusidile. 
Gyrdylle. Zona^ cingulumf 

CATH. succentorium. 



Gyrdyn*. CSngOySuccingOy cath. 
uhisic habetur; accingimur hel- 
laturiy precingimur ituriy et 
succingimur ministraturu 

Gyrdynge. Succinctio. 

Gyse. Forma, modus. 

GYSERNB(of fowles, P') idsm quod 

GARBAGE, SUpra* 

Gyserne, wepene (wepone, k. 
vepne, h.)* Gesay cath. 



'' bdng often formed like the letter H, they are called H. jlmmers." In the Ortas the 
term denotes a palr of forceps, " VertineUa e$tforeeps medicif a sclyce, or a g^mowe ; '* 
and It freqoently occura as the name of a kind of ring formed of two interlinked portions, 
which could be united into oae connected ring, and frequently used as a token of be- 
trothal. See Nares, 6rand'8 Popolar Ant. and Archieol. xiv. 7. Palsgrave has ** Gymewe 
of a gyrdell, croehet d*une troweure, Gymeli song, jumeau s '* and lliggins, in his edi- 
tion of Haloet*s Dict. gives '* Gimow (or gemoU) a little rynge to weaie on the fynger. 
Gimmow (or gemoll) or rynge to hange at one's eare, as the Egyptians have, Stalog- 
nmm, inaurie. Gimmow of a door, VertihvXum^ eardo ; le gowi d*unhui$.*' <* Quin-' 
guaillerie, all kinds of small yron worke, as padlockes, snuffera, gimmers, or hindges 
for doora, &c. AUiancen, gimmoules, or gimmoule rings. Souvenance, a ring with 
many hoops, whereof a man lets one hang down, when he would be put in miad of a 
thing. Vergey a plain hoope, or gimmall, ring. Membre d^eaperon, the gimmew or 
ioynt of aspurre.'' cgtg. * * Gemmew nngf eouvenanee.** SHisaw. ** Annulue purus, 
an hoope ring, a gimmall, a plaine ring without a stone.'' Junius*s Nomenclator, by 
Fleming. 

1 A gin signiiies, according to the old writera, a cunning or deceitful device, and 
thence an ingeniously constructed machine of any kind. Chaucer uses the word in 
both senses ; thus the crafty trick of the Alchemist, which is termed ** a false get," as 
has been obserred in the note on the word gbt, is called also " a false gin." In the 
Squire's T. it is related that the magical steed of brass would bear its rider at pleasure, 

'* And tume again with writhing of a pin ; 
He that it wrought, he coude many a gin.'* 

In the Golden Legend, the wiles of Satan are termed ** gynnes of temptacyon." Life of 
St. Bemard. In the Romance of Coer de Lion warlike machines are termed gins ; as 
they are continaally in Trevisa's veraion of Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. '* lYocleaf 
the gyn, whyche is called a crane." elyot. See Hartshorne's Shropshire Glossary. 
" BxostrOf a vice or gin of wood, wherewith such things as are done within, out of 
sight, are shewed to the beholdera, by the tuming about of wheeles." Junius^s No- 
menclator, by Fleming. 

> This word is a corruption of the French ** Gibbecih^et a pouch, bag, poake, budget," 
COTG. properiy such as was used in hawking, &c. but commonly wom by the merchant, 
or with any secular attire. Chaucer says of the Frankelein, or country gentleman, 

** An anelace and gipsere all of silke 
Hing at his girdle, white as morow milke." 

In the Invent. of valuables, the property of Henry V. A.D. 1433, is enumerated ^*j 
gipeer de noier velvet, gamiz d'or, prie, 66«. Sd.*' Rot. Parl. iv. 315. 

> ^* A gesame, gesa," cath. ang. ** Gesa, gysseme." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
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Gyyste, belke.' Trahesy trahe' 
eukty coMM. 



Gyterns.^ Samhay citolla, dicc 
quintema. 



Geta i», accordlQg to the Catholicon, ** ffmtu armorum quod Oallice dieitur gUarma, 
a ffero, vel eeea, a eadendo : et eunt geee eel eeee OaUorwH, pila Romanorum,** In the 
carious Dictionary of John de Garlandi&, printed in the CoUection of docnments re- 
lating to French Matoryi Paris, 1837, there is an ennmeration of weapons and engines 
of war, uaed at the riege of Toalouse, in 1S18 : the writer says that he saw ** eeeuree, 
bipetmes, eathageea Oallieorum, eatKeiae et pugionee, cum dolonibue, avelanciae Angli- 
eorum (anelaeiae, al, ns.) pUa Eomanorum, Sfc." The MS. at Ronen gires the fol- 
lowing reading, *' seeuree Dachoe,jeea OalUeorum," Bnt, althonghthe giaarmeseems 
in these passages to be appropriated as a Ganlish weapon, Waoe, in the Roman de 
Rou, written abont 1160, repeatedljr describes the EnglUh in Harold's army as 
armed with sharp giaarmes and hatchets, whereas their opponents fought with long 
lances and swords. See lin. 1S,908, 12,928, 13»437. It may be obseryed, howeyer, 
that on the Bayeuz tapestry the Saxons are represented as combating with the heavy 
axe, bat no weapon appears which resembles the gisarme. In the Royal mandate, 36 
Hen. III. 125S, printed by Wats at the end of his edition of M. Paris, the sheriffs are 
commanded to assemble aU persons irom the age of 1 5 to 60, and canse them '*Jurare 
ad arma,^* according to the amonnt of their lands and chattels ; those who were rated 
nnder 40 shillings land, or from40 shillingsto 10 marks chattels, ** jurati eunt ad faleee, 
ffitarmae, eulteltoe et alia arma minuta,** From this docoment, and the stat. Wint. 
13 Edw. I. c. 6, 1285, it is apparent that the gisarme was one of the weapons in ordi- 
nary use among theinferior ranks of the English army. See Stat. of Realm, i. 97* A 
cnrious description of the conflict of the King of Niniveh, armed with ** gysarme and 
sweord bothe, occurs in the Romanoe of Kyng Alis. line 2302. See ako Havelok, 
2553 ; Ritson*s Metr. Rom. ; Chancer, R. of Rose, 5978. The gisarme was used in 
England as late as the battle of Flodden, 1513 ; it was of two kinds, according to Sir 
S. Meyrick, namdy, the glaiye gisarme, and the bill gisarme ; the distinctiye mark of 
the weapon being a spike rising at the back, as may be seen in Gr08e*s Armonr, pl. 28, 
and SkeIton's Illustr. of the Annonry at Goodrich Court, ii. pl. 84, 85. 

^ This seems to be the same word which is now written joist, derived from the 
French giete, and deooting a beam, so called from gieir^ to rest, to lie along. ** Gyst 
that gothe over the florthe, eoUve, giete." falsg. " Trabee, a traho, quia de und 
parte parietie ad aliam trahitur, a beme, or balke of a house.*' ortus. 

^ The gyterne, getron, or cittem, Tt. guiteme, was a stringed instrument, which 
seems, from the repeated mention that is made of it by Chauoer, to haye been much in 
lavour, probably as an accompaniment to the voice. In the Lat. Eng. yocabnlary, Roy. 
MS. 17 C. XVII. are giyen ** ffiffa, getyme: gigator, getymer." f. 43, b. Ajnongst 
the cnrious representations of musi<»l instmments in Sloane MS. 3983, t. Edw. II. 
f. 13, the harp is called ** giga vet Ura,** bnt the same is named **'arpee,'** f. 4, b. ; 
with the former there is seen an instrament with fiye strings» and the head recuryed, 
which perhaps exhibits the form of the gyteme at that early period. In defanlt of any 
))ositiye information on the obscnre subject of the early history of music, it may be 
stated, conjecturally, that the gyterne is the instnunent which was held in an horizontal 
position, and played either by hand or with a plectram, as may be seen in almost eyery 
representation of the angelic choir, whether in sculpture, painted glass, or illuminated 
MSS. The minstrelB* gallery on the N. side of the nave, at Exeter Cath., sculptured 
in the reign of Edw. III. may be noticed as aremarkableinstance. In Hawkins* Hist. 
of Music, iy. 1 13, afigure is given of the cittera, from Mersennus, Harmonie Uniyer- 
selle, 1636, which represents an instrament with six strings, differing from the Spanish 
guitar in the pear-shaped form of the belly. It was little esteemed, and chiefly used in 
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Gytone.* CanscUorium, kylw. 
Gyvys, or feterys of preBone 

(fettirs of prison, p.) Compss» 
Glacyn, or make a )>y(n)ge to 

shyne.^ Psmitido^ polio. 
Glacynge, or scowrynge of har- 

neys. Pemiiidiunoy perluci-' 

dacio. 
(Glasinge in scomynge, h. p. 

IfUulado.') 
Glacynge, or wronge glydynge 

of holtys or arowys (glansyng, 

8. glaunsinge of shetinge, p.) 

Devolaius* 



Gl AD, or mery. Jocundus, Utusy 

hillaris. 
Glad, and g^tely mery. Jo^ 

cosusj gaudiosus. 
GladyiS*, or cheryn*. HillarOf 

exhUlaroy letifico, 
Gladly, or hle)>ely.^ Libentery 

hillaritery letanier (voluntarie, 

Gladly, or ioyfully. Gaudiose, 

gaudenter. 
Gladnessb-. Jocunditasy hilia" 

ritas, leticia, 
Gladone, herhe.^ Gladiolus, 



plices of lewd resort, or barben' shops. See Nares, «. Cittem. Elyot rendera ^^fldi' 
eula, 8 rebecke, or a gytteme ; '* and Fleming, in his Tenion of Jnnius, glYes " lyricuty 
iyrieeMfJidieen lyra, a player vpon the Inte or cyterae." ** A gitterae, cMre, quiteme, 
giteme, guiterre. A small gitteme, mandore.** shbrw. 

1 A OTTONB, or gnidon, is the name of a sort of banner, or streamer, called in Latin 
ffuido, which Dncange derives from ffuida, a guide. Guidon has been suppoMd to be a 
corruption of guide^homme i and is written " guydhome*' in Harl. MS. 2258, where it 
ifl atated that its length was to be 2i or 3 yardp : *' euery standard and guydhome to 
have in the chief the crosse of St George, to be sHtte at the ende, and to conteyne 
the creste or supporter, with the posey, wmrde, and device of the owner.** From HarL 
MS. 838, it appears that eyery baronet or superior estate should display a banner, if he 
were chief captain ; every knight a pennon, and " euery squier or gentleman his getoun 
or standard.'' It is also directed that both the laat ■hould be slit at the extremity, 
whence probably the getoun was called eenecieorium, as giyen above. In the contempo- 
rary poem descriptiye of the siege of Rouen, A.D. 1415, it is said, 

'* There was many a getoun gay, 
With mychille and great array.** line 1214. 

See Sir Fred. Madden*8 note on this line, Archeol. xziL 396 ; and Retrosp. Rev. i. 511, 
N.S. It appears that a gytone was not only carried in the field, but attached to the 
mast of a ship ; thus, in a bill of expenses for the Earl of Warwick, A.D. 1437, ia a 
charge, " Item, a gyton for the shippe, of Ti^ yardis longe, poudrid fuU of raggid 
staTes, for the lymmyng and workmanship ij #.*' Dugd. Warw. In the Will of John, 
Baron de Graystok, A.D. 1436, ts this bequest: " Ugo fro mortuario meo optimum 
epnim eum totd armaturd med, cotearmour, penon, et gyton', flcc.' *,Wills and Inr. i. 85, 
Surtees Soc. Pftlsgrave gives '^Guyderae, a biuier in a felde, guidom: Gyderae, 
guidon ;*' and Cotgrare has " guidan, a standard, ensigBe, or banner, nnder which a 
troop of men of arms do senre ; also he that bears it.'* 

* This word seems to have implied not onlr to furbish arms, or armonr, but, by 
means of some kind of varaish, to presenre the polish from rust. Sir John PiutoQ 
gives the foUowing direction ; " As for my byU that is gyk, I wolde it were taken head 
to ; there is von in the town can glaser weel I nowe, and eUys late it be weel oylyd.*' 
Palsgraye giyes the Terb " I glase a knyfe to make it bright ; ie/ouriis,** 

s Bleyely, m8. 

4 ** Gladyne, gladiolus, quedam herba,** cath. ano. The nsme gladwyn now de- 
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c. F. euscoruSyaceoluSf c. f. irisy 
c. F. 

Gladsumrsse, idem quod glad- 

KESSE (gladsunnesse, h.) 
Glarym', or bryghtly shynyii 

(bryt shynyn, K.) JRuHlo (elu- 

cidoy eluminoy p.) 
Glasse. Vitrum. 
Glasse wryte (glaswrygh, k. 

wryth, H. wry^the, s.) Vitrarius. 
Glasy, or glasyne, or made of glas 

(glasyn of glasse, p.) Vitreus. 
Glasyn* wythe glasse. Vttro^ vel 

vitrio. 
Gleyme, or rewme.^ Reuma. 
Gleyme of knyttynge,or byy(n)d- 

ynge to-gedyrs (kuttyuge or 

byndinge, H.cutting^, p.yLimusy 

gluten, gludum. 



Gleymowse, or fulle of rewme. 

Reumaticus. 
Gleymyn', or yngleymyn*. Fmco, 

invisco^ 
Gleymows, orlymows. lAmosust 

viscosus, glutinosus. 
Gleymowsenessb, or lymow^s)- 

nesse. Limositasy viscositas. 
Glbmyn, or lemyii*, as fyyr. 

Rlammo» 
Glbmyn, or lemyn', as lyghte. 

JRadio. 
Glemynge, or lemynge of lyghte 

(ly^th, K.) Confiagradoy^flam" 

macio, 
Gleyre of eyryne, or o]>er lyke 

(gleyere, k. gley^yr of eyre, H. 

gley3yer* of eyr*, p.)* Glarea^ 

c. F. 



notes only the IrU fmtidUnmat Linn., bnt probably the more common fpecies, /r*»ff 
Pseud-aeonUf maj be here intended. In Mr. Diamond*s MS. yersion of Macer, it 18 
said, ** Gladen is y-depid in Englisshe, iri» in Liatin, for his flonre ha)> a colonr iike >e 
raynebowe . • Take )>e rootis of H^ erbe, and kyt hem in rounde gobetis, and ryfe hem 
ypon a ]>redet so >at none of hem tonche o)>er, if )>ou wilt drye hem.'* The Tirtues of 
this root are numerous» taken with winci mead, or yinegar ; the foUowing is curious, as 
a cosmetic. *' Do take ij parties of Ms pouder of gladen rotys, and ]>e iij part of >e 
pondre of ellebre, >at some men depen cloflfynnge, and medele bol^e )nse poudres to-gider 
in hony. A plaster of Hs wole purge and dense )>e tice of frekelis, also it wole resolue 
the pockys, and whelkys of l^e faoe.*' Elyot renders **Xyphium, an herbe lyke the 
blade of a sworde, gladen ; it is also called Xyrit; '* and Cotgraye gives " Olayeul, 
come-sedge, com-gladen, right gladen, gladen, glader, sword-grasse.*' 

1 In amedical treatise, Cott. MS. Jul. D. viii. f. 119, b. a pottage composed of 
gentian, tormentil, fennd, and honey, is directed to be given *' for a gleymede stomak, 
>at may no^t kepe mete." 

* Byy(n}dynge to-gedyys, ms. *' Fimm, gleme, orlyme." ortus. Compare clam*, 
or cleymows ; where tibe other MSS. read gleymous. " Visqueux, clammy^ cleaying, bird- 
Ume-like. lotteux, daggy, clammy, cleaying. Glazeux, clammy, fet, clayish.*' cotg. 

s ** Za glaire (Tiifi ceuf, the white of an egge. Aubin d*fm an{ff the white or gleare 
of an egge.*' coto. In the Cant. Tdes, the Chanon's yeoman, enumerating the num- 
berlees requisites employed in alchemy, mentions 

" Unsleked lime, chalke, and gleire of an eye." 

In a curious MS. in the possession of Sir Thomas Phillipps, conoeming the eraft of 
Umning, is the foUo wing redpe. ** To couche gold ; take gleyere, and safferonn grounde, 
and couche on thy golde, whyle hit is moyste." Fox relates that one Margery Backster, 
being accused of heresy, thus dedared her opinion of images ; ** lewd wrights of stodcs 
hew «nd forme such crosses and images, and after that, lewd painters gleere them with 
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Glenar of corne. Spicatovy con" 

spicatory spicatrije, 
(Glene, k. h. p.^ Spicatumy 

CATH.) 

Glbnynge. Conspicacio. 

Glyarb, or goguleye (gloyere, or 
gogyl eye, s. gogyll iye, p.)» 
LimuSy c. F. atraboy c. f. et 
CATH. sirahwy cath. straha^ 
hirquicallus^ cath. et uo. v. 

Glydare. Serptory serptrixy 
c. F. (graditor, p.) 

Glyderyn'. JRutilo, 

Glydyn'. Serpo (gradioTy p.) 

Glydyngb. Serpcioy gressus* 

(Glyynge, &. h. p. Strahositas^ 

Glymeryn'. Eadio, 

Glymerynge of lyghte (lyjt, k.) 
Lucubrumy c. f. et cath. 

GLYSTERY,orglystere(glisere, k.) 
Glisteriumy glisterey c. f. 



Gloffare, or devowrare.^ De- 
voratoTy voratory lurcusy UG. in 
amhrosia. 

Gloffyngb, or devowrynge. De^ 
voracioy voracioy lureatus. 

Gloryfyyn*. Glorifico. 

Gloryyn', or wythe onclene )>ynge 
defoylyn' (wyth ony on-clene 
thyng defowlyn, s. with foule 
thinge to defylyn, p.) ilfo- 
culoy deturpo, 

Gloryowsb. Gloriosus» 

Gloryowsnesse. Gloriositcu, 

Glosare of textys. GloseUor, 

Glosar, and flaterere. Adulator. 

Glose of a boke. Glosa. 

Glose textys, or bookys. Gloso. 

Glosyn*, or flateryn'.^ Adulor^ 
blandiory cath. 

Glosynge, or expownynge. Cr/b- 
sacio. 



colonra.'* The FFench word glaire has alsOi according to Cotgraye, ihe rignification of 
" gravell, sand, and small pible stoneSf or sand mingled with stones ; alao awhitish and 
riimy soil,** in Latin gktrea s hence it is said in Caxton*s Mirrour of the World, part ii. 
c. 85, that ** by Acres the cyte is founden a maner of sande, and there is fonnden also 
of the glayre of thesee, whicheben medled to gydre, and of thyse two myztyons is made 
good glasse and dere.*' Bosworth deriyes glu>e from A.-S. slsre, pellucidum quidvism 

' " Arista eat spicaf an ere of comeor aglene." oaTUS. '* An eyene of come." mbd. 
** A glene, arista, conspiea, Gloy, spicamentum.*' catb. ano. A glene seems to he 
here put for that which is gleaned, from the Fr. glane, the com left for the gleaner. 
*' A glean, a handfuU of corne gleaned and tied up hy the gleaner, or reaper. Kent." 
6p. Kennett*s Gloss. CoU. Lansd. MS. 1033. The MeduUa gives, *' ConapicOy to 
glene, or els to gadyre songles. jirietor, i, colligere apieasj to glene, or to gadre 
songles." MS. Cant. Mr. WUbraham gives songow, used in tbis sense in Cheshire. 

> Gogyrleye, ms. " A gleer, /imitf, strabo, obiiquus." cath. ano. Skinner gives 
the verb to gly as used in Lincolnshire, signifying to squint, or look askance, possibly, 
he obserres, from Ang.-Sax. s^owan, candescerey **q. d, incensii et prm ird fianman' 
tibua oculia conspicere** See Jamieson, v. Gley. Compare gogctlets, hereafter. 

* In the Yision of Piers Ploughman the word ** glubbere '* occurs in this sense, Une 
5874; *' y-g1ubbed,'* Une 3165, meaning gorged with Uquor ; and in the Crede, " glop- 
pynge of drynke," Une 184. 

^ " To glosse, ubi to fiige. To glose, gtosare, glosuiare,** cath. ano. The verb 
to glose occurs in this sense in the later WicUffite Terrion, in which Judges xir. 15 it 
rendered ** glose thin hosebonde (blandire viro tuo.** Vulg.) In the earUer yerrion 
this verse is thus given, ** faage to thi man, and meue hym that he shewe to thee 
wfaat bitokeneth the probleme.*' This signification of vagtn* bas becoi noticed aboYe. 
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Glosyxge, or flaterynge. Adu^ 

lacio, 
Glotone. Gluto, CATii. epuhuf 

K YLW. epulo (voraXy nebuloy P.) 
Glotomye. Guloy crapulcu 
Glovare. Ciroihecarius. 
Glove. Ciroiheca. 
GL0WYN',a8 hoote yryne. Candeoy 

cath. 
Glowynge of hoote fyre, or yryn, 

or ojier lyke (of hote fyre yron, 

p.) Candory cath. corusca- 

ciOy CATH. 

Glu, of festynge. Viscus. 
Glu, or mynstralcye (glw, k. gle, 

p.y MimcOy armonioy c. F. 
Glwyn'. Visco. 
Gluynge to-gedyr. CongluH' 

nacioy conviscaciof cath. 
Gluynoe matere, as paste, or 

oiper lyke ]>at gluythe ij thjrngys 

to-geder. Gluteny c. F. glu' 

iinumy c. f. 



Gluman, or mynstral (glwman, k. 
gleman, p.) Musicusy musica. 
Gluscare, idem quod glyare.^ 

(GlUS K YNGS,u2em ^UOe^GLYBNGE, 

K. p. Strabositas.^ 
(Gnaste of a candel, infra in 

KNAST.) 

GNASTERE(gnachar,K.)iVemi^or. 
Gnastyn' (gnachyn, k.)* Fremoy 

strideoy cath. 
Gnastynge (gnachynge, k.) 

JFremitus. 
GNAWYN',orgnavyn, or fretyn' vn- 

gentely wythe tetbe (wheten with 

the teethe, p.) Rodoy corrodom 
Gnawynge, or fowle hytynge. 

Corrosio. 
GooARE. Atnbulatory viator, 

ambukUrijt. 
GoARE on fote, idem quod fote« 

MANN, supra in F. 
GoBET, lumpe. Prustrumy massa. 
GoBET, parte.4 Pars. 



^ Glu, or glee, denotes properly, as Sir W. Scott obserresi the joyoiu science of the 
InmBtrel, which was called in Ang.-Sax. ^fas* and the mnaician sliSii^an, an appellation 
that denoted idso the pkyer, or joeulator. See Bp. Percy^s Esaay on Minatrela, Sir 
Tristrem, Havelok the Dane, Jamieaon, &c. In the viaion of Piers Plonghman a sin- 
gnlar comparison occnrs, donbtless nsed proyerbially, as an analogons ezpression is at 
tiie present time. Gloton, having drank deep, till ids l^ totter, is said to go 

** Lik a gle-mannes bicche, 
Som tjrme aside, 
And som tyme arere.'' Une 3180. 

* Glustark, m8. Forby explains glosky as signifying snlky in aspect. 

< " 8trideo,fortiter sonare, hcrribilem aonum /aeere, to gnayste. Stridor, gnast- 
ynge." ort. '^ To gna8te,^0»i«rtf, eet Jurorem mentie ueque ad voeis iumultum ex- 
citare i frendere, est proprie dentes eoneutere. A gnastynge, ^emor, eet kominum, 
fremitus b^tiamimJ'* cath. ang. ** To gnaste or gnasshe with the tethe, grineer. 
Gnastyng of the tethe, etrideur, ffrincement,** palso. In the Widiffite Tersion this 
word is of freqnent occnrrence. 

4 l*he word gobbet formerly implied not only a lomp, but generally a pieoe or por- 
tion of anything. In the Wicliffite yersion, ir. Kings, 90, 7, is thos rendered ; " And 
Isaie seide,bringe je to me a gobet of figis (maseam Jieorumy Vulg.) ; and whan )>ei 
hadden broujt it, and hadden putte it on his bocche, he was heelid.'* Among the cnrious 
relics that were carried about by the Pardoner, 
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GoBET, of a thynge kutte (of 
cattynge, k. p.} Scissurcu 

GoBET, of abroke thynge (of hole 
thinge, p.) Frcbgmeth frctg- 
tnentwmy c. f. 

GoDDE. Deus. 

GooDB. Sonui. 

GoDE, idem quod oade, eupra* 

GODFADYR.^ PcUrinuSy CATH. 

fpatriuSf compatery K. p.) 
GoDHED. Dettae, 
GooDLY. JBenignuSy benevolus. 
GooDELY, adv. JBenigne, bene» 

vole, 
GooDLYNESSE. Benignitos, be- 

nevolencia. 



GoDMODYR. Matrinay matemOf 

CATH. 

GoDDOwTER. Filiolay cath. 
GoDSON*, or gosson' (godsune, or 
gosson, s. cossone, h.) FiUohts, 

CATH. 

GooDE WYNE. Temetumt cath. 
GoD 5ATE (God^ote, k. G^od^oth, 

H. Godwolde, p.)^ Utinam. 
GoGULBYE, supra, idem quod 

GLYARE (gogyleyid, limusy 

straboy k. gogelere, s. gogyl 

iye, p.)3 
GoiONE of a poleyn' (goyvn off a 

polene, harl. ms. 2274.)^ Ver- 

tibulumy c. F. cardo. 



n 



He saied, he had a gobbet of the saile 

That Sainct Peter had, when that he went 

Upon the sea, tiil Jeau Chiist him hent.'' Cant. T. ProL 

Sir John Manndenle tays of the applei of Paradise, growing in Egypt, '^and thoghe 
)ee kntte hem in never so many gobettea or parties, OYerthwart, or end-longesi evere- 
more jee scholle fynden in the myddes the iigare of the Holy Cros.** p. 60. ** Qlebat a 
gobet of erthe." med. '' Gobbeti a lumpe, or a pece, monceau^ lopin, ehanteau.** 
PALSO. The derivation appears to be from ** Gobeau, a bit, gobbet, or morsell.*' cotg. 

^ " A goffe, ubi a godefader. A gome, ubi a godmoder." cath. ano. In the North 
goff ognifies a fool, according to Brockett and Jamieson. Cotgrave gives " commire, 
a she-gossip, or godmother, a gomme," bnt the term appears to be now obsolete. 

* The inteijection Goddot, Goddoth, occurs frequently in Havelok the Dane : Sir F. 
Madden, in his Glossary appended to that curious poem, supposes it to be a corruption 
of God wot I formed in the same manner as Goddil for God*8 will, in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire ; a conjecture which appeared to be confirmed by the following passage, 
where it is related that Havelok made a vow to found a priory, 

" And therof held he wel hia oth, 
For he it made, God it woth I " line 2527. 

The word, it ia fortfaer observed, appears to have been limited to Linoolnshire or Lan- 
oaahire, and a aingle instance of its oocurrence is cited firom a poem written in the 
former county, t. £dw. I. From the form, however, of the word, as it occurs in the 
Promptorium, the derivation sppears to be more obviously from A.-S. seatan, eoneedere. 

s llds term ocours in the Widiffite version, Mark iz. 46 ; " If thin yghe sclaundre 
thee, caste it out ; it is bettre to thee to entre gogil-yghed {luseumy Vulg.) into the 
rewme of God, than have tweyne yghen," &c. Pal^r&ve gives among the adverbs, *' a 
goggell, en louehet, Goggle-eyed man, lovehe.^* Junius thinks it may be derived from 
A.^. scesl esede, strabo. 

4 In some parts of England a piece of projecting iron at each end of a roUer, which 
connects it with Hie frame, is stUl called a gudgeon, from the Fr. ^ go^on, the pin 
which tiie truckle of a pulley runneth on ; aUo Uiegudgeon of the spindle of a wheele.*' 
coTO. Among the ezpenses of Thos. Lucas, Sol. Gen. to Uen. VII. in building LitUe 
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G(o)ioNE, fyscbe. Gohiasy gohio. 

(golnuSf p.) 
GoLDE« Aurum. 
GooLDB, herbe.^ Sohequkm^ 

quia sequUuT solem^ elUropiumy 

calendula. 
GoLDEFYNCHE, bjrde. Cardu^ 

eliSy KYLW. 
GOOLDF UYLE,M«pra(m FULE,gold- 

fiile, K.) Sratech in plur.c ath. 
GoLDSMYTH. Aurtfaber. 
GoLET, or throte. CruUury gluma^ 

gulay Dicc. 
GoLFE of come.^ Archeniumf 

KYLW. et COMM. acervus (ar- 

coniumyK. arthonium^ tassisy p.) 
GoLYON, garment (clothe, v.y 

Gunella, gunellus. 
Golvyn', or golvon'. Arconiso. 
GoME yii'mannys mowthe(goomys, 

43.) Gingiva^velgingive^plur» 
GooN*. Ambuloy pergo, vado, ioy 
gradioT (meo, eo, transio, p.) 



GooK a-bowtyn', or w(h)yryllyii 

(wyrlyllyn, s.) Circino, 
GooN a-fome. Precedo. 
(GooN aftyr, s. Succedo.) 
GooN a-wey. Reeedoy discedo. 
Goo be-hynde, or folow (g^n be* 

hyndyn, or folwyn, k.) Se^ 

quor (retrogradior^ p.) 
Goo downe. Descendo^ cath. 
Goo foorihe. Procedo. 
Goo forthe yn a iumeye. Prqfi- 

ciscor. 
GooN yn to a plaoe. Introioy m- 

gredior. 
GooN on fote (g^n afote, k.) Pe- 

dito, c. F. 
GooN owte. Esio, egredior, 
Goo slowly. LentOf c. f. 
Goo to, and be-gyn' a dede. Ag' 

gredior, 
Goo to pryvy, or to shytyn. 

Acello. 
Goowronge. Devio, deUro. 



Saxham HaU, A.D. 1507» are these itema among nmitha* work ; ^* for goions and colars, 
with ij stireppis for my brnge, weiyng 36| Ib.** These were probably for snspending a 
drawbridge. Rokewode'8 Snff. p. 150. 

1 The plant here intended is perhaps the corn marigold, Cktysanthemum segetHm, 
Linn. caHed in the North, gonlanii gnilde, or goles, and in the South golds. See Ray 
and Jamieaon. Thevirtuesof **gowlde" are detailed in the cnrious metrical treatise 
of herbs, Sloane MS. 1571» f. 96, b. Dr. Turner aaya that '* BanvnctUu* ia called in 
English crowfoot or kingeux, or in some places a gollande.'* Herbal, part ii. Nares 
atates that gold is the cudweed, or mothwort, (Snaphalivm Germanieum, linn. 

* A rick of com in the straw laid np in a bam is called inNorfolk, according to Forby, 
a goaf ; every division of the bam being termed a goaf-stede ; to goave signifies to stow 
eom therein. See also Ray and Moore. Tusser uses the yerb to goTC, to make a mow 
or rick ; see Augusfs Husbandry, st. 23. In a shoit Latin-Eng. Vocabnlary of XVth 
cent. written apparently at Creak, in Norfc^k, Add. MS. 12,195, occur '* Gelimo, to 
golue. Ingelimwn, goUe." Palsgraye gives " goulfe of corae» so moche as may lye 
bytwene two postes, otherwyse a baye." 

' Roquefort gives *^ffoU(m,8orteerhabitdeffuerre;** but in &e Promptorium golyon 
and gown seem to be almost synonymous, both being rendered by the Latin ffunellue, 
a diminutiYe of ffunna. The term is used by Gower, where he rdates the exchange of 
garments made by Hercules and lole, in order to deceiye Faunus. 

** He hath hir in his clothes clad» 
And cast on hir his golion, 
Whiche of the skin of a lion 
Was made.*' Conf. Am. lib. ▼. 
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GooMGE, preuy.' Cloaea, latrina. 
GooNGE fyrmar (gongefowar, 

K. H. s. feyar, F.y CloacariWf 

latrtnarivSf comm. 
Goo(n)ge hoole. Gumphus, necc. 



GoRE, or slory.^ Umusy tessequOy 

COMM. 

GooRD. Cucumery cucurbitaf coU 

loquintida* 
GooRE of a clothe.^ Lacinia, c. f. 



1 Tbis word occnrs in the glosses on 6. de Bibelesworth, Amnd. MS. 920, as the 
rendering of/ore^, a phice retired, a " withdraught," as it waa called, 

'* Vn maueyg vint en ma/orere (an henedlond,) 
Ou par deapitfiet/oreyn hier (gonge.)'^ 

Hence the tenn " chambre forene,*' which ia nsed bj Robert of Glooc. la the Seuyn 
Saget it is related that a father and son went together to commit a robbery, and the 
father falling into a pit, bid his 8on cat off hii head, that he might not be recognized. 
He carried the head away to conceal it, 

** But als he com bi a gong, 
Amidde the pit he hit dong.** line 1315. 

Fabyan gives the following tale, 43 Hen. III. *' In this yere feli that happe of the 
Jewe of Tewkysbnry, whiche fell into a gonge vppon the Saterdaye, and wolde not for 
reuerence of his sabbot day be placked oat ; wherof heryng the Erle of Glouceter, that 
the Jewe dyd so great reuerence to hys sabbot daye, tbooght he wolde do as myche to 
his holydaye, whych was Sondaye, and so kept hym there tyll Monday, at whick 
season he was found dede.*' The Medulla gires *' Birea, eloacaf a gonge ; '* and Pals- 
grave *' Gonge, a dranght, ortrait.'* A.-S. Sons» S>^S-*cttl, sanS-py tte, sanS-tun» latrina, 

^ '* Gonge farmer, maieter de bateee cevuree, ffuiffueron, ewevr tTortraitz. I ferme 
a siege, or priuy, Veecure. Neuer come to your newe house, tyll your seges or priuyes 
be fermed, tant que tfoue ayez euri tee orttrayeJ** palso. Thomas, in his Ital. Gramm, 
1548, giyes ** Piombino, a certein instrument of leade, that the gongfermours use.'* 
" Oadouard, a gould-finder, jakes-farmer, feyer of priuies. Maietre phy phy,' k jakes 
feyer, who hath often occasion enough to say, phy.*^ coto. Bp. Kennetl gives tiie 
following note in his Glossarial Coll. Lansd. MS. 1033 : " To farm, to cleanse or empty, 
Bor. OiSbrdflihire ; as, to fiurm kine, to farm a stable or cow-house ; fVom Sa^. feormian, 
puryare, whence the cleansers of jakes or priTies arein some places called jakes-fiu-mers.'* 
Comrare fowar, FOWTif , and ftin. 

> Flory, MS. Slush and gore are generally mentioned together in Norfolk, as Forby 
obseryes, the former expressing the thin, the latter the thick part of the mire. Ang.-Sas^. 
Sor, lutum, Brockett giyes gor, in the Northem Dialect. 

** For gore and fen, and full wast, 
Tbat was out y-kast, 
Togydere they gadered, Y wys.** Lybeans disconns, line 1471. 

4 Laeinia b explained in the CathoUoon to be '' veetii laeerata, vel ora eive extre^ 
mitae veatimenti t " to which the following addition is made in the Ortus, '* vel nodm 
elamidie, a hemme of clothe, or a gore, or a trayne." O. de Bibelesworth says, 

*' Car par deuaunt avez eekoure (lappee,) 
Bi deneoetS eont voe ^lrotmt (sidgoren.)** 

This word is nsed repeatedly by Chaucer, and Tyrwhitt obserret that its meaning was 
not inteUigible. It seems, bowerer, to imply a slit in a garment, whereby a piece is 
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(GoRSTYS TRE,or qwyce treyiupra 

in FYRRYS.)* 

GoosE. Auca. 

GosYS GRES, or camoroche, or 

wylde tanzy.^ Camarocai vel 

tanasetum agreste. 



GosHAWKE. Aucipiterf herodiue* 
GosHERDE. AucariuSf aucaria. 
GosELYNGE. Ancerulus. 
GossYP, mann.' CompateTf c. f. 
(GosYP,woinan,s.p. Commaier*) 
GosPEL. EvangeUum. 



either inserted or taken away, so as to widen or contract it ; thua the attire of the Car- 
penter's young wife is described, who wore 

'' A barm-cloth, as white as morwe milk, 

Upon her lendes, fol of many a gore." Miller's T. 3S37. 

Here it doubtless signifies that her apron was gathered in with numerous plaits, in 
girding it about her hips. Sir Thopas sajs, where he relates his dream, 

" An elf-quene shall my lemman be, 

And slepe under mj gore.** Cant. T. line 13,719* 

Here the expression seems to be one of those conyentional phrases of romance of which 
the meaning cannot be dosely defined, and implying ample coyerings» garments full and 
rich. In Emare» the Queen of Galys is said to be " goodly unthergore,— wordy unther 
wede, — comely unther kelle." Rits. Metr. R. ii. S43. " Groore of a smocke, poynt§ 
de ehemue. ' * pa lsg. " Oheronij the gores of a woman'8 smockei or other lyke gannent * 
W. Thomas, Ital. Gramm. 

> In the North, and otber parts of England, the Ulese Buroptnu^ linn. or common 
furse» is called gorse. Ang.-Sax. sorst, mca, rtibue, See the note on the word 
FYRRYS, above. " RuicuSf a gorst, or a furse." mbd. ms. camt. In the margin 
is the addition in Somner'8 hand, of Ihe Ang.-Saz. words, " cneoholen, fyres." 
Cotgraye gives ** ffeneet eapineuxy furres, whinnes, gorse, thome-broom." 

3 The Poieniilla anserina, Linn. or wild tansy, is called in the North, according to 
Ray, goose-grass, because eatcn by geese. The plant, howerer, most commonly known 
by the name, is the Oalium tqparine, or cleavers, which, as Moore obseryes, is called in 
Suffolk '* guse-grass.*' Dr. Tumer, in his Herbal, 1561, speaks of '* Gooshareth or 
clyuer." Cotgraye gives ** Qrateron^ the small bur called goose-share, goose-grasse, 
loye-man, cleaver, and clayer. Ridbiej cleayer, goose-grasse, &c." Huloet calls the same 
plant '* goslingweede, rueba {aie, ruhea ?) mtiior." 

' 6088YPMANN, M8. The Baptismal sponBors were formerly eaUed gosrips, a term 
which Skinner deriyes ftom Ang.-Sax. God, 2>0tt#, and syb, afinitae, as it were ** eoffnati 
tn Deo ; " and by the Canon law marriage was forbidden between persons thus allied, 
as much aa between relatiyes by blood. In the Lay le Freine, it is related that the 
knight, to whom two sons were born, sent to greet a knight who was his neigfabour, 

" And pray him that he com to me, 
And say he schal mi gossibbe be.'' 

It would hence seem that the term comprised not only the co-sponsors, but tte parents 
of the child baptized. Yerstegan, in his ezplanations of ancient words, obseryes upon 
** Godsip, now pronounced gossip. Our Christian ancestors understanding a spiritual 
affinity to grow between the parents and such as undertook for the child at baptism, 
called each other by the name of Godsib, which is as much to say, aa that they were sib 
together, that is, of kin together through God." p. 175, edit. 1655. Fabyan says of 
the repudiation of Ingebert of Denmaxk by Philip Augustus, king of France, ** yt was 
not longe or she were from hym deuorced for cause of alyaunce of gossypred, or other- 
wise.'' Part yii. c. 342. 
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GoosTE, Spiritus* 
GosTELY. SpiriiualUer. 
GosTELY mann, or womann. SpU 

ritualis. 
GoosTLYNESSE. SpirituolUas. 
GossoMER, corrupcyon (gossum- 



myr, or cormpcion, h. p.)* Fi' 

landryoy ktnugOy cath. 
GooT, beste. Hirctu, edus, capra» 
GoTE, or water scheteljs (goote, h. 

water schedellys, a.y Aquagium, 

sinoglocitorvimy c. f. 



' '* LanuffOf t. lana wperpoma, velfloe tribuli qui poetquam bene eiceatue eet levi 
flatu effertnr in aerem,*' catb. In the Promptorinm an aUusionis madetoanother and 
Btrange supposition regarding the production of gossamer, notioed by Skinner, namely, 
that it waa formed from the dew scorched by the moming lun, and thence, as it seems, 
termed here corruption. It is evident from Chaucer that thia phenomenon had exer- 
cised the ingenuity of curious obseryen in ancient timea. 

** As sore wondren aom on cause of thonder, 
On ebbe and iloud, on gossomer, and on misti 
And on all thing, til that the cause is wist." Squiere'8 T. 10,572. 

An allusion to the anciently receiyed notion occurs in Spenseri who speaks of 

** the fine nets which oft we woven see 

Of scorched dew." 



<i 



As light and thin as cobwebs that do fly 
In the blew air, caus*d by the autumnal sun, 
That boils the dew that on the earth doth lie ; 
May seem this whitish rug then in the scum, 
Unless that wiser men make*t the field spider'8 loom.*' H. More. 

£yen Dr. Hooke advances a oonjecture that the great white clouds seen in summer 
might consist of gossamer. Microgr. 202. Dr. Hulse and Martin Lister first obsenred 
the real mode of its production by a species of spider. See Ray's Letters, 36, 69 ; 
Lister de Araneis ; and the interesting relation in White*s Hist. Selb. The etymology of 
the word is yery obscure ; Skinner suggests ffoeeampine, Fr. ffoet^Hum, Lat. the cotton 
plant. The deriyation proposed in the Crayen Glossary, from its appellatlon ** summer- 
gauze, hence gauze o' th* summeri gauzamer, alias gossamer," is hardly tenable, when 
it is considered that the term was probably received in our language long before the in« 
troduction of the tissue called gauze. An early instance of its occnrrence is in the gloM 
on 6. de Bibdesworthi whose treatise was composed in the time of Edw. I. 

** Reffardet cff lafllaundre (gosesomer.)'* Arund. MS. 230, f. 301. 

** Ftliandray AnffUee, gossomer." Lat. Eng. Vocab. Harl. MS. 1003. " Gossommer, 
thynges that flye in sommar lyke copwebbes.*' pamio. ** Coueraillee, gossymeare, or 
the white and cobweb-like ezhalations which flye abroad in hot Bunnie weather." coro. 
In N. Brit. aceording to Jamieson, it is called also 8nn*dew webs, or moosewebs. In 
German, nnser Frawen Haar, the Blessed Virgin^s hair. See Jamieson, v. Garsmnmer; 
and Nares. 

9 The stat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 33, after setting forth the decayed stote of the fortifi- 
cations of HuU, grants certain duties leyied on the importation of fish, to repair and 
maintain the walls, ditches, and banks, as also ** other clowes, getties, gutters, goottes, 
and other fortresses there,*' for the defence of the town and hayen. Stat. of Rcalm, iii 
873. The stat. 3 and 3 Edw. YI. c. 30, states that the channel of the Gamber, near 
Rye, had become dioked up, in part by castingbaUastinto it, '*and partdy bycause 
dyuen mershes inned take in no water to scower the cfaannell, but lett onte ther fireshe 
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GoTERE. Aquanum^ imhriciumj 
guttato7iumy guttera^ aqua^ 
Uiciumy c. F. aquagiumy ug. v. 

GoTERE vndyr ))e grownde. Ca- 
taduppOf cataracta, c. f. sed 
cataracte in plur, suntfenestre 
celiy nubeSf vel meatus pluvi' 
arumy c. f. {cadadirpa^ p.) 

GoTERE, ad purgandum Jfeces 
coquine, Ruder, cath. 

GooTYS BERDs.^ StiriUum, cath. 
et U6. in stuprum. 

GooT HERDE. Capercus, c. f. 

GoTOWs mann, or womann' (go- 
torous, p.) Guttosus. 

Goton', or nad be trawayle (gotyn, 
orget, p.) Adeptus, adquisitus, 
assecutus* 

GovERNAWNCE. Regimen, gU' 
bemcuno, gubemaculum, 

GouERNOWRE. Gubemator, rec^ 
tor. 



GouERNOWRE of mony yn an 
howsholde, vndur a lorde or 
mayster. Massarius, massaria^ 
cath. in massa. 

GovERNYN*. Crubemo, rego. 

GovERNE a towne. VilUco, vil^ 

licor, CATH. 

Gouernyn', and mesuryn* m 

manerys, and thewys. Moderor, 

modifico, CATH. 
Gowlare, or vserere.* Usura' 

rius, fenerator. 
Gowle, or vsury. Usura,fenus, 
GowNDE of |>e eye.3 Ridda, al- 

bugo, c. F. et UG. v. 
GowNE, garment. Toga, epi' 

togium, Dicc. gunellus, 
GowTE, sekenesse. Gutta* 
Gowton', as candelys. Gutto. 
Grace. Gracia. 
Graceles. Akaris, c. v.vel<icarisf 

c. F. et CATH. ingraciosus. 



water at g^attes ;'* so that the road for shipping was much injared. VoL iv. 72. This word 
i» retained in use in several parts of England ; Skinner and Ray give gowts, a word 
signifying in Somersetahire channela or drains under-ground. Bp. Kennett has the 
following notes in his GIoss. CoU. Lansd. MS. 1033 : *' A ?dde ditch, or water-courBe 
that empties itself into the sea, is called in Romney Marsh a gut, from old Dan. giota, 
serobs: thence gutter, dim. a mill gut, a gote, t. a floud-gate, Northumb. Ang.-Sax. 
Seotan, fitndere,** In the Craven Dialect gote denotes a channel of water from a mill- 
dam, as does goyt in Hallamshire. Jamieaon gives goat and got, a smali trench or drain. 
A similar word occurs in old French ; " Goute : goutttkre, igout,** RoansF. 

1 GooTTB HEBDB, M8. berdc, 8. H. p. " Stirilium, barba capre, et dicitur a ttirid, 
guiapendene ad modum stirie, t. gutte,** cath. 

3 *' Danista, Danus, agowlere, an vserere.*' mbd. ms. cant. The derivation appeara 
obviously to be from g^, in French goule or gole, significative of his rapacious avidity. 

s Skinner gives the word gound as used very commonly in Lincolnshire, signifying 
the ronning or impure secretion of the eyes. It occnrs in the glosses on 6. de Bibe- 
lesworth, Arund. MS. 220, f. S97, b. 

** Vostre regardz est graeiout (Louelik,) 
Mee voe oeyz eunt saeiouz (gundy ;) 
De$ oeez outez la taeye (^ gunde,) 
B de neet la rupye (be maldrope.)'* 

Bp. Kennett, in hls Glossarial Coll. Lansd. MS. 1033, haa thefollowing note : " Gnnded 
eyes, Westm. Goundy, filthy like rnnning sores, Gower. Gunny eyes, Yorksh. Dial.'' 
Ang.-Saz. Tgmi, pus, saniet. Skelton describes the "eyen gowndye'' of Elynoor 
Rnmming. 
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Gracyows. GraciontSf eukarisf 

C. F. et CATH. 

rGRAFFE, infra t» gryffb.) 
(Graffyn', infra in gryffyn'.) 
Grayle, boke (gpray^ylle, harl. 

MS. sS74.y GradaUy vel gra- 

daUe* 

(GRAMB,S.fn/ra m WAYTYNGStO 

don hiuine!)^ 
Gramaryone. GranuUtCfUfgra" 

matica* 
Gramerb. Gramatica. 
Gramercy. In piuraliy has 

gratesy accueativo tantum. 
Grape. Uv€t, 
Grape of grete quantite. JBu" 

maetay cath. 
Grate for brede. Micaioriumf 

DICC. 

Grate for gyngure, or o]}er lyke. 



FricellumfJricteUumf ex cath. 

infrico. 
Grate, or trelys wy(n)dowe 

(treues wyndowe, p.) Cancellue, 
Grate brede.^ Mico, 
Grate gynger (gprate gynjors or 

oder lyke, harl. ms. 2374.) 

Fricticoy CATH,(fricOyCATH, p.) 
Gratynge of brede. MicaciOf 

micaturcu 
Gratynge of g^ngrure, and o]»er 

lyke. Frictura. 
Grave. Monumentumy sepul- 

chrumy tumulus. 
Grave, solempnely made, or 

g^avyn (solenly made andarayyd, 

K. p.) Mausoleumf c. f. 
Gravelle. Arenctf sabulumf 

edam sonde. 
Gravel pytte. Arenarium. 



> A grayle is a Mrvice book containiiig the responaes, or gradalia, so called becaoae 
they are Bimg m gradibu», or by course. It ia thua deacribed by Lyndwood : '* Gra» 
daU—^onitur pro lihro integro, i» quo eotitineri debent offieium atperHouit aqum 
benedieta^ mieearum inehoationee, sive offieia, Kyrie, eum versibue Oloria in ejeeeisis, 
ffradaliat Hallel^fat et traetus, sequentitBf symbolum eantandum in Misad, Ofertorium, 
Sanetus, Agnus, CommuniOf ^e. gum ad ehorum speetant in Miesa solennis deeantam 
tione,** ProTinc. iii tit. 87. At the aynod of Exeter, A.D. 1887, it waa ordained that 
certain books shonld be provided in every parish, at the charge of the parishioners, 
among which is named the gradale, Wilkins, Conc. ii. 139. It is likewise included in 
the constitation of Abp. Winchelsey, to the same effecti A.D. 1305. Lyndw. The 
stat. 3 and 4 Edw. VI. for abolishing divers books and images, enacts " that all books 
called antiphoners, missalsi grails, processionals, &c. heeretofore used for serrice of the 
church, shall be cleerelie and vtterlie abolished, and forbidden for ener to be Tsed or 
kept in this realme." 

* This word, which is found in the Winchester MS. only, is freqnently nsed by the 
old writers. 

*' Bithenk hoa oft rape wil rewe, 

And tom to grame wel griUe.'* Amis and Amiloon, 657. 

'* Lordynges, he saide, y am aschamed, 
And sore anoyed, and agramed." K. Alis. 3310. 

In Havelok the verb to greme occars, line 442, and the adjectiye gram, meaning angry 
or incensed, line 214. See also Senyn Sages, 2703 ; Cant. Tales, 16,871 ; and Jamieson, 
9. Gram. Ang.-Saz. ^rama, molestla, si^mian, irritare. 

s It may be obsenred in the Forme of Cory, and all books of ancient cookery, that 
** myyd,*' or grated bread, was continaally employed in the compoaition of a variety of 
diahes. Palsgrave says, *•* I holde a penny that I shall gimte thia lofe, or yoa can grate 
a rasyn of gynger ; " that is, a root, racine. 
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GrAVR STONE. dpputy CATH. 

Gravyn, or grubbyn yn )>e erthe. 

Fodio. 
Gravyn* yniagys, or o)>er lyke 

(imagery, k. p.) SctUpo. 
Gravyn*, or puttyn ynfre grave, 

or yn ]>e erthe.^ Humo, S^c. 

idem quod beryyn', supra, 
Gravynge in tymbyr, or metaL 

Sculpiura. 
Gravynoe, or delvynge. Fostioy 

fossatura. 
Gr A WNS YRE, faderysfadyr(g^wn- 

cyr, s. gprauncer, p.) Avwy c. f. 
Grawnedams, faderys moder, or 



moderys moder. Afnoy c. f. ei 

CATH. 

Grawnge, or gronge.^ Grangia. 
Gr A w N T E, or grawntynge.* Con- 

cessiOfiHpuUtcioy annutuSyC ath. 

t» annuo, 
Grawntyn*. Concedoy annuoy 

consHpulory cath. 
Gravowre. Sculptor. 
Gravyn', orberyyd (gravon, or 

biryid, k.) Sepultusy humaius. 
GRAVYN'of agrawowre.^ Sculptus. 
Gravyn', or dolvyn'. Fossusy 

confossus. 
Gre, or worihynesse.^ Gradus. 



^ " To graye, ubi to bery. To grave, eetpiiare,fodere, pereolere,/odiiare,pa»iinar€, 
A gniTer, ceepitaior^ euiior^fotsor, A graTjDge, eultura.'^ cath. ano. The yerbto 
grave is osed by most of the old writen in tbe significatioii of digging» and thence of 
depoeiting in the graTe. Ang.-Saz. Snifan,^d^. Sir John ManndeTile giveB a re- 
lation of the legend regarding the origin of the trees of which the croes was formed ; 
that when Adam Bent Seth to craye oil of mercy of the angel that kept Paradise, the 
•Dgel refdsed to give it, '* but he toke him three graynes of the same tree that his fadre 
eet the appelle offe, and bad hym» ala eone as his fadre was ded, tliat he scholde putte 
theise three greynes andre his tonge, and grave him so. And of theise three grejrnes 
sprong a tree — and bare a frnyt, thorghe the whiche frnyt Adam scholde be saVed." 
p. 14. To graye stiU signifies, in the North, to break np gronnd witii the spade. 

* The primary meaning of the word ffrangia, in French grange, or graaee, seems to 
haye been a repository for grain, or, according to Ducange, a threshing floor ; and 
thence it implied the farming efltablishment generally, with its yarious buildings and 
applianoes» as it is accurately defined by Lyndwood, in his annotations on the Constit. 
of Abp.Mepham, Proyinc. lib. ii. tit. i. Spelman oites a MS. in which the name 
Hiomas Atda)>e, that is, at the lathe, or bam, is said to be in French, Thoma» de la 
Oraunge. The term has eyen the more extended sense ei a hamlet ; that is, probably, 
the assemblage of dweUings occupied by the dependants of the fkrm, which, doubtless, 
forming a nucleus, gaye r&e to the greater number of yUlages in andent times. Pals- 
graye giyes *' graunge, or a lyteU thorpe, kameau, Graunge, peiit viilage,'* Huloet 
makes the foUowing distinctions ; " Graunge, or manour place without the wsUs of a 
cttie, iuburbanum. Graunge, or Uttle thorpe, meulu». Graunge, where husbandry is 
exerdsed, cofonia." 

' Grawntb, or grawnte. Co^festiOf ms. grawntynge, k. s. p. 

4 GravtSt*, or a grawowre, ms. off a grayowre, s. 

' Gre is here giyen only in the sense of promotion to honour or distinction, in which 
also the term degree is now used at the Unvfersities. In N. Britain gree has stiU this 
cignificatioB. So Ukewise in Chaucer, Rom. of the Rose : 

'* In thanke thy semioe wol I take, 
And high of gree I wol thee make.** 

It oocun frequflntly in the primary sense of a step, gri, Fr. 
gretogre." ortus. 



'* C/tnM/taM, a goynge firo 
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(Grece, or tredyl, k. h. or steyre, 

p.* Gradus!) 
Gredy of mete (in mete, k.) 

Avidtis* 
Gredy iD askynge. Procojpy c. f. 

importumu. 
Gredy, or hasty. Impetuoms, 

Jhstinus. 
Gredynesse of mete (havinge, 

K. p.) Avidittu. 
Gredynesse in askynge. Pro» 

cacitaSf c. F. 



Grehownde (gresehounde, s.) 

Leporariusy veltres, 
Grey of colowre. GresiuSy elbus^ 

elhidvs, CATH. 
GREYyheest.^ Taxusym^lota^CATH* 
Grey heryd. Canus. 
Greyne of come. Chranum, 
Grbyne, or croppe of come ' (in 

the 5ere, k. yere, p.) Annona* 
G RE Y N Es s e of heere. Canicies. 
Greynys, spyce (spicery, k. p.)* 

Granum Paradisi* 



^ The term grecb seems to be deriyed from the plural of gre, a step. It is that 
used in the Wicliffite Teraion ; '*)>ou Bchdt not stye bl grees {ptr gradtUf Vulg.) to myn 
auteri lest H fil)>e be schewid.*' Exod. u. S6. *' For8o|>e Esdras )>e writere stood on 
)>e grees of tree (ntp^ gradvm liffneum, Vulg.) whiche he hadde maad to speke l>eron.** 
Esd. viii. 4. Compare vr Kings, zziil. 3, and Dedis, zzi. 35. Sir John Maundeyile 
says, in his relation of the state of the great Chau of Chatay, *' the grees, that he gothe 
up to the table, ben of precyous stones, medled with gold." p. S59. Andagain» ** Ves- 
aelle of sylver is there non, for thei telle no prys there of, to make no ▼esselle offe, but 
thei maken ther of grecynges, and pileres, and pawmentes to halles and cbambres.'* p. 
S63. In the version of Vegecius, which is attributed to Trevisa, among directions how 
a strong place should be fortified by double walls, the intenrening space being filledwith 
eartb, it is aaid that tbere should be " in the making of the inner walle, at euery fourty 
or fifty fote of lengthe, esy gresinges fro the playn grounde of the citie up to the walla.** 
Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. f. 100. *' GraduSt & grece, a steppe. GradOf toleede, or greys.*' 
MED. MS. CANT. ** A grece, ^a^ftit ; gradare, i, gradtufaceret velpergradus ducere *' 
CATH. ANO. " Coclea, turnegrece. ** Lat. Eng. Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
'* Scamnumt a steppe or grice, whereby a manne gothe vppe into a hygh bedde. j^Ha- 
baihrumf a pulpit or otber lyke place, whiche standeth on hyghe, wherunto a man must 
go vp by a ladder or grises." bltot. ** Grece to go yp at, or a stayre, dfgri^ palsg. 
" Degri, a staire, step, greese." coto. See Forby's observations on the word grissens, 
which still signifies stairs in Norfolk ; Craven Glossary, v. Grces ; and Nares. 

3 This name of the badger, which waa taken, probably, from its colour, has pre- 
▼iously occurred as synonymous with bawstone. The gloss on the Equivoca of John de 
6arlandi& givea the foUowing ezplanation t ** Tkrt», quoddam animal, a brocke or a grey.*' 
** Graye, a beest, /Are." palso. ** Griaardj a badger, boason, brocke, or gray." coro. 
" Graio, a gray, a brocke, a badger.*' florio. See Holland*s Pliny, viii. c. 38. 

' Croppe or corne, ms. *' jfnnona est seges unius anni, come of one yere.'* obtus. 

** ** Grayns, granellum, quoddam epeciet est." cath. ang. The aromatic qualitiea 
of cardamoms, and grains of Paradise, were anciently much esteemed. Chaucer saysof 
the amorous Absolon, when he prepares to court the carpenter'8 wife, 

" But first he cheweth grein and licorise, 
To smellen sote, or he had spoke with here.*' Miller*8 Tale. 

They are again mentioned in Rom. of the Rose. Gerarde and Parkinson give represen- 
tations of the Afeliguette, greatest sort of cardamoms, Grana Paradisi, or Guinea grains ; 
a pod shaped llke a fig, and fuU of red seed. The true grains of Paradise were brought 
CAMD. SOC* 2 Z 
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Grene of colowre. Viridis, 
Grene place (or herbere, h. p.) 

Vtridivtni vel viretumj cath. 

viridariumy comm. 
Grbnehed, or gprenenesse. Ft- 

riditasy viror. 
Grenyn', or growe grene. VireOy 

CATH. vireecOf cath. et c. p. 
Grennare, or he yst grynnythe. 

JRinctor. 
Grennyn' wythe the tythe, as 

howndys. RingOy cath. et c. f. 
Grennynge. Rictusy cath. 
Grene lynge, fyshe (grenlynge, 

8. grenelynge, p.)' 
Grees, or fetnesse (gres, k.) Sa- 

gimen^aaginay cath, (adepSyF. 
Gresse, herbe (gres, K. s 

Herhay gramen. 
GRE8YN',oranoyntyn wytheg^ese. 

Sagino. 



■i 



Grbsyn', as beestys fedy(n)ge 

wythe gres (beestys in pasture, 

K. fede the with grresse, p.)* 

DepascoTy carpoy cath. her^ 

honieo. 
Gresyngb, or a-noyntynge (with 

grece, p.) Saginacio. 
Gresynge, of beestys fedynge. 

Pastura, carptura. 
Greshop. Cicada. 
Grete, in quantyte. MagnuSf 

groaeuiy grandie. 
Grete HERTYD,andbolde. Mag' 

nanimus. 
Grete hertyd, not redy to bux- 

umnesse. Pertinax^ in/UsihHie, 
Grbte mann, or worthy (man, 

K. p.) Magnas. 
Grete oothe. Jusfurandum^ c. f. 
Gretyn, or wepyn'.* Ploro^ 

CATH. Jleoy lacrimor. 



from the East Indies, but the ordinary larger cardamoms seem to have been likewiae lo 
named. " Cardamome, graioes, or graine of Paradite; dso Ethiopian pepper. Afa* 
niguef, melegettey the spice called grains, or grains of Paradite.*' coto. 

' The iish here intended seems to be the ood or keeling, Morhua vulgariSf Cvw. 
which is called the green fish, probably from its oolonr, but as stated in Willnghby's 
Hist. Pisc. p. 166, from its being taken on the coast of Greenland. It abonnds in Uie 
Northern seas : a multitude of British and Dotch fishermen are occupied in taking and 
preparing it for transport to all parts of Enrope. It is called also habberdeen, Island 
fish, or stock-fish. " Morug^ the cod, or green fish. Morui verte, green fish.*' coto. 
This green yariety, called the Scotch cod, is most common towards the North. 

s In the Golden Legend, Life of St. Paul, there is a relation that the head of the 
saint was fonnd by a shepherd, who " set it up by the place where his shepe greased." 
PalsgraTe gives ** to grease, or grase, asa horse dothe.*' The word, as usnally written, 
is more in accordance with the deriTation, Ang.-Saz. prasian, gramine vesci. Forby 
gives another signification of the ▼erb to graze, as used in Norfolk, namely, to beoome 
coTered with the growth of grass ; in this sense it is given likewise in the catr. ano. 
" to gresse, herbere, herbeecere," 

* " To grete, plorare, et eetera uH to wepe.*' cath. ano. 

" There was mad mnche gredyng, 

Much weoping, much waylyng.*' K. Alis. 7882. 

Hampole in the Prick of Consdence terms the day of final doom 

'* )>e day of greteyng, and of gouieyng, 
)>e day of sorowe >at neuer salle blyne.*' Harl. M8. 6923, f. 83. 

See also R. Bmnne, p. 148 ; the Vision of P. Ploughm. 1099, 1497 ; Chauoer, Kom. 
of Rose; and Jamieson, v. Greit. Ang.-Saz. snedan, srsetan, clamare. 
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GRETTN\or8alutyn\i9a/tt/o,cATH. 
Gretynge, or salutacyon. Sa- 

lutacio, 
Gretynge, or wepyuge. Plora' 

tus,Jietu». 
Grbtly. Valde^ vekementerf 

opido. 
Grete too of ]>e fote. Allux, c. f. 
Greet wythe chylde. Gravidusy 

impregnaiue. 
Grevawnce, or gprevowsnesse. 

Gravamen^ nocumentumy te^ 

diunu 
Grevawn(c)e, or offeDce, or tres- 

pace (offeDce of trespace, K. s.) 

Offentdi aggra(ya)men. 



Grevyd, or a-greuyd yn wrethe. 

Aggravatusy attediatu», 
Grevyn*. Gravoy aggravo, in- 

festOf noceoy cath. 
Grevows. NocivuSf tediosuSf 

gravis (nocuus, k.) 
Grevowsly. Graviter^ tediose^ 

nocenter, 

(GREWELL£,tn/ra tnCROWELLB.) 

Gryce, Bw^me or pygge.^ Por^ 

cellusy nefrendis, cath. «/ c. F. 
Grycb, whyle hyt sokythe. PubeTf 

cath. in depuhisy nefrendisy UG« 

infrendere, 
Gryce, precyowse furrure.' Sci* 

s(i)muSf NEcc. 



* " A giise, poreellvs, ei eefera ubi a iwyne." cath. ano. ** MareassiHf a joung 
wild boare, a shoot, or grice.** coto. Grys occurs repeatedly in this seniie, in the 
Yiflion of P. Plongliman, 450, 21 8S, 4353 : in the glossary, Mr. Wright refers to the 8tory 
of Will Gris in the Lanercost Chron. Skinner cites Gouldman'8 Dict ae the 8ole au- 
thority for the word grice, and proposes a8 an etymon Belg. grii8, cinereus. The word 
appear8 to be now obsolete, or retained only in the diminutive griskin. Bp. Kennett 
in hi8 Gloss. Coll. Lansd. MS. 1033, givea *' grice, a pig ; Uland. griis, vel grys, sue» 
eula j *' and citea the Yorkehire Dial. p. 42, and Donglaa'^ Virgil. See Jamieson. 

* Neccham, in hia treatise denominibus uieusiliumf writea aa foilowe respecting female 
coetume : *' Camisia sindonis, vel eeriei, vel bissi, maieriam sorciaiur (i eapiat.) Pe. 
nula (pane) mantelli sit ex seisimis (jfris)^ vel experiolis {ekureus), stve seureliiSt vel es 
eunieulis, vei ex laeronibus {leeruns); eujus urla (penMie) rii ex sabilinOt ^c." Cott. 
MS. Titu8, D. zz. with an interlinear French glose. This kind of fur ie mentioned by 
John de GarlandiA, in hia Dictionary, among the more costly kinds: ** Peliiparii-^ 
earius vendunt drimum {aL scimum) et urlas de sabeHino /*' upon which the followiog 
g]o88 ia giyeuy ** cirimus est iilud quod diciiur Gaiiice vare, et gris.** Docam. In^dits, 
raia S0U8 PhUip le Bel, App. 501. The eeteem in which it waa held appears from M. 
Paria, who states in hia account of the hononrable reception of the Tartar envoys by 
Innocent IV. A.D. 1248, ** dedit eis vesies preiiosissimas, guas robas vuigariier appei' 
lamus, de esearieio preeeiecto, cumpenuiis etfururiis depeiiibus variis drimorum.** I( 
is not easy to asoertain with precision what is the animal that supplied this fur ; it 
appears to be described by Gesner as the Mus Pontieus, or Venetus, commonly called 
varius, and the fur of which was termed by the Germans Grauwerck. Tbe terms gris 
and vttir seem, indeed, to be frequently used as synonymous, but maoy autborities 
may be cited from which a distinction is apparent. Much curious iuformution on 
this subject, and on the use of coBtly fnrs in general, has been given by Dncange, 
in the first dissertation appended to JoinTilie. Ciiaucer describes the sleeve of the 
monk as "purfiled at the hond with gris" of the finest quality. Cant. Tales, Prol. 
194. Mention occnrs of ** grey and grys " in Vis. of P. Ploughm. 10,065. See 
Jamieson, v, Griece. In the Invent. of the Wardrobe of Hen. V. taken 1423, are enn* 
merated yarions garments **furrez de cristigrey ; " probably a variety otgris. 
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Grtdtryke. Oraticulay craticu" 

lutny CATH. cratis. 
Gryffare, or graffare. Insertor, 
Gryffe, or grafife.^ Surculus. 
Gryffyn*, or graffyn*. Insero, 
Gryffynge, or g^affynge. /n- 

sercio, insertura. 
Gryffown, beest.^ Grifo, grifes, 

C. F. 

(Gryl, infra in grym.)* 
Grym, or stenie (storre, k. stoore, 
. H. p.) Austerusy rigidus, 
Grym, gryl, and horryble. HoV' 
ridusy horrihilis» 



(Grymnbsse, or stomesse, k. 

Btoorenesse, v^usteritas^rigor.) 
Grymnesse, or horrybylnesse. 

Horror^ horrihilitas. 

GrYNDYN*. MolOi CATH. 

Gryndynge of a mylle. Mola^ 

tura, multuray UG. 
Gryndyngstone, or mylle- 

stone. Molarisy UG. 
Gryndyngstone, or grynstone. 

Mola, CATH. 

Grype, byrde.4 Vultur. 
Gryppe, or a gryppel, where 
watur rennythe a-way in a londe. 



' An engrafted scion is called in Norfolk a greft, or grift, according to Forby, wbo 

froposes as an etymon Ang -Saz. S^Kft, sctUptile. *' Grafte, or gryffe of a tree, ente. 
gryffe a gryffe, j> *»/«.** palsg. 

^ This fabuloos animal is particularly described by Sir John Maundevile, in hia 
account of Bacharie. ** In that contree ben many griffounes, more plentee than in ony 
other contree. Sum men seyn that thei han the body npward as an eagle, and benethe 
as a lyoune, and treuly thei seyn sothe Uiat thei ben of that schapp. But o griffoun hathe 
the body more gret, and is more strong thanne viij. lyouns, of suche lyouns as ben o this 
half, and more grct and strongere than an c. egles, suche as wehan amonges us.** He 
/urtber states that a griffin would bear to its nest a horse, or a couple of ozen yoked to 
the plougb ; its talons being like homs of great ozen, and serving as drinking-cups ; and 
of the ribs and wing feathers strong bows were made. See p. 325. Casley observes that 
m the Cotton Library there was such a cup, 4 ft. in length, silver-hooped, and inscribed 
'* Grlphi unguis divo Cuthberto Dunelmenei sacer ; ** another curiously mounted as a 
standing cup, on an eagle's leg of silver, is still preserved in the cabinet of antiquities 
at Paris, in the King's Library, having been brought, at the Revolution, with the spoils 
pf the treasury of St. Denis. A curious account of it is given by Doublet, in his history 
of that abbey, p. 343. From an ancient MS. Invent. of the treasury of Bayeuz Cathe- 
dral, it appearsthat three such talons were there preserved, and on solemn occasions 
«ppended to the altar, as precious rarities. A " come de griffoun " is mentioned in 
the Kalend. of Ezch. iii. 176. The egg was likewise preserved as a valuable curiosity, 
imd used as a goblet; see the lists of the jewels and plate of Edw. III. 1338, ibid. 
pp.l71» 172. " Item.j oef de griffongamis d^argent, odpieet covercle.** Thegriffin 
was assumed by the Le Despenser family, and the upper part appears as the crest on 
the helm of Hugh le Despenscr, who died 1349, ezhibited on his tomb at Tewkesbury. 
^nother strikingly designed representation of this curious animal is seen at Warwict, 
at the feet of Richard Beauchamp, who died 1439. 

3 R. Brunne uses this word in the sense of stem, or cruel. He says of Rufus, 

'* To riche men was he griUe, of pouer held no tales.** Langt. Chron. p. 92. 

It is thus used by Chaucer. See also Amis and Amiloun, 1275, 1802 ; Towneley Myst. 
p. 137 ; Covent. Myst. p. S30; Reliqu. Ant. ii. 166; Jamieson, v. Grylle. 

* ** A gripe, grivhes, v«//«r." cath. ang. This obsolete appellation of the vulture 
has been derived irom Ang.-Saz. gripan, rapere, but more probably from the Lat. 
gryps, or the French. <* Grype, a beest, egripe.** palsg. It must, however» be ob- 
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or watur forowe (a grippull, p.)' 
Aratiuncula, cath. ug. in aro 
(jcupiagium^ K. aquarium^ p.) 

Grypyn. Camprimoy rtmolo, 
CATH. (involo, F.y 

Grypynge wythe )>e hande, or 
oJ)er lyke. Consirictio, com" 
pressio (striccioy p.) 



Grysyl. HorrtduSf terrihilis. 
Grystylle of the nose. Carti" 

lago. 
Grocere, marchawnte.^ Gros" 

sarius, eusedaj c. f. seplesarius, 
(Grome, s. p.) Gromus^ 
Gromaly, herbe (gromely sede, 

K. p.)^ JUilium solis. 



serred that the grype and the griifon are frequently confonnded. '* Gripho, notnen 
ttifU, a grype. Griphes vel gripe, genns animalit, a grype. VuUur est avie magna et 
rapax : ut dieuntt de aere et nan deeoneubiiu condpitt a grype.*' ortus. " Faultour, 
a ▼nlture, geire, gripe, or grap ; a raTenouB bird. Grifon, a gripe or griffon.*' coto. 
Holinshed aays in the Hist. of the Conqnestof Ireland. B. ii. c. 18, that the *' griph or 
geire is a kind of eagle, but such aa is ravenous, and feedeth more vpon carren than 
upon anie foule of his owne preieng ; and for his cowardnesse carieth neither the name 
nor praise apperteining to the true eagle.*' The egg of the grype, frequently mentioned 
as a rarity much Talued, and used as a drinking-cop, is probably to be referred to the 
fabulous animal, the griffon, and may have been merely the egg of the ostrich. Gower 
relates that Albinus kept the skuU of Gurmund, which was fashioned as a goblet, 

*' And polysshed waa eke so clene, 
That no sygne of the scuUe was sene, 
Bat, as it were, a grype'8 eye." Conf. Am. lib. i. 

'* Itemf un eoupefait d^un gripesei gamisex dargent endorrez^ eteant eur un pee de iij. 
kenettes, et le eoverkel enaymellez dideinz et dehore ove ij. kenetts, pois ij. Ib, vf. une. di.** 
liist of crown jewels, &c. 'delivered 1 Hen. IV. 1399* In the same inventory are named 
six ** hanapst** or drinking cnps called "gryppeshey.*' Kalend. of Ezch. iii. 319, 330. 
In the will of William Gascoigne, Lord Chief Justice, dated I419f is mentioned ** ciphue, 
vocatue a gryp ey, ligatue eum argento, et deaurato.*' Testam. Ebor. i. 393. In the 
Invent. of Fountains Abbey, taken at the dissolution, and given by Burton, occurs the 
item, " A grype schill, with a covering gilt, 27 oz." 

1 " Aratiuneula^foesa parva gue inetar suld aratur.** cath. The term grype occurs 
in an award, dated 1424, relating to the bounds of lands of the Prior of Bodmin, as 
foUows : ** The bounde that comyth thurgh the donne— goyng don to another stone 
stondynge of olde tyme in the bank of a grype, — and so the diche (called Kenediche) 
and the gripe, Scc." Mon. Ang. new ed. from Harl. Cart. 57 A. 35. This word is still 
used in Sussez, and many parts of England. In Norfolk, Forby states that a trench, 
not smounting to a ditch, is called a grup ; if narrower still, a grip ; and if eztremely 
narrow, a gripple. See Ray, Brockett, Craven Dial. and Jamieson. A.-S. %Tep, eulcue. 

' The Winch. MS. agrees here in giWng rimolo, a word not found in the Catholicon, 
Involo is there rendered *' in vold aliquid continere^ a vold quod eet media pare manue.*' 

* Marchanwte, mb. The original meaning of the term grocer is defined in the stat. 
37 Edw. III. 1363, respecting ** Marchauntz nomez grossers," so called because they 
'' engroseent totee maners dee marchandieee vendabieef" and kept them back in order to 
«ell at an improved price. Stat. of Realm, i. 379. In the following century they were 
established as a distinct trade ; see the ** Incorporaiio Groceriorum LondJ'* Pat. 7 Hen« 
YI. and another patent in the year following, **pro euetod' mietera Groceria.** Before 
the earlypart of the XVIthcent. their dealingsseemtohaTebecomelimitedtogrocery, 
«8 now understood: thus Palsgrave gives ** grocer, groeeier, eepider.** Seplaeearius 
is ezplained as meaning '* negotiator, qui multa vemtndat.** See Dncange. 

* ** Grumelle, milium, gramen eolie.** cath. ang. The common gromwell, or grey 
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Gronoe, or grange, place. Gran' 
gia {granda^ p.) 

Groyne of a swyne (grony, k. h.p. 
groney, s. grony, orgrowynynge 
lyke a swyne, harl. ms.2374.)1 
Ro9irufn parcinumf icropha 
porcinay kylw. 

Grony, magry, injra in M. 

Gronyn', as seke menn. Gemo. 

(Gronyyn,* or gprochyn, k. gronen 
or grutchen, p. Mui^uro,) 

Gronyn*, or grutchyii priuely, 
quod dicitur (to byd, p.) ^e 
dyvelys paier noster, Mucioy 
CATH. musio, UG. in mugio. 



Grontngb of seke menn. Ge^ 

miius. 
Groynynge of swyne (gpronyinge, 

p.)^ Grunnitue. 
Gronyynoe, or . grutchynge 

(groching, k.) Murmur. " 
Gropyn*, or felyn' wyihe hande.^ 

Palpo. 
Gropynge. Palpacio. 
(Gropys of come, iupra m 

crappe.)* 
Groson, or grocyii' vp, or take 

roony (grete, s.) thyngys to» 

gedur (or take all, p.) Ingroeso. 
GROTEofmony. Grosiui. 



mlllet, lAthoipermmm qfieinaU, Linn. was fonnerly esteemed as a remedyfor tbe atontf 
and otber diseases ; aocording to the obserrations of Gerard, Parkinson, Langham, and 
simUar writers. TuMer enumerates " gromweli seed, for the stone,'* among herbs 
which ongbt to be found in tbe firmer*8 garden. See March'8 Abstract. See also a 
treatise on the ▼irtues of plants, written in XVth cent. Roy. MS. 18 A. YI. f. 76, b. 
wbere the following description is given : '* Granum aolU ys an herbe >at me clepy> 
gromel, or ly)>ewale ; tbys herbe ha)> leuys >at be euelong, and a lytyl white ilour, 
and he ha)> whyte seede ischape as a ston that me clepy> a margery perl." CotgraTe 
gives ** Gremil, ffrenil, the hearb gromill, grummell, or graymiU, peare-plant, liche- 
wall; " and lithoepermum is thus rendered by Elyot: *' an herb which hath sedes 
like stones, and growetb in com, some do suppose it to be grummeU.** The word 
is derived by Skinner " a granis, sc. lapideiSf quapro seminibus kabet, q,d, granUe.^* 
^ Cbaucer says, in the Persone*8 Tale, that '* the Proyeriie of Solomon likeneth a 
faire woman that is a fool of hire body, to a ring of gold that is wome in the gmine of 
a sowe.'' See also the Towneley Mysteries, p. 89. In Norfolk, aocording to Forby, 
a hog's snout is caUed the granny. Compare the Craven Glossary, v. Oroon, and 
Brockett, «. Groin. " Groyne of a swyne, groyngJ'* palso. Skinner deriYes this word 
Irom Fr. '* Groiit deporeeaUf the snowt of a hog.'* coto. Bp. Kennett gives *'gmny 
the upper lip of abeast, Bor, Island. gron, bovisiabrum superius," Lansd. MS. 1033. 

* See the note on obuntoST, as swyne, hereafkr. 

* ** PalpOy i, manibus eontreetare, to groope. Paipalis, gropeable.** msd. 

*' Thise curates ben so negUgent, and slow 
To gropen tendrely a conscienoe.'' Sompnoure's Tale. 

" He gropeth nndenly (eontractat) children and maydens." horm. ** I grope a thyng 
that I do nat se, or proue a thynge, ie taste. 1 grope, as one dothe the waU or place 
whan he gothe darkelyng, ievasH taston,** palso. *' Tastonner, to fed, grope, toucb, 
handle, stroke. FnUller, to grope, search, feele ali over.'* coto. Thomas, in his 
Italian Grammar, gives '* tentone, gropyngly, ashethatgoethintbe derke." Ang.-Saz. 
Sropian, palpare, 

« The word oropts is giyen as it is prorionsly found in the ms. ; but the reading 
k possiUy corrapt. The Winchester MS. instead o£ cbappb, or gropysi gifes crap» 
or crappis of cora'. " Aeus, ehaSe, or craps." mio. m«. camt. 
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Groton, or ingrotoii wythe mete 
or drynke (gprotyyn, or ingrotyyn, 
K.) Ingurgito. 

Grovb, Tytyl wode. Lucus, 

C. F. 

Growblle, or grrewelle.' Zt- 
gumeny puUfJurinaciutih c. f. 
Jarratum^ ug. »n frangOy 
grumusj gruellum^ comm. 

Grovblynoe, or grrovelyngysi 
adv^ Suppine (reeupiney s.) 

Groveltnge, nom. Suppinue 
(reeupinuef 8.) 

Growyn', or waxyn'. Cresco, 

CATH. OrioTy UG. 

Growtn agyd. Seneo, 
Growe BLYNDEy or lame. 
Growe ballyd. Calveeco* 
Growe blake. Nigreeco* 
Growe bryghte, or clere. C%»- 
reeco. 



Growb eld, idem quod growb 
AGYD, eupra (growe olde, p.) 

GRO WE GRENE, t^m ^t<0<^GRENYN, 

eupra. 

GrOWNE HARD£jrnJlirtf«CO,CATH. 

Growe neschb. Mollesco. 
Growe oldb, as clothys or o^r 

thyngys lyke, )>at weryn' (weryt, 

K.) Veteraeco, cath. 
Growe rbede. Ruheeco, 
Growb sowyr, or sowryn*. 

Acesco. 
Growe whytb. Alhesco, 
Growb wood, or ma(d)de (wod, 

K. woode, or madde, or oothe, s.) 

Fureeco* 
Growe yongb. Juvenesco» 
(Growb wyldb, p. Indomesco.) 
Growyngb, or waxynge (or 

spryngynge, infra.) Crescencia. 
Growndb.^ Fundum. 



^ ** PuU eit eihti» ex aqud et/ermd/aetus; dieiiur epeOo, quie pellit infirmitatem, 
Anffliee, grnell or pappe." ortus. " Grewelle, pul», Growelle, ubi potage." cath. 
ANO. " Oru», gmell, or water whereiii any oome ia boiled, come-brotii. Orgtef bariy 
gmeU." COTO. In Huloefe Dictionary the term is applied to food tbat is not Ikrina* 
ceons. '* GreweU, 0/ti«, putmentumf Momae, Grewell, foroet, or itewed brotb, i^eUa, 
(^gMa, 

9 In Norfolk and Snffolk the phrase " to lie grabblingi," or irith the foce down- 
warda, is stiU in nae. See Forby and Moore ; lee alao Jamieion, v. Orafeling. " Gra- 
folynge, ncpmtM. To make grafolynge, M(j»tii«re." cath. ano. " Groneljng, eottcA^ 
h detu.** palso. In the Towneley Mysteries, where Inac, abont to be lacrificed, quakea 
for foar of the bright sword that was held over him, Abraham speaki thna : 

'* Therfor grofiynges thon shalle be layde, 
Then when I stryke thou shaUe not see.** p. 40. 

Horman says that " a fuU stomacke is digest with watchei and slepynge grouelynge 
{pnmd in/aeiem dormitione.y' Dr. Turaer, in his Herbal, directs that Aite-stones 
should be planted " groveUng.*' In the Romance of Kyng Alis. the word ** wombe- 
iTng" occurs in a Uke ■igniflcatJon, line 5647. Chaucer nses "groiT" repeatedly in 
tiie sense of prostrate. 

** And grofr he feU all platte upon the ground." Prioresse's T. 13,605. 

s " A gnmde, ytnulsMMft/iiiit, fimdm», frtntAi, grundatorium*^ cath. ano. The 
word ground has in the old writers the sense of the bottom of anyUung, as the deep or 
abyss. Ang.-Saz. ^oisA,fimdM». Gower naes the ezpresaloa ''a groundlesa pit,** and 
in the Golden Legend it is related that seven derils were sent to bnrn tfae ahip m which 
the reUcs of St. Stephen were translated, ** but the anngeU of our Lorde plunged them 
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Growndb, or flore. Aretu 

Grownde of byggy(n)ge, or fun- 
dament (of a byldyng, s.) JFun" 
damentum^fundus, c. f. 

GROWNYDYD^growndid, K.ground- 
ed, p.) Fundatus. 

Growndyn', or sett a grownde. 
Fundo. 

Growyndyn* yn a mortere 
(growndyn, k. s. grounden, p.) 
Tritusy pinsus^ cath. pilatust 

CATH. 

Growndyn yn a mylle. MolituSf 

multUSy CATH. 

Growndesop£ of any lycoure 



(growndynge soppis off lycure^ 
HARL. Ms. 2S74, grownd sope, s. 
grounsop, p.)^ FejPy sedimen, 

Growpe, where beestys, as nete» 
standyn (grovpe of netys stal, 
K. groupe of a netys stall, h. p.)^ 
Musitatoriumy K yl w. hozetarioy 
UG. V. (musaiorium, k. h. 
mussatorium^ p. stMisorium, s.) 

G RO w P£ jn a hooTdejtncasfraturcu 

Growpyd, as boordys, or o]«r 
]>yngys. Inca^tratus* 

Growpyn* wythe an yryn, as gra- 
vowrys.* Runco, cath. in 
runcina (incastroy k. p.) 



(the devils) downe in to the gronnde of the see.*" Hence it also signiiies the lowest 
part of a building, the foundation. Robert Brunne speaks of ** |»e gronndwalle )>ik " of 
Berwick Castle (Langt. Chron. p. 210.) ; and in the contract for bnilding Fotheringbay 
Church, A.D. 1435, the foundations are termed "the ground-werk.** Mon. Ang. iii. 
Sir John MaundeTile gives the Greek inscription which was seen on the rock whereon 
the cross of the Savioor had been set, thus rendered : *' Quod vides est fundamewtum 
(iSdo-iO totiusfidH hujua mundit that is to seje, that thou seest is ground of alle the 
feythe of this world." p. 93* Palsgraye gives " grounde, the botome of a foundation of 
any thyng,/onrfa/to«.'' 

i " Grounde soppe in lycoure, pain trempS. Groundes, lyse of any lyconr, /t>.'' 
PAL86. The term appears to imply a sop or sippet, by which the dregs, still called 
the grounds, may be soaked np. 

* A grup or groop signifies in NorfoUc a trench, narrower than a ditch, as has been 
observ»i in the note on the word 6b.tppb. In the North the term retains the signifi- 
cation assigned to it above. See Brockett, Craven Glossary, and Jamieson. Bp. 
Kennett likewise notes this use of the word : ** groop, or grupe, a ditch or trench, es- 
pecially that which runs across the length of the byer, or cow-house ; jBOr." Lansd. 
MS. 1033. Skinner suggests the derivation from Ang.-Sax. Sroepe, latrina, tcobs» 
" AftfMorttcfff, a grope." ortus. '* A grupe, minaori^an.*^ cath. an6. Gouldman, 
in his Dictionary, 1664, gives " a groope in stables and houses, minihorium^** from 
" minthoSj dung or ordure.'* kltot. yHvOos^ ttercus. Ugncio gives the same ezpla- 
nation which u found in the Catholicon, " intit«a/ortt<m, loeus ad mingendum, quod 
recipit ttrfTtom." The reading of the Winchester MS. agrees with that of the Harl. 
tezt, musitatoriumt but the word appears to require correction. 

s ** Runco fto grope. Runeo, a gropere. Runcinat a wedehoke, and a gropynge 
yrone." med. mb. cant. ** Rundna est quoddam ariifieium /abri liffnarii gracile et 
reeurvumf quoeavantur tabule, ut una alteri eonnectatur; ^ngUce^ a gryppynge yron." 
0RTU8. "A grnpynge yrene, rvneina*^ cath. an6. This implement, which, as it 
has been observed in the note on the word formgwrs» waa probably similar to 
what 18 now termed a gouge, called by PtolsgriYe '' formour or grublyng yron ; " and 
uaedtofonn grooTes or indsions. Ang.-Saz. gnep, euleus. Pafigrave gives the Terb 
** I growpe (Lydgate) sculpe, or suche as oonlde grmne, groupe, or came : this word ia 
Bat Tsed in comen spetche." 
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Growptnge* InctuiraciOf c. f. 
Grow(p)ynoe or gravynge yryn' 

(growpinge yron, k. p.) JRun- 

cinch CATH. scrophina, cath. 
Growte for ale.^ GranoTnellum, 
Grubbare in ]>e erthe, or o]»er 

^ynggys (grovblare, h. grrow- 

blar, p.) FoMOVy confoasor^fos' 

satrix. 
Grubbyn' yn tbe ertbe. JFodicoy 

cath. et c. p. 
Grubynge (grubl^mg, h. g^owb- 

linge, p.) Confossio, 



(Grubbyngb yryn of gravowrys, 

supra in formowre, et in 

grow(p)ynoe yryn'.) 
Grudgynge of sekenesse. Suh- 

murmury cath. 
Grutchare (gruchar, K.) Mur- 

muratory murmuratrix. 
Grutchyd. Murmuratus, 
Grotchynge. Murmuracioymur- 

mur, CATH. 
Grutchon (gruchyn, k.)^ Mur- 

murom 
Gruntare. Grunnitor, 



1 In the Ortus offromelltim and granomellum are rendered '' growte ; " and idrO" 
mellum is explained thiu : ' ' potue ex aqud et tnelle, Afiglic^ mede or growte." *' Growte, 
idromelium, affromellumf aeromellumf fframmelium," cath. ano. This term properly 
implies groond mdt, or the first infiision preparatory to brewing, which is thns diitin- 
guished in Harl. MS. 1002, f. 114. " WortCi eiromellum^ eed growte dicae affromellum.'* 
Ang.-Sax. srut,yiir, cotidimentitm cereeieuB. In medieval I^tin it was caUed ffrutum, 
OT ffrudttm; see in Rokewode*8 Hiat. Suff. pp. 31, 39, a document in which mention 
occurs otfftitdum ordei, In old French malt waa called ffru, or ffrtut, according to 
Roquefort ; but PalagraTe gives the word *' grout that serueth to brewyng, in Fraunce 
there is none Tsed." G. de Bibelesworth, who wrote in the reign of Edw. I. gives a 
curious acoount of the mode of brewing, in which '* grout*' occurs as a gloss on the word 
'' berzize,** which is not found in the Glossaries, and may possibly be a barbarous com- 
pound of bere, a drink, or ber, barley, and zt/Aicm, which, according to Borel, was the 
Gaulish appellation of beer. The term grout is not used in the detailed account of 
brewing given by Harrison in the description of England, B. ii. c. 6, Holinsh. i. 169. In 
the North, according to Coles, Ray, and the Crayen Glossary, grout signifies wort of 
the last running. Bp. Kennett gives the foUowing note : " Grout, growt : in Leices- 
shire the liquor with malt infused for ale and beer, before it is fiilly boiled, is called 
grout, and before it is tunned up in the vessel, is called wyrt, or wort. A.-Sax. S^ut, 
tuwa certfieia, They have in the West a thick sort of ale, which they cali grout-ale, 
aod it is in most places a common proverb, as thick as growt. Kilian, grauwt, cotidi'» 
tnetittim cerevieia.** Lansd. MS. 1033. The term was not, perhaps, ezclusively 
confined to denote farinaceous miztures for the purpose of brewing ; ihus land in 
Addington, Surrey, was held by the seijeanty of making in an earthen pot in the royal 
kitchen, on the day of coronation, a mess called " diligrout,'' as stated by Blount, 
in his Jocular Tenures, p. 50. In the Plac. Cor. 39 Hen. III. it is called ** le meee 
de ffffron,** or if compounded with fat, it was termed *' tnaupiffyimm.** 

* In the Wicliffite version the followiog use of this verb is found, Jos. z. 91 : '* No 
man was hardi to grucche (e)>er to make pryuy noise, mutire, Vulg.) aacnus )>e sones of 
Israel." Sir John Maundevile speaks of '* the welle that Moyses made with his hond 
in the desertes, whan the people grucched, for thei fownden no thing to drynke." It 
it said in the Golden Legend, that '* when the herte is fnll of grace, hym oughte not 
grutche by impacyence." In the Vision of Piers P. and Chaucer's works, the word 
occurs frequently. " Fremeo, i. murtnurare, to grudge. Murmuro, to grutche. Su" 
ettrrium dieitur miurmiuratio, a gmtcbynge." ortub. '' To gruche, dedifftutri, mttr- 
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Grunttnoe* GrunnUfu, 
Grunton , as swyne.^ Grunnio. 
Grute, fylthe.^ Limus, 
Gu6AW,3 idem quod flowte, 
pype, iupra in F. ; et giga, 

KYLW. 



GuMME. Cfummaf vel gummd, 
CATH. et c. F. et UG. in gutta, 

(GuNNE, 8. v.y Petrarioy dicc. et 
COMM. mangonale^ ktlw. mu- 
rusculumy c. f. gunnaj et idem 
eetjictum (magonaley p.) 



murare, mtmare, eueurrare. A ginclier» «imcrro/' &c. catr. ano. PalBgraye givet 
the Yerb ** I gmtche, groadge, repyne, or mimnare against a thyng ; ie grommette, &c, 
I haue a greater thnute than I waa wonte, as lycke folkes that be gmtched of an azes. 
I groudge, as one dothe y^ hath a grondgyng of the azes, tefrilonne^ and iefiremie. I 
groyne, I gmtche, or munnure agaynat a thyng, ie ffrongne, ie gremmelle. ' ' Skhmer woold 
seek a derivation from the French. '* Gruger, to gmdge, repine, mutter." coto. 

^ *' Grwmio, to groone, as a sowe. Gr»fifit7tf«, gronynge.'* mbd. ms. cant. Ang.- 
Sax. srunnan, grunnire. Horman says that '* swyne wode for loue groyneth (eubani) 
and let passe from them a poyson called aprine." Compare grotntngb of iwyne» 
above. PalagraTe gtves the Terb '* I gmnte, as a horse dothe whan he is Rpored, or as 
any beest dothe whan he complayneth, ie groigne, and ie groneCf ezpressed in I gmdge." 

' GuRTB, Ms. In all the other MSS. as likewise in the printed editions, the word 
grat 18 giTCD, which seems to be the correct reading, as appears also by its place In 
alphabetical order. Ang.-Saz. Si^t, puhrie. 



•c 






The toun dykes on every syde, 

They wer depe, and ful wyde, 

FuU of gmt, no man myghte swymme.*' R. Coer de lion, 4339. 

> VariouB etymologies haye been proposed of the word gugaw, in its ordinary sense ; 

Crepundia, toyes or gugawes for children, aa rattels, clappers," &c. Junius, by Higins. 

Baiiole, a trifle, whim-wham, gugaw, or small toy for achild to play withall." coto. 
Skinner suggests Ang.-Saz. ^egs^, nugte, or heawsas, timulaehra, or the French word 
joyau, but gogue or gogaille seems more nearly to resemble it, and signifies, according to 
Roquefort, '* bagatelle, plaieanierie. Gogoyer, se rijouir,''^ &c. It would, however, 
seem that the word is here giyen as synonymous with flute, and the inquiry suggests 
itself whether it had originally denoted some musical instmment, and thence been used in 
a more general signification. According to Roquefort there waa a wind instmment called 
gigue, and this statement corresponds with the observation of Ferrari, that ^a, Ital. may 
be derived from yiypas, a kind of flute. It is singular that, according to Brockett and 
Jamieson, a Jew*s narp is called in N. Britain a gewgaw, but in that instance, as like- 
wise here, in the Promptorium, it seems probable that the term is used merely in re- 
ference to that with wluch idle disport may be taken, like trifles in childhood. 

^ *' A gunne, JUndibalum, murusculum. A gunner, fundibalariut, Jundibalieta.** 
CATH. ano. written A.D. 1483. The difficulty of ascertaining with precision the period 
of the introdnction of engines from which missUes were propelled by means of gunpowder, 
arises chiefly from the circumstance, to which allusion is made by Selden, that the 
term gun, snpposed by Somner to be merely a contraction of mango, or mangona, may 
have been used to denute some engine of war, long before tfae appUcation of gunpowder 
to snch purpose. Mr. Douce obserres that the earliest mentioB of " gonnes " is 
found in the Romance of Kyng Alisaunder, line 3S68 ; but in his note on &et passage 
he says that it must not be conduded that they were used with powder, as originally 
they might have bcen engines of the catapult kind. Weber, Metr. Rom. iii. 306. The 
same remark applies to tiie account of the siege sustained by Kynge Aragus, who 
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GuNNARBy or he ^t swagytlie a 
giiime. PetrariuSf mangonaUus. 



GuRNARD, fyBshe. OumarduSf 
gaiius marinuSf comm. 



.« ordeyned hym fnl well 



Witih gonnes, and grete etones ronnde 

Were throwen downe to the groonde." Syr Tryamonre, 955. 

In the ATOwrnge of Kyng Arther, a **giinne" ie mentioned, the effect of whieh is 
compared to lightning, bnt it ia still donbtfnl whether the term ahould be nndentood 
to imply a projectile impelled by any ignited substanoe, or merely filled therewith. 

" There came fliand a gunne, 
And lemet as the leuyn." St. 65, edit by Mr. Robson. 

It seems very probable that the miBtile here intended was a tube filled with Greek fire, 
or feu volant. In aereral MSS. of the Practica of John Ardeme, a surgeon of emi- 
nence t. Edw. III. instructiona are found for compounding '^/eweg Grepois** and 
**fewe»volaiiU : " the latter being a liqnid miztnre, deacrlbed aa of an oiiy nature, with 
which a pipe being filled, and ignited by a match, would fly in any direction. A figure 
U giyen in the margin. He prooeeds to deecribe '*/ew« vofan^" of another kind. 
*< Pemexj, IL de eoififire v{f, de eharbonet de eaus, (t. weloghe.) ij, U., de etUpetre, xq, U, 
ei lee fetez bien et eotehnent fnottdre enr un piere de marbre, pui» bultez le poudre 
parmy tn eotUle couerchirf. Ceet poudre vault & gettere pehttee defer, ou de plom, ou 
ttareyne, oue vn inetrument qe Pem appelle gonne." See Sloane MSS. 335, 795. A 
detailed account of paBsagee in andent documeDte or chroDicles wbich throw light on 
this obscure Bubject has been giTen by Sir S. Meyrick, inhis Crit. Enquiry» and a paper 
on the hiatory of hand fire-arms, Archsol. zxii. ; and likewise by Mr. Archibald, in 
his description of ancient artillery discoyered on the ooajst of Lancaahire, Archeeol. 
xzviii. It may here suffice to state that gunpowder was known in Westem Europe 
about the middle of the Xlllth oent. ; and that the earliest recorded instance of its use 
tn war, in this country, appears to haye been in the first ezpedition of Edw. III. against 
the Scots, in 1337» when artillery, termed by Barbour *' crakys of wer/* was employed. 
See Jamieson. Tliere can be no doubt that Chaucer uses the term " gonne," to signify 
an engine charged with gunpowder ; as in the foUowing comparison : 

'* Swift as a pellet out of a gonne, 
When fire is in the pouder ronne." Honse of Fame, B. iii. 

The Household of Edw. III. as appears by the ordinances which commence 1344, printed 
by the Ant. Soc, comprised *' Ingyners Ivij. Artellers yj. Gonners yj.' ' Their daiiy pay in 
time of war was Sd. The inyeDtion of hand fire-arms is assigned by Sir S. Meyrick, on 
the authority of BUlius, to the Lucquese, in 1430 ; (Archseol. zzii. 60) yet a prior use 
of some weapons of the sort seems to be indicated. In an Inyentory of the arms and 
effects of Sir Simon Burley, taken apparently after his ezecution, 1388, and now in the 
possession of Sir Thomas PhiUipps, among ^'petitee choeee h Baynard CasteU," is 
named **j. petit gonne de feerS^ In the PeU Records, 1 Hen. IV. 1400, paymenta 
appearfor '' quareU gunnes," at 7«> each ; for saltpetre, sulphur, and wadding ; andthe 
contemporary eridence of Monstrelet shews that '' baetone afeu " were among the arms 
of the EDglish sent to the relief of the siege of Orleans, in 1438. Hand-guns are named 
among purchases for the defence of Holy Island, 1446 ; and were used at the siege of 
Caistor, in NorfoUc, about 1459. Paston Lett. iv. 316. In the version of Vegedus at> 
tribnted to Treyisa, and completed 1408, in the account of miUtary engines, aUusion is 
made to '<grete gonnes that shete now a daies stones of so grete peyse that no waUe 
may with-stonde them ; as hathe be wele shewede bothe in l^ Northe cuntre, and eke 
in the werres of Wales.*' B. iv. c. 99, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. 
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GuTTE,ortlianne. Viscusy sumen, 
Gutton\ Exentero. 

Haburtone, or bawberk (habu- 
rion, K. p. haburgyn, s. habu- 
riune» harl. ms. 2S74.)^ Xo- 
rica* 



Hachet, or bakchyp. Securt' 

CulOy CATH. 

Haddok, fyscbe. Moriuti kylw. 
Haoas, puddjnge (bakkys, pud- 

dyngyS) s. bi^ys, h.)^ Tu^ 

cetuniy UG. in Umdo. 
Haye» net to catcbe conys wythe 



^ The term habergeon appeart properly to be a diminutiTe of hawberk, althoagh here 
giyen as tynoDymouB. Wace, tn tus Roman de Rou, written abont 1160, describes the 
Conqueror aa armed, at the battle of Hastings, with a ** boen hauberts " bnt Odo, his 
balf-Drother, Biahop of Bayenz, who oould not decoronaly asanme the complete militarj 
eqnipment, and rode with a staff merely to stimnlate the combatanti, pnmded himself 
wilh this partial defence. 

" Vh kaubergetm avait witUf 
Detorune ehemUe bkmeheJ* T. ii. 280, edit, by Flnqaet. 

The precept of Randolph III., Earl of Cheater, to his barona, abont the doae of tfae 
Xlllth cent. requires that their knights and free tenanta ahonld have '* lorieoMt et Aa«- 
hergeUa; *' and the ordinance of Hen. III. 1252, '* evq^er juratie ad amut,^ directa 
that every man, according to the rate of hia land and chatteU, ahould arm himaelf 
either with the /ortca, the hahergetumj called idao in this document haubercu»t or the 
perpunctum. The aUt. of Wincheater, 13 £dw. 1. 1285, makea the aame diatinction 
between the ha:uberg\ hat^ergeon, amd parpoint, to be nsed by the three clasaes re- 
spectiTely, according to their aasesflment. Stat. of Realm, i. 97. From these anthoritiea 
it ia evident that the habergeon was a defence of an inferior description to the hawberk ; 
and when the introduction of plate armour in the reign of Edw. III. hadsupplied more 
conTenient and effectual defenoes for the lega and thigha^ the long akirt of tiie hawberk 
became superfluoua ; from tliat period the habergeon alone seems to have been wom. 
Tliis, in ita tum, being auperseded by the cuirass, was reduced to the mere apron of 
mail ; but at the time when the Promptorium was compiled, the expensiYe nature of 
plate armour cansed its use to be restricted, and combatants of the lower dasses were 
content to arm themselTes with the brigandine, or the habergeon. The yalue of three 
** hauburiounes,'' in 1374, was 13 marks : See Invent. of Edw. de Appelby, Sloane Cart. 
xzzi. 2. Milan was celebrated for the manufactureof this defenoe : in a document dated 
33 Hen. VI. relating to armour ddivered out of the Tower, are meutioned '* haberg'onsy 
some of Meleyn, and some of Westewale," that is, probably, Westphalia, or the Wes- 
terwald, where the iron-works of Solingen have long been in repute. Archaeol. zri. 125. 
In the Inventory of Sir John Fastolfe*8 armoury, 1459, are likewise found '* iij. har- 
buryones of l'Milayne." ArchsBol. zzi. 271. In the WidifSte version Goliath is said 
to baye had '* a brasun basynet on his heed, and he was doHd wi> an haburion hokid 
Te^er mailid, loricd equamatd," Vnlg.) ** He shal do>e ri^tfulnesse for an haburioun 
(pro thoraee, Vulg.) and he shal take certeyn doom for a basynet." Sapiens, y. 15. 
** BiliSf loriea gue eontexiiur duobue Hciis accumulaiie, a hawbergion ; ita trilix, 
PoHcerium est ioriea, an haberyon." ortus. *'An haberion, lorica; hec trilex ett 
loriea ea tribu» (lictii) co^fecta,** cath. ano. *' Haulbergyn of mayle, aulbergon^ 
haulberion,*^ palso. See Ducange, v, Halsberga; and Jamieson, v. Awbyrchowne. 

> This dish, now considered as almost ezdusivdy a Northera delicacy, seems tohave 
been anciently in more general esteem. A curious metrical recipe is found in the IMer 
Cure cocorum, Sioane MS. 1986, f. 103. '* Omaeue, i, tripa vel ventrieulu» gui con- 
tinet alia viecera, a trype, or a podynge, or a wesannt, or hagges. ISieetum, hagas ; 
tuceteriue, hagas maker." oktus. " Haggas, a podyng, caUette de mouton,*' palbo. 
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(liay nety p. hanet, w.)^ Coisitf 

c. F. 
Hayyn' for conyys. Caasio, c. f. 

in cassis. 
Hayl. Grando. 
Haylyn'. Grandinat, 
Hayryf, herbe (harryyf, s.y 



JRuhea, (suf) vel ruhia mtnor, 
et major dicitur madyr. 

Hayyr, or hayre.3 CiUdum. 

Hayht, harry,^ 

Hakeney, horse. BajuluSi egui- 
ferus, 

Hakkyn*. Sectulo, 



** Gogue, a 8beep*8 pauiicb, and thence, a haggas made of good herbs» choptlard, spices, 
eggs, and cbeese." coto. *^ T\ieetum, a meate made with chopped fleshe, lyke to a gygot, 
or aiowe." elyot. See Jamieson, and Dr. Hunter'8 Culina/anntlatriif MedicituB, 

1 Forby ezplains hay-net as signifying in Norfolk ** a hedge net, a long low net, to 
preyent hares or rabbits from escaping to covert, in or through hedges." See also 
Moore. In a lease dated 157S, in the manor of Hawsted, Suffolk, the landlord resenres 
the right of " hawking, haying," &c. that is, rabbit-netting. Cullum's Hawsted, p. 198. 
'* Haye, a net for connes, boureettee d, chateer.** palso. *' Tendere plaffas, to pytche 
hayes, or nettCB. Casaei, nets which may be called haies.*' elyot. " ToUei, toUs, or 
a hay to inclose or intangle wild beasts in. Pan, a toyle or hay wherewith wild beasts are 
caught.*' COTO. The word is doubtless deriTed from Ang.-Saz. haes» or hese, ieptutn. In 
the edition of the Ortus in Mr. Wilbraham'8 library, c/aimera is rendered ** a closse, or 
a heye." Haye occurs elsewhere in the sense of an enclosure ; thus in the gloss on the 
** liber voeatus equue,** ca\led in the Promptorium " Dietigiui,** written by John de 
Garlandift, occurs " Cimiteriumt chyrche-haye." Harl. MS. lOOS. In Uie Golden 
Legend it is said, " he had — foule way thomgh hayes and hedges, woodes, stones, hylles 
and valeys." f. 68, b. 

3 ** Harife, rubium minor, herba e$t,'^ cath. ano. The Galium aparine is called in 
the North, accordiog to Ray, ** Hariff and catchweed, goose-grease ; " according to 
Parkinson it was reckoned by the old botanists as a kind of madder ; but he does not 
giye the name hayryf, which is probably derived from the asperity of its stalks. In 
some places it is cidled hairough. Palsgrave gives '* haylife, an herbe." 

a " Cilieium, velamen faetum depilis caprarum, Anffliei a heere.'' oktub. " An 
baire, CfVictum.*' cath. ano. " Hayre for parfite men, hayre.^ palbo. 

" Hastily J>ei hent hem on heijresse ful rowe, 
Next here bare bodi, and bare fot >ei went." 

Will. and Werw. p. 172. 

In the Tersion of Vegedus is a description of the military engine called the " snayle or 
welke (/ct/tMZo), a frame of goode tymber, shaped square, keuerede and hillede alle 
a-boute wythe rawe hides, or with feltes, and heyres, for drede of brynnyng." Roy. MS. 
18 A. XII. f. 105. Among the trades, in the order of the pageants of the Play of 
Corpus Christi. at York, 1415, *' hayresters " are mentioned. Drake, App. In the 
Golden Legend the term hayre is of fiequent occurrence, signifyingagarment of morti- 
fication. St. Thomas clothed himself with an " hard heyre, fu)l of knottes, whiche 
was his sherte, and his breche was of the same." And again, during grievous pestilence, 
'* they couered the crosse and the auters with blyssed hayres; and thns we sholde take 
on YS clothynge of penaunce." In medieval Latin a shaggy garment waa termed haira, 
according to Ducange. Ang.-Sax. haera, ciHcium, 

4 Chaucer describes a cart that had stuck in a deep way, 

<• The carter smote, and cryde as he were wode, 
Heit Scot ! Heit Brok I what, spare ye for the nonea ? ** Frere'8 Tale. 

In the Eastern connties, according to Forby and Moore, the ejaculation Hait-wo I or 
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Hakktnge» or hewynge. Sectio. 
Hake» fysche. Squilkiy glossd 

MerarU. 
Hale, or tente.^ PapiUoy sceruh 

CATH. et c. F. 
Hale, or cyrcle a-bowte ]w mone. 

Haloy c. F. 
Halle. Aula^ atrium* 
Half, or halfundele. DinUdiuSf 

semie. 



Half a buschel, or ejtendele (half 
or a bowndel, boshel, or ethyn- 
del, s. or tynt, h. p.)^ Soitumt 
CATH. uo. V. m S. 

H ALF a ferthynge.' CalcuSi c. f. 
et variatur q. cum cu (q. vel 

qu, s.) , . „ 

Haly, or be-hatyd.^ Exosus^ 

c. F. 
Halyday (hallidayy k.) Fesii' 



Heigbt 1 li now osed only to torn a cart-bone to the left ; and Ree I la g^lTen by the 
latter as a command which canaes a moTement to the right. Bp. Kennett giTes " to 
hite np and down, to mn idly abont, North ; Hiting, gadding abroad. Saz. ytins, 
pereffre, In Yorkshire for Ge^ oo, the carters say Hite and re^. Height nor ree, 
neither go nor drive, spoken of a wUfhl person." Lansd. MS. 1033. See Yorksh. DiaL 
p. 58. Hatht is not fonnd in any other MS. of the Promptorinm. Harry appears to 
be the imperatiTe mood of the word harttn*, which occurs subseqnently ; or possibly 
the ont-cry, haro, haroll. Both the cjacnlations aboTe giTcn oocnr in the Towneley 
Mystery of the death of Abel, p. 9, where Cain and his plongh-boy are represented as 
tilUng the gronnd, and the latter cries to the horaes, " Harrer, MoreUe, iofnrthe, hyte I ** 

' Among the effects of Hen. V. were ** ^, tenies de bloy carde, Sfc. ovec j. porehe^ 
etj. aley.*' 1423, Rot. Parl. iT. 240. In a letter to Sir JohnPaston, 7 Hen. VII. it is 
said reapecting preparations for the ezpedition into France, " y< Kyng sendythe ordy- 
nannce dayly to y« see syde, and hys tents and alys be a makynge faste ; " also thatgreat 
proTision was made by die gentry, who were to accompany him, * ' for hors hames, tentes, 
nalys, gardyuyens, carts,*' &c. rast. Lett. t. 412. Among the reqnisites proTided for 
the Earl of Northumberland, in the French campaign in 1513, at the siege of Theronenne, 
are named ** haylles, tents, and pauillions." Ant. Rep. It. 364. See also Hall*8 Chron. 
12 Hen. VIII. p. 618, last edit. '* Hale in a felde for men, trtf, Hall, a long tent in 
a felde, tente.*' Elyot giTcs ** ecena, a panyllion, or haule.*' The hangings of a 
chamber, as it has been obserred in the note on the word dorcerb, were termed hallings, 
in Latin hake, ala, or auUea. '* An hallynge, auleum, anabalrum.*^ catb. ang. 

8 Compare et^ttndelb, and ttntb. lUy, Bp. Kennett, in his Gloss. ColL Lansd. 
MS. 1033, and Grose mention another name for the same measure, in usein the North, 
namely, *' frundele, a measure of two pecks." As it is called eyjtyndele, becanse it is 
the eighth part of a coom, so also furondel, or frundele, a corruption of furthindele, as 
being the fourth part of a bushel. Ang.-Saz. feorSan, guartus. See Cowers Interpr. 
V. Furundellue. The term ** eytendde " occurs in the Hist. Eliensis, where it is re- 
corded of Will. de Longchamp, Bp. of Ely, who died 1197, " ordmatnt ut in die amit- 
verearii eui dentur pauperibue zi^. eytendeles de frumento** Angl. Sacra, i. 633. 

> '* Halfe a fardynge, calcue, calculut, minuium.'* cath. ang. See the notes on 
the word cv. Sherwood, in his Eng. French Dict. 1632, giTcs *' a cne, la moitii d* wi 
fardin, mot uei teulement dee etcoliert d^Oaford.*^ There is a proTerbial saying of 
contempt, '* I would kick him for half a farthing ;" but the cne seems to hsTe been as 
imaginary as the bodle, of like supposed Talue, and in the North familiarly mentioned 
as if it really existed. See Brockett, and the other North-oountry Glossansts. 

-* Halo, halah, or healo, signifies in the Northern counties bashfhl, backward, or 
fearful. See Brockett, CraTcn, and Hallamshire Dialects. ** Honieux, Bhamefull, bashjfull, 
helo, modest," &c. cotg. Jamieson giTcs heily in the sense of proud, Ang.-Sax. 
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vUoiy vel dies feMtwmUsyfesiaUi 
c. v.feria. 

Halyn', or drawyn*, Trdko. 

Haltnoe, or drawynge. TrcLctue. 

Halywater. Aqua benedicta. 

Halywater berere. Aquabafii' 
lu8, 

Haly water spryngelle, or 
strencle (haliwatyr styk, k. h.)^ 
Aspersorium, isopus^ medidpro' 
ductd; isopusy medid correptdy 
AngUce ysope, herbe: unde 



versusy Isopus est herhay Isopo 

spargitur unda. 
Halyvey, or bote a-^en sekenesse, 

as treacle or o}>er lyke (haliwey, 

K.)^ Antidotumy cath. W«- 

iiferum, 
Halke, or hyme.' AnguluSf la» 

tibulum. 
Halm, or stobyl (stopyll, p.)* 

Stipula. 
Halow, schypmannys crye.* Cfe- 

leumay c. f. 



healic, exceUuSf and the yerb to heally, to abandoni or forsake, which seems to approach 
towards the signification of tfae word given aboYe, be-hatyd. 

^ See BTaBNKTL, hereafter. *^ Halywater sprincle, ueapUhn, aspergoyr,*' palso. 

3 In La^amon, Arthur says that he would go into Avaion, to Aigante the fair, 

** for heo scnlde mid haleweie 
helen his wnnden." Vol. ii. p. 546, Madden^s edit. 

Compare the corresponding passage, yoL iii. p. 144, where it is said that she shonld 
make him all whole with " balewei^e drencben.'' '* Bahamua ett arhor, Gall. baumere ; 
haUamum ffummi eetpredieti arboris, Gall. baume, Ang, haliwej." SloaneMS. 5, f. 3. 
" BaUamvm, iSfc, haliwhey.*' Arund. MS. 42, f. 93. See trbaclb hereafter. 

' This word seems to be taken from Ang.-Sax. heal, angulue, or, as Tyrwhitt pro- 
poses, from hylca, sinua, It is nsed repeatedly by Chancer. 

'* As yonge derkys, that ben likerous 
To reden artes that ben cnrious, 
Seken in cTery halke and every heme 
Particular sciences for to leme." Frankel. Tale, t. 11,433. 

^ Bp. Kennett has the following note, Lansd. MS. 1033. '* Hanlm, straw left in an 
esh, or gratten ; stubble, thatch. Saz. heelme, cuimue, calamua ; Isl. halmur, palea,** 
Ray gives '* hanhn or helm, stuhble gathered after the oom is inned.'* 

s ** Celeuma e$t elamor nautieus, vtl eantus, vel heuylaw romylawe (ut heue and 
howe, rombylow," edit. 1518.) ortus. In the MS. of the Medulla in the Editor*s 
possession, " heualow, rummylow.'' See Ritson's Dissert. on Anc. Songs, p. IL 

" They rowede hard, and sungge ther too, 
Withheuelow and mmbeloo." Rich. C. de Lion, 8581. 

** Your mariners shall synge arowe, 

Hey how and rumbylowe.*' Squyre of lowe degree. 

It occun likewise in Skelton*8 Bowge of Court ; Cocke Lorelle's bote, &c. This 
cry appears not to haye been excIusiTely nautical, for it forms the burden of a ballad 
onthe BatUe of Bannocksbum, 1314, the altemate stanzas of which, as giTen in Cazton's 
Chron. terminate thus, '* wlth heudogh— with rombilogh ; *' or, as in Fkbyan, '' with 
hene a lowe^with rumbylow.'* **Aeoretit ery, by might and maine, with heaue and hoe." 
coTO. Hence seemt to be deriTed the sumame of Stephen Rummelowe, Constable of 
Nottingham Castle, 45 Edw. III. mentioned in Issue RoUof Ezch. 1369. Compare 
CRTB of schypmen, that ys clepyd haue howe. 
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HALOWYir,orcryyD'a8 schypmen 

(halowen with cry, p.) Celeumo. 

Halpeny, or halfpeny. Obolusy 

Halpeny worthe, or hal(f)peny 

worthe (halpworthe, k.) Obo" 

litaay ohlata (oboleitMy p.) 
Hals, or halce, throte (hols, s.) 

Guttur. 
Hals, or nekke.^ CoUum^ om- 

plexa^orium. 
Halsyn', or ben halsyd. Am- 

plectovy amplexovy cath. 
Halsyngb, or dallynge. Am- 

plextu* 
Halte, or crokyd.^ Claudus, 
Haltyn'. Claudico. 
Haltare. ClaudiccUoVy clau^ 

dicariuSf cath. claudicaria. 



Haltynob. Claudicacio* 
Halwar of holy pkcys (halowar, 

H. p.) Consecratory dedicator. 
Halware of holydayes. Cele^ 

brator^ celebreUrix. 
Halwym' holydayys. Fe$H»Of 

festoy CATH. (celebroy p.) 
Halwyn' holy placys, or holy in- 

stmmentys. Coneecro {dedico^ p.) 
Halwynge of holy phu^. Con- 

eecracio, dedicacio* 
Halwyngb of holydayes* CeU' 

briudo. 
Halvundel (halfundel, k. han- 

dele, s. haluedell, p.)^ Dimi' 

dium^ medietae (medium^ p.) 
Hame, thyn skynne of an eye, or 

o)>er lyke (skynne of an hay, s.)^ 

Membranulcu 



1 The noun halte, the neck, and the Yerb to halse, to embrace, are naed by most of 
the early writers. See R. Bninne, Chancer» the Viaion of P. Plonghman, &c. Ang.* 
Sax. haLi, eolhtm, ** AmplexHtt a clyppynge, or a halsynge.** oetub. ** An halaynge, 
amplexue ; to halae, on^iBxare, An hailsynge, sahUaeio ; to hailae, ealutart,^* cath. 
ANG. '* Halsyng, aeeoUSe. I take one in myn armes, I halse him, Vembra»»e. Halae 
me abottte the necke, my sonne, and thou ahalte haue a fygge, aecoUeg moy, &c. I 
haylae or greete, ie ealue,** palso. The yerb to hailae occnrs in this sense of 
saluting in Uie Vision of P. Plonghman, 4816, 4918. See Jamieson. 

s Compare oroktd, or crypyUe, or lame, above. " Halte, eadax, elamdue, To 
halte, daudiearef varieare. An halter, elaufiiearius ; dupliearius, gui ex utrd^ parte 
elaudieat.** cath. ang. Instanoes of the nse of the word ** crokyd '* in the sense of 
lame may be found in Syr Gowghter, line 673 ; Sir TVyamoure, line 838. So likewise 
in the Widiffite Tersion *' elaudum** is rendered " crokid," Matt xriii. 8. 

' In the version of Vegedus, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is said that ** halfendele the 
proiites (dimidia part) of the knyghtes sowde shulde be kept ynder the principalle 
baner.'* B. ii. c. 19. In a petition from the Commons, 1442» it is said respecting the 
appropriation of a penalty, that ** the halvyndele " should belong to the King, and the 
other moiety to the party suing the offender. Rot. Parl. y. 54. See also Awntyrs of 
Arthure, 625 ; edit. by Mr. Robson ; Emare, 442 ; Voiage of Sir John Maundevile, 
pp. 200, 219. Ang.-Saz. healf, dimidium, and d»l, part, 

^ In the relation of the decepdon practised upon Olympias by Neptanabus, disguised 
as Jupiter Ammon, it is said, 

*' Neptanabus his charme hath y-nomci 
And takith him haums of a dragon, 
From his scholdron, to his hele adoun.** K. Alis. 385. 

The credulous Qneen haTing no suspicion of deceit, the magidan leaps upon her couch, 
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Hammb. Poplex* 

Hamur (hambyr, s. haiDowrei 

HARL. MS. 3S74.) Malleus, 

martellitSy c. f. 
Ham, or havyn'. Haheoy pos' 

sideo, 
Han, or have abhoiDi(n)acydn'. 

Abhominor, deteetor. 
HAN,or haue dysdeyne. Dedignor. 
(Han in mynde, K. have one in 

mynde, s.) Mecordor, memoror^ 

memini (memoro, commemoro, 

s.) 
Hande. Manus. 
Hand barow (handbarwe, k. s. 

H.)' Epiredium, kylw. cath. 
Hande brede.3 Pahnus, 
Handfulle. Manipulusy vola, 

pugillus, 
Handyl of an instrument, what 

so euer hyt be. Manutentum. 



Hande maydyn^ AneiUa. 
Handlyn*, or gropyn*. Palpoj 

manutrctcto. 
Handsum, or esy to hond werke 

(esy to faan hand werke, s. 

hansum, f.) Manualis. 
Hand tablys (handtabyle, s.)' 

Pugillaris, c ath. diptica^c ath* 

et UG. in dico. 
Hand lyme (hand wyrme, s.)* 

Ciro. 
Hange manne. Furcillatory 

CATH. 

Hangement (orhongment, harl. 

ms. S274.) Suspendium^ sus* 

pencio. 
Hangyn', by the selfe. Pendeo, 

CATH. 

Hangyn' a thynge on a walle, or 
other lyke. Pendoy suspendoy 
appendo. 



»nd throws aaide ** his dragoim*8 hame.*' Ang.-Saz. hama, eutis, ** Induvie^ sloghesy 
or the homes of adders.'* mbd. ms. cant. Compare flakb, ahove ; where the KiDg*8 
CoU. MS. adds the synonym hame. Eye signifies here an egg. See et, otmm. 

1 Epirhedium is in the Ortus ezplained to be '' a whele barowe, or a rounge ; *' but 
ihe Tehiele here intended is without wheelsi and is still used in many parts of England. 
Tusser includes both hand-barrow and wheel-barrow among the husbandly furnitore, a4 
detailed in September^s husbandry . Among the quaint ridcUes entitled ' ' the Demanndes 
Joyous,'' W. de WordOi 1511, is this *' Demaunde. Whan antecryst is come in to this 
worlde» what thynge shall be hardest to hym to knowe ? R. A hande-barowei for of that 
he shaU not knowe whiche ende shall goo before." '' Handebarowe, eiuiire,** palso. 

* The snbstantive bredb of measure has occurred already. Ang.-Saz. bned, lati- 
tudo. Compare wyyd, large ynbrede. ** Brede or squarenesse, eraisure,** palso. 

) '* Pinar, a hand table." med. ms. cant. PugiUaris is ezplained in the Ortus to 
be " tabula numualis. Pinas, t. pugiUaris, ephimeris, tabula manualis ex pind faeta.** 
Tablets, according to the present term, were formerlr caUed a pair of tables, being 
formed Uke a diptych of two foldiog leaves ; by the Biglemen» sur le» artt de Paria^ 
t. Louis IX. 1S54, it appears that tfaey were usually of wood. It is there enjoined that 
** eeut quifont tableeh escrire** shall not make them of mixed materials, that is, tables 
<* de quoi li un fuelle» »oit de bui»^ et li aulre de fanne ; nt mettre anec bui» autre 
manilre defuet, qui ne »oit plu» ehier que bui», c*e»t h »avoir, cadre benu», brMl, et 
eiprh».*^ Doeumen» Inddit», ed. Depping, p. 173. '' Payre of writyng tables, tabletteeJ* 

PAL80. 

4 <* Hande worme, ehron** palso. Nicot ezplains it to be a Uttle worm ^* engendrS 
d^humeur aere et aduete en diuer» endroit» de la pereoTme, mai» plus comnnmiment t» 
matii*, qui ronge etfait demanger ou U e»t eonerie .• ereredOf acaru»,* * &c« See CotgrtTe. 
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Hamgyn*, or dofi* the offjrce of an 
hangmann. Furcillo, suspendoy 

CATH. 

Hanotmge. Swpencio^ 
Hangynge of an halle. Auleum. 
Hanoynob of a chyrcbe* Pe- 

taemiu 
Hangynge of an halle, or tente. 

Velariumi ug. v. in A* 
Hanyperb (hamper, k.)^ Ca- 

nistrumy cartallusy cath. 
Hansalb.^ Strenay cath. 
Happe. Fortunay eventtts, camsy 

omen^ c. p. 
Happe of good spede. Eufor^ 

tuniumy cath. 



Happb of badde gpede (bappy or 

bare sped, p.) Disfortunmmm 
Happy. Fortunaiue. 
Happy, in goodnesse. FeUx, 

proeperjfaustusy c. f. et cath. 
Happyly (haply, harl. ms. 

SS74.) Forteyforsaihfortuiht^ 

fortassisyfortasse» 
Happyn', or betydyn'. Con^stgUy 

cath. eivenU* 
Happe weel (happyn wel, k.) 

Prosperoryfortunoy eufortuno. 
Happyn, or betydyii* amysse, 

Disfortuno, infortuno, 
(Happyn, or whappyn* yn cloj^ysy 

infra w lappyn.)* 



' ** Cophinus, hamper." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. ** Calatust a basket, or a hamper, 
or a paDyer." oaTUS. CartaUua ia ezplained in the Catholicon to be the same as 
Jiscelia, Compare FYSCBBLLE, aboYe. * ' Hamper, /yamer, doaier, Mcrayn. *' palso. 
** Batmet bennej a maund, hamper, flasket, or great banket. CalatAe, Rhaaiket, pannier, 
or hamper of osiera.'' coto. The term has been supposed to be a cormption of hand- 
panier, but, as Ducange observes, v. Hanaperium, it seems to have denoted a large vease], 
or place for storing np goblets, hanapi, Ang.*Sax. hnnppa, caiix, The hanaper ofSce in 
the Court of Chancery derives its name from the hanaperium, a large basket wherein writa 
were deposited. Among places of deposit, in which instruments were stored away in the 
Ezchequer Treasury, are named '* hanaperia de virgiM — of twyggys.*' Sir F. Palgrave 
has given a representation of ooe, date 3 Rich. II. 1380. KsJend. of Exch. i. pl. ii. 
See also payments to the keeper *' hanaperii cancellar* pro hanaperio ligneo emp* pro 
Ht. pat, imponendis: ** and for the horse that carried it. Lib. Gard. 28 Edw. I. p. 359. 

- ** Arrabo, i, vadimoniumt an hansall ; et proprie dicitur bona arra. Pars arrabo 
venii preciif dum res bona venit, t. venduniur. Slrena est bona eors, Angiice hansell.'* 
OETus. " A hanselle, arabo, eirena ; to hanselle, sirenare, arrure. Erls, arabo, arra, 
i^c. ubi hanselle. To yife erls, arrare.** cath. ano. '* Hansell, esirayne. I hansell 
one, I gyue him money in a mornyng for suche wares as he selleth, ieesirene,** palso. 
" BsireitU, handselled, that hath the bandsell or first use of.'* coto. Ang.-Saz. hand- 
selen, mancipaiio. It implies generally a delivery in hand, an earnest, the first use of 
a possession ; and likewise a reward or bribe, as in Vis. of P. Ploughman, 3128 ; and 
the Poem on tbe deposition of Rich. II. edit. by Mr. Wright, p. 30. Sir F. Madden 
ezplains " honde-selle*' to mean a gift conferied at a particular season. Gawayn and 
the Orene Kny^t, 66. *' Hansell, or a newe yeares gifte, sirenay hulobt. 

' Forby gives the verb to hap, to wrap up, happing, a covering, and hap-harlot, a 
coane ooverlit. Ang.-Saz. hsepian, cumulare. The last word is used by Harrison, in 
a passage which has been dted above, in thenote on daggtswbtnb. See also Huloet» 
Baret*8 Alvearie, and Skinner. The verb occurs in King Edward and the Shepherd. 

" The schepherd keppid his staf ful warme, 
And happid it euer undur his harme.'* Hartshome'8 Metr. Tales, 71. 

.John Paston writes aa foUows : " I pray yow ye woU send me bedir y. elne of worsted 
for doblettSi to happe me thys colde wynter.** Past. Lett. iv. 91. 
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(Happyngb, or hyllynge, vnfra in 

WAPPYNGE.) 

Hararows, or sterae (baraiowus, 

K. haraiows, s. haraious, h. p.)^ 

Au9iera8<i rigidus. 
Haras of horse.^ Eqwdum^ 
Harde yn knowynge, or wark- 

ynge. ZHficili». 
Harde yn towchynge, or fblythe 

(«c, felynge, s.) Durus, 
Hardy. Audax* 
Hardyly. Audacter, 
Hardyn', or growyii' harde. 

Ihireoy indureeco. 
Hardyn^ ormake harde. Induro, 
Hardynbbse. Audacia, 



Hardenesse of knowy(n)ge, or 
dede doynge (hardynes of know- 
ynge of dede, or other thynge, 
p.) DificuUa^s. 

Hardnbs in towchynge. Duriciee. 

Harde demare, or domys mann 
wythe-owte mercy (harde, with- 
oute mercy, p.) Severuty c. f. 

Harde sett (or obstynat, p.) yn 
wyckydnesse, ]>at neuer wylle 
chawnge. ObeiinaiuSi periinax. 

Harb, beeste. Lepus, 

Haryyn', or drawyn'.' Trahicioy 
pertraho (proirahoy s. trahof 
ireueio, p«) 

Harlotte.* Scurrus. 



1 *^AtroXt cnielle or haryous. Immanitf haraious» grete» craeUe, or dredefuUe.*' 
MBD. MS. CANT. " Harageus or gret.*' Editor^s MS. Compare the verb HAaTYN*. 

> ** Bquiricia, a haraaae of horse.'* mbd. ms. cant. " An baras of horse, efuarieia, 
equicium.*^ cath. ano. See Ducange, v. Haraeium. ** Haras, a race; horsea and 
mares kept only for breed.'* coto. In the liber voeatus /emina, MS. Coll. Trin. 
Cant. B. 14, 39, under thetitle of aasemblies of beasts, it U said, '* Haraz dit homme dez 
poleynez, Haras sey> man of coltys." In the Coventry Mystery of the Nativity, a 
cilizen of Bethlehem directs Joseph and Mary in these words : 

** ^ondyr is an hous of haras that stant be the way, 
Amonge the bestys herboryd may ^e be.*' p. 147. 

* To harry or harr, to drag by force, is a verb frequently used by the early writers, 
and still used in the North. Hampole says in the Prick of Conscience, 

** And deuylles salle harre hym vp evene 
In tbe ayre als he snlde stegh to heuene.*' Harl. MS. 6923, f. 62. 

See Towneley Myst. p. 247. Fabyan says, in his relation of the murder of Bp. Sta- 

5yiton, 1325, *' the corps of y* sayde bysshop, with hys ij. servauntes, were haryed to 
'hamys syde, where the sayd bysshop had begonne to edyfye a toure,'* &c. Part. vii. 
The followhig passage occurs in 6olding's version of Beza*s book of Christian ques- 
tions, 1572 ; '* Whereas the same (the will) ooght to be ruled by reason, asby a wagon- 
gnider ; yet, notwithstanding, how often doth it harie him headlong awaye ? '* Pals- 
grave gives the verb, ** 1 harye, or mysse entreate, or hale one, ie harie. Why do you 
harye the poore fellowe on this facyon ? I harry, or carry by force, ie irayne, and r> 
hereeile. He haryeth hym aboute, as if he were a traytour.** Ang.-Sax. hergian, 
irasiare, Forby gives harriage, signifying confusion. 

* This term did not originally denote a dissolute woman, but a low fellow, a buffoon, 
a varlet. See Sir Cleges, line 349 ; Ywatne and Gawin, line 2404 ; Chaucer, and the 
Vis. of P. Ploughman. Fox speaks of a company of sectarians who were named harlots, 
in the reign of Hen. III. Acts and Mon. i. 305 ; Lambarde*6 Peramb. of Kent, 178. 
'* Oerro, a tryfelour, or a harlott.'* mbd. ms. cant. ** An harlott, baiaior, rueiicus, 
gerro, mima,joeuiaior,paniomima, parasUaster, histris, nugaior, seurrului, mandueus^ 
An harlottry, leeaeitas, inutbmMas, &c. To do harlottry, scurrari.*^ cath. ano. 
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Harme. DampnufOy detrimen" 

tumy diaperkdium* 
Harmles. Indempnis. 
Harmyd. Dampnificaius. 
Harmym'* Dampni/ico* 
Harnets, or rayment. Para" 

mentum. 
Harnkys, wepyne. Armoyplur. 
Harneys, or hustylment (instru- 

mentys longynge to howsolde, 

K.) Utensile. 
Harneys for hors, Falere, plur, 
Harneysyn', or a-rayyn' wythe 

hameys and wepyne (hameysyn 

or armyn, p.) Armo. 
Harpe. Citharat lira. 
Harpyn'. Citharieo. 
Harp stryngys. Fidiay c. f. 
Harpowre. Citharista, citha- 

reda, liricenyjidiceny dico. 



Harske, or haske, as snndry 
frutys (hars, or harske, p.)^ 
StipticuSy poriticus. 

Harowe (harwe, k.) ErptccLy 
CATH. et KYLw. troho^ c. F. et 
BRiT. ; et traho (sic) AngUce a 
slede. 

Harwyn*. Erpicoy cath. 

Hasarde, play. Aleaiurcu 

Hasarde (sicy s. p.) or hasar- 
dowre. Aleatory UG. v. aleoy 

CATH. 

Hassok.2 Ulphus. 

Haaste. Festinendoyjestinacio. 

Haste, yn sodente (ha^rste, or so- 

dayne, s.)^ Impetusn 
Hasty. Festinusy impetuosuSf 

preceps. 
Hastybere, come (hastyhyr, s.)* 

Trimensisy c. f. 



^ The Campanula traehelium, Linn. is called by Parkinson tfaroat-wort or haske* 
wort. Skinner gives Hask-wort, TraeheUum,forie a sapore auetero, Compare Dan. 
Sw. and Dutcfa, faanki rank, or msty. Haskard, coarae or unpolished, appears to bQ 
hence derived. Horman says that ** Homer dechirying a very folysshe, and an baakard 
felowe {ignavum) under tfae person of Tfaersyte, saytfa tfaat fae waii streyte in tfae sfaul- 
ders, and copfaeeded lyke a gygge.*' Harsfa is sometimes written harrish ; tfaus Dr. 
Tumer, in fais Herbal, 1562, says that *' dates, if they be eaten, tfaey ar good for tfae 
faarrisfaenes, or rouKfanea of tfae tfarote ; *' and of plums, ** tfaey tfaat ar litle onea, and 
faarde, and faarri^b tarte, ar sterk nougfats." *' Sorbumf an faarrysfae peare.'* sltot. 

' ** Uiphus, faassok." MB]). Forby states tfaat, in Norfolkycoarsegrass, wfaicfa growi 
in rank tufts on boggy ground, is termed faassock. In tfae fonndation cfaarter of Saw- 
trey Abbey, A.D. 1 147, Simon, Earl of Nortfaampton grants certain lands adjoining 
Wfaittlesea mere, tfae boundaries being minutely described : in one place tfae limit is 
defined to be *' indirecte per irantvereum marisci, usque ad iercium haseoeum a firmd 
terrd inier mariecum et HiggeneiamJ*^ Tfae cartulary of Ramsey supplies a repetitioa 
of tfais statement, contained in tfae attestation of Alex. Maufe regarding tfae disputed 
limits of tfae donation made by tfae Earl, fais lord ; in tfais document tfae Latinised word 
haseocua twice occurs. '* Pastoret vero noslri super exteriores hassocos versus Waitom 
inier pratum ei marlscum debent siare, ei antmalia sua usque adpedes suos venireper^ 
miiiere,*' Mon. Angl. orig. ed. t. i. pp. 850, 853, 853. Ducange, not being acquainted 
witfa tfae locality, interprets tfae word as denoting tfae kind of stone called tufa. In an 
account relating to tfae castle of Guysnes, in 1465, among tfae miscell. records of tho 
Queen's Kememb. a statement appears as to tfae clearlog away of " cirparum ae ortni- 
dinum, segges, soddes et faassokes/' wfaicfa grew to tfae obstraction of a certain inill<9 
course. Tfae word is still used in N. Britain. See Jamieson. 

' Hastk, yn sodence, iis. Compare sodbtnte, faereafter. 

4 PoLBBBE is given hereafter aa another name of a kind of barley (ADg.-Saz. bero^ 
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Hastyly. FesHnanter, 
Hastyly, smertly. Impeiuotey 

precipitanter, 
Hastyn*, or hyyii*. Feetinoy ac- 

celero, 
Hastyn*, or hyyn' yn goynge. 

Propero, 

HASTYNESSEjfcffffl» quod HAASTE, 

eupra. 
Hastlere, y&i rostythe mete 
(or roostare, infra.y AssaioTy 
assaTnue, kylw. assaria^ as- 
satrix. 



Hatte, hed hillynge. Capellum^ 

c. F. vel capellus, cath. 
Hatte of strawe. Capedulum, 

UG. V, in C. 
Hatare, or hej^hatythe. Osor, 

c. F. 
Hate. Odium, 
Hatyn'. Odio, 
Hatyr, rent cloihe (hatere, K. 

hatere, or hatyr, h. p.)^ Scru* 

tum, pannucia^ c. f. 
Haterede, idem quod hate, 

(hateryd, idem quod debate, s.) 



hordeum) teimed hasty from its being early, and ooming to maturity in the third month 
after it ia sown. Gerarde refera the name Tyimestre to the Amil-comy or starch-conit 
IVi^tctffit amyltum, cultiTated in Germany and the Low Countries to make starch ; bnt 
according to Parkinson the grain here alluded to appears to be the naked barleyi Hordeum 
vemvm, which, as he observes, ** is not seene or sowne by any almost in this land,*' called 
in Germany Zeytgerste, or Titgerstey smallbarleyi or ** one for the preaent.*' It appears, 
howeyer, that in Tnaaer^s time the early yariety was cnltivated in the Eastem connties. 

'* Sow barley in March, in April, and May, 
The latter in sand, and the sooner in clay.'* March'8 husbandry. 

^ The enumeration of the household of Hen. II. in the Constit. domns Regisi Liber 
niger Scacc. Hearne, i. 348, comprises ** De magnd eoquind — hosV {otiiarius 7) haste^ 
laridf* his three men, and the ** hastalariut,** The latter seems to be the same as the 
" Aot/a/or/* named in the ordinance for the honsehold of Louis XI. 1S61| calied in 
French haateur. See Ducange. Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Essexi among the 
household servants named in his will, 1361, as *' potager, ferour, barber, ewer,** &c« 
mentions '' Will. de Barton, hastiler." Roy. Wills, p. 5S. In theLiber eure coearum, 
the author thus states the intention of his treatise. 

'* Fyrst to ^ou I wylle schawe 
N> poyntes of cure al by rawe ; 
Of potage, hastery, and baknn mete, 
And petecure I nylle forjete.'* Sloane MS. 1986, f. 47. 

The chapter " de eibit assatii, of rostyd mete," comprises a singular dish, termed 
'* hasteletes on fysshe duy," consisting of figs, raisins, dates, and almonds, transfized 
on a '* broche of ime," and roasted ; f. 86, b. Compare Forme of Cury, p. 8. Among 
the domestic ofiicers of the Earl of Northumberland, 1511, was a *' yoman cooke for 
the month, who doith hourely attend in the kitching at the haistry for roistiog of meat." 
Ant. Rep. iv. 244. Bp. Percy states that in Shropshire the fireplace is called haister ; 
and, according to Mr. Hartshorne, an hastener, or hasteler, is a kind of screen lined 
with tin, used for reflecting the heat in roasting. See Salopia Ant. The derivation is 
evidently from hasta. " Haste, a spit or broach." coto. Compare roostake, or 
hastelere, hereafter. 
s In the curious song on the Man in the Mooo, printed by Ritson, it is said, 

** When )>e forst frese)> muche chele he byd, 

]>e >orne8 be> kene, is hattren to tere)>." Anc« Songs, p. 36. 
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Haue, ntpra m han. 

Havb abhominacydn^ and have 

disdeyne» ntpra m han.) 
(Havtn in mende, k. or han in 

myndey supra. ReeordoTy me^ 

morOf fnemmu) 
Haub ynvye. InmdeOm 
Have leysere. Vaco. 
Havb mercy. Mieereor. 
Have jn possessyon*. Possideo, 
Have levyr (have leuer, k. p.)' 

Malo. 
Ha VB pyte, or rolhe. Compaeior^ 
(Haue suspeckte, k. h. p. Sue- 

piciof CATH. suspectoy cath.) 



Hawb, Iriite. Cinumj cormmm, 

c F. ramfiiiiii» cath. 
Hawb thorne. Bammuef cath. 

eimuej comue. 
Havbnb. PortuSf hoetiumyC ath. 
Havbnb keparo» or gooemaie. 

Portunuej c. F. 
(Hawberk, e9^a m habu* 

RTONE.) 

Hawke. Falco. 
Hawkyngb. Falconatue, 
HawncynV or heynyn' (hawtyn, 

K. hawnsyn or yn heyyn, s. 

hawteuy or heithyn vp, p.)^ 

JExaUo^ elevoy eublevo. 



WheQ Philip Angiutiu feU into the river, in conaequence of the breaking of the bridge 
of GiBon, Maroi^eas, a captain in the host of King Richard» according to Langtoffs 
acconnty derided him thns ; 

" Str Kyng riie vp aad skip, for Nm haa wette >i hater, 
)>oa fiashet not wor>e a leke, riae and go thi wajrs, 
For >oa has wette >i breke, achent ia H henayB.'* R- Branne, p. S04. 

80 likewiae in the Romance of Kyng Aliaannder, tbe word signifies garments, attire : 
see iinea 4864, 7054 ; and the Brahmins are said to live in anstere penance, ** thinne- 
lich y-hatered,'* line 598S. Ang.-Sax. h«tero, ffettiitu. In the Vision of P. Plovgh' 
man, Hankyn makes the following ezcnses for his soiled garment. 

** I haye bnt oon hool hater, qnod Hankyn ; 
I am the lasse to blame, 
Though it be soiled and selde dene : 
I slepe therinne o nyghtes." line 8900. 

In line 9758, the word *' haterynge *' oecurs in the sense of clothing. The explanation, 
however, given in the Promptoriom, may suggest the comparison of the word with tfae 
Terb, still nsed in Norfolk, to hatter, or ezbanst by fatigve. See Bp. Kennetfs Gloss. 
Coll. Lansd. MS. 1033. ** To hatter, to ezpose to dai^r, to weary oot, or wear oat» 
as a horse by too much riding, or any utensU by too much lending is hattered abont : 
Kent. Isl. htsttur, periculotui,*^ 

1**1 haue leuer, Vayme myeulx, Vtdphta chier, Many men had leuer seaphiy, than 
to here a masse." palso. This word is used very oommonly by the old writers. Ang.« 
Saz. leof, earue, gratus, comp. leofra. See lbfk, and dere. 

2 This verb occnrs cooimonly in a composite form, to en-hance, or in-hance, aa in 
the Vision of P. Ploughm. the Wicliifite version, and Chaucer. The lintel of a door ia 
termed, firom its position, the haunce. '* lAinen signifieth not only Uie thrashold of a 
doore, but also the hannse. Supereilium, the hannse whyche is oner the doore. Ify" 
perthjfrfm, transnmpte, or haunoe." bltot. In the Nomenolator of Junius. tranalated by 
Higins, a distinction is made between the Vitmrian terms hyperthyrum, and etqfereiHum, 
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Hawrtare. J^requeniatortjre- 
quentairix* 

Hawntyn', or ofte vsyn*. Fre- 
quento* 

Hawntynge. Prequentctcio. 

Hawntynoly, or ofte. Fre- 
quenter. 

Havurb, or havynge of cateli or 
o]>er goodys (havour, or werdly 
good, R. havre, or hawynge of 
catel, s. hauyre, or worldly 
good, HARL. MS. 2274.)^ Ave- 
rium, 

He, or he ^t. Hley ipse. 



He, thys. Istef hic. 

Hec, hek, or hetche, or a dore 
(hecche, k. heke, or hech, a,y 
Antic€iyCATH,etc,v,etuo.in an, 

Heed. Caput* 

HsDARE, or hefdare (hedare, or 
hedere, s. hevedare, h. hehedar, 
p.)^ Decapitaiory Udor, 

Hedyn*, or hefedyn' (hevedyn, k. 
K. hehedyn, p.) DecapitOf de^ 
coUo (truncOy detruneo, P.) 

Heed borow (hedhorwe, k. h. 
heed hroth, s^^ Plegius ca- 
pitaUs, 



the formftr being rendered " ihe tranBaro, or lintell,'* the latter " the hanae of a door.** 
Cotgrare gives " eontr^frontailf the brow peece, or upmost post of a dooroi a hannse, or 
breast aummer." At first sight it may appear doubtAil whether heynyn or heynyn (to 
heaye) be the tme reading ; bnt by coosidering the pontion in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the word heynynge, sabsequently, the former appears to be correct. Compare 
Ang.-Sax. h^n, evehere. Heithyn may be perhaps traced to Ang.-Saz. hea^Sot eulmen, 
In the yersion of Vegedus, B. iy. c. 19» it is said that the city walli when a bastile or 
'* somer castel'* is brought against it, should be '*enhaunsed" and made higher, and 
describes the means to be adopted by the assailants '^ayenst this highething*' of the 
waU. Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. '* I haythe, I lyfteonheythei te Aai(/ctf. Hayth this tester 
{hauicez ee eiel) a lytell. I heyghten, I set vp a heythe, t> exaUe. This balke {tr^ is 
heythened two foote." palsg. 
1 In the Romance of Coer de Lion, Tancred says to King Richard that he had heard 

" That thon art oommei with gret power, 
Me to bereve my landes hower." line 1714. 

Weber interprets the word as meaning hire, possession {rythmi gratid,) "Havoir'* 
occnrs in Chaneer*s Rom. of the RosCi line 47 20» in the signification of wealth, avoir. 
Sir John Mannderilei desoribing the good dispositTons of the folk of the Isle of Brag- 
man, says that tbey are neither cOTetons nor enviousi '* and thei jive no charge of 
aTceri ne of ricchesse : " p. 354. In the reguletions fbr the goremment of ^nee 
Edward, son of Edw. IV. 1474| is this elause : " We wyll that the hall be ordynately 
senredi and straogers serYed and cherished accordiDge to their hayeures." Househ. 
Ordin. p. *99. In the Golden Legend mention Ib made of " coueytous men that sette all 
Uieyr loue in Itauyour, and in solace of j* world." See Kennett, and Spelmaui v, Avera, 

3 '* AntieGt a gatOi or a dore, or hatche. Eet antiea domui ingreeeue db anteriori** 
ouTVS. " An heke, 4miiea," cath. ano. '* Oetiolum, hek." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
f. 27. ** Hatche of a dore, heeq.^* palso. ** OuiehH, a wicket, or hatch of a doore." 
COTO. Forby gires *' hack, half.hack, a hatchi a door divided across.** In fheNorth, 
a heck*>dooris one partly latticed and partly pannelled. See Brockett. 

> See HB VBD ARK, hereafter. ** A hangeman or an heeder is odiose to loke vpon. '* horm . 

* The head-borough, borwealderi borsholder, or tithing maui was the chief of the 
friborgh or titbing, the subdiTfsion of ten freemeui called hand-boroughSi or franei 
phfUj wfao were mutually bound to the king for the good conduct of eaeh other. Ang.- 
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Heed cytb. MetropoliSf cath. 
monopolisy cath. 

Heed oif garlek, lely, or oj^er lyke 
(or of a leke, harl. ms. 2374.) 
Bulbus, KYLW. et UG. in bullo, 

Heedles. AcephaliSf vel ace^ 

phalus, CATH. 

Heed waschynge. Capitilor 

vium, c. F. 
Heedwerke, sekenesse (hedake, 

H.)* Cephaliay cath. 
Heedwarke sufferere, or he that 

sufferythe heedwarke. Cepha- 

UcUSi CATH. 

Heft. Manubrium* 
Heftyde. Manubriatus. 
(Heftyn, injra in helvyn.) 
Heftynge. Manubriacio, 
Hedge (h^ge, K. s.) Sepes, ug. 



Hedgyd (heggyd, k. s.) Septua. 
Hedgyn', or make an hedge 

(heggyn, k. s.) Sepio* 
(Hetche, or hek, p. Antica^ c. f.) 
Hetchyd, as byrdys. PuUjfica» 

tusyfetatusy c. f. in alcione* 
Hey, beestys mete. Fenum. 
Hey, or heythe (of heythe, k. for 

heyth, s. hey of height, p.) Altus^ 

celsusy excelsus. 
Hey benche.2 Orcestra, cath. 

ordstra, c. f. episedium (sub- 

selluniy p.) 
Heyeste. Altissimus, supremus. 
Heyke, garment (or hewke, 

infra; heyke, clothe, K. hayeste 

garment, or huke, s.)^ Armelusy 

CATH. tn armelausay lacernoy 

CATH. levitonare, kylw. 



Saz. heafod, eaput, hoTh, fid^ustar, In the Statute entitled Vtsus Franciplegii, which 
has been called Stat. 18 Edw. II. de tenendd letd, they are termed " chirft plegges,''* 
Stat. of Realm, i. 246. Tbe origin of the civil diyision of the territory into hundreds 
and tithings has been'confidently attributed to Alfred, but, as it seems, on no sufficient 
evidence. In the laws of the Confessor this system of mntual suretyship is clearly set 
forth. Anc. Laws and Inst. i. 450. See Speknan, «. Friborga, and Borsholder. 

> " ]»e hedewarke, cephalia, cephalargia*^ cath. ang. In the edition of the Ortus in 
Mr. Wilbraham*8 library ctj^Aii/tM is rendered <' the hede werke ; ** in the ed. 1518, " the 
heed ache." In a medical treatise by *< Maystere Lanfranke, of Meleyn," MS. in the 
tioUection of Sir T. Phillipps, No. 1381, thefoUowing occura among several prescriptions 
for the '* hede warke. Make lie of verveyn, or of betayne, or of wormode, and there 
with wasshe Jsin hede thryse in |>e weke.*' See wb&kynob, or heed ache, hereafter. 
In Norfolk, according to Forbyi '' in violent head-ache, the head works like a clock.** 
Ang.-Sax. heafod^wserc, cephalalgia. 

s Compare dbsb, of hye benche. " Orcestra dicebatur locus $eparatu8 in eend^ uH 
nobiles sedebant,** cath. 

3 The following explanations are supplied by the Catholicon : **Armelau8a vestis eai^ 
sic dicta quia anie et retro divisa et aperta tit, tn armis tantum clausa, quasi amu- 
elauta ; et est tcktvina. Ab armus {humerus) tecundum Rabanum dicitur armehu, vestis 
humeros tantum tegens, sicut scapulare monaehorum. Lacema est paUiumfimbriatum 
guo otim soli milites utebantur, SfC. — dieitur lacema a laiere et a eemo.** In HarL 
MS. 1002, f. 154, levitonariut is rendered *' an huke ; '* in the Ortus it is ezplained to 
be *' eoilobium lineum tine manicit, i, dalmatica, guali Bgyptii monaehi utebaniuri a 
tabarde.** It is scarcely possible to define the garment to which, modified by the 
fashions of different periods, the name of hewke was assigned ; it appears from citations 
given by Ducange that the huca in the Xlllth cent. was fomished with a hood ; it also 
feems to have been a military garment, and sometimes even of the number of snch as 
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Heyl fro sekenesse. Sanuty m- 

columU, 90spe9. 
Heylyn', orgretyfi'. Saluto. 
Heyl, seyde for g^ynge. AvBf 

iahe* 
Hbylyngb, or gretynge. Stdu- 

tacio, 
(Hbynyn, k. h. heigkthyny p. 



jtupra in hawncyn.' EaaltOy 

elevo^ iuhlevoy levo.) 
Hbynyngb. JEsaltacioy elevcuno. 
Heyncbmann (henchemanne, h.)^ 

Gerolocista, duorum generum 

(gerehcietOj ^») 
Hey stak. JFenile. 

Heythe (heyght, s. heighte, p.) 



were of a defendTe natare, althongh not bo acconnted by Sir S. Meyrick in his paper on 
military gannents wom in England, ArdueoL zix. In the Wardrobe of Hen. V. 1423, 
ooour **j, keuke noier, garmiz d*eipangei d^ari^emt dorr*, q^eetoit i Ceunt Morteyn: 
paie. vi^ ib. pri» la Ib, xxjeij, t . en toui, afj. U. xt)}, e.—j, heuke de ehamelet, oveej. eha» 
peron de metme.—J, heuke d*eeeariet: v, huhee de damaek noier, broehie d*argeni,** S^e, 
Rot. ParL iv. 925, 236. Id an indenture of retainer presenred in the Tower, dated 
1441, for military service in France nnder Richard Dnke of York, James S!$kidmorey 
Esq. engages to serre as a man at arms with six archers, and to take for himtelf and his 
men ** hnk' of my seid lord the dnk' liv^e." Meyrick'^ Crit. Enqn. ii. 111. The 
Ordinance of Charlet VII. dated 1448, reapecting the eqnipment of tfae Franes^Arehere, 
reqnires every pariah to provide a man armed with **Jaeque, ou huque de brigandine.** 
Pdre Daniel, Mil. Franc. i. 238. In tbe Invent. of Sir John Fastolfe*8 wardrobe, 1459, 
nnder the head of toget, is the '* Item, j. jagged huke of bkkke se^gle, and di' of the 
lame." Archeeol. xzi. 959. In King Ryence*8 chalenge the heralds are deacribed aa attired 
in **hewke8," and iondly crying for torp^MM. Percy'8 Rel. iii. 26. There was alao a 
female attire called Hewke, Belg. hnycke, which coTcred the shonlders and head. In 
the Acta Sanctomm Jnn. vol. IV. 632, a female is described as clothed " in habitu 
seeulari, eum peplo Brabantieo nigro, Huckam vulgo vocant.*^ Palsgrave gives *' hewke, 
a garment for a woman, tur^iMiyiitf, ,/Voc ; huke, surquanief** and Minshen explains 
hnyke, huike» or hnke, to be a mantle, snch as women nse in Spain, Germany, and 
the Low Countries when they go abroad. Skelton mentions the " hnke of Lyncole 
green '* worn by Elinonr Rumming. See fnrther in Ducange and Roquefort. 

^ Chaucer describes the knight aa attended by three mounted ''henshmen.*' Flour 
and tbe Leaf. The pages of distinguished personages were called henxmen, as Spelman 
Bupposes, from Germ. hengst, a war-horse, or, according to Bp. Percy, from their place 
being at the side, or haundi of their lord. In the housebold of Edward IV . there were 
" henxmen, vj enfauntes, or more as it shall please the Kinge," who seem to havebeen 
chiefly wards of the Crown, and plaoed under the direction of a master of henxmen t 
their mode of liviog, and education at oourt, is set forth in the Household Book of 
Edw. IV. given among the Ordinances published by the Ant Soc. p. 44. By thd 
Stat. 3 Edw. IV. c. 5, ** hensmen, herolds, purceyvauntez, ministrelles, et Jouers en 
lour entretude» *' were exempted from the penalties under the statute of apparel. In 
the honsehold of the Earl of Northumberlsnd, 1511, there were three haunsmen or 
hanshmen, who are enumerated with '* yong gentlemen at their fryndes fynding, in my 
lord'8 house for the hoole yere : " the first served as cupbearer to the Esrl, the second 
to his lady. On New-year'8 day they presented gloves, and had 6«. Hd, reward. Ant. 
Rep. iv. 199. See further in Pegge*8 Curialia, I^ge*B lUustr. i. 359, and Privy Purse 
Expenses of Henry VIII. edit. by Sir H. Nicolas. " Henchman, /yai^tf dhonneur, et^fant 
d^honneur,'^ pal80. " Pratestatus asseela, qui Galliee voeatur vn page d*hotnmes; a 
page of honour, or a henchman.*' Junius, by Higins. '* A hench-man, or hench-boy, 
page d*honneur qui marche devant guelque Seigneur degrand authoriti.** shb&w. 

CAMD. soc. 2 II 
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AUUudoy culmen, eacumen^ tuh^ 

Umita» (jmmmkasy P.) 
Hbtward.^ Agellariui^ c. f* 

abigeuay U6. v. (meeeor^ K.) 
<(HiBK, or hetche, mpra m hec.) 
Hbkele (beykylley harl. ms. 

99riA,y Makuroj c. f. 
Hek el a r b. Mataxatrix. 
Hekeltn'. Mataxo. 
Hekeltnge. Mataj^acio* 
Hbkfere, beeste (or styrke, 

if^ra^y Juvenca* 



Hbldtn', or bowyn*.'^ IneUmo, 

JUctOy defiecto. 
I^LDTNGB, or holdyng^ Tendoj 

detenciOf retendo, 
HBLDTNGByOr bowynge (dynyoge, 

K.) IncUnadoy fiecdoy ineur^ 

vacio. 
Hele of ^ fote. Taiue^ calcaneue. 
Heele, or helthe.^ SaniUuy inco^ 

lumiUUm 
Helle. Infemuty Tartaru»^ 

Baratrumy Stix (^Avemusy p.) 



^ The heyward was thekeeper of catUe in a oommon field, who prevented trespaas on 
the coltivated ground. According to the Anglo-Sazon law the hseis-weard waa to haTe 
hifl reward from the part of the crop neareat to the pastoret, or, if land were allotted, it 
was to be adjacent to the same. See Anc. Laws and Inst. i. 441. His offioe is thnc 
noticed by G. de Bibelesworth : 

" X^ metrien (hayward) ad le» ekaump» em eiirf." 

** In tyme of hemest mery it ia ynoogh ; 
The hayward bloweth mery hia home, 
In eueryche felde ripe is come.*' K. Alis. 5756. 

Bp. Kennett obsenres that there were two kinds of offelkarii, the common herd-ward of 
a town or Tillage, called bubulcutf who overlooked the common herd, and kept it within 
bonnds ; and the heyward of the lord of the manor, or religious honse, who was rega- 
larly swom at the court, took care of the tillage, paid the labonrers, and looked after 
trespasses and encroachments : he was termed fields-man, or tithing-man, and his wages 
in 1425 were a noble. ** Inclusariui, a heyewarde." mbd. *' Inehuoriu», a pynner of 
beestes (a/. pynder.)" ort. ** Haiward, haward, qui garde au commun tout U beatudl 
tfun b<ntrffade.** sbe&w. 

' ** Hetchell for flaze, eerancq, serant. I heckell (or hetchyll) flaze, ie eeranee, and 
ie habille du lin» Am nat I a great gentylman, my father was a hosyer, and my mother 
dyd heckell flaze ? ** palsg. " Seran, a hatchell, or heach, the iron oomb whereon 
flax is dressed." coto. Forby gives hickie, a comb to dress flaz, or break it into its 
finest fibres. Tent. hekel, pecten, 

* ** Juoenca, a hekeieer beest.*' ortub. ** Hecforde, a yong cowe, genieee.** palbo. 
Cazton, in Uie Boke for Travellers, speaks of '' flesshe of moton, of an hawgher (geniee,) 
or of a calfe." See Bp. Kennett*s Gloss. v. Hekfore. Ang.-Saz. heahfore, vaeeuia, 
Forby notices a beqnest of certain '* heckfordes '* in the will of a Norfolk deiigyman, 
dated 1579, bat the modern pronunciation is hdfker. 

4 *< To helde, ubi to bowe.'' cath. ano. In the Korthem Dialects to heald signifies 
to slope, as a declivity. See Brockett, Craven Dial. and Jamieson, v, Heild. Ang.. 
Saz. hyldan, inclinare, Palsgrave gives the verb *' I hylde, I leane on the one syde, 
as a bote or shyp, or any other vessell, ie encline de coutti, Sytte fost, I rede yon, 
for y* bote begynneth to hylde." 

* *' Salubritae, holsones, or heell. Saluber, helefull." ortus. " Protper, hele- 
fblle, happy, withe-owte tene." meo. ms. cant. ** Sotpitaa, firmitat, eahmeio, Sre, 
)iele." Koy. MS. 17 C. XYII. '* An hele, eolumUaa^ edia,feeundita», vaUtudo. Hde- 
fiille, proeper, ealuiari»," catb. ano. ** Heale of body, »antd,** palso. In a sermon 
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IIbeltn*, or hoolyn' of sekenesse. 

Sanoy curoy medico^ medicor. 
Hbelynge, or holynge of seke- 

nesse. Sancunoj curacio. 
•Hblme, or ])e rothere of a schyp 

(helme of ^ roder of shyp, s. 

helme, rother of a shyppe, h. p.) 

Temo, CATH. plectrum, cath. 

et UG. m plectOm 
Hblme of armure. Galea^ c. F. 

caseisy c. F. et cath. 
Helpare. Adfutorf adjutrixy 

siiffragaior. 
Helpe. Adjutorium, aujtiliumy 

euffragiumyjuvamenypreMium 

(eubetdiumy K. p.^ 
Helpyn*. JuvOf cuyuvoy auxUiory 

eubvenioy succurroy opitulor, 
Helpyn' and defendyn . Patro- 

cinor, 
Helthb, idem quod hele, supra, 
Heltyr (or halter, s.) Capistrum, 
Heltr YN^beestys.Capw^royCA th. 
Helve.^ Manubriumy manuten- 

tum. 
Helvyn*, orheftyii*. Manuhrio. 
Hemme. Fimhriay limhusy cath. 

e< c. F, lascinia, cath. et c. f. 

oroy orariumy cath. 
Hemmyn' garmentys. lAmbOf 

Jimbrioy cath. 



Hempe. Canabum* 
Hempyne, or hempy (hempene, 

or of hempe, k. s. h.} Canabeusm 
Henne. Galiina* 
(Hennb nest, harl. MS. 8S74. 

Ingitatorium.) 
Henbane, herbe. Jusquiamusy 

simphonicay insana^ c. f. 
Hengyl of a dore, or wyndowe 

(hengyll of a shettinge, K. P.)^ 

Verteb7'af vectisy cath. et c. f. 
Hengyl, gymewe (gymmewe, k. 

gemewe, harl. ms. S274, p*) 

VertinelUiy ug. in verro, 
Heep. Cumulusy acervusy aggery 

globus. 
(Hentynge, supra in cahch- 

YNGE.)^ 

(Hepar, k. Cumulator,) 

Hebpyd. Cumulatus. 

Hepyn', or make on a hepe. Cu' 

muloy accumulo* 
Hepynge. Cumulacio. 
Heer (here, k. s. p.) CapUluSy 

cincinnusy crinisy cesariesy comii* 
Heer fyrste growynge yn' mannys 

berde. LanugOy c. F. 
(Herbere, h. p. supra in grenb 

PLACE.)* 

HERBERiowRE.Zrojrptcfarn<«, c. f. 
et comm. 



giTen by Foz, bb deliTered by R. Wimbeldon, 1389, Ib this paBsage t <' Giesy was smyt 
with mesilry, for he sold Naaman'8 heale, that cam of God'8 grace." Sir John Paston 
writes thns to his mother : " It'm it lyked yow to weet of myn heelle, I thanke God 
now y' I am nott greetly syke ner soor." Past. Lett. y. 80. ^g.-Saz. hnl» salus. 

1 ** Ueloe of any tole, manehe, Hafte of any tole, fHoneke/* palso. This word 
ia given by Forby as still nsed in Korfolk. See alao Moore. Ang.-Sax. helf, numubrium. 

^ Forby atates that in Norfolk hingle signifiea either a small hinge, or a snare of 
wire, closing like a hinge, by means of which poachert are said to hingle hares and 
rabbitB. " Hinge, or hingell of a gate, eardo,** &c. barbt. Horman aays, " Tbia 
bottell lacketh an hyngill, uter amiemo earet/* See otmbwb. 

* See HTNTYiir' hereafter. ** I hente, I take by yyolence, or to catche, t> happe; 
this terme ia nat vtterly comen." palso* It ia uaed by Chancer. 

« See the note on tbe word bbbabb. 
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Herberewe (herborwe, k. herbe- 
row, H. herborowe, p.)* Ho»- 
picium, 

Herberwyn*, or reoeyvyii* to 
hereboroghe (herbergwyn, k. 
herborowen, p.) Hospttor^ 
CATH. et 91 9ignificet to take 
herboroghe, tunc est quaei de- 
ponene* 

Heere bonde (herbonde, p.) 



Vittch c. F. et UG. V, in C. cra- 

nalef dicc. discrimincde. 
Heercb on a dede corce (herce 

vpon dede corcya, k. p. heers of 

dede cors, s.)^ Pirama^ cath. 

piramity c. f. et ug. in pir. 
Heerdb, or flok of beestys, what 

80 euyr they be. Poluij cath. 

armentumy cath. 
Hebrd mann. Paetory agasoyC, f. 



> ** An harbar, hotpicium, diversorium. An harbiriour, hospeSf hospita. To harber, 
hotpitari, HBTberjnge, hospitaliias.*' catu. avq, " Herboroughe, to^. Iharbo. 
rowe, I lodge one in an inne, t> herberge, Herberionr, that prouydeth lodgyng, /onr. 
rier." palso. A statioa where a marching army rerted was termed in Ang.-Saz. 
here-bersa, from here, exercitut^ beor^an , munire. In a more eztended sense harbour de- 
noted anyplace of refuge, orhospitable reception. See Vision of P. Ploughm. ; Wicliffite 
Version, &c. In the Golden Legend it is related that St. Amphjabel '* prayed Albon 
of herborough for the love of God ; whiche Albon withont faynynge, aa he y* alwaye 
loued to do hoapytalyte, graunted hym herberongh, and well reoeyued bym." Cazton 
Bays, in the Boke for Travellers, " Grete me the damyaelle of your hous, or of your 
he(r)berow, vottre hostel.** The verb ia used by Sir John Maundevile in the sense 
both of giving aod receiving hoapitality ; he says, speaking of Bethany, *' there dwelte 
Symon leprous, and there herberwed our Lord, and aftre he was baptised of the Apoa- 
tles, and waa clept Julyan, and waa made Biaschoppe ; and this ia the same Julyan that 
men depe to for gode herberghage, for our Lord herberwed with him in his hows.*' 
Voiage, p. 116. The adjective herberous has the signification of hospitable. In the 
version prefized to the translation of the paraphrase of Titus by Erasmua, it occurs as 
follows : ** A bysshop must be such as no man can complaine on — not geuen to filtfay 
lucre, but herberous," &c. Titus, i. 8 ; printed by Johan Byddell, t, Hen. VIII. The 
remarkable name Cold-harbour, which occurs repeatedly in most countiea at placea ad- 
jacent to Roman roads, or lines of early communicatiou, seems to have been derived 
from the statlon there established ; but of the strange epithet thereto prefized no satis- 
factory ezplanation has yet been suggested. See Hartshorne^s Salopia Antiqua, p. S53. 

* This term is derived firom a sort of pyramidal candlestick, or frame for supportiug 
lights, called hercia, or herpica^ from its resemblance in form to a harrow, of which 
mention occurs asearly as the Xllth cent. It was not, at first, ezdusively a part of 
funeral display, but was used in the solemn services of the holy week ; thus by the 
statute of the Synod of Ezeter, 1387, every parish was bound to provide the ** hereim 
ad tenebras.** Wilkins, Conc. ii. 139. In the account of ezpenses at the death of 
Thomas, Abbot of St. Augustine*s, Canterbury, 1375, occurs an item, **pro corpors 
Jlcto, eum hersid.^* W. Thorn, X Script. SI53. See further the accounts of the ob- 
sequies of Anne the Queen of Ric. II. Gough's Sep. Mon. i. 170*, and the will of that 
monarch, in which he directs that for his own interment there should be prepared '* cp. 
herda exceUentim convenientis regnliJ** Rym. vii. 75. In the will of John de Nevill, 
1386, it is termed ** herciumV Madoz, Form. 429. The Pat. 1 Hen. V. 1413, re- 
counts the orders of the Kiog to Simon Prentout of London, *' wez chaundder,** aod 
Thomas Gloucestre, "pictori nostro,** for the provision and tmnsport to Canterbury 
of the *' hercea " for the funeral of Henry IV. Rym. viii. 14. The ordinanoe which 
regulated the charges by waz-chandlers, stat. 11 Hen. VI. c. IS, comprisei a danse to 
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Herrb of a looke.^ Cardo^ com ic. 
Here, yn' thys place. Hic» 
.Heryn'. Audio. 
Herynge wythe eere (herynge 

of here, k. p.) AuditWy au- 

dacio (audiciOf s. p.^ 
Heerynge, fysshe. Allec. 
Herkyn') and take heede, and ley 

to ])e ere (herkyn to, s.) As^ 

cuUo» 
Hs£RN,h3^rde (heryn, K.s.p.hemey 

HARL. Ms. S274.) Ardea. 
Hernb panne of ^ hed.^ Cra" 

neum. 



Hernys, or hrayne (hemys, or 

hameys, s.) Cerebrum* 
Herowde of armys. Curioy c. f. 
Hert, wylde heeste. Cervue. 
Hert, ynwarde parte of a heste 

(myd part, s.) Cor. 
Hertles, or vnherty. Vecore* 
Herthe, where fyre ys made. 

Igneariumy c. v.focariumy c. f. 

ignariumy uo. in Ge. 
Herthestok or kynl3rm'(stocke, 

K. p. kynlyn, s.)^ JRepoJbci' 

liumy CATH. vel eecundum c F. 

repqfociniumy uo. infoveo. 



ezoept " hert€9 «ffaire»pur lex nobleg tretpauantg.'* Stat. of Realm, toI. ii. 387. Chaueer 
appeara to use the term hearee to denote the deoorated bier, or faneral pag^eant, and 
not ezclaBively the illamination, which was a part thereof; and towards the XVIth 
cent. it had rach a general signification alone. Hardyng describes the hononn falsely 
bestowed upon the remains of Richard II. when cloths of gold were offered '* upon his 
hera ** by the King and lords. 

" At Ponles his masse was done, and diryge, 
In hera royall, semely to royalte." Chron. c. 200. 

A representation ia given on the Roll or BrevU mortuorum of John Islyppe, Abbot of 
Westm. who died 1522, and whose corpse was placed ** undre a goodlye Herise w^ 
manye lightg, and maiestie, and vallaunoe set w* pencells," &c. which was left standing 
untU ** the monethes mynde.** Vet. Mon. iv. pl. zviii. ^* Herce for a deed corse, of 
»iike,poiUe. Herae dothe, poille, Herce, a deed body, corps.** palso. " He lay 
in a noble hyrat, or herse, euggesto, Tbere was made a noble hynt, tumulu».^* horm. 
In the vereion of Junius* Nomencl. by Higins is given ** Cenotaphiumt a herse, a se- 
pulchre of honour, a stately funeral.'* ** Poi/le, the square canopy thats bome over 
the sacrament, or a soveraign prince, in solemne processiona ; hence also a hearse, 
hearse-doth, laid over the beer of a dead person.'* coto. 

1 This word is repeatedly used in the later WicUffite veraion. " Aod )>e herris (e)>er 
hengis) of )>e doris of )>e innere hows of ]fe hooly of hooly Hogis, and of >e doris of )>e 
hows of )>e temple weren of gold.** iii. Kings, vii. 50. " Aa a dore is tumed on his 
herre (e)>er heengis) so a slow man in his bedde.'* Prov. zzvi. 14. See also Prov. viii. 
86 ; Job zzii. 14. ** Cardo, a here of a dore, cuneus qui in/oramine vertitur,** med. 
** Har, the hole in a stone on which the spindle of a door or gate resteth ; Dunelm. 
and the harr tree is the head of the gate, m which the foot or bottom of the spindle is 
placed. Uarra, hinges, a door-har ; Westm.** Bp. Kennett, Lansd. MS. 1033. Ang.- 
Saz. heor, hearre, cardo. 

« ** Cranium, haraepanne.'* Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. See G. de Bibelesworth. 

*' Voue deuet dire moun hanapel (hemepane,) 
Mounjrount, e moun certet (mi forred, ant my brayn.)*' 

The word oceura also in Havelok, 1991 1 Coer de Lion, 5393. Ang.-Saz. haeraes, 
eerebrum, panna, pateUa. Minot uses the word '* hemes," or brains ; p. 10. 

* The MS., by an error of the scribe, gives tepqfbeilhtm repeated twioe ; and the 
reading of the Winch. MS. seems still more eorrapt, ** r^poeiaiium, catb. veieecundum 
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Herty. CardiaUi, 
Hertylt. CordiaUter. 
HERTYN',or makyn' herty. Animo. 
Hertys lethyr, or lethyri. Ne- 

bris, CATH. 

Hertys tonoe, berbe. Scolo'' 

pendria^ Ungua cervL 
Hertlynesse. Cordialitas. 
Herueste. Autumpnue. 
Hesyl, tre. Corulue, columue. 
Hespe of threde.' Matas€h c. f. 

et UG. haepumy c. f. hapea^ 

COMM. Jilipulue. 
Hespe of a dore.*^ Pessulumy vel 

pessukh KECC. haspay comm. 
Hbte. Cahry estus. 



Hethb. Bruerch bruarey se* 

cundum quosdam. 
Hethe, or lynge^ fowaly.* Bru» 

arium^ 
Hetyn', or make hoote. CaUfacio. 
Hbtyn', or waxyn' hoote. Caieoy 

unde versus: Per memet ca/«t^ 

sub pannis me calefecL 
Hbwar. Secator. 
Hevedare (or hedare, supra^) 

Decapitatory spiculator (UetoTf 

Hevedyn', tdem quod hbdon', 

supra.^ 
Hevedyngb (hedynge, harl. ms. 

S374, hedinge, p.) Decapitacio. 



c, F. repo/iciiiumy The word intended may be retrofoeinium, or r^>qf6eimwn. See 
DucaDge. The Catholicon gives the foUowing ezplanation : ** BepofoeUiiam, idquodtegit 
ignem in nocte, vel quod retro ignem pfmiiur s euper guod « poeteriori perte fbei Ufum 
ponuntur, guod vulgo lar dicitur.*' In HarL MS. 1738, it ia rendered " an berthe 
stok, or a skrene ; " in the Ortna, ** a hndde or a steme.*' A atock (Ang.-Sax. stoCt 
truneus) may rignify primarily a large log, against which, aa a foondation, the fire was 
piled. The cellarist of St. Edmund*B-bnry held Hardwick nnder the Abbey, and was 
iMiund annuaily to proTide ** iv. Cristmesse stocke,*' each of 8 feet in length. Liber 
Celler. Rokewode'8 SatT. p. 475. Henoe, probably, any contrivance whereby the fire 
was supported, so as to facilitate combustion, an object more perfectly attained by 
means of andirons (awndbrnb, supra), was termed the hearth-stock. In Norfolk and 
Snffolk the back or sides of the fire-place are termed '* the stock,'* and Forby deriTes 
the word from Ang.-Saz. stoc, loeue» See ktnltn bereafler. 

1 A hank of yam is called in the North a hesp, or hasp, the fourth part of a spindle. 
Bp. Kennett gtyes *' a hank of yara or thread, when it comes off the reel, and is tied 
in the middle, or twisted. So Uie twist or rope that comes over y* saddle of the thiller 
horse is called tbe thiUe hanks ; Dunebn. Perhaps from Saz. han^an, to tie or twist ; 
but it comes much nearer to the Isl. haunk, funiculue in eircultm coUigatue.''^ Lansd. 
MS. 1033. Mataxa signifies the comb whtch serves for dresring flaz, as given above 
under the word hbkblb, but implies also a hank of spun thread. See Dncange. 

* ** Pesaellum, a lytel lok of tre, a haspe, a cospe, a sdott." mbd. ms. cant. 
" Pessulum dieitur sera lignea qud hottium pellitur eum seratur^ Angiiee a lyteke, or 
latche, or a snecke, or barre of a dore." obt. ** Haspe of a dore, ciichette.*^ palsg. 
** Agraphe, a claspe» hook, brace, grapple, baspe." coto. In this last sense the word 
haspa occurs in the Sherbom Cartnlary, MS. in the possesrion of Sir Thomas Pbillipps» 
where, among the gifts of William the sacrist (XIIUi oent. ?) is mentioned ** Miiwie 
cum haapd argented.** Bp. Kennett observes that in Kent, Sussez, and Ozfordshirethe 
word is pronounced " haps, to baps a door or cupboard. Ang.-Ssz. hseps, sera,/ibula/* 
Lansd. MS. 1033. This older form is also retained in Somerset, Wilts, and in N. 
Britain, hasp being the corraption. See Jamieson. 

> Sowaly, M8. Compare fowatlb, and ltngb of the hethe. 

4 ** Decoiio, to hefdyn." mbo. " He was heeded at Towre hyll.'* palsg. 
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Hkvbne. Celumy pohtm. 
Hevenelt. CelUuSf adv. 
Hevenly, CelicWf cele*Hs. 
Hbvy to bere (to beryn, k.) 

Oratnsy ponderosus. 
Hevy and grevows. Oraviey et 

idem quod grbvows, eupra, 
Hevy in Bowle, and herte. ilfo- 

leetuSi trieti» (meettUf p.) 
Hevy manne, or womanne, and 

not glad yn chere. Mesiificusy 

mestifieaf cath. 
He VY a-8lepe(of slepe, s. p.) Somp* 

nolentus» 
Hevyly. Graviter, moleste^ triste. 
Hevyyn', or makyn' hevy yn 

herte. Mesti(^Ji)co (mesto^ p.) 
Hevyyn', or makyn' hevy in 

wyghte. Gravoy aggrano^ pon» 

deroy CATH. 
Hevynesse jn herte. MolesttOy 

tristicitty mesticia. 
Hevynesse of slepe. Sompno' 

lencia. 
Hbvynessb of wyghte. Ponde^ 

rositas, gravitas. 
Hewyn'. SecOf c. f. 
Hewyn' a-wey. Absddo* 
Hewyn' downe. Succido. 
Hevyn', or schoppyii' to-gedyr 

thyngys of dyuerse kyndys. 
Conscido. 
Hewynge (or hakkynge, supra*) 

Seccio, 



Hbwke, idem auod heyke, supra 

(hek, K. hevke, s. h.) 
Hethynne, or paynynne (panym, 

K. p.) Paganusy etnicus* 
Hethynnbsse. Paganuu 
Hydde. Ahsconditusj celatus. 
Hydyn'. AbscondOf c. f. oceuUo. 
Hydyngb. Ahsconsioy kUitacio. 
Hydyngb place. Latibulum, ah" 

sconditumy latehra, ahditorium^ 

uo. in do. 
Hydb, or skynne (hyyd, or hyde, 

harl. ms. 9374, p.) Pellisycutis» 
Hyddyr, or to thys place (hyther, 

p.) Huc. 
Hyddyr wardb (hydward, s. 

hytherwarde, p.) Istuc, 
Hydows (hiddowus, or gret, k.) 

Immanisy immensus, 
Hytchyd, or remevyd (hichid, k. 

hychyd, s.) Amotusy remotus. 
Hytchyn', or remevyii' (hychyn, 

K. hytchen, p. hythen, j. w.)^ 

Amoveoy moveoy removeo* 
Hytchynge, or remevynge (hich- 

ynge, K. hyhchynge, harl. ms. 

3274.) Amocioy remocio, 
HYYN,tcfem ottoc^HASTYN', supra. 
Hyyngb, ornastynge. Pestinacioy 

Jestinanciay properacio, 
Hyllb. Monsy collisy libanus* 
Hyldyr, or eldyr (hillemtre, k. 

ellemetre, harl. ms. 3274, el- 

nome tre, p.)^ Samhucus. 



' In Norfolk, according to Forby, to hitck means to change place : " a man is often 
deaired to hitch, in order to make room ; to hitch anjthing which happens to be in the 
way. Isl. hika, etdert {heo.y* To hike and to hick are ased in a similar sense. To 
hitch ia explained by Johnaon aa signifying **■ to catch, or move by jerks,'* and so uaed 
by Pope. Skinner wonld derive the ezpresaion ** hitch buttockf Utch neighbours/* or 
"lerel coyl, (levez le eul,) *' nsed by boys in playing, who bid one auother mo^e, and 
make way for the next in tom, from Ang.-Saz. hicsan, moUri, tUti, or Fr. hoeher. See 
Jamieson, v. Hatch, and Hotch. Brockett gives to hitch, hop on one foot 
* * See the note on the word blotr, or hyldyr, or hilleme tre. Ang.-Saz. ellam, 
sambueus. In some parts of England the name hilder is still in use ; and in Germany 
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Hylly» or fulle of hyllys. Mar^ 

tuosus, 
Hyllyn* (hyllen or curyn, h. 

coueren, p.)^ OperiOy cooperioy 

tegOf veloy contego. 
Hyllynoe wythe clothys (hilliDge 

of clothes, K. p.) Tegumentwn, 

tegmen, velamen^ 
Hyllynge, or coverynge of what 

thynge hyt he. Coopertura^ 

coopertoriwn, operimentum, 
(Hyllyngb, or happynge, infra 

in WAPPYNOE.) 

Hylt of a swerde. CapuUu, 
Hyynde, heste. Damula, damu», 

COMM. 



Hyndyr parte of a heste (partyy 

K.) Clunie. 
(Hynder party of a ship, k. 

hyndyr part, s.) Puppie. 
Hynderyn*, or hacchyn'(bakkyn', 

s.) Retrofacio. 
Hyndryd, or harmyd, Dampni" 

ftcatus, 
Hyndryn', idem quod harmyn*» 

eupra. 
Hyndrynge, or harmynge. 

Dampnifica4:io. 
Hyntyd. JRaptue. 
Hyntyn' (or revyii, infra; hyn- 

^, or hentyn, k. h. p.)^ BapiOf 

(arripio, p.) 



the tree ifi caOed Holder. It was supposed that Judas banged himself upon an elder 
tree, and Sir John Maundevile, who wrote in 1356, apeaks of the tree as heing still 
shown at Jerasalem. Voiagei p. IIS. Of the superstitioaB notions in relation to thii 
tree, see Brand*8 Pop. Antiqu. under Physical charms. 

^ Tbe verb to hill, and the 8ub8tanti?e hiUing, appear to be in uae in many partfl of 
England, but are not noticed in the East^Anglian Glossaries. In the writings of tho 
older authors they occur frequently. See R. Bninne, P. Ploughm. Chaucer, and Gower. 
'* Coaperio, to hyll to-gyder. Teffmetitum, a hyllynge, a couerynge.'* obtus. '* T^^o» 
to hiile ; tegmen, an helynge. (Hreumamictue, a*bowte helynge, or clothynge. Areki'" 
teetor, an helyour of a hou8. Cooperio, to hule, or keruere («tc.)*' msd. ms. cant. 
'* I hyil, I wrappe or lappe, ie eouvre : you must hyll you wel nowe a nyghtes, the wether 
18 colde. Hylling, a coueryng, cowerture. Hyllyng of an house, eouveriure, teete.** 
PALSO. '* Paliat\f, cloaking, hilUng ouer, couering, hiding. Pdtier, to hillouer,*' &c. 
COTO. Ang.-Sax. helan, eeUre. Sir John Maunde^e, speakingof tbe Tartars, says that 
" the helynge of here houses, and the wowes, and the dores ben alle of wode.'* Voiage, 
p. 298. Walsingham calls the rebel Wat *' WaHerui helier, vel tyler.*' Camd. An- 
glica, pp. 352, 264. In the *' Objections of Freres,'* Wicliffe makes the observation 
that *' Preres wollen not be apeied with food and heling,*' that is, clothing. The ac* 
counts of the churchwardens of Walden oomprise the item *' d le klerJt de Thaxstede 
pur byndynde, hyllynge et bosynge de tou» les liveres en le vestiaryeJ'* Hist. of Audley 
End, p. S20. In the Tersion of Vegecius attributed to Trevisa, it is said, '* loke thon 
ordenne VsX the leves of the yates be keuered and hilled with raw hides.** Roy. MS. 18 
A. XII. f. 100. Bp. Kennett has the foUowing notes in Lansd. MS. 1033 : *' Helings, 
Stragula, bed-cloaths, vojf in usu apud Oxonientet, Isl. hil, tego, hulde, texi ; Saz. 
helan. Ejusdem originis videtur esse apud SeptentrUmales, to hull into bed ; the hulls 
of come, t. the husks ; a swine hull, t. a swine etie. Anglts etiam mediterraneis to hele 
est tegere. A coverlet in Derbyshire is called a bed-healing, and in some other parts ab- 
solutely a healing, and a hylling. Thatchers in Yorkshire are called helliars, and so 
are the coverers with slat in London, and most parts of England. In old authors the 
eye-brow8 are called helings.'* Compare fo&bklyn, celo, and battx, hed hillynge. 

< This Terb occurs in most of the early writers : see R. GIouc. p. 204 ; Vis. P. Ploughm. 
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Hype of ^ legge. Femur. i Hyrb. SHpendiwn^ salarium^ 



Hyppynge, or haltynge.i dau' 

dicacio. 
Hyrdyl. Plectay flecta^ cratie^ 

c. F. 
Hyrdys, or herdys of flax, or 

hempe.^ Stuppa^ c. f. et uo. 

t» stipsy napta^ cath. et c. f. 



manipuluSf c. f. 

Hyryd MAN, orservawnte. Con^ 
ductiusyconductiay mercenariuSf 
mercenaria (conducticius^ 8. p.) 

Hyryn'. Conduco, 

Hyrne.^ Angulus* 

Hyse, or hys. Suus. 



14,258 ; Chaucer, Koight'8 T. 906. It is used likewiie by Shakespeare. See Narea. 

'* Kyng Richard his ax in honde he hente." R. Coer de LioD, 40^. 

I hente, I take by vyolence, or tocatche, ie happe : thiflterme is nat Ttterlr oomen." 
PAL80, In the version of Vegecins attributed to Treyisa, Roy. MS. 18 A. XI 1. it is laid 
of elephants nsed in war, *' somme ordenned ayenst thies bestes fote menne wele hiUede 
aboue wyth plates, havyng on her shuldres and on her helmes sharp pikes, that if >e 
olifaunt wolde oughte henche, or catche hem fpotset apprehemdere)^ the prickes shulde 
lette hym.** B. iii. c. 24. Compare cahchtngb, or hentynge ; ktppyn, or hynton ; 
and RByTK, or by yyolence take awey, or hyntyn. Ang.-Saz. hentan, rapere. 

> Compare the Terb oytr htpptn, or ouer skyppyn. Hyppynge occurs in the sense 
of hopping, Vis. of P. Ploughm. 1 1 ,488, and to hip has in the North a like signification ; 
bipping stones are steppings at the passage of a shallow stream. The word seems here 
to be taken from the irregular movement or hopping of the halt person. Gower says 
of Vulcan, 

" He had a courbe npon his backe, 
And therto he was hippe halte." Conf. Am. 

Teut. hippelen, eubeiiire, Jamieson gives hypalt, a cripple ; to hypal, or hirple, to go 
lame. In Norfolk to himp and to limp are synonymons. 

> ** Stupa, hyrdes of hempe, or of flax. Stupo, to stop with hurdes.** ubd. ms. cant. 
** Bxtupo, Angliee to do awaye hardes or tawe. Stupa, stub, chaf, or towe.** ortus. 
Amongst the various significations of fugfta, given in the Catholicon, it is said ** napta 
etiam , eeeundum Ptgnam, dieitur purgamentum lini. ' ' The word occurs in the Wicliffite 
▼ersion, Jndges xvi 9 : " And sche criede to him, Sampson I Felisteis ben on ^ee, 
which brak fe boondis as if a man brekith a |>rede of henlis (iUum de etupd, Vulg.) 
wrilmn wi)» spoUe.*' Chaucer, in the Rom. of Rose, describes the dress of Frannchif e, 
called a sackeny, or rokette, 

" That not of hempe herdes was, 
So faire was none in all Arras." 

In the original, " ne/ut de bourrasJ** In Norfolk, aocording to Forby, hards signify 
coarse flaz, otherwise tow-hards, in other parts of England called hurds ; and in many 
places a coarse kind of linen doth is still termed harden, or hirden. The Invent of 
effects of Sir John Conyers, of Sockburne, Durham, 1567t comprises **vij. harden 
table clothes, iv. «. — xv. pair of harden sheats, xx. «.*' Wills and Inv. Surtees Soc. i. S68. 
** Heerdes of hempe, tillage de ehamure (fehainvre), eetovpee.** palso. *' Hirdes, or 
towe, of flaxe, or hempe, etvpa,** barbt. " Grettee de lin, the hards, or towe of 
flax.*' coTO. Ang.-Sax. heordas, etupte, 

s " Angulue, a cornere, or a heme. Pentangulue, of fyue himes." mbd. *' An 
hyrae, aiiulue, gonue,** catb. ano. The gloss on Ldber voeatue Eguue, renders 
•* antrie, darke hemys.'* Harl. MS. 1008, f. 113. Rob. GIouc. and Chaucer use 
this word, which has occurred previously as synonymous with halkb. Forby gires 

CAMD. 80C. 2 I 
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Hyssyn', as edderys (beddyr, k. 

nedrys, h. nedders, p.) Sibilo* 
Hyssynoe of edders, or oj^er lyke. 

Sibulus (jgibilus^ s.) 
Hyt, or towchyd. Tactus. 
Hyttynge, or towchynge. Ttzctus. 
Hyvb for bees. Alveare, alvec^ 

rtttm, c. F. apiarium* 
Hyvyn', or put yn' hyvys. Apio. 
Hy]>b, wbere bootys ryve to londe, 

or stonde.^ Stacioy c. f. 
Hoby, bawke. Alaudariusy ali' 

etusy C.F. et KYLW. (sparruSyV.) 
Hoche, or wbycbe (buscb, s. 

hocbe, or butcbe, h. p.)^ Cista, 

archa. 
HooDB. Capicium (capudumy p.) 
HoDYD. Capiciatus. 
HooDYN*. Capucio (capido, k.) 
HoDYNGE. Capiciatura. 
HoGGE, swyne. Nejrendisy maialis, 

CATH. et c. F. Hec omnia uo. 

injrendere (porcusy p.) 
Hooke (boke, k. p.) HamuSf 

uncus* 
HooKE to bewe wode, or scbryd- 

ynge (boke to bev wytb woode, 



or scbraggynge, s.) Sirculusy 

c. F. (sarculus, s. p.) 
HoKYD. Hamatus, 
HoL, as pypys, or percyd thyngys 

(bole, HARL. Ms. 2S57, hol- 

lowe, p.)* Cavus. 
HoLOW, as vessellys (bol, as 

vesselle or otber lyke, k. hole, 

as vessellys, s.) Concavus. 
HooL fro brekynge (hole, p.) /n- 

teger. 
HooL fro sekenesse (or beyl, H. 

bole, P.) SanuSy incolumisy 

sospes* 
Holdyn'. Teneo. 
Ho L D YN ', or wytbe-boldy n'. De- 

tineo, retineo. 
HoLDYNGE. Tenens* 
HoLDYNGB. TenasF, tencio, ds" 

tencioy retinencia^ retencio, 
HoLB, or bore. Foramen, 
HooLE, or buske (bole, s. boU, p.) 

SiUq^ta. 
HooLE of pesyn', or benys, or o)>er 

coddyd fVute (bole of peson, or 

buske,or codde, k. codfnite, p.)^ 

Techoy CATH. injresus. 



** hemei a nook of land, projecting into another district, pariBh, or field." At Lynn, 
where the Promptorium was compiled, there ia a gtreet calied Cold-hime itreet, which 
iraverses an angular piece of ground adjoining the conflaence of the Lyn and the Ouse. 
Ang.-Sax. hyrn, anguius, 

^ Htte, M8. The Winch. MS. agreei here in the reading **hjj,** bnt it ia evident 
that hy)« is more correct. Ang.-Sax. hyS, portus, Hithe occurs in names of aea 
ports, and even landing places on riTcrs, far from the coast. See Forby*8 obsenrations 
on this word. Ezamples are not wanting at Lynn, where a lazar-honse is mentioned at 
the spotcalled Setchhithe, in 1432; in the grant of Edw. VI. 1548, it is called Seche- 
Mthe, or the sedgy landing. Blomf. Norf. iT. 599. Ozbnrgh hithe is remote from the 
main ; Woman hithe and Beck hithe occnr near Cromer. 

^ HuTCBB, MB. By the alphabetical arrangement, the reading, as given from Sir 
T. Phillipps' MS. seems here to be correct. In the King'8 CoU. MS. the word is omitted. 
bee HUTCHK, hereafter. Ang.-Saz. hwKoca, area, 

'* *' Holle, cavuif naturd emeavut, arte eavatut, inanis. An hollnes, eamtasJ*^ 
CATH. ANG. In Norfolk holl is still commonly used. Ang.-Saz. hol, eanus. 

■• In the redpe for '*blannche perreye *' it is directed to *' sethe the pesyn in fyne 
leye," and then rub them with woollen cloth, and *' ^ holys wyl a-way.*' Harl. MS. 
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HooLEy or pyt yn an hylle, or 

other lyke (hole, or eryth, s.) 

Cavema^ c. f. 
HooLE of a Bchyppe (holle, k. p.) 

Carindy c. f. 
(HoLEN, or caren of sekenes» k. s. 

supra in helen, p. Sanoy 

curo») 
HoLYN, or boryn' (hoolen, or 

make hoolys, p.)^ CavOi per- 

JbrOf terebro. 



HoLY. SanctuSy ea^jer. 
HoLY,heuenly. Celehrisy VG.incelo. 
(HoLiLY, p.) Sancte. 
HoLY, halwyd place (holyly hal- 

wyde places, s.) Asilum, c. F. 
HoLY HOKKE, or wylde malowe 

(malwe, k. s.) Altea^ malviscue. 
HoLYNEssE. Sanctttasy eancti' 

monia. 
HoLM, place be-sydone a watur 

(be-syde a water, s.)^ Huhnus. 



379i f. S5. Skinner derives the word from Ang.-Saz. lielan, tegere, ** HuU of a 
beane or pese, escasae, HuU or barcke of a tree, escorce,** palsg. " Goutse^ the 
haakef swadi cod, huU of beaneSi pease,*' &c. coto. Gerarde sajs that jfvena nuda is 
called in Norfolk and Suffolk *' unhalledotes." In the Craven dialect, the huU ia the 
skin of a potatoe, or the husk of a nut, and to huU rignifies to peel off the huak of any 
seed: in Hampshire the husk of corn is termed the hulL ** FoUicula uvarmnf the 
huskefl. huUeSy or skinnes of grapes. Pericannum, /oUiculut, siUquaf the hnske or 
huU, inclosing the seede." Junius* NomencL 07 Higins. 

> ** To hole, cavaret perforare, 8^e, ubi to thyrle.'* cath. ano. ** Palare, cavare, 
forare, AngUce to hole, or tobore." Equi?. Joh. de 6arlandi&. A.-S. holian, excavare, 

3 The primary meaning of the Ang.-Sax. word Holm appears to be water or ocean ; 
it impUes also a river island, or a level meadowi especiaUy near a stream. It is recorded 
in the Sax. Chron. A.D. 903, that a great fight occnrred between the Kentishmen and 
the Danes *' aet >am Holme," but the precise locaUty has not been ascertained. Holm 
■ignifies also an elevated «pot, as in the instance of the Steep-holm, so caUed by way of 
distinction from the Flat-holm, islands in the mouth of the Sevem. Leland, in his 
Comm. in Cygn. cant. (Itin. ix, 59») would derive Dunolmus, Durham, from dune, a 
hiU, and holme, which he interprets thus : " Holme vero eminentis loci, interdum et 
syhosi, et aquis circumsepti verticem, aut eminsntiam exprimit,** Bp. Kennett has 
the following remarks : '* llomes, properly holms, which signified originaUy river. 
islands, or green islands surrounded by running streams ; from a resemblance whereof 
meadows and pasturegrounds are in some plaoes caUed Homes. A meadow by the late 
Abbey of St. Austin*s, Canterbury, commonly caUed North-homes ; and a flat pasture 
in Romney Marsh is yet caUed the Holmes, &c. An Holm, anisbind, Westm. ; hence 
Holme-cultram, Holmby house, &c. MiU-holms, watery places about a miU-dam, from 
mUl, and Sax. holm, which signifies two things^ as a hiU or rising ground, and a green 
island, or place almost endosed with water ; from whence the name of many places 
idmost snrrounded with water, as Axholm, Evesholm, corruptly Evesham, &c. The 
howmes, a green piece of ground near Thirske in Yorkshire, lying between the ri^er 
Codbeck and the brook caUed Sewel." Lansd. MS. 1033. In Lincolnshire, as 
espedaUy near the Trent, the name is frequent ; as likewise in Norfolk, and in the 
yicinity of Lynn, and denotes both low pastures, and ele^ations of trifling magnitude, 
but which were perhaps insulated, before draining had been effected. Simon Earl of 
Huntingdon, who founded St. Andrew's Priory, Northampton, about 1084, granted 
** trss dalos prati, e( unum hulmum;^* and in the donation of H. de Pynkeneye to 
Canons' Ashby, in 1898, he bestowed ** totam pasturam iUam que vocatur le HuUes, 
cum duobua hoimia in eampis Wedone et Westone.** Mon. Ang. i. 680, iu. 899. 
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H0LME9 or holy.^ Ulmus, husnts. 
HoLM, of a sonde yn the see 

(holme of sownde in ])e see, k. 

holm or sond of the see, harl. 

Ms. 991 4t of the sondein the see, 

p.)^ Bitalasaumy c. f. vel hulmus. 
(HoLME, or hahn, supra, et, 

in/ra in stobul.) 
HooLNESSE fro hrekynge (hol- 

nesse, k.) Integritas, 
HoLOWNEssE of a vesselle, or 

other lyke wythe-yn forthe 



(hohies, K. of a yessell voyd 

within, H. p.) ConcavittU' 
HoLRYScHE, or hulrysche (hool 

ryschyn, k. holryschyne, harl. 

MS. 8274.)* Papi^^us, 
HoLSUM. Saluher, saJutiferua* 
Holsumnesse. Saluhritas, 
HoLT, lytylle wode.* Lucusy mr- 

gultumy vibranunu 
HooME, or dwelly(n)ge place. 

Mancio, 
HooMLY.^ Familiarisydomesticus. 



1 Parkinson giret holm, as a name of the holly : in the North it is called hoUin. 
Ang.-Saz. holen, aqu{fbUum, Tbe GIoss on Gant. de Bihelesworth renden '* houSf 
holyn.'* ** Husttta est gvedam arbor gue semper ienet viriditatem^ Angliee a holyn.*' 
oaTUB. " An holyn» huesuas an holyn bery, huaaum** cath. ang. It ia aaid of St. 
Bemard, in the Golden Legend, that after he became Abbot of Clairvanx, " he often 
made his pottage with lenes of hohn.'* Sherwood gives ** holUe, holme, or hnluer 
tree, houst housaon, meaplier aawageJ** In Norfolk the hoUy is caUed hnlver, ac- 
Gording to Forby. Compare bulwur, tre, hereafter. 

' ** Biialaeaum, a plaoe >er two Bees rennen.*' meo. In the Wicliffite yersion, Dedia 
zzvii. 41 is thna rendered : *' And whan we feUen into a place of graTel gon al aboute 
wi)> he see {locum diihalaaaum, Vnlg.) hei hnrtleden >e ship.** Holm seems here to denote 
the peninaula, or accumulation of alluTial deposit formed at a confluence of waters. It 
ia, howerer, remarkable that the name does not appear to be thus appUed on the Norfolk 
coaat, especially in the neighbonrhood of Lynn, where the Promptorium was compUed, 
and where such depoaita are made to a Tast eztent by the Ouse, and otber streams that 
flow into the Wash. 

* This name seems to be derived from Ang.-Saz. hol, eaima, and risc, juneua: but 
as the Scirpua iaeuatria, Linn. commonly caUed bull-msh, has not a hoUow bnt a 
spongy stem, the proper intention of the term is obscure. 

* ** Holt, a wood. It is yet used for an orchard, or any place of trees, as a cherry- 
holt, an apple-holt, Duneim. Isl. hoUte, aatebrte.** Bp. Kennett, Lansd. MS. 1033. 
Skinner says that holt denotes a grove, or multitude of trees planted thick together, 
and Tooke asserts that it is the p. part. of Ang.-Saz. helan, to cover, and signifles a 
rising ground or knoU covered with trees. 'Ae word occurs in Cant. T. Prol. Une 6 ; 
Lydgate'B Thebes ; Launfol, &c. Among the benefactions of John Hotham, Bp. £ly, it 
is recorded that in 1320 he appropriated, for tbe distribntion of alms on his annxversary, 
** tenementum voeaium Lythgates, ei Barkeres, eum quodam aineio vocaio Lythgates 
holt." Hist. EUen. Ang. Sacra, i. 643. '« Holte, a lytell woode, peiit boye.'* palbo. 
'* Tbuffe de boia, a hoult. a tuft of trees growing neere a house, and serring for a marke 
or grace unto the seat thereof.** coto. See Jamieson. In names of places it is of 
occasional occurrence, as the Holt, a wood near Havant, Hants ; Knock-holt wood, 
near Tenterden, Kent ; and in Norfolk, according to Forby, a small grove, or planta- 
tion, is caUed a holt, as nut-holt, osier-holt, gooseberry-holt, &c. Ang.-Saz holt, iucu». 

* In the complaint of the Ploughman, /. Edw. III., giTcn by Foz, under the year 
1360, the foUowing version is cited of i. Tim. ▼. 8 : ** He that forsaketh the charge of 
thilke that ben homeUch with him (nfonfm, ei maxime domeaiicorum, Vulg.) hath for- 
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(HoMLiMAN, or woman, k. Z>o- 
metticuSi domesHca^familiaris^ 

HoMLY, or yn homly maner. />o- 
mesticBy jamiliariter. 

HooNE, barbarys instrument. 

CoSy KYLW. et DICC. 

HoNY. MeL 

HoNY cooM (honycom,K.) Favtts. 
HONY SOCLB. ApiagOj uo. V. 
in A. (locustaf s.) 



HooPE, vesselle byyndynge (hope» 

K.) CuneuSf circulusy Dicc. 
Hoopyn', or settyn' hoopys on a 

vesselle. Cuneo, 
HoPE. Spes* 
Hopyn', or trustyn', or soposyn 

Estimoy speroy cath. arhitror. 
HoppE, sede for beyre (bere, 

K. p.)^ Hummulusy secundum 

extraneos» 



=» 



saken his fayth, aod ia worae tban a misbelened man :" (in the Wicliffite version, "his 
owne, and mooat of his honsebold men.") Here, and in Gal. v. 10, Wicl. yerBion, the 
word seems to be nsed precisely in the sense given to it in the Promptorinm ; bat it 
denotes aUo fomiltar, by acquaintance, and presuming. " Homelj, famylier, through 
a quaynted, famiUer, Homelynesse, priuault^. Homely, taucye, to perte, tnaiapert.^* 
PAL80. Horman says that '* homelynease (Jidueia) comynge oi a true harte, is a maner 
ofvertue,** where it seema to imply familiar confidence ; and he uses tbe word also 
as foUows : '* He was homely with her, or had to do with her.*' 

^ It shoald seem that the eala, or swatan of the Anglo-Saxons, werenot compounded 
with any bitter oondiment, which was essential to the concoction of beer, a drink of 
Flemisb or German origin, aod until the XVIth cent. imported from the Continent, or 
brewed by foreigners only in this country. Tbe Promptorium gives bb&b, cervUia 
hummulina, as distinguished from ale, which was not hopped ; Cazton, in tbe Boke for 
TraTellers, speaking of drioks, makes the distinction, *' Ale of England, Byre of Ale- 
mayne ; ** and it appears by the Customs of London, AmoId*s Chron. 87, that beer 
was first made in London by *' byere brewars, straungers — Flemyngis, Duchemen,** &c. 
a recipe for making single beer with malt and hops is given, p. 347. It has been as- 
serted that the use of hops was forbidden by Hen. YI. in consequence of a petition of 
the Commons, mendoned by FuUer, in his Worthies, under Essez, against ** the wicked 
weed called hops ; " bnt no record of the prohibition has been found, and the petition 
does not appear on the Rolls of Parliament. In the time of Hen. VIII. some prejudice 
seems to have arisen regardiog tbeir ose, for among the articles for the reform of sundry 
misuses in the royal household, 1531, is an injunction to the brewer not to putany hops 
or brimstone into the ale. Archeol. iii. 157. Hops, called in Dutch Hoppe, Germ. 
Hopifen, were introduced into England from Artois, between 10 and 15 Hen. VIII. as 
affirmed in Stowe*8 Cbron. about the time of tbe ezpedition against Toumay. BuIIein, 
in the *' Bulwarke of defence,** written about 1550, speaks of bops as growing in Soffblk. 
They are mentioned in the stat. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 5, 155S, as cultiTated in England ; 
Stat. of Realm, iii. 135. Among tbe privileges conceded to the strangers firom the Low 
Countries, who settled at Stamford, 1573, is a clause regarding the free ezercise of 
hnsbandry, in wbich are specified hops, aod all thiogs oecessary to gardens. Strype, 
Life of Parker, App. 115. The management of hops was quickiy acquired, as appears 
by the instractions given by Tusser, in March's and June's husbandry, published 
1557. See also the Treatise by Reyn. Scott, 1574; and Harrison'B Descr. of Brit. 
Holinsh. i. 1 10. The remarks of Leonard Mascall, in his Art of Planting, under the 
head of " certeyne Dutch practises,** p. 85, edit. 1592, are detailed, and curious ; and 
he appears to have been conversant with the method adopted in Flanders. The stat. 1 
Jac. I. c. 18, against the deterioration of hops, shows tbat a large quantity was still 
supplied in 1603 from foreign parts. See Beckman*8 Hist. of Inventions, iv. 335, and 
Cullum'8 Hawsted, 909, 
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HoppE, sede of flax (booppe> seed 
or flax, s.)^ Sinodulumy lino' 
dium, KYLW. (Uncidulumy p.) 

Hoppyn' as fleys, or froschys, or 
other lyke. Salio. 

HoppYN*, or skyppyn', infra (or 
dawnsen, k. p.) Salio. 

HopPYNGE, or skyppynge. Sal' 
ioA^io, 

HopuR of a mylle, or a tramale 
(tramel, s.)^ Taratantaray 
c\T H.Jarricapsium, Dicc. 

HoPUR of a seedlepe (or a seed- 
lepe, HARL. Ms. 2374.) Sa- 
torium^ saticulum, UG. v. in S> 

HoRCOP, hastarde.^ Manzer^ 



spurius^ spuria^ peHgnuSfpe- 

ligna (pelinus, p.) 
HooRD, tresowre (horde, k.) 

Thesaurusy herarium. 
(HooRDHOWSE, infra in tre- 

SOWRIE.) 

HoRE, woman (hoore, h. p.) Me* 
retrix (pelix^ p.) 

HoREHOwsE, supra in B. bor- 
DELLE. (^Lupanaryfomixy p.) 

HoREL, or hullowre (hollowr, s. 
holour, p.)^ FomicatoTy li- 
cantor, leno, rivalisy mechuSf 
fomicati^ixy licantrixy mecJia 
(lecatory k. b. ledatrixy cori» 
naUs, p.) 



1 Tbis obsolete appellation of linseed occars in the gloss on G. de Bibelesworth. 

** Du lyn auerei U boceaus (hoppen,) 
De canbre auerez les cordeus (ropes.)** Arund. MS. 990, f. S99f b. 

In the Liber vocatui /emina, MS. Trin. Coll. Cant. this passage is giTen as foUows. 

** Ore ales d semer v're lynois, 
Now go\> to sow ^our flex. 
Qar de lynois vous auez lez busceauje, 
For of flex ^e haue \>j^e hoppes." 

The Ortns glves '^ apium est nomen herbe, ache, or hoppe ; *' and intheinterpretations 
by MasterGeoffreyof Joh. de Garland. de Equi?. occur *' Coma, Jructus eontt, hoppe: 
comus, quidam arbor, hoppe tre, ui quidam dicuni,** 

s '* An hopjT, /errieapsa, est moiendini; saiicuium, saium, seminarium.'* cath. 
ANO. The proper distinction is here made between the hopper, or the trough wherein 
the grain is pnt in order to be ground, mentioned by Chaucer, Reve't T. 4009» 80 
termed from the hopping moTement given to it, and the seed-leep, which waa also 
called a hopper. ** Hopper of a myll, iremye'' palbo. ** Seminarium, vas guo 
poniiur semen, an hopre.*' mbd. It ia in thia last sense that Perkyn the Ploughman 
lays that he will become a pilgrim, 

** And hange myn hoper at myn hals 
Instede of a scryppe." Yis. of P. Ploughm. line 3917. 

In Lincolnshire, accordiug to Bp. Kennettf a little hand-basket is termed a hoppet ; 
and in Yorkshire a hopper is " a seed lip, or basket wherein the sower puts his com." 
Lansd. MS. 1033. An implement of domestic use, probably for grinding grain, is men- 
tioned among the effects of Thos. Arkyndall, of Northallerton, 1499. ** A leed and y* 
Btane, zij. d, Ahoppyng tre, vj. d.*' Willa and Inv. Surt. Soc. i. 104. See tramalt 
of a mylle, cbbd lbpb, and sbed lepp. 

> PidsgraTe giveB "horecoppe,** withont any French word. 

^ See HULLOWBB. Horeli, Townl. Myst. ** Horrell, or whoremonger, coneubiior, 
Hbidinarius." hulobt. A debandied person was called in Fr. hourieur. 
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(HoRLEGE, supra in dyale, et 

injra in orlagb.) 
Horne. Comuj et in plur, 

comua eunt vires. 
HoRNARE, or horne make(r).i 

Comutariue, 
HoRNYD. Comutus, 
HoRN KEKE, fysche (home stoke, 

8. homkek. or garfysshe, T.y 
HoRNPYPE.* Palpistay kylw. 

(psalmista, s.) 
HoRONE, herbe.^ Colhcasia^ 

maruhiumj praasa. 
HoRS. JEquus, 



Horsys eolere. Eph^ipp^ium, 

COMM. columbar, 
HoRSE combe. Strigilisy uo. in 

strideo. 
HoRS, gelt, or gelt horse. Cau- 

teriusy cath. 
HoRSBERE.'^ Lectica, uo. in lego. 

bajulum, ug. v. in B. (bas" 

tema, s.) 
HoRSYs hameys. Ep(ip)hiay c. f. 

falerumt c. F. 
HoRSYs mane. Juboy cath. 
HoRSKEPARE (horsman*, s.) 

Equarius. 



1 The art of working in hom wos one in which the Englieh were formerly mnch 
skiUed. In 1464 the horners presented a petition to Parliament agaiost strangers» who 
came " to nnderstond the konnyngi and feate of makyng of homs.** Rot. Parl. iy, 567. 
*' Homer» a maker of horaes, comettier; horaereaaer, a womany comettiere.*^ palso. 

3 ** Horakecke, a fysshe lyke a mackerell.'* palsq. Esox bekne, Linn. Ang.-Sax. 
hora, comut and ceac, gena. See oabftbchk. 

s Chaucer, in the Rom. of R. speaks of the discordant sounds of ** horaepipes of 
Coraewaile,*' which, as it has been remarked in the note on the word cormusx, seem 
to haye been identical with that instrament, called likewise, according to Roqnefort, 
mneet in Latin muea. The rnstic dance, to which the name of horapipe was transferred 
from the instrament that served as an accompaniment, seems to be described by Jean 
de Meung, where he relates that Pygmalion took the ** inetrumenM de ComouaUie,** or 
'* muee,** and danced to animate his statne. Rom. de la Rose, Sl,874. The hora-pipe 
is mentioned as a musical instrnment by Spenser and B. Jonson. No ezplanation has 
been found of the word palpUta. 

* The plant here intended is the white horehonnd, JHarrubium fmtgare, linn. A.-S. 
hara-hune, marrubium. ** Horon, a herbe. Horehounde, herbe, langue de cAien.** palso. 

5 The horse-litter, or horse-bere, Ang.-Sax. bgere, feretmm, grahatue^ was nsed at 
an early period in England, and probably introduced from the South. See Mr. Mark- 
land'8 Remarks on Carriages, Archeol. zz. 445. Bede relates that Ceolfrid, Abbot of 
Wiremuth, pursued his jouraey to Rome, during which he died, A.D. 716, *' cum ad 
hoc per injirmitatem deveniret, ut equitare non valene feretro eabaUario veheretur,** 
W. Malmsb. relates that the corpse of Rufns was conveyed by the rustics to Winchester 
**ln rhedd cabailaria,** which in the Polychronicon is termed a "horse bere,'* and by 
Fabian a ** horse litter.'* M. Westm. describes the retreat of King John from Swines- 
head, when, having lost his **bigas, et quasdam eUteUae,^* in the Wash, and falling 
sick, he was thus carried to Newark, **factd lecticd equeetri, deeeendit de paffrido, ei 
ipeam intravit.** G. de Bibelesworth, who wrote in the reign of Edw. I. says, 

" Pur eyee en Utier (on hors bere) hom chiuauehe.** 

** Baetema eet iheea manuaiie vel itinerie, a carre, or a chareot, or horse lytter. Lee- 
tica dicitur currue in quo dtfertur ieetue t etproprie iectue portabUie, a charet or a 
horslytter." ortus. ** Horse lytter, ietiere aux cheuavix." palso. Hone Utters, 
called by Commenins areerte or ieeticm, carried by two horses, aocording to the fiudiion 
in use in Holland, are represented in the Orbis Sensualinm, p. 111» ed. 1659. 
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HoRSMAN, or he )>at rydythe 

(horsys, s.) EqueHer. 
HoRSMYMTE, herbe. BaUamitay 

mentcuftrum, 
HoRSCHO (horsiBBho, k. horsis sho, 

p.) Babatumy kylw. JerruSy 

c. F. (balatum^ k. p.) 
HoRSYS tayle. Peni»^ cath. 
Hoos (hors, k, hoorse, p.)^ Rau" 

eue, uo. 

(HOORSNESSE, HARL. MS. 8374. 

Raucor.) 
HosE.^ Caliga {osa^ cath. s.) 
HosuN, or doii on hosun (hosyn, 

or done on hosun, k.) Caligo» 



HosEBOND (as, K.) weddyd man 

(hosbonde or husbonde, p.) Ma" 

ritus. 
HosEBONDE (or husboude, infra) 

of (wise, K. P.) gouemaunce of 

an howsholde. PaterfamUioi. 
HosEARB, or he )>at makythe 

hosyne (hose^ere, K. hosiare, s. 

hoser*, p.)* Caligariue. 
HoosHEDE, or hoosnesse (hoshed, 

K. hoorshede, or hoorsnesse, p.) 

Raucitasy raucor. 
HoosE, or cowghe (host, or cowhe, 

K. host, or cowgth, s. hoost, 

HARL. MS. 2874.)^ Tusfi». 



* The reading may seem here to be qnestionable, bnt the Winch. MS. agreea in 
giving hoos. Chaucer writes " horse of sowne/' speaking of a hunter*s horn. Wachter 
obsenres that hoarse seemt to lead to 6er. hreis, hreisch, formed from Lat. raucutt but 
hooB, and hoosnease, which occnrs jnst below, resemble more nearly the Ang.-Saz. 
bas, raueuM, and hasnys, raueedo. In the Lat. Eng. Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
is given " raueedo, hasnes." Horman says, ** he hath a great haskenes, ffram aethmate 
implieatur,*^ Compare harbcb, or haske, above. 

' The predse natnre of the artide of dress, to which the name hos was given by the 
Anglo-Saxons, it is not easy to define : it is rendered by Elfric *' caligay ocrea," la 
early illnminations their legs are frequently represented as covered by bands, as it seems, 
wound around them, and these perhaps were termed hose-bendas, which has been snp- 

E>sedto denote garters. The word hose is common to the Dutch, Danish, and Ice« 
ndic langnages, and the old French houeeet or heuees, seem to have been identical 
therewith. P. Warnefridus states that the Lombards used hose (hosit), and wore over 
tiiem *' tubrugo» birreos,** when on horseback. Gest. Longob. iv. c. S3. ** Caiceo, I. 
caligas et sotulares induere, to put on hose. Oso, t. oaot calciare, to house. Cdtiga, 
hose ; calicula, a lytellhose.'* obtus. " An hose, caiiga, Vtrsus : SutU oeree calige 
guos tibiaportat amictus, To hose, calciare, caligarey cath. ano. '* Hose for ones 
legges, chausses, Hosyn and shossys, eha(u)ssure, Payre of hose from the kne vp, 
doHg chausees. Payre of sloppe hoses, braietteth marinier.** palso. In the XVIth 
cent. the term hose was used to denote the entire nether garment, comprising the upper 
stocks, or breeches, and the nether-stocks of hosen, or stockings. The directions of 
Queen Eliz. by prodamation in 1565 are curiously ezplidt as to the prescribed pro* 
prieties of this article of dress. Strype*s Ann. Vol. i. App. 78. 

* "An hosyrer (sic) ealciator, eaiigator.** cath. ano. "Hosyer, that maketh 
bosen, chauttettier.** palso. Sherwood observes on the word "Hosier, ehaussetier; 
aujourdhui (1660) h Londres on appeUe ainsi les coutturiers gui vendent ies habits 
d*homme tousfaits.*^ 

4 **Tussis, host." Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. "An host, tustis; to host, 
tussire.*^ cath. ano. *' Raueedo, hoocenesse ; raucidus, hooce ; raucidulus, sum dele 
faoce ; raucuSf hoost." mbd. Forby gives hoist, a congh. Ang.-Saz. hwosta, tussis, 

Yvrescefaitfort home chatouner (creopen,) 

Home aroee (how)fait haut huper (jellen.)*' G. de Bibelesw. 
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Hostyn'. OicitOy uo. V. in H, 

Uierd. 
HosTYN*, or rowhyn*, or cowghyn 

(rowwhyn, h. rewyn, or cowhyn, 

S.) TuSSio, CATH. ttMsito, CATH. 

HooT. CaUduSfJervidus. 

HooTT BATHE. Murtetum, cath. 
et c. F. et uo. in mordeoy et in 
(plurali, s.) terme, c. p. 

(HoTYN, or hetyn, supra, p.) 



Hotyn', or make beheste (hotyn 
or behotyn, k. p.)' Promitto. 

Hotynge, or behotynge, or behest 
(behestynge, k.) Promissio. 

Hotynge, or hetynge. Calefactio. 

HowE, or what (howj, or qwow, 
s.) Quomodo, quaJiter. 

HowE, or hure, heed hyllynge 
(howne, s. p.)* Tena, cath, 
capedulum, c. f. sidaris, c. f. 



Compare cowtn or hostyn. Tbe CraTen diolect sfcill retaios the word hoete, hoarse- 
ness. SeealsoJamiesoo. 

1 Hbtyn', M8. '* SpondeOt to be-hoote. Spontor et fldeju9ior, aheetere.** mbd. ms. 
CANT. " PromittOf Anglice, to behyght. PromiMsio, a beheste. Dispondeo, to be-hyght, 
or to plyght trouth. Nutio, a promyae, or hyghtynge. " oktus. '* To beheste, destinare, 
vopere, promittere, 8fc, A beheste, poUeitaeio, promiseum, votum.*^ cath. ano. 
Compare BBHOTTN, or make a beheste, above. Ang.-Saz. hBtaxk, Jvbere; beh^tan, 
vovere, In the complaint of the Ploughman, given by Foz, under the year 1360, it ia 
aaid, '* thongh we preyen thee but a litle and ahortlich, thou wilt thenken on tb, and 
graunten ts that ▼& nedeth, for so thou behighted vs somtime :*' and again, ** thott 
yhigbtest some tyrae, &c. He (the Pope) behoteth men the blisse of heauen, withouten 
any payne, that geuen him much money.*' Hote, signifying a promise, is used by R. 
Brunne ; it occurs in Townl. Myst. p. 46 ; and the verb, thou hete, het or hight, thou 
didst promise. By R. Glouc. and other writers to hote is used in the sense of to com- 
mand, or be called. 

* Tbis term, derived from Ang.-Sax. hufa, ddaris, is used to denote head-coyerings 
of almost every description. In the satirical song on the Consistory Courts, in the 
time of Edward I. PoUt. Songs, ed. Wright, 156, it is said, 

** Furst ther sit an old cherle in a blake hure, 
Of all that ther sitteth semeth best syre." 

It signifies a cap of estate, as in the bequest of John Earl of Warren, Surrey, and Strath- 
ome, 1347 : ** Jeo deeys h Monsr. WilU de Warenine mon fili ma hure d^argent dorri 
pour Strathome, ov« le eerele d^argent dorri pour ycel.*^ Testam. Ebor. i. 43 . Margaret 
de Knaresburgh devises, in 1397 r **Jlameotam de/Uo, eumj. ealamandro, ae houfe; 
pafminM <I« lak ; tenam de eerieo ; flameolam de erispo,** &c. Ibid. p. SSl. In the 
Vision of P. Floughm. 418, allusion is made to the ** howres of selk," wom by ser* 
jeantt-at-law ; and Chaucer, in the Reve^s Prol. 3909, uses the phrase " set his howve ;" 
•nd speaks of '* an howve aboTC a call." Troil. B. iii. 775. In 148S, a petition was 
preferred to Parliament by the craft of " hurers, cappers,'* 9cc. against the injurious 
nse of machinery, then introduced to supersede manual labour, by means of a ftiUing 
mill, whereby the quality of " huers, bonettes and cappes ** was depreciated. See Rot. 
Parl. Yi. S33 ; Stat. of Realm, 22 Edw. IV., where they are termed "hures, huretz/' 
&c. Cazton says, in the Boke for TraTellers, '* Manlde the huue, or calle maker 
{huuetier) maynteneth her wiaely : she seUeth dere her callea, or huues {huuee), she 
soweth them with two semes.*' ** Pileus, a cappe, an hatte, an ho?e, or a coyfe." mbd. 
** Tena tenet et omat caput mulieris, Angttce a howfe, t. extrema pars vitte, gud de^ 
pendent eoma." obtus. " An howfe, tena.** cath. ano. ** Houe that a cfaylde is 
borae in, tage." palbg. Sir T. Brown, in Vnlgar Errors, B. ▼. c. 11, alludes to the 
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JHlowEy or Heye, propyr name» 

(Howwe, or Huwe, harl. ms. 

3974, How, or Hw, s. Hue, p. 

Hew, w.)' Hugo» 
HovE, or grownd yvy (herbe, P.)^ 

Edera terrestris. 
HovE of oyle, as barme, and ale 

(hove^ or holy, as barme of ale, 

s.y Afnurioj UG. tn mergo, 
HovYL, lytylle howse. Tegee^ 

CATH. et c. F. (tega^ ?•) 
HovYL for swyne, or ojierbeestys, 
' Cartahulumf c. f. (caiahulufny 

s.) 
HowLE, byrde. JBuhoy cath. 
Howlyn', as beestys. Ululo. 
HowLYNGE of doggys, or ojier 

beestys* UlukUue, 



How LONGE. Quamdiuy quous^ 

quey usquequo. 
How MANY. Quot, 
HowE MEKYLLE (howe moche, p.) 

Quanius. 
HowNDE. Canitf cath. 
HowNDE FYSHE. Canis marinuSf 

COMM. 

HOWNDS FLYE. Ctnoffita, c. F. vel 

dnifexy comm. ve/ dnifesy comm. 
HowNDYS colere (howndych co- 

lowre, s.) MiUuSy cath. 
How oftyn'. Quociens. 
HowsB. Domusy cath. edes. 
Howselyn' wythe the sacrament 

(as ihe sacrament, s.)^ Com^ 

munico. 
HowsHOLDE. FamiUa. 



raperatitioiis notionB in r^ud to the caul, or membrane wherein the head of a new- 
bom infant is occarionaDy wrapped, called the silly-how, Ang.-Saz. Bselis, beatu», hufii, 
eidarits Swed. seger hufWa. In Sootland it ia termed the haly, or lily-how. See 
Brand*8 Popular Ant. ; Rnddiman*8 Glosa. to G. Donglas, «. How ; and Jamieson. 
Compare hwtBi cappe, hereafter. 

1 " Hncfaone, Hugo^ nommproprhm viri,'* cath. ano. 

* Gronnd-iyy, gill, or ale-hoof, Gleehoma hederaeea, Linn. was anciently esteemed 
both in medidne and as acondiment used in the concoction of ale. G. de Bibelesworth 
mentions '* eyre de boye, e eyre terettre (heyhowe.)" Amnd. MS. 2S0, f. 131. " Bdera 
terrestri» ys an herbe M me clepy)> erth yuye, or heyoue ; ** its ▼irtnes are detailed, 
Roy. MS. 18 A. VI. f. 74, b. In John Ardeme'8 Practica, Sloane MS. 56, f. 61 , the use 
of ** haihoue, vel halehoue, «e/folfoyt, ««/horshoue,** in the composition of an unguent, 
called Saluepopuli, is set forth. Gerard calls it ale-hoof, or tun*hoof, and states that 
" the women of our Northem parts, especially about Wales and Cheshire, do tnnne the 
berbe ale-hoof into their ale.*' Compare tunhovk, hereafter. Langham, in the 
Garden of Health, 1579, details the qualities of ** Alehoofe, ground iuie, gilrumbith, 
ground or Tudnoore ; *' and Cotgrave gi?es " patte de ehat, cats-foot, alehoofe, tune- 
hoofe, ground ivy, Gill creep by Slie ground." Skinner thought that ale-hoof was de* 
ri?ed £rom all, and behofe, utiliiae, from its numerons medidnal properties, bnt the 
deri?ation of the name is possibly from hof, unynla, in allnsion to the hoof-shapedleaf. 
In the West, the plant colt's-foot is called horse^s hoof. It is poesible that the read* 
hofe of the Anglo-Sazon herbals is the groundiTy, to which, however, the name eor6- 
ifig was assigned. 

' The reading here seems to require oorrection ; the word doesnotoccur in the other 
MSS. or in the printed editions. Afwurea is ezplained by Ugntio, and in the Ortus, to 
be ** inferior/ex olei, dregs of oyle," but Muria signifies the « superiorfex oleit** and 
ROVB here seems to be put for such impurities as float on the surfaoe. Compare the 
Terb uovTN yn water, or o]>er lycoure. 

^ lo the curious directions to the parish priett regarding the tnstmctionfl which he 
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HowsHOLDARE (howsalder, k.) 

Pater fafnilicuy yconomus. 
Howsyn', or puttyn yn a liowse. 

D(mxferOy cath. 
Howsyn', or makyn^ howsys. 

(^DomificOy cath. s. f.) 
HowsKEPARs. Edituusy editua^ 

cath. 
HowsLEKB, herbe, or sen^ne.' 

JBarba Jovis, semper vivOf fw 

harbium, c. f. 
HowEsoNE. QtutmtociuSf quam' 

cicius. 



HowTYN*, or cryyn'. Booy kylw. 
HowTYN*, or cryeii as shepmenn 

(howten, k. f. howen, j. w.)* 

Celeumoy cath. 
HowTYNGEjcrye.* JBoemay cath. 

et kylw. Sohowe, the hare ys 

fownde, hoema, lepus est tn- 

vmius. 
Howhyn' (howghyn, k. howwhyn, 

h.)^ Suhnervo (enervo^ p.) 
HovYN* yn watur, or ojier lycoure.* 

Supemato. 
Hovyn' yn' |>e eyre, as byrdys (as 



was bound to give his flock in the mother^tongue, at least fonr times in the year, it 
is said of the vine given to the laity, *< Lewede men M nnderfonge> Godys body ne 
shnl nowjt by-lene |>at J>at drynke >at \>ej vnderfonge^ after here howael, ys any o\>er 
sacrament bnte wyne and water for to brynge in >e oste \>e betere." Bnmey MS. 376, 
p. 93. Compare Add. MS. 10,053, f. 109. '* Communieo, to makecomnn, orhouseL 
Cbmmtfnio, a comnnynge, or a houaelynge. Cena, a souper or a houslynge." ortus. 
'< Oblata, howseU.** Harl. MS. 1587. '' EukarUiia, bowsyll." Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
" Tohowsylle, eommunieare.'* cath. ang. In the Accounts of the Churchwardens of 
Walden, 36 Hen. VI. a charge occurs **pro lavacione j. manutergii pro hoselynge.'* 
Hist. of Audiey End. In the Golden Legend it is said in the Life of St. John, *' he 
said the masse, and houseled and comuned the people." Ang.-Saz. huslian, EuchO' 
ristiam eelebrare ; husel, panis sacer, 

> ** House leke, iombarde.** palso. W. Turner says that '* Sedum magnum is called. 
also in Latin eempervimim, in English honseleke, and of som singren, but it ought better 
to be called aygrene." Herbal, 1563. See orptn, hereafter. 

' HowcTN, Ms. See the note on halow, schypmannys crye. 

* HowNTTNOR crye, m s. The alphabetical arrangement indicates an error in this 
reading, and all the other MSS., as likewise Pynson's edidon, read Howtynge, cry ; 
howynge, W. de Worde, ed. 1516. In the curious Treatise, entitled the Master of the 
Game, Vesp. B. xii. and Harl. MS. 5086, will be found a detailed account of the 
properuse of '*6ohow,'* and all the stimulating cries used in field sports. See also 
the ** huntynge of the haare," in Dame Julyana Bernes* Boke of Huntynge, sign. d. iij. 

* To hough, or hock the ham-strings, seems to be deriTable from Ang.-Saz. hoh» 
popleSf or possibly the etymon heawan, eeeare, may be preferred. In the Wicliffit^ 
Tersion, Josh. xi. 6, it is written " thou shalt hoxe the horses, eitbnervabis,** Vnlg. A 
statement in Rot. Parl. vi. 38, sets forth that in a riot in Yorkshire 1472, one Rich. 
Williamson was " speared, and hough synued." 

' Minot, who wrote about 1350, speaks of the French fleet sent against the English 
coasts, composed of galleys, carectes, and galiotes, 

'* With grete noumber of smale botes, 
Ai thai hoved on the flode.'* iii. p. 11, 

In R. Wimbeldon*s Sermon at Paul^s Cross, 1389, given by Fox, it is said, " In a 
tonne of wyne the dreggis dwellen byneth, and the diere wynehoueth abone.*' Compare 
HOVK of oyle, and flkttn. The Terb to hove, in the various senses heregi^en, appeara 
to be derived from hof, the past tense of Ang.-Sax. hebban, eieoare. 
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bryddys, or skyts, or other lyke, 
K. hoYun in ey^ire, as byrdys, or 
askyys, h. as birdis, or askes, 
p.)^ Supervoloy supervolito, 
HovYN* on hors, and a-bydyn'.^ 

Sirocinoy kylw. 
(HucHE, K. Cuto, archa.) 
HwYR, cappe (hvyr, k. hure, h. 



huwyr, p. hurwyr, j. w.)* TenOf 

c. F. et uo. in teneo. 
HwKSTARE^hukstere, k.)^ Ausio^ 

naiory auxionairisj auxionarifue, 
HuKSTARE of frute. ColibisUu 
HuLKB, shyppe.^ ffulcue. 
HuLLOWRB, idem quod horel, 

supra.^ 



^ ThiB word \» evidently synonymous with hover. The reading " Bkyis *' is qaestion- 
able, but sktb oocars hereafter in the gense of a ciond. See the earlier Wicliffite Ter- 
sion, Deut ixxii. 11, "As an egle forthciepynge hia bryddis to flee, and on bem 
houynge {jn^er eoa voliians,*' Volg.) 

> This verb ia nsed in thia aense by R. Glonc. p. 218; Chauoer, Troil. B. ▼. ; Gower, 
and other writera. Fabyan speaks of Jack Cade, 1450, aa " honynge at Blackhethe ;" 
and states that at Bosworth, ** some stode hoaynge a ferre of, tyl they saw to the 
whyche partye the Tictory fyll." In the description of that cooflict, as given in the 
song of Lady Bessy, by Hamphrey Brereton, Ricbard says, 

** I myselfb will hove on the hill, I say, 
The feir battle I will see.*' page 44. 

' See the note on howb, or hnre, heed hyUynge. 

4 ** Auecionariu», a hakstere : Auedo, ekynge : Aueeionor, to merchaont, and hak." 
MBD. *' I hncke, as one dothe that wolde bye a thing good clieape, Je karceUe and /s 
marehande.^ palbg. Junius derives huekster from the Dutch Hoecker, a retailer, 
beeaase he endeaYours to hook, or draw in strangers ; but it seems to be allied to the 
Ang.-Sai. eacan, augere, because he sells at a higher price than the first dealer. In 
Friar Michael*8 Satire on the people of Kildare, written about 1308, the huckster ap- 
pears to hsTe been a female yictaaller. 

" Hail be je, hokesters, don bi >e lake, 
Wi)> caudles and golokes and ^ pottes blak, 
Tripis and kine fete and schepen henedes." Harl. MS. 913, f. 8, b« 

In the oath of the beadle of the ward, and of constables, acoording to the Customs of 
Loodon, is the following clanse : ** Ye shalbe no regrater of vitale, nor none hnzter of 
ale, nor partiner with none of theym.*' Arnold*s Chron. 93. ** Hucater, a man, quo- 
guetier: Hncster, a woman, guoquetiere.** palsg. '* Howkstar that sellethe meate 
and drynke, etatpo.** elyot. '* Regraieur, an huckster, mender, dresser, trimmer ap 
of old things for sale. Revendeurf a huckster, or regrator. Maquignonf a hucster, 
broker, horse-courser." coto. 

' In the version of Vegecius, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is said that warfare by sea 
should be suspeDded after the equinoz, when '*grete vesselles made for tbe nones 
(for aventure of merchaundise) as carickes, dromondis, hevy hulkis, grete cogges, and 
shippes of toure,*' may ▼enture forth ; but the captain, who must lead his troops in 
'* small and li^t vessels, as galdes, barges, fluynnes, and ballyngers," is dissuaded from 
the attempt. B. iy, c. 39. Walsingham relates that in the engagement between &e 
Dnke of Aedford and the French, 1416, *' eepit tre» earicas, et unam hutkam^ et quo' 
tuor balinffaria».^* Camd. 394. " Hulke, a shyppe, hevrcgue.*' palbo. " Orquef a 
hulke, a huge ship." coto. 

' This term of reproach is nsed by Rob. GIouc. and Chaucer, W. of Bathe's Prol. 
5836 ; and again in the Persoae*s Tale, as follows : '* If he reprere him oncharitebly of 
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HuLWUR> tre (huluyr, k. f.)i 

HulmuSi hulcuif aut huicus* 
HuMLOK, herbe. Sicukh Ungua 

eanii (intubay P.) 
HuMMYNGE (huiiynge,8.) Reuma 

{secundum Lweay^ s.) 
HuNDRYD. Centum. 
HuMDRYD tymes. Cencia* 
HuNGYR. JPameSf eeuriee. 
HuNGRY. Famelicuey eeuriene. 
Hunoryn', or waxyii' hungyr 

(wax huDgpry, s.) Eeufio, 
HuNTARE. Vena^or, 
HuNTYNGB. Venacio, venatue. 
HuNTON. Venor, 
HuRDYCE, or hustylment(hurdyse, 



H. p. hustysment, k. TBtylment, 

s,y UteneUe (euppellex, p.) 
HuRL, or debate. Sedicio, c. F. 
HvRLBRE, or debate maker. Se^ 

dicioeue, c. f. 
Hurlyn', or debatyn'.^ Incureor, 

c. F. 
HuRLYNGB, or stryfe. Incurcioy 

c. F. confiictue. 
HuRTE, or hurtynge. Leeio, Ueura. 
HuRT, or hurtyd. Leeue. 
HuRTUN, or harmyii'. Ledo, 
Hurt(el)ynge (hurtlynge, k.) 

ColUeioy contactue. 
Hurtelyn', as too thyngys to- 

gedur (herthyn, h. hurcolyn, s.) 



siiine, u, tbon holoiir 1 thon dronkelowe harlot 1 and so forth." In the Tenion of 
VegeeinB, Roy. MS. 18 A. XII. it is said of the Belection of soldiers, that " fiaherB, 
foulera, runnoon, and gestoors, lechoors, and holoon ne shulde not be chosen to 
knyghthode, ne not be suffred comme nyghe the strengthes, — for this maner of menne 
with her lustes shnlle rather nasshe the hertes of warriours to lustes, thenne hardenne 
thdm to fighte." B. i. o. 7. In the Towneley Myst. the words holanland horelloocar. 

" Thite dysars and thise huUars, 
Thise cokkers and thise bollars, 
And alle purs cnttars, 
Bese welle war of thise men." Processus talentomm, p. 343. 

**Holier, houHeun dibauchi^ luxurietup.** koqubf. See Ducange, v, HoleriL 

> The hoUy is still called in Norfolk huWer, and in Suffolk huWa ; it seems to be the 

tree which is called by Chaucer ^ an hulfere,*' in the Complaint of the Black Knight. 

Skinner supposes it may be so called firom its holding or lasting long, Ang.-Sax. feor, 

longet or holding fair, as being e?ergreen. " Houx^ the holly, holme, or hulver tree. 

Petii houXf kneehulver, butchers broom." coto. HoUand, in his translation of PUoy, 

speaks of the ** hoUy or hnlTer tree." B. zziv. c. 13. 
< In Coer de Lion ''hurdys'* are mentioned repeatedly, lines 6137, 3969; "hur« 

dioes," K. Alis. 3785, but eyidently signify barricades, palissades, or large shields 

termed pavises. See Ducange, v, Hurdieium, It may in the sense above given have 

been used metaphoricaUy. 
* In a satire on the stndies of the Dtalecticians of the times of Edw. I. it is said, 

" Whan menne horlith ham here and there, 

Neffo saveth ham fram care." Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, 811. 

" Y was hurUd, and turned upsodoun (impuieue evereue euMf Vulg.) )>at y schulde faUe 
doun, and Vt lord took me up.'* Ps. czvii. 13, Wicl. Tersion. John Payne writet to 
his master, John Paston, regarding the tronble that befett him in Cade'8 rebeUion, 
1450, *' and a-none aftyr y* hurlyng the Byshop Rosae apechyd me to the Quene.*' 
Past. Lett. i. 63» Homian lays of troablons timesy ** in that whorlynge of the worlde 
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faurchyn togeder, p.)^ ImpingOy 
collido* 
HuRRON'9 or bombon as bees, and 
otfaer lyke (faurryD, or bumbyn as 
ben, K.faurrenor bumbynor been, 
or otfaer like, f.) Bombizo. 

HuSBONDEyUf^* quod HOSEBONDy 

w/>ra (fausbond of gouemawnce, 

K. man of gouemaunce, p.^ Pa- 

terfamilias.y 
(HusBONDE, wedded man, p. 

Marituiy J. w.) 
Husbondyn', or wysely dyspendy n' 



worldely goodys. Dispenso, ico* 
nomicoy c. f. velprvdenier die^ 
pensare. 

HusBONDYS brotfaere. LuuusyCY. 

HusKE of frute, or ojier lyke. 
CorticilluSyCuUeay UG.m claudoy 
folliculust CATH. et c. F. acinus 
vel acinumy c. f. 

HusKE, fysfae (fausk, fisfae, k. h. 
fausk of fysfae, s. p.)^ Squa* 
musy c. F. squarusy cath. 

HusKE of a note. Nudy ug. m 
noceo {rumdy s.) 



(temporum novitate) I wiste nat what to do. Harrelynge, murmura,** " I hnrle, I 
make a noyse as the wynde dothe, ie bruyty palsg. 

1 ** Coiiieio, to-g;idur hartlynge. CoUisue, to-gidur hnrtled." med. The sonnds 
produced by the minstrela at a marriage, described in Wiiliam and the Werwolf , were 
80 Taried and powerfnl that the hearers might think 



" J>at henen hastili and er)>e schuld hnrtel to gader, 
So deageli it denede that al )>er>e quakede." p. 



180. 



Thia word is of frequent occurrence in the Wicliffite version. '' The litil children were 
hurtlid togidere (eoiUdebantur, Vulg.) in her wombe." Gen. zzt. 33. See also MartE 
iz. 17 ; Dedis zxvii. 41. In the Golden Legend it ia said of the final Judgment, ^ the 
Beuenth sygne, the stones shal smyte and hurtle togyder.*' It is used by Chauoer, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare. 

> In die version of Macer*8 treatise of the virtues of herbs it is said of bonysuckle, 
'Mf I>e beehyues be anointed with [>e ius of her leeuesi [>e been schalt not goo a-way ; 
|>e housbondes kepe her swarmes in tyme of yere by sudie anoyntynge." Hardyng saya 
of the tazation imposed by Rufus, which sorely oppressed the commona, 



« 



A kyng woteth not what harmeth housbandryei 
Housbande to pill and taze outrageously.** 



Chron. c. 1S5. 



<< 



An husband, edituu», iconimutf ineola, paterfamilias/* cath. ano. '* This smythe 
is a good housbande (meenaiffier), for I herde hym beate with his hamer to daye afore 
fonre of y* clocke. Husbandei a thriuyng man, memagier, Husbandes house in the 
countre, or maner place, metayrie.** palso. Ang.-Saz. hus-bonda, domue mtigister. 

> " Squarua, quidam piscis ; et dicitur a squamd, quia squamie acutueeit, unde et 
efue cute iignum politur,^* cath. Pennant states that the rough skin of the Squahte 
squatina, Linn. or Angel sharki was used by the ancients to polish wood and ivory, 
according to Plinyi iz. c. 13 ; and that in England the skin of the greater dog-iishi cat- 
fishi or bouncei Squalus canicula, Linn. called in French roussete, is applied to the 
same purpose. Zool. iii. pp. 87| 99. This last appears to be the species here called 
the huske. Palsgra?e gives ''husse, a fysshei rousette;*^ and Cotgrave ezplains 
roussettohe <* a little ruddie dog-fish.** ** Squatina, a soole fysshe with a rou|^e 
skynnei wherewith fletchers doo make theyrarrowes smoothe." elyot. In N. Biitsin 
the Cyelopterus lumpus, Linn. the lump, or sea-owl, is called hush-paddlei in Gemu 
aee-haess, lepus tnarinus, See Jamieson. Compare Teut. hesse, eatus. 
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Huspylyn', or spoylyii' (spolyyn, 

H.)^ Spolioy dupolio. 
HusTYLMENT (or hameys, or hur- 
dycej ttipra.)r UtensHeySupellex^ 
HuswYFE. Maierfamilias, 
HuswYFERY. Yconomia* 
HuGEy or grete. Magnus. 



(HuTCHE, or whycbe, eupra in 
HOCHE.^ Cista^ archaJ) 



Iagge, or dagge of a garment.^ 

FractUluSy cath. 
Iaggyd, or daggyd. FractiUoaut. 



^ To hiupil, in the dialect of Shropshire, rignifies to disorder, destroy, or knock 
about. See Hartshome'8 Salopia. In old French houtpouilUer, or harpaUleur, im- 
plieaa thieyish marauder, ** komme }«t vole let gen» de la eampagne, vagabond." 
KoauEF. ** S^houepiUer Fun Vautre, to tug, lug, hurry, tear one another/' &c. coto. 
Compare gaspiller, which, according to Menage, has the same origin. 

2 " Suppelleetilia, hustelment." mbd. This term ia usedin the original MS. by the 
first hand, in Bodl. Libr. of die earlier Wicliffite version ; ** Thou shalt anoynt of it 
the tabemacle, &c. and the candelstik, and the hustilmentis of it {utensUia, Vulg.)'' 
Ezod. xzx. 28. It occurs in seTeral documents connected with the Eastem Counties. 
Joanna, relict of Sir T. Hemgrave, made, about 1421, a will under constraint 
of her seoond husband, devising to him personal effects and a sum of money, 
'' 1150 marcs, with other jewel and hostelment that were mine other husbands good^ 
and mine,*' as stated in her protest. Hist. of Hengrave, 93. John Hakone of Wyne- 
ton makes the following devise in 1437 ; '' I wyll that alle necessaries and hustylments 
longyng to myn howsehold, that is to sey, to halle, chaumbyr, and kechene be disposed 
to the use of my wife.** Norwich Wills, Harl. MS. 10, f. 267. In the Paston Letters, 
ii. 86, are mentioned '' gonnes, crossebows, and quarells, and alle other hostelments to 
the maneur Tof Caistor) belonginge.'* 1469, 9 Edw. IV. In 1492 Robert Parker be- 
queaths to his wife all his *' hostiliaments, utenselys, and jowellys, to his house per- 
taining." Cullum*s Hawsted, 17. The word seems to be taken from the uld Fr, 
ouetiilement, roqubf. '* Outillemeni^ stuffe, moyables, household furniture, or im- 
plements." coto. 

' Sir John Maunde?ile says of the Ark of the Testimony, <' that arke, or hucche, 
with the relikes, Tytus ledde with hym to Rome, whan he had scomfyted alle the 
Jewes.*' Voiage, p. 102. By Chauoer the word is written ** wiche.*' Cazton, in the 
Boke for TraTellers, says of honsehold stuff, ** these thinges set ye in your whutehe 
(kuche) or cheste ; your jewellis in yonr forder, that they be not stolen.'* '' Archa, 
« whycche, a arke and a cofyre. Arehula, a lytelle whycche. Cihutum, a mete 
whycche. Cieta, a whyoche." if ed. '* Hntehe, a chest, eqfire, huche,'* palso. Ang.. 
Saz. hwteoca, area. 

^ PraetUhta is ezpUdned in the Catholicon to be '' eauda vel fragmtn panni fisH ; 
eauda omatu» pendene ex i^feriori parte : JractiUue dieitur etiam villut in tapeto vel 
alid vette vilhed.'* Horman says, " he hath a plesure in geagged clothynge, laeeiniosd 
veste; ** and FalsgraTe gi?es ** I iagge or cutte a garment, ieehiequette, ie deeehicguette^ 
ie deaeouppe. I iagge nat my hosen for thrifte, but for a bragge. He is outher a 
landed man, or a foole y^ cutteth his garmente. lagge, a cuttyng, cMequeture. If I 
iagge my cappe, thou hast naught to do.** This strange fashion, which, as it has beeu 
oburred in the note on the word daogb, prevailed during the reign of Rich. II. was 
not disused even in the XVIth cent. It is particularly noticed by Hardyng, who 
states that it was described to him by the clerk of Richard*s household. 

** Cut werke was greate both in conrt and tounes, 
Bothe in mennes hoddisi and also in their gonnefl.*' Chron. c. 193. 
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I A T, byrde. GractUus, ut dicUur 
secundum communem scolam^ sed 
contrarium dicit c. f. ut patet 
infra in roke, bryde ; vel forte 
est equivocum : garrulus% C. f. 

Iatlere, or gayler. Ergastery 
KTLw. carcerarius* 

Iakke of defence, garment (iak of 
fenoe, s.)^ Baltheus. 



Iamts, propyr name. Jacohus, 
Iangelere. GarruUUory gar^ 

rulusy CATH. garruioj dicajt, 

c. F. loqucL». 
Iangelere, fulle of wordys. 

SemwerbiuSf ug. in sereno, 
Iangeltm*, or iaveryii' (iaberyn, 

p.)^ Ga(r)rulo, hlateroy c. f. 

garrioy cath. relatro^ UGf 



^ A fall acooTiiit of the defensiTe armoiir called a jack ia given by Sir S. Meyrick, !n 
biB obfierratioiia on andent military gannents wom in England, Archseol. ziz. 924. 
Mention of it occora aa early as 137&t ^^ the will of Thos. de Hemenhale, who denseg 
" «mim iakke de ruhio worstede.*' Tranacripts from Norwicb Registers, Harl. MS. 10. 
Walsingham relates that Wat Tyler*s mob, in the sack of John of Gaunfs palace at the 
Sa?07, 1381 , found " vettimentum prteioHMiitMiiim ipehiSf quale lacke «ooamttt." Carod. 
p. S49. It is mentioned in the will of Henry Snayth, elerictu, 1380 : ** Leffo duaa 
torietu/erreaa, duas bacinetts ciini TentalP, et duae iakkys eoopertas eum fueV:^* and 
in 1391, Margery, widow of Sir Will. de Aldeburgh, bequeaths to her son "tmtim 
duplum cum loried interiue opertum eum rubeo eorreo eapne, Item, unum iak i2e- 
fencionie opertum nigro velveto,^* Test. Ebor. i. 113, 150. Sir S. Meyrick questions 
the authority of Nioofs definition that the jack was an habiliment stuffed with cotton ; 
in the Catholicon Ang. howerer, written 1483» is given " a iakke, ^omdicfiittim.*' 
Towards the close of the XVth cent, a less cumbersome defence of a similar nature, 
termed a jacket, was more in use. Palsgrave gives "iacke, hamesse, <aeg, iaegue : 
iacket, eeion : iacket without sleues, Aoegueton : iacket that hath but four quartersi 
iaeguetteJ" Cazton says in the Boke for TraTellers, " Donaas the doblet maker hadi 
performed my doublet and my iaquet, mon pourpainte et mon paltoeque,** In the 
accounts of the Lestrange family, 153S, are tiie following entries : **• Item, pald for g. 
pownd of twyn for tfae iacks. Item, paid for iij. elnes of cauTas for y' iack. Item, 
paid to the taylour for the wurkemanshippe of iij. iacks, ix..s. iv.d. Item, paid for 
twyn for ^our iacks. Item, paid to Matthew Smith (or the smith) for maldng of plates 
for the iackes, iw,e, ij. d,** The kind of jack to which this last entry relates is described 
in Lily^s Euph. Eng. where it is said that the armour of the English consistsof '* cors* 
lets, Almaine rivets, shirts of male^ iackes quilted, and covered over with leather, 
fustian, or canvas, over thick plates of yron that are sowed to y' same." It seems to 
have been identical with the brigandine. The jack may even have been occasionally 
formed with mail ; in Edw. III. i. S, Capell*s Prolus. arementioned ** jacks of gymold 
mail.** Thus Florio ezplains '* Oiaeeo, a iacke of maile, made like a corslet, a iacket 
or shirt of maile. Giaehetta, a iacket or shirt of maile :" and Cotgraye gives '' laque, 
a iacke or coat of mail, and thence a iacke for the body of an Irish greyhound, &c. 
made commonly of a wild boares tanned skinne, and put on him when he is to coap 
with that violent beast." The sense in which iaitkeue is used in the Promptorium is 
singular ; it signifies commonly a girdle, but here cotb arm urs, dobbblbt,. and 
FALTOK, military garments, are rendered by the term baltheue, 

* ** Dapax, yanglynge, or spekynge of mete." msd. " To iangylle, ubi to chater. 
lenf;fi\ia,fietilis,poUloquue, ife, ubi chaterynge.** cath. ano. " I iangyll, ie babille, 
ie caequette : she iangleth lyke a iaye." palso. To jangle occurs in the sense of chat- 
tering in the V^. ef Piers Ploughm. ; Chauoer, Man of Lawes Tale, 5194 ; Gower, &c. 
'< langler, to jii^le, prattle» tattle saucily, or scurvily.'* coto. 
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Ianobltn', or iayeryii* a-^en, Jwt 
ys clepyd clenchyng a^^en 
(clensyng a-jen, s.)' Ogganrio^ 

CATH. 

Ianoeltn', and talkyn'. Con- 
JuhuloTyJabulory colloquor. 

Iangeltnoe. Garrulacio, 

Ianoeltnge, or talkynge. Con" 
fahulaeioy eoUocueio. 

Iape.' Nugayfi^ivohmy seur(r)iU' 
tas. 



Iaper. NugtuffnugaeuhUf cath. 

nugigeruluSf cath. gerroy uo. 

in gero* 
lAPTN'(or tryflon, infra.) Truphoy 

iUudoy c. F. lud^o (delwlo, p.) 
Iardtne almaunde.^ Amigdalum 

jardinumy amigdalum (jarda^ 

num amigdalum, s.) 
Iaspb, stone. laspvt. 
Iavel.* Jopputy gerroy uo. in 

geroyjoppiu 



1 " OggerriOy i, cenira garriri,'* cath. v, Oarrio, Compare clbnchtn ajen, or 
chaueryn ajen for prowde herte. 

* Ck>mpare oawdb, or iape, above. *< NugoTf i, tmgas facere, tr^fare, vel nugaa 
ft^equenier dieere^ io trylle, or iape, or 1 je. NugaSf i, wmM»,faiuuMf Sce. a iaper or fole. 

NugaeitaMy iaperye." oktub. '< To iape, wugari ; iapande, wugatu, nmgaculu», lapanly» 
nugaeiter,** cath. ano. ** I iape, I tnrfle, te tr^ffe, ie trtjlU, ie me bourde, I dyd 
bat iape with hym, and he toke it in good emeat. lape, a trifyll, tn^e,** palbo. " // 
n*ettpae gae, it ia no iape." Harl. MS. 319. It ia aaid of St. X^Ticholas in the Goldeii 
Legend, that '' in hia yonge age he etchewed y* playei and iapes of other yonge chyl- 
dren.*' Fabyan relates tiiat WiUiam Rnfus was wamed of hif approachhig end, 
'*bat he iet all at nooght, and made of it a aooffe, or a iape.*' Horman saya, ** he 
bete me corsedlT witb a rod, as it had ben in iape, veiut per ludum, Lene thy iapys, 
witte nugae, At the begynnynge I hadde wente thon haddeste iapyde, putaoi te Joeo 
feeieee.** Jnnins has detailed the nae of this word, especially by Chancer, and seeks a 
deriTation by comparison with IsL geip, Jaetatio. Skinner denves it from Fk*. gaber, 
It appears, moreover, from Speghfs Gloesary, appended to Chancer, that, having become 
of ambignous import, the word was scarcely admitted in polite parlanoe ; and tfais is 
confirm^ by PalsgraTe, who giTes the verb " I iape a wencbe, iefoui, and ie bietoeque, 
It is better to iape a wenche than to do worse." 

* Oerwde speaks of " a large sweet almond, Tolgarly termed a Jordan almond.*' 

4 JaTel or jeTel is a term of oontempt, whioh signifies, aceording to Bp. Kennett, '* a 
rascal or baae fellow. 

'* Lat be, quoth Jock, and callM hhn jeTel, 

And by the tail him tugged." Christ Kirk, st. 7. 

FMe a 8a:p, Jit^ffaiSl, immmndue, priffanue, reuef puiidue i or s®-fyU. The lient. of 
the Tower, adTising Sir Thos. More to pnt on worse cloaths at his execution, gsTe this 
reason, because he that is to haTe them is but a JaTel : to which Sir Thomas replied, 
Shall I oonnt him a JaTd, who is to doe me so great a benefit ? *' Lansd. MS. 1033. 
In Iloper*B life of More the term employed is '* raskall." Skelton uses the word jaTell 
frequently : it is one of the opprobrious epithets that are put into the mouthof Wolsey, 
in *' Why come ye not to Court?*' and occurs in a passage cited by Heame, and at- 
tributed to Skelton, Glossary to Langt. Chron. «. Wroken. 

** These be as knappishe knackes, 
As CTer man made, 
For jaTclls and for jackes, 

A jym jam for a jade.*' Narea 

CAMD. SOC. 2 L 
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Iawndyce» sekenesse. Hicteria 

(hictericiat k. p. ettericia^ s.) 
IcE. Glacies. 
IcHEy or ylke. QuUibet, 
Ichyn', or ykyn', or 5ykyn' 

(yekyn, k. ^ichyn, s. ekyn, 

H. p.) Prurio, 
Idyl. Ociosus, 
Idelnesse. Ociositas, ocium, 
Idyl spekare. VanidicuSy 

vaniloquusy cath. {garrilo- 

quusy k.) 



Idyote, nether fowle ne ryghte 
wyce (idyote, halfe innocent, 
H. p. idyothe, nodyr. foole, 
no]>er wyse, s.) Idiota. 

Iddyr, or vddyr of a beeste 
(iddyr, pappe, k. p.) Uber^ 

Iessys, to bynde hawkys wythe 
(ieshys, to bryng wyth hawkys, 
s.)^ Jactacuhzy plur. kylw. et 
coMM. (jaxitulay i?,ja4mla^ w.) 

Iettyn*.2 Vemoy c. f. et alia 
supra in G. oettyn*. 



Nares qnotes Spenser, and other writers, by whom the word is osed, and thinks it may 
be derived from FT.javelle, a broah-wood faggot; a name that might be applied to 
troch fellows aa Shakespeare calls ** raah bavin wita.'* Holland, in his yersion of Pliny, 
speaka of the ^' jayelB,'' stalks, or stems of line or flaz. B. ziz. c. 1. See further ob- 
Berrations in Jamieson. Compare ioppe, or folte, JoppuSf and iapbb, Gerro, 

^ Jesses or gesses, used in falconry, are thos defined by Nicot: *^ Gects (ffets, or 
ffiez) sont deux petites eourroiet courtee de peau de ehietif une en ehague jambe du 
faulconpri» la serre; au dessut desquels soni les sonnettes tenans d une autre peiite 
eourroye hpart.^* Latham says that ** Jesses are thoae short straps of leather which 
are fastened to the hawks legges, and so to the Lease by VarYels, Anlets, or such like." 
The origin of the term is evident, as signified by the Emperor Fred. II. in his treatise 
de arte Venandi, ii. c. 38 ; namely, *' ob hoc jaeti dicuntury guod ewu eis jaciuntur 
falcones, et emittuntur adpradam.'*^ They are also called Getti. See Ducange and 
Menage. In ^' Dame Jnlyans Bemes Processe of hawkyng " it is stated that *' Hawkys 
have abowte theyr leggys gesses made of leddyr moost comynly, some of sylke, whyche 
scholde be noo lenger but that the knottys of theym sholde appere in myddys of the 
left honde, bytwene the longe fyngre, and the leche fyngre ; by canse the Le?mes sholde 
be fastenyd to theym wyth a payre of Tyrettys,*' &c. St. Alban^s Book, sign. b. iij. 

> This word does not appear to be retained in the £ast Anglian dialect. Tusaer nses 
it both in the sense of strutting abont ostentatiously, and of acti?ely busying oneself, or 
bustling to and fro. In the interesting acoount of his own life, he says that his desire 
was ease and contentment, and to live uprightly, 

'' More than to ride with pomp and pride, 

Or for to jet in others debf Stanza 38. 

In his Epistle to the Lady Paget, prefized to his Book of Huswifery, among the quali- 
tiesofagood housewife, he says that she ** should jetty from moming to night/* 
Palsgraye giyes tbe following iUustrations of the nse of this word : '* I iette, I make a 
countenaunce with my legges, ie me iamboye. I wotte nat what his herte is, but he 
ietteth horriblye in his pace. I iette w' facyon and countenaunce to set forthe myselfe, 
M braggue, I get, I use a proude countenaunce and pace in my goyng. Se I praye the 
howe this countrefayte gentilman getteth, eomment ee gentyllastre braggue en se pro^ 
menant. I go a iettynge or a ryottynge, ie raude. Dothe thy iather fynde the in the 
nniversyte to go a iettynge a nyghtes ? te baiUe ton phre eshibition h l*uniuersitS pour 
aller rauderT* Cotgrave giyes " Batre les rues, to iet, reuell, or swagger yp and down 
the streets in the night. Jamboyer, to iet, or wantonly to go in and out with the legs. 
Fringuer, to iet or braye it, to be fine, spmce, trimme, to wantonise il,** &c. Anchoran» 
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Ikyl (iekyll, w.)^ Stirioy uo. in 

stuprum, CATH. et c. f. 
IccHEy or ^iche (ikche, or ^ykche, 

s.) Pruritua, 
(Ikyn, 8upra in ychyn, h. 

echyn, p.) 
Ilde, be-twene too freshe waters 

(iyld, s.)2 Atnnis. 
IhDEy londe in the see (iylde, k. ile, 

w.) Insula. 
(Ilke, or eche, supra in iche, p.) 
Image. ImagOy statua. 
Imaoe on a graye, in mynde made 



of )>e dede (in meend of )>e ded 

man,s.) Colossus, c. f. et cath. 
Imaoyn*. Imaginor. 
Imne (impne, H.imme, f.) Impnus» 
Imnere. Imnarium* 
Impare, or graffere (gryflhr, k. p.) 

Insertory surculator* 
Impe, or graffe (gnT^9 k*) Sur» 

culusy novelloy cath. novelluSf 

CATH. 

Impyd (or graffed, p.) Insertus. 
Impyn*, or graffyii' (gryflfyn, k.)* 
Insero, 



in the Gate of TongQes, p. 178| says that " one made to ayoide his countrey wandereth 
abroad» and gadde& and ietteth up and downe, vagatur.** Ed. 1633. '* To jet ap and 
down, vag&Tf spatior, tolutatim incedere. To jet like a lord, ineedo. To jet to and 
fro, volito. A jetter, gradariue.** oouldm . Compare oettyn and GBTTAaB. 

^ The 6I088 on Gaut. de Bibelesworth renders **e9clareyl, en yohele.*' Arnnd. 
MS. 230, f. 300, b. In Gawayn and the Grene Knyjt, 732, occurs the word " iisse- 
ikkles :*' and by Chaucer it is written " iseickle.*' ** Stiria eet gutta fiuene^ vel 
eadene eongelata, a nykle." mbd. mb. cant. '* Stiria est gutta frigore concreta 
pendene guttatimque stiUan», a yokle.'' ortijs. ** Stirium, hysehykylle." Vocab. 
Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. " An i^okellA, etirium,** cath. ano. Groie gives iocles as 
a word nsed in the North ; and it is given in the Craven Dialect, aa likewise ice- 
shackles ; see alao Brockett, v. Ice-shoggle, and Jamieson, v. Isechokill. Ang.-Saz. 
ises-sicel, glaciali» etiria, Compare thowb of snowe, or yclys, or yce, hereafter. 

* An island in the Se?em, about 4 miles N. of Worcester, called by Flor. Wigom. 
'* Bererege," and at the present time Berere, senred as a retreat to the people of that 
city when it was bumed by Hardicanute, A.D. 1041, on their resisting the payment of 
tribute. See the Saz. Chron. Langtoft gives a relation of these circumstances. 

** But >o >at fled wi> )>er godes to )>e ilde of Seuerae, 
And |>at wer in )>e ilde duelled \>er for drede, 
Untill \>e Kyng turaed, and his wrath ouer ^ede." R. Branne, p. 56. 

In another passage, p. 151, he relates that Richard Coeur de Lion took possession of 
two islands in the Mediterranean, one ** that ilde hight Labamare,*' which is described 
as situated in the straights of Messina; and another ^*ilde" called '' Griffonie," 
meaning, perhaps, Sidly. In Kyng Alisaunder the word ** ydle,*' as printed by Weber, 
seems to be the same word, Tarying by local pronunciation. 

** Euerych ydle, euerych contrey, 
He hath y-soughth, par ma fey ; 
An ydle he passeth y-hote Ferfiens.'' 5908. 

* The verb to imp, Ang.-Saz. impan, ineerere, and the substantive imp, a graft. 
scion, or young shoot, occur in the Vis. of P. Plooghm. 2746; andare used by Chaucen 

** Of what kynd of ympe in gardein or in frith 
Ymped is, in stocke fro whence it came, 
It sanourith euer, and is nothyng to blame.'' Hardyng*s Chron. c. 98. 
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Impynge (or graffingey p.) /n- 
In> of herboroghe (or herborwe, 



K. iniie» p.) Hospiciumy dwer* 
soriumy c. f. 
Inamelyd.^ Inamelatus. 



8ee also Senyn Sages, 574. ** IntidOt impynge." mkd. "An impe, ubi a grafte.'* 
CATH. ANO. *'Ympe, or graffe» insita, inscita.** Vocab. Harl. MS. 1587. **Impe, 
a yonge springe. Impe or grasse, patturage,^^ palbg. " Effnpeau, an impe to graffe." 
COTO. Among the disbursements of Thos. Lucaa, SoL Gen. to Hen. VII. when Little 
Saxham Hall waa erected, 1507, ia a payment ** for setting stokkes for graffes, impesof 
cherys, damsayns, and lilberdes." Rokewode*8 Hund. of Thingoe, 145. See Nares. 

* The application of eoamel to cTcry description of omamental work in metal was 
mnch uaed in England from the Anglo-Sazon times, until the XVIth cent. The 
number of ezistiDg specimens ia, indeed, smaD ; owing, probably, to the precious 
netals haying been most frequently employed for enamelled works, which have beeii 
melted down to form ornaments suited to the suocessiTe changes of fashion ; bnt an* 
dent wills and iuTentories, especially the lists of crown jewels printed in the Kalendart 
of the Ezchequer Treasury, afford abundant evidence of the profusion of enamelled 
plate and jewellery in England. There may be but msufficient evidence to show that 
the earliest works of this kind, such as fibulee, and minor personal omaments, were 
ezecuted by British artificers ; but the character of ornameut which is presented by 
them, the mention that is made in early records of the skill of our oountrymen, and 
the distincti?e term of Opu» AnglieanwMf to designate their omamental works in metal, 
giTe to sudi a supposition a high degree of probability. A specimen of interest pre- 
serred in the Brit. Mus. appears by the legend to have been the riog of Ethelwnlf, King 
of Wessez, from 836 to 858, father of Alfred. See ArchBol. vii. pl. zzz. It is of gold, 
and appears to be properly an enamelled work, the field, aocording to the ordinary pro- 
oess of the earlier period, being chiselled ont to recei?e a yitrified metallic compound 
of a dark blue colour, which was fized by fusion in the cavities formed by the tool, and 
set off the design produced by those parts of the metal that had been left in relief. 
Another mode of workmanahip, in some degree analogons, appears in the jewel at the 
Ashmolean Museum, attributed to Alfired ; a specimen recently disoo?ered in London, 
Arch^ol. zziz. pl. z. and a few other instances. In these asemi.transparentsubstance» 
which appears to be rather a vitreous paste than a true enamel, fiUs the spaces in the 
field of the design, the outline being formed, not by chiselling the solid metal, bnt by 
means of thin fiiUets of gold, attached to the surfiEu^e of the plate, aud serving to detach 
the Tarionsly coloured portions of the design. At a later period the pre*eminent skill 
of the enamellers of Limoges caused their work to be highly esteemed in other coun- 
tries. It appears that the tomb of Walter de Merton, Bp. Rochester, 1374, was made 
by Magister Johannes de Limogill, who came to England for the pnrpose. See the 
£zecntor'8 Accounts, Thorpe*s Cust. Roff. 193. At the Reformation this memorial was 
destroyed ; but the enameUed effigy in Westminster Abbey, representing Will. de Va- 
lence, who died 1S96, if not the work of John of Limoges, affords an interesting spe- 
cimen of the art practised at that place. The prevailing use of oraaments of this nature 
appears also trom the Constit. of Will. de Bleys, 1229, and Walt. de CantUupe, 1340, 
Bishops of Woroester, prescribing, among the sacred oraaments to be prorided by tbe 
parishioners, ** ij. py:pid€9, una argentea, vel ebumea, vel de opere Ltmovitieo, fo ^ud 
hoetiiB reterventur,** Wilk. Conc. i. 623, 666. Several of these ezist ; but the most 
curious enameUed oraaments of this period, as connected with England, are the smaU 
shrines caUed eqfri Lemovieeneee, on which is represented the martyrdom of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. One of these is in the possession of the Ant. Soc. and another at Here- 
ford Cathedral. Enamel was Ukewise mode available for the decoration of sepulchral 
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Inamelynge« Inamelatura. 
Inbrowdyd (inbrowdredy j. w.) 

Intesius. 
Inbrowdyd clottie (inbrowdred, 

p.)' Frigia, cath. et c. f. 
Inche. Digitusy polUciumy kylw. 

fpoUeSf p.) 
Incres. Incrementumy excre- 

mentumy cath. escresc(ene)ia 

(augmentumy p.) 
Incresyn', or moryn'. Augeo^ 

adaugeoy augmento. 
Increse, or grow or wax more. 

Aecresco, cath. excresco* 
Indawnoeryd. Indomigeratus, 
Indentyd. Indentatus. 
Indentynge. Indentacio. 
Indenture. Indentura, ciro- 

graphusy U6. in grama. 
Indyfferent, neyther fuUe of fe 

to partye, nejier of tothere (nejier 

of |>e to party, ne of ]>e to]>er, k.) 

Indifferens. 
Indyte letterys, as clerkely speke 

(or clerkly spech, s.) IHcto. 
Indytyd, as clerkly speche (in- 

dy ted or endited of clerkly speche, 

p.) Dictatus. 
Indytyd be lawe, for trespace. 

Indictatus. 



(Indityn fortrespas, k. indyte, p. 

Indicto.) 
Indytynge of clerkly speche 

(as clerklyspeche, p.) Dictamen. 
Indytynge, or indytement for 

trespas. Indietacio» 
Ind WYN, and yeve warysone. Doto. 
Indwynge. Dotacio* 
(Ingyne, supra in engyne.) 
Inheryte, or receyve in herytage 

(inerytyn, or receyuyn to eri- 

tage, k.) He9*edito, 
Infectyn, or brynge to sekenesse, 

as menne take wythe pestylence, 

or as leprys done hele meune be 

brethe, or other towchynge (as 

lepers doJ> hole men, s-) Inficiom 
Informyn, or techyn'. Informoy 

instruo ; et aUa sunt infray m 

kennyn. 
(Ingroton wythe mete or drynke, 

supra in groton.) 
Inioynon, or put to,and chargyn' 

to be done (puttyn to a charge 

to be downe, s. inioynen, p.) 

Injungo, impono. 
Inyoynyd (inionyyd, k. inioyned, 

p.) Imunctus. 
Inke. £ncaustumy c. f. vel m- 

caustum, cath. attramentum. 



brassefl, to a mach greater eztent, probably, than might be snppofled from the few ex- 
amples that have been preser^ed. In the XVth cent. the older proceas of chiselling 
out the design was abandoned, and a mode of enamelling, wholly snperficial, came into 
general ose ; it appears to have been fint adopted in Italy, bnt was practised for more 
than a centnry, in the greatest perfection, at Limoges. Chaucer speaks of *' fine ena- 
maile " and gold '* amiled.'' Rom. of Rose. Spenaer uses the word ** aumaild," and 
in some documents the word is written " anelyd." Comnare anelyn, or enelyn me- 
talle, above. Horman says that ** goldsmithes use annuelynge, and graTynge, utuntur 
toreuiiee .*" and Palsgrave gives the verb '* I ammell, as a goldesmyth dothe his worke. 
Your broche is very well amelled, vostre deuise eet/ort bien eemailUe, I enamell, t6.*' 
See Wharton^s £ng. Poetry ; Ducange, v. BemeUlator, lAmogia, Smaltum, ife, 
X Imb&owdtd, M8. " FYiffia dieitur guedam vestis que alio nomme dicitur acit- 

picta" CATH. 
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Inkehorme. Attramentariumf 

c. F. incaustorium. 
Inmeuable« Immohilut. 
(Inniolp, threde to sow wythe 

Bchone or botys, infra in ly- 

NYOLF. Indula^ licinium,) 
Innocent. Innocem. 
(Inoynted. Inunctus, p.) 
Inpoysyon, or poysnyn (poysyn, 

K. s. inpoysen or poysen, p.) /n- 

tojcico. 
Inprentyd (imprentid, or im- 

pressyd, k.) Impressw. 
Inprentyn (imprentyn, k. s.) In- 

primo. 
Inprentynob. Inpressio. 
(Inq VERYD, infra mwEL tetch yd. 

Morosusy bene morigeratus.) 
Insesun, or seson, or worldely 

goody 8 (insesyn in werdligody s, k. 

or sesun some, &c. p.) Insesino, 
Insyght (insythe, k.) Inspexioy 

circumspeccio. 

(lNSNARLYD,tn/ramiNTRYKYD.) 

Inspyracyonb. Inspiracio. 
Instoron' (wythe nedefulle 

thyngys, or astoryn, supra.) 

Instauro. 



Instrumbnt, or toole. Instru^ 

mentum. 
Insuryn*, or make snere (syyrte, 

K.)^ Assecuro* 
Intencyone, or mevynge (mc, s. 

intent or menynge, k. p.) /fi- 

tencio. 
Interdytb. Interdictus. 
Intbrdite, or interdytement (in- 

terdyten, s.) Interdictum* 
Interdytyn*. Interdico. 
Interlardb, of fet flesche (inter- 

layed of fat flesshe, p.) Abdomenf 

KYi.Yr.CATH.c.^g.etVG.inhostio. 
Interloge of a pley.^ Prelu" 

dium^ interludium^ cath. 
Interpretowrb, or expownere. 

Interpres. 
Intycyn, or steryn to doon a dede 

(or tycyn, &c.s.) IncitOy instigo. 
Intrayle, or yssu of a dede 

beeste (intrelise, K. intralyze, h. 

intralyce, p.) Intesti(n)um ; et 

aJia infra in issu. 
Intrykyd, or insnarlyd. /n/ri- 

catusy ilUupieatus. 
Intrykyn', or snarlyn*.* Intricoy 

illaqueo. 



^ Chaucer ufles the word to ensure in the Bense of affirming bj word of month ; it had 
alflo that of betrothing, or promUing in marriage. '* I ensnre, I tronthe plyght, aa man 
and a woman togytheri iejianee. l herde saye they were maryed, or ener I knewe they 
were ensnred togyther. I insuer by maryage, id. Howe, saye yon be they maryed ao 
Bonet l wyste nat that they were insured yet. I insuer, ie promayte, ie aseure,** palso. 
In Henry Vlllth^s Primer, 1545, in the lesson at matins, the following verse occurs : 
'* The aungeU Gabriel was sent from God into a cytie of Galile named Nazaretb, to a 
Tirgyn which was ensured to a man whose name was Joseph." Luke i. 87 • 

^ On the snbject of interlndes mnch inibrmation has been brought together by Mr. 
Payne CoUier, in his Hist. of Dramatic Poetry. In the XVth cent. they were much 
in fasbion, and a special dause of exception is made in the Stat. of Apparel, 3 Edw. 
IV. 1463, in fayor of ** miniatreHes, et Jouert en lour entreludee,** It was only in 
1548 that it was enjoined that no plays or interludes shonld be acted in the chnrches. 
** Inierlude, moraliti** palso. 

' * Chaucer speaks of one ** that love most entriketh,** (Assemblie of Fonles) and the 
word is Ukewise used by Gower, Conf. Am. IV. It is evidently taken from the French 
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Intrykynge. Hlaqueacioy in^ 

tricacio. 
Inveyne, or vayne. VanuSy t«- 

vanus» 
Inveynly, or wythe owte pro- 

fytte (inveyn, or wit owtyn 

profy^t, K. proMh, s.) VanSf 

invanum, inutiliter, 
Invenymyn. Veneno, cath. 
Invye, or envye. Invidiaf invi- 

denciay c. f. 



Invyouse. InviduSf c. f. 
Invysyble. InvisibiHe» 
(loBBYN wythe the bylle, supra 

in byllyn'.)^ 
loGLYN* (iogelyn, k- p.) PreS' 

tigior, CATH. UG. et c. F. 
loGULOWRE (iogulour, K. ioge- 

lowre, p.)2 Mimusy cath. et 

VG. prestigiatory cath. et UG. 

in magiy et c. f. histrio^ cath. 
loGULYRYE, or iogulment (iogul- 



'* Tntriquer, to intricate, insnare, involve, intangle.*' cotg. '' I entrykei I hynder or lette. 
He that is entryked {empeaehS) with worldly busynesse is nat mete to be a studyent.*' 
PALSO. See Ducange, v. Jntricare. Ital. **iniriearet to intrieatei to intangle, to 
inwrapi to garboile." florio. See bnaryn, or snarlyn. 

' To job signifies in the East AngUan dialect to peek with the beak, or with a mat- 
tock ; and ia used in the former sense by Lestrange and Tasser, who directs booghs to 
be stuck among runcival pease, upon which they may climb (February^s husband^.) 

** So doing, more tender and greater they wex, 
If peacock and turkey leave jobbing their bex.'' 

Holland, in his Tersion of Pliny, B. x. c. 18, says that birds that '' job and pecke holes 
in trees,*' are of the race of spights, martins, or wood-peckers ; and speaks of '' wood- 
pecks, or jobbers,** c. 29. ** Becquery to pecke or bob witii the beake. Becguade, a 
pecke, job, or bob with a beake. Hocher, to shake, jog, job, nod.*' coto. ** Sitta, a 
bird caUed a nuljobber." oouldm. Willughby, in his Omithology, describes the nut- 
hatch, or nut-jobber, Pictte cinereue, Ash giyes to job, in the sense of striking snddenly 
with a sharp instrument, as the word is used in Shropsbire. See Hartshome's Salopia. 
< In Domesday mention occurs of thejoculator and the joculatrix regie, T. i. f. 38, 
b. andl62: Ang.-Sax. seoselere,preWt^»a/or. The juggler and the minstrel are, as 
Wharton observes, frequentiy confounded together. Music formed a part of the en- 
tertainments provided by both, and it was not, perhaps, until the XlVth cent. that the 
two denominations were properly distinguished. The juggler was called also treget- 
TOWRB, a term which occurs in the Promptorium. His performances were very Tariedi 
comprising sleight of hand, tricks of all kinds, tumbling, and buffoonery. Stmtt has 
coUected much information on this subject in his Sports, B. iii. c. i?. Chaucer, in the 
third Book of Fame, seems to distinguish the jugglers from theminstrels and musicians, 
and speaks of them as playing with magicians, ** tragetours, and Phetonisses,- charme- 
resses,*' &c. ; but in the Rom. of the Rose he mentions minstrels and jugglers, as if 
their performances were similar. He repeatedly alludes to the wonderful tricks which 
were exhibited by them. ** Balatro, a yogelowre. Pantomimue, a iogeloure. Parae^ 
eitaeter, id,'* med. ** To iugille, ^ocu/ari. A iuguler, geeticulator, ^c. ubi a harlott. 
A iugulynge, geeticulacio,joeamen.** catb. amg. Horman says, " The iugler carieth 
clenly under his gublettis, preetigiaior ecite vieum ludijlcat cum acceptabulie, A 
iugler with his troget castis {vqframentie) deceueth mens syght.'* '' logelour, batelm 
levr. logelyng caste, paeee, paeee. I iogyU, ie ioue depaepae. Mathewe iogyled y* 
cleanest of any man m onr dayes. I iuggyll, &c. j'e iougle.** palsg. Inthe Northum- 
berland Household 
if he haue wone. 



lold Book, 151 1 , a reward of 6«. Sd. is appointed ** to the Kyngs iogler, 
u*' See Essay on andent Minstrels, Percy'i ReUqneSi i. zdi. 
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rye, k.) PresHgkmy cath. et 
uo. in magij pancraciumy ug. 
et CATH. mimUogiumy uo. in 
mimus. 

loYB. Gaudiumy gloria. 

loYE, and gladnesse yn chere. 
Z^ticiatjocunditasy cxuUacio* 

loYB yn herte. Jubikufjubilousio. 

loY, or pley pai hegyiinythe 
vythe sorow, and endyti^e v^the 
gladnes (ioye or myrthe hat he- 
grjrnnyt wit sorw, &c. k.)' Co- 
meduiy CATH. 

loY, or pley JHit h^ynnythe wythe 
gladnesse, and endythe wythe 
sorow (and greyowsnesse, s. 
ioye or myrthe JHit he-g^nyt 
wit gladnes, &c, k.) Tragedui^ 

CATH. 

loYN, or make ioy (ioyin, k. s. 

ioyen, p.) Gaudeo, jocundory 

Utor, exuUo* 
loYNYN, or ionyon. Jungo, com^ 

pagino, pango, conjungo. 



loYNTE. Junctura. 

loYNTE, or knytty(n)ge to-gfedur, 
what so they he (knyttynge to- 
gedur of what Uiyng so it he, 
K. cutting togeder, p. puttynge, 
w.) Compago, compages. 

loYNTE, or hole of the knokylle 
hone (cleped the whirlehone, 
K. p.) Ancluh c. v.et hic di- 
citur whyrlehone. 

loL, or heed (iolle, k. s. F.y 
Caput. 

loLY. Vemus, lascivus, c. f. re- 
dimitus, gaudiosus. 

loLYTB. Vemancia, c. f. las^ 
civia, c. F. gaudiositas. 

loN, propyr name (lone, s. lohn, 
v,y Johannes. 

(loNE, proper name, h. p. Jo~ 
hanna.) 

loNYowRE (ioynour, p.) Com' 
paginator, pactor, archarius, 
arcularius, brit. et uo. m 
arceo. 



1 See PLBT, hereafter. 

* ** BroHctUf a gole or a chawle.'* Vocabnlary, Harl. MS. lOOS. Skiimer girea 
*^ Jowl, eayut, parum deflexo sensu ab A.S. ceole,/iffcef, hoe a Lat, gula ; hme a jowl 
of ling nobii uqtpeUatur non tantum caput eed etiam Mophaffue." The term ia applied 
likewise to the heads of other kinda of fish, aa the stnrgeon. ** lolle of a Yysahe, teete,** 
PAL80. " A jole of fish, faucee ptscium, Joll, as of salmon, &c. caput.** gouldm. 
Compare chavtlbonb, or chawlbone. An eztraordinary prescription, the chief in- 
gredient being a fat cat, is given in Sloane MS. 1571, f. 48, b. ** for bolnynge vndur >e 
chole." In Uie Master of Game mention oocnrs of the *' iawle bone " of a wild boar. 
Vesp. B. XII. f. 34, b. ** Bueea, nuUa i^ferior, ^e. the cheeke» iawe, oi iowll.'* 
Junias, by Higins. 

* This proper name was anciently nsed as a term of contempt, espedally as applied 
by the Reformers to the lower classes of the Romish priesthood. See Todd^s note on 
Spenser, Sheph. Cal. May, 309 ; Dr. WordsworUi's Remarks on the Ufe of Lord 
Cobham, Eccl. Biog. i. 365. John Bradford, writing to his mother, in 1553, on the 
reTival of Popery, says, ** now let the whoremonger ioy, wiUi the dronckard, swearer, 
conetous, malicions, and blynd bnssard Syr lohn, for y* masse wil not bite them, nei- 
ther make them to blnshe as preaching wonlde." Martyrs' Letters, p. S93, orig. ed. 
In Reliqa. Ant. i. 1, an instance occurs where the priest is termed Sir John, early in 
XVth cent. ? ** lan, as lean, John, also a cockold. **lan de blane, the oonsecrated 
bread, tearmed so by the Calyinistk lan^yfon, aguU, tot, ninny, fop, ookes.*' cotq* 
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loppB, or folte.' Joppus, c. f. 

jopptu 
loppBRYE, or foltery. Jopperia* 
loROWRE (or iurowre, infra,) Su' 

surro. 
IoROWRYE(iorory, p.) Susurrium, 
lowEL, or iuelle. Jocale^ elino' 

diuniy KYLW. (monilef p.) 
lovELERE, or iuelere (ioweller, 

K. p.) Jocalarius. 
(lowYN* wythe the hylle,as hyrdys, 

supra in byllyn', et in iob- 

BYN. Rostro.) 



lowNCYNGE, or grete vngentylle 

mevynge (iownsynge, or gentiU 

mevynge, k. ioyuncynge, s. iont- 

inge, v,f Strepitus» 
lowpE, garment.^ Jupa^ necc. 
lowE, or chekehone (iovwe, s.) 

Mandibula* 
lows of frutys, or herhys, or other 

lyke (iowse or iwse, k.) Jus^ 

succus. 
lowTYs, potage.^ Brassica, kylw. 

vel brissica, kylw. cum c. f. 

jutay coMM. (brasticay p.) 



1 Compare iavel. In N. Britain a bigheaded, dulli lazy-looking fellow is called a 
Jnpsie. See Jamieson. Coles gives ** Jobelini a sot, or fool." 

> To jonnce aigntfies in Norfolk ** to bouncei thump, and jolt, as rongh riders are 
wont to do.*' forby. Shakespeare naes ** jauncing '' in a similar senae. Kich. II, 
V. 5. ** laticer vh eheval, to stirre a horse in the stoble till he swart with all ; or as 
our to jannt ; (an old word.)" coto. 

* Neocham, in his Treatise de nominibus utetuiiinm, written early in the XIIItK 
oent. describing the ordinary dress of the master of the famQy, when at home, says, 
** perkendinaturue {li asuiumer) Jupam habeat penuiatam (furS) et tunieam (coie) 
manubas (manehee) et birrie (geruns) munitam et mamibiatam^** &c. Titns, D. zz. 
f. 7, b. When monnted for the journey he was to wear the eapa, with sleeyes and 
hood. The^ttpa appeara to have been a long garment wom by all classeSi secular and 
religious, and both sezes. See Ducange. It was loosely madci for Chaucer uses the 
comparison ** riueling as a gipe ; *' but the diminutive term Jupon seems to imply that 
the military garment so called, which fitted the person closely, was a kind of Jupa, 
Chaucer mentions the gipon as part of the attire of the knight, Cant. T. Prol. v. 75, 
and Knight*s T. t. 2132. A full acconnt of the jupon, or guippon, will be found in Sir 
S. Meyrick's Treatise on Military Garments worn in England, Archsol. ziz. 236. In 
Ly beaus Disconus the garment is termed a ** gypell." In N. Britain a kind of short 
cloak for womeui as also a wide coat, is termed a jupe. 

4 Sir John Manndevile says of the monks of Mount Sinaii that they drink no wine, 
** but ^if it be on principalle festesi and thei lyven porely and sympelyi with joutes and 
with dates." Voiage, p. 71. In tbe Vision of P. Ploughman, Wrath describes himseif 
as having been cook in a monastery. 

** I was the Prioresse potager, 
And maad hem jontes of janglyng.'* S787* 

Gower speaks of Diogenes gathering '* ioutes" in his garden ; in the contezt they are 
called ** wortes.*' Conf. Am. B. vii. Numerous recipes for preparing joutes occur in books 
of ancient cookery : in a curious coUection in the possession of Sir T. Phillipps is the 
following : ** Non grey)>e we loute Dor^, of moni muchel y-wylned. Ye clene bete, 
and sclarie hokke i-boUIed and wel i-bakked in an croubhe clene y-vrashen. Hakke 
iontes gentil and veire ; do to ^eo)>en ouer \>e fure grece of pork, hakke saffroUi and 
peopuri'* &c. XlVth cent. MS. Heber, 8336. The metrical recipe in the Liber eure 
eocorum, Sloane MS. 1986, p. 97, gives a longer list of pot-herbs for compoundtng 
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Ipocrysye. IpoeriaU. 
Ipocrite. Ipocrita, 
Ikkefrev ABLB JrreprehensibiUs, 
I R Y NB. Ferrunu 
Irkesoum (irksum, k. p.) I^aS' 

tidiosue* 
Irkesumnesse. FasUdium, 
Irkyn*. Ftutidio, accidior, 
IsYL of fjre.^ Favillay uo. m 

scindo (cATH. p.) 
IsYLKAKBy or chesekake, or ey« 

kakebakynevndyr askys.^ Fio' 

mtcta, coMM. 
IsoPE, herbe. Isopus* 
Issu, entre. Ingressus. 
Issu (or, K. p.) owt-gate. Exkus^ 

egressus. 
Issu (of) a slayne beeste (flayn, s.)^ 



IntraUf vel in plur. intraUoj 

enteriay extum^ UG. in suo. 
IvE (ly, 8.) Judeus. 
lucE, idem quod iowce, suprom 
(luELLE, supra m iowel.) 
IvEL SPEKARE. McUedicusy C F. 

maledica. 
Ie w Ess E. Judea* 
luGE, or domysman. Judex, 
luGEMENT, or demynge. Ju^ 

didum* 
IvY. Fdera, 

IvYL, or wykkvd. MaluSy iniquus. 
IvYL, or wykkydnesse. Malum^ 

iniqiUtas, 
IvYL, or sekenesse. JEgritudoy m- 

firmitas. 
luNYPYR, tre. Juniperus. 



joutes, '* cole, boragei penyl, plamtre leaesi redde nettel erop, maliies grene, rede brere 
croppes, auans, vio&t and prymrol." Theee were to be gronnd in a mortur, and boiled 
in broth. Compare the directionB for ** Eowtna of flesshe,** and " Jowtue of Almaund 
mylke,*' Formeof Cnry, pp. 13, 45. Jontee are given nnder the head of '^Potage 
dyners," Uarl. MS. 279. See also Jnlins, D. viii. f. 91 , 94. Sloane MS. 1571 . f. 36, b. 
** lowtes, hee lappates,** catr. ang. See Dncange, o. Juita, Armoric, Jond, pnls. 
' 6. de Bibeleaworth, in the chapter on domestic matters, lightiiig the fire, &c. says, 

" Va quere hreeee en vne tetke (a pot Bchoord.) — 
Gardei voe draas de /akmeeeAee (from hiBefes.)" 

Amnd. MS. SSO, f. 303, b. 

The MS. in Pablie Library at Cambridge, acoording to Reliqa. Ant. ii. 84, gires the 
reading '^JtauMeeekee, huysiels.'* ** Set eeintilla proprie aeeemea, femlia vero ex- 
tinctaf a ysel.*' mkd. *' Favilla, i. ecintUta, ysyle or sperkell. Vereue: Ardet edn- 
tiUa, non ardene eetofaviUa.'* ortus. ** A iBeUe,/avi//a, or a fperke." cath. ano. 
Ang.-Sax. y8le,/avt72i. Bp. Kennett has the foUowing note amongst hia Glosa. CoU. 
Lanid. MS. 1033 : ** Isles, embers, hot aahes, Lanc. EaBles, in EBBez. Icelandic, Eyaa, 
einie ignitne.** Tbis word ia stiU nsed in N. Britain : see Jamieaon, v. Aisle, Eixle, or 
laiUiB. 

s Eykake is a cake componnded with egga. Compare bt, otmm. Flamieia signifies 
a FLAWNB. See the note on that word. 

* In Btat. 12 Ric. II. c. 13, 1338, it is ordered that the **fymee, et autree orduree 
dee ieeuee et entraUlee eibien dee beetee tuex, come dee autree eorrupdone,** cast into 
the ditches adjoining to towns, shall be remoyed, nnder a penalty of £90. In the 
English version the word here is rendered ** garbage.'* Stat of Realm, u. 59. In the 
Office of the CeUeresse of Barking, the ** yssnes of the larder *' are ezplained to be the 
hides, inwardfl, and taUow of ozen, &c. which were sold, and of which she was charged 
to render an aoconnt. Cott. MS. Nero, D. viii. Mon. Ang. i. 81. ** Lee ietu9e d'vne 
heete, the head and intrals of a beaat." coto. 
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IvoRf or ivery (iwr, or iwery, h. 

yvory, s. iuyr, p.) Elmr. 
luRDONE, pyssepotteJ JurdafutSf 

madellay c. f. madulaf c. v.wma. 



IvRYE, where Ivys dwelle (Iwry, 
s.)^ Judeoy Judaismui. 

luRYsoiCTioN (oranauctorite, p.) 
Jurisdictio. 



1 **Madula, lordejne or pisae-potte. " mbd. "A lordane, uuiduia, madellum, 
mmtarium.** cath. ano. Waliingham relates the appropriate pnnishment imposed 
npon a qnack phjrician, who waa compelled to ride throogh London with hia faue to 
the horBe't tail, his neck gamished with ** dua oUa, quat lordanes vulgo vocamMti.** 
A.D. 1382, ed. Camd. 288. Holinshed, who calls him ** a coleprophet,'* terms them 
'*two iorden pots.*' Chron. iii. p. 440. Chancer speaks of urinals and *'jordane8" 
(Pardonere*s Prol.)i and if not identical, they seem to have been similar in form. 8ee 
the marginal sketch in Sloane MS. 73, f. 138, b. where it is said, in the directions for 
preparing Termillion, '*take agood thicke lordan of glas," which, after being well 
eovered with Inting, was to be nsed as a sort of cmcible. It is precisely of the same shape 
as the glass vessel usnally held by the leech, or water-doctor, in ancientrepresentations. 
The word is found in the Viston of P. Plonghman, and is nsed by Shakespeare. Skinner 
thinks it is not deriTed from the name of the riyer Jordan, but from Ang.-Sax. sor, 
tordeM, and den, reeeptaculum ; an etymology which has been adopted by the author of 
the Craven Glossary. The deriyation from Armoric, dourden, urina, has also been sug- 
gested. Blount states that the jordan was a donble nrinal, but offers no ezplanation. 

' The Jewish community being regarded as the property of the Sorereign, is termed 
in ancient records " Judaitmus Regis, Judaiemus notter, or eommunitae Judteerum noe- 
trorum j " and the Jews were bound to reside only in royal cities and boroughs. See 
'* Lee Setatuti de la Jeuerie,'' t. Edw. I. Stat. of Realm, i. S21. They were marked 
by a badge, and although it does not appear that they were compelled to dwell in one 
part of a dty, appropriated to them, as is the Ohetto in the cities of Italy, yet they 
seem to have congr^ted in a district, probably on acconnt of the detestation in which 
they were held, and it is remarkable, that althongh more than fiye centuries have 
elapsed since they were totally ezpelled by Edw. I. in 1290, the memorlal of their settle- 
ments in many cities in Ehigland is still preserred in the local name of Jewry. M. Paris 
speaks of the Judaiemue at Worcester, which was rayaged by Rob. de Ferrars in 1264 ; 
and Bob. of Glouc. says of the great ontrage at the accession of Richard, Coeor de Lion, 

" Ther was many a wilde hine, that prest was ther to, 
And wende in to the Gywerie, and wonndede, and to drowe," &c. p. 485« 

R. Bmnne uses "Jnerie" in a like signification. See Chaucer^s account of the 
*< Jewerie " in a Christian dtj in Asia ; Prior. T. 13,419. Besides the Old Jewry in the 
metropolis, there is still the Jewry at Canterbury. Leland speaks of the street at Win- 
chester, leading firom the High Street to the North Gate, ** caullyd the Jury, by cause 
Jues did enhabite it, and had theyr synagoge there,'' Itin. iii. f. 71, and says of Warwickj 
** The suburbe without the East-Gate is called the Smithes streete ; I hard ther that the 
Jues some tyme dwellyd in it." Itin. iv. f. 165, a. In ancient deeds relating to Warwick 
«the Jurye" is mentioned, and the Jnry street still ezists. At Lynn, where the 
Promptorinm was compiled, the Jews had formed a numerous settlement at an early 
period, and thereis stiU the Jews' street Blomf. Norf. iv. 578. In low Latin the part 
of a city reserved for the Jews was called Judtearia, Juderia, Jutaria, or Judtea, in 
French /tf i«We, /uiWe, ory«/m>; wherein, in some conntries, they were compelled 
ezclusively to dwell. See further of the early settlements of the Jews in England in 
Dr. Tovey*8 Anglia Jndaica, and Caley'8 Observations, ArchRol. viii. 389. 
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luRNALLE, l^rtylleboke.Diiirfia/tf. 
lURNEY.^ Dietcu 
luRNEY, of walkynge. Victgium. 
luROWRE (iurrour, k. p.) idem 

quod lOROWRE, supra? 
(IvRROWRY, H. p. or iorowrye, 

suprcu Susurriuniy cath.) 
lussELLE, or dyschelle, dyshemete 

(iuschel) or <fishel, s.)^ Jussel^ 

lum, COMM. 

lusTARE. HastUusor. 



lusTYN wythe sperys. Lancino, 

CATH. hastiludo, 
lusTYNOE. HastUudusy hastUu^ 

dium. 
I us TE, potte.^ 0(eyMferum^ c. f. 

(CATH. V.jUStOn, S.) 

lusTYCE. JusHdarius. 
Iustyfyyn', or make rygh(t)efiille 

(rythfulle, k.) Jus^fico, 
luwERE (iver, h. iwere, s. iuwr*, 

p.) Remedium* 



1 DUta, according to the CathoUcon, signifies a dayU jonrney : tiie term occurs in 
this sense in Bracton and Fleta, where it ia uid that <* omnis ratUmdbilis dieta eonstat 
ex jpjp, miliiaribus,** Chaucer naes the word in thia senae, Knight*s T. S740 ; Chaacer*8 
Dream, 1945 ; and also in that of a daj^s work, Rom. of Roae» 579. Joomey had also 
the fligniiication of a day^s conflict, in like manner as theezpression ** the daj '' isused 
at preaent. Thoa in the Paston Lettera it is aaid of the Battle of St. Alban'», 1455, that 
" alle the Lordes that dyed at the jomey am beryed at Seynt Albanes ; " and the en- 
gagement is termed ** the male joumey " of St. AIban'8, meaning, apparendy, the dis- 
astrous battle. Vol. i. 108, 1 10. See Jamieson, v. Jomeye. In Norfolk, Joumey implies 
the time a man is at plough, about sixhours ; if he works nine, two Joumeys are taken. 

3 In the Catholicon tuturro is rendered murmurator, and susurrium, murmur, latens 
loeutio, Both the English and Latin words are here evidently onomatopeias, and in 
like manner the sound produoed by different birds is termed jurring, or jarring. In the 
lAber voeatu» Feminaf MS. Trin. Coll. Cant., amongst the noises of animals, it is said 
that '* Colure ierist, et eok ehaunt, coluere iurrat, andcok 8ynge>.'^ To jurre signifies 
also to strike harshiy against any thing, in which sense it is used by HoUand, Pliny, 
B. iz, 30 ; Livy, p. 963. Cotgrave gives '* Boequer, to butte or jurre. Heurter, to 
knock, push, jur, jonlt, or hit violendy against.*' Jamieson givea jurr as signifying the 
noise of water falling among loose stones. 

* Jusselle was a compound of eggs and grated bread, with saffron and sage, boiled in 
broth. The name seems to have besn taken from the ancient dish called Juseellum by 
Apicius. See directions for making ** Jasshell '' in the Forme of Cury, pp. S8, 97 ; 
Harl. MS. 5401, p. 198. The ZAber eure coeorum supplies, under the head de 
Potagiit, the following metrical recipe for ** lusselle.*' 

" Take myud bred and eyren |>ou swynge 
To hom to-gedur wyth out lettyng ; 
Take fresshe brothe of gode befe, 
Coloure hyt wyth safron |»at is me lefe ; 
Boyle hyt softly, and in )>o boylyng 
Do J^er to sage, and persely ^oyug.^* Sloane MS. 1986, p. 58. 

Elyotgivea ** Minutal, a meate made with chopped herbes. a iussell." See Ducange 
V. Juesellum, njkdJuseellum, *' Jossel, an hodge-podge. North.'' Grose; CravenDial. 

4 ppotte, M8. ** Obba, quidam vas liguidorum, Anglice a iuste." mbd. *' Omo- 
phorum, a crostell, or a wyne potte. Justa, olla monachi,** ortus. According to 
Ducange the term Justa demesuralis occurs in the signification of a certain measure, by 
which wine was served to the monks. So likewise in the Consuetudinary of Evesham, 
printed by Dugdale from the docnment in the Augmentation Office, the **justa *' is 
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Kable, Bchyppe rope. CureuUa, 
CATH. rudensy c. f. restis, cath. 

KacE) happe. Caeui. 

Kace, of closyDge.' Capsa* 

Kace, or casse for pynnys (or 
nedelys, h. p.) Capeella. 

Kacchyn' a-wey (kachyn, k.)^ 

AbigOf CATH. 

(Kahchynge, or dryuynge, k. h. 

. katchynge, p. Minatue.) 
Kage. Catcuta. 
(Kake, k. h. p. Colirida^ torta.) 
Kalendere. Calendarium, 
Kalendys. Kalende, plur, 
Kallyn', or clepyn*. Voco. 
Kampyn'.* Pedipilo, 
Karde for wulle. Cardus (c. f. 
dicit quod cardi eunt pectines 

ferrei, p.) 



Kardyn'. Carpoy cath. 

Karyyn*. Veho* 

Quereplura vocahula in C. literd, 
aupra, euh hac sUlahd Ca m 
principio dictionie, 

Key of a lok. Clavie. 

Key, or knyttynge of ij. wallys, or 
trees yn an ynstahylle grownde 
(key of stathe, k. in one stahle 
gp^ounde, p.)^ Jjoramentumy 
cath. «/ c. F. vel caya, secun^ 
dum communes cartas» 

Keyage, or hotys stondynge* 
Ripatum^ UG. in Z>. 

Kekyyn', or priuely waytyii' 
(kekyn, k. h. s. p.)* Intuor, 
ohservOf c. f. (^speculor^ k.) 

Kelare, vesBelle. Prigidarium^ 

(Kelare, injra in kymlynb.) 



named as the measnre by which drinks were at certain seaaons to be serred by the cel* 
lerer. Mon. Angl. i. 149. Roquefort states that the Juste oontained aboat a pint, but 
the Juta, which Ducange considers as synonymou^, is accounted to hold two qnarts. 

' Clothynge, ms. and 8. The other MSS. and Pyn8on's edit. give closynge. Compare 
CA8B, of dosjrnge. 

* Katchym, m8. See cachyn' a.way. Compare Teut. Ketsen, seetari, eursare. 
In Arund. MS. 42, f. 11, b. it is said that CapUlu» Veneris ** mundefyel» ]m lunges, and 
^ breste, and cacche]> out wykede materea in hem ;" aud that "margery perles — 
wastyn, and fordon, and cacchen out of |>e body wykede humors ; *' f. 12, b. 

* See CAMPYN*. In ancient deeds cited in the Hist. of HengraYe, p. 11, mention 
occurs of ** le camping dose,'' near Fomham St. G^nerieTe, where Montford, Earl of 
Leiceater, was defeated in 1173 ; and the name haa been supposed to have some con- 
nection with that occurrence, but more probably was given to a dose appropriated to 
caraping, the favourite game of the Eastem counties. Sir Thos. Brown gives to kamp 
in his Ibt of Norfolk words. Tusser speaks of the game, in December'8 Husbandry, aa 
benefidal to grass land. Jn a publication by M. Stevenson, 1673, entitled " Norfolk 
drollery," is a poem in reference to this andent game, and it is fully described by Forby. 

-t Loramentum is explained in the Catholicon to mean boarding or frame-work com- 
pacted together, as in the constraction of a ceiling. Stathe, which here is found only 
in the King*8 Coll. MS. occurs hereafter, aa follows, stathb, waterys syde. Staeio, 
It signifies a landing-place for merchandise, or quay, and several instances are found afc 
Lynn and Hull. Ducange, o. Caya, r^eets Spdman^s derivation of this word ; '* Kaiap 
area in littore, e eompaetie tabuii* trabibusque, elavium instar, firmata, Sax. cies,*' 
clopie, which, however, here appears to be the correct etymology. ** Key to knytte 
walles toguyder, cltf.** palso. 

ft Kbbyyn% m8. Compare waytyn, or a-spyyn. Obeervo. Chaucer uses the verb 
to kyke in the sense of gaxing with a fixed look. Nicholas is thus desmbed, when, to 
decdve the carpenter, he pretended to be distranght, or in amaxement : 
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Kelyn', or wax colde be hjt selfe I Kemb wulley or othere lyke* Pec 



(kelyn be ]>e self, K.) Frigeoy 

CKTH* frigesco* 
Kelyn, or make colde. Frtgef<icio. 
Kelle.' ReHculumy reHacuhmy 

CATH. et UG. m teneo (reciokun, 

s. p.) 
Kemyn' here. Comoy cath. 



Kemynge of here, or wnlle. Fec- 

titutcio* 
Kempe eel (eic^ k. h. s. p.)^ 
Kempe of herynge, or spyrlynge. 
Kempte. Pectinatue^ comptus* 
Kempstare. Pectrix» 



** This Nicholas sat ever gaping apright, 
As he had kyked oo' the newe mone." MUler'8 Tale, 3445. 

Brockett and Jamieson give to keek or keik, to look with a prying eye, to spj narrowly. 
Su. G. kika, intentis oeulii videre» Compare Teut. kijcken, Belg. kyken, ipeetare, 

1 ** Reticukit a lytell nette or kalle. RetieineUumf akalle." ort. ^ A kelle, retieuiumj 
retieimeUum. A kelle knytter, reticulariue,*" cath. ano. The fuhion of confining the 
hair in an omamental network, which occasionally was jewelled, seems to have obtained 
in England from the time of Uen. III. until that of Elisabeth, and an endless Tariety 
of examples are afforded by illuminated MSS. and monumental effigies. It waa termed 
ealie or kellei a term directly taken, perhaps, from the French ct^, Lat. ealantiea or 
caltus; and it had also the appeliation ** creepen,'* creepine, stili retained in Sontbern 
Europe to denote the picturesque head dresses of the femalesi formed with net-work of 
coloared silk, and which stili present many of the fashions of ancient times. The head- 
attire of the loTely lady who led in Sir Galrun to the court of King Arthur is thos 
described (Anturs of Artheri ed. Robsoni p. 14.) : 

'* Her fax in fyne perr^ was frettnt and fold, 

Her counter-felit and hor kelle were colurt ful clene.** St. 29. 

See Kynge of Tars, 365 ; the Grene Knight, 361 ; Cant. Taks, 6600 ; Th>U. iii. 775 ; 
Townl. Myst. p. 312, &c In the minute description of the attire of Elizabeth, Qneen 
of Hen. VII. as she appeared before her coronation, 1487, it is said tliat she wore 
** her faire yelow hair hanging down pleyne byhynd her bak, with a calle of pipes over 
It.** Lel. ColL iv. 920, Hall mentions the ** kall*' wom by Anne of Cleves at her 
first interriew with Hen. VIII. 1547. ** Call for maydens, retx de «oye.'* palso. 
Amongst the occnpations of the andent ladies of the oourt of Elisabeih, Harrison men- 
tions ^* caulworke." Descr. of £ng. Holinsh. Chron. i. 196. The term caul is applied 
likewise in other significations. Amongst the perti$^encia piecatorum^ Harl. MS. 1002, 
f. 153| is given " Calle or pu(r)snett| reticulum,** The omentum of aslaaghtered beast 
is called in Norfolk the keU. ** Kell in a woman*8 beUy, iaye,** palbq. The super- 
stition respecting the membrane which sometimes covers the head of a new*bom innnt, 
termed the caul, and in the North the siUy-how, noticed by Grose and Brand, has been 
mentioned in the note on tbe word hows, p. 250. *' Ang.-Sax. cylla, uter,'* 8KiNinE&. 
3 The signification of kxmfb, as appUed to fish, is very obscure. Kemp, from Ang.- 
Sax. cempa, milee, signifies a knight or champion, and thence impUes ezceUence 
or superiority, as in strength, or nnusual sixe. See the remarks of Ihre on Su. 6. 
kaempe, athleta, ** A kempe, ubi a giande.*' cath. ano. Kempe may therefore here 
denote an eel of the laigest size, catt«l otherwise a ikusen eel, or a spitchcock. In 
the version of Junius' Nomenclator, v, AnguiUa, Higins observes, ** pre^andis, a 
fausen eele, mtntiMa, a grigge, media, a scafiling dicitur,** See Gesn. de Aquat. Ub. iv. 
Palsgrave ghres ** Kempe eele," without any French word. 
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Kesndb» or kynrede (kende, or 
kenrede, k. or kjnde, p.) GentUf 
progenuiSy prosapia^ stirps» 

Kbnde, or kynde of thyngys ^fsX 
Godd cowrsly hathe insett ()>at 
God hathe made, k. curaly, u. |>at 
God cowrsly insette, s.) Niaiura* 

KENDBy or kyndoy or fre (of, k.) 
herte, and ffentylle (fre or ientyll 
of herte, p^ Chratus. 

Keendly, or frely (Imidly, or 
frendly, h. p.) uratantery 
amicaJnliter, 

Kendly, afrer |>e cowrs of kende 
(aftyr kynde, k. kende, or kindly, 
or after curtsy of kinde, p.) 
Naiuraliter. 



Kendlynesse of a gentyl herte 

(kendnesse, k. p.) Gratitudo. 
Kene, or scharpe. Asper, acutus, 
Kenel forhowndy8.t7an^tt/artum» 

cuhihy caniculariumy kylw. 
Kenst, hownde.' JReperariuSy 

venaticus, caniculus, comm. (/«- 

porariuSf kylw. k. s.) 
Kenne, or teche.^ Doceo^instruo, 

infbrmo, 
(Kennyn, or knowyn, k. h. s. p. 

Agnosco,) 
Kennynge, or knowynge (token- 

yng, K. kennynggya, or know- 

ynggys, a.y Cognicio, agnicio. 
Kennynge, or techynge. /n- 

structioy infbrtnacioy doctrina* 



^ Tbe lcenet ia mentioDed in the '* Maystere of the Game ; c. ziij. of rennynge 
konndis. There ben alio rennynge hoandes, some lasse and aome moor ; and ^ lasae 
byn depid kenettis, and ^es houndes rennen wel to al maner game, and |>ei servene for 
al game ; men depin hem hdrers, and euery hounde jmt ha^ >at corage wil falle to be 
an heirere of natore with litd makynge," &c. Vesp. B. zii. f. 65. From this passage 
it might be supposed that harriers were originally so termed as being well adapted for 
dose pursuit, and not firom their being specialiy used in hunting the hare. Roquefort 
gives *' harien pretser, hareeler, poursuivre.** In ** Dame Julyans Bemes doctryne, 
in her Boke of huntynge,*' it is said, *' Thyse ben the names of houndes. Fyrste there 
is a Grehoun(de), a Bastard, a Mengrdl, a Mastif» a Lemor, a Spanyel, Raches, Ke- 
nettys, Teronres, Butchers houndes, dunghyll dogges, Trynddtaylles, and pryckeryd 
currys ; and smalle ladyes popees that bere awaye the flees, and dyuers smale fawtes." 
Sign. e. ij. ▼*. ed. 1496. Koquefort gives ** ehiennet, ehenet; en bas Lat» chenetus,** 
aa signifying a little dog ; and the term occurs in the satirical Anglo-Norman poem, 
descriptiTe of the lady of the XlVth oent. and her dogs, who, as it is said, **piu* ad 
eher um kenet he nut vathe hou tor.** Bd. Antiqu. L 155. 

" La treverez les kenez eayUaunx eum grifiloun, 
S les graynz leeerez raumpanz cum lyoun.** Harl. MS. 209, f. 7^ b. 

In the ancient romances the kenet is mentioned aa used in the chace of the deer, and 
the wild-boar. See the descriptions of the hunting parties of Ki^g Arthur and his 
knights, in the Anturs of Arther, st. iv. ; Avowynge of King Arther, st. vi. ed. Robson, 
pp. 3, 60. They here appear to have been led in couples, and used with the bounds 
caUed raches, aod beradettes, besides greyhounds. It seems, therefore, that they were 
the smaller dogs, which served to find the beast of chace, and on tbat acconnt kenet ia 
here rendered reperarius, Venatieus is rendered in the Ortus ** a spanyeL*' ** A 
kenit, eanieulus. cath. ang. See also Syr Gawayn and the Grene Kny^t, line 1701, 
ed. Madden. Palagrave gives '* kenet coloure, eendr^,** 

> In the Yision of P. Plonghman the verb to kenne repeatedly oocnrs in this leiiae. 
See also Syr Gawayn and the Grene Knyjt, line 1484 ; Towndey Myst* pp. 9, 10. 

* WiU. worceater nses the term kenning to denote a diatance at sea, pp. 179, 313 ; 
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(Kbo, or chowghe, supra tn 

CADAw, et infra in koo, 

BRYD. MonedulaJ) 
Kbpare, Cu8to», coneervator, 

coneervatris, 
Kbpare of an howse. Edituusy 

editucu 
Kepare of an howse, or an howse 

holdare. Paietfamilia^e, 



Keptn'. Custodioyservoy eonservo* 
Kepynge. CuetoeUc^ ohservacio^ 

ohservancia, 
Ker, where treys growyn he a 

watur or a fenn.' Cardetum. 
(Ker for aldyr, h. p. Alnetum.) 
Kerche, or kyrchefe.^ Peplum^ 

terestrum, cath* fiameum, c f« 

flameolumy comm. 



and it appears ftom Leland that SO milea was acconnted aa a kenning, probably, as the 
eztreme distance within ordinary sight. '* Scylley is a Kennyng, that is to say, abont 
a zz. milea from the very Westeate pointe of Comewaulle.'* Itin. iii. f. 6. See also 
f. 13. In the North, according to Brockett, half a bnahel ia called a kenntng. 

1 In the Mayster of Grame it is said of the Roe, *' They hanntene in strange hattes of 
woodf or in stronge hethySi and somtyme in carres, and comonly in hie oontrees." 
Vesp. B. XII. f. 33| b. John Crane, of Norton Subcors, Norwich, bequeathed to his 
wife» in 1484, " aU the londs, merys, marysses, alderkars,*' &c. in Norton. Transcripts 
from Registers at Norwich, Harl. MS. 10, f. 195, b. Camden, in his Remains, nnder 
Snmames, ezplains car as signifying '' a low waterie place, where alders do grow, or a 
poole.** Car signifies ia Norfolk, according to Forby, a wood or groTC on a moist soil, 
generally of alders. Brockett gives carr, flat marshy land, or a small lake. So like- 
wise Leiand, in his description of the N. Riding, says, '* there is a praty car or pole in 
Bishop*s Dale." Itin. t. f. 116. He speaks repeatedly of ''low medowes, and morisch 
gronnd fid of carres.'* Idn. i. f. 40, QQ, 74. In Lord North*s Household Book, 151S, 
a warrant is given for taking swans from the carre of Arrom, in the lordship of Lekin- 
field, Yorkshire. See Jamieson, o. Carse, and Kerss. Compare aldtrktr, in the 
Promptorium. Su. 6. kaerr, Isl. kaer, palus. 

' The kerchief, derived from the French amvre chieft or creoechi, a covering for the 
head, the heafod-cla^ of the Anglo-Sazons, was, until the XVIth oent., almost an in- 
dispensible portion of female attire. Illuminated MSS. and monumental effigies present 
an endless Tariety of the fkshions of its arrangement. R. Brunne, describing the flight 
of the Empress Mand from Ozford across the frozen Thames, 1148, says that she wore 
only her smock, but her features were deceutly Teiled. (Langt. Chron. p. 132) : 

'' Wihonten kirtelle or kemse, sane konerchief alle bare ris.*' 

See Coer de Lion, 1031. Chaucer, in the Man of Law*s Talc, calls it a «* kercher," 
and aUudes to the usage that the widow should conceal her face with the '' coverdiefe,** 
as so frequently seen on sepulchral effigies. Wife of Bathe'B ProL 6171. The kerchief 
was formed of silk, crape, or any thin tiissne, which, when necessary, was rendered stiff 
by starch. See starchb for kyrcheys. The material termed *'plytes'* seems to 
have been imported from Flanders or Germany. Isabella BeUrafe beqneaths. in 1401. 




}, plice de lawnd ; y flameolum de Paryste ; flameolum de Beyna,^* &c. and to the 
nnrsery women of Raby Castle, where she died, *^ rotuJum de flameolo de eoton,^' 
Testam. Ebor. i. 280, 389, 383. The material called pUtes is named in the Compotu» for 
the collection of the subsidy on importations to HnU, 1400 : ** M.iiij<' fiemmeoV voc* 
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Kervarb be-forne a lorde«i j&ca- 
riutf CATH. cironomon, dist. 

Kervare, or kuttare« Sdisor, 

Kervare, orgravuwre. Sculpior. 

K£RVYN'or cutton'. Scindo, cath» 
seco. 

Kervyn*, or gravyii'. Sculpo* 



Kervynge, or kuttynge. Scissura. 
Kervynge, or gravjDge. Sculp' 

tura* 
Ketyl, or chetyle, or caudrone. 

Cacahusy lehea» 
Ketylle hat.2 Pelliris, ug. in 

pello, galeruiy comm. 



pUte« voT xj^. liV Fro8t*s Hist. of Hull. The stat. 3 Edw. IV. c. 5, forbade the sale, 
after Mich. 1465, of ** lueune laone, nifele, umpltf ou aseun autre manere dez eounre^ 
ehi^e dount le yriee ^«n pliie paeeera x.9.:** these were of fordgn manufactore. 
** Amiculum, a bende or a kerchyff." mbd. *' Multieium, vettie eubtiUe, asylken cote, 
a kercher,yac/»m de terico.** ort. Iu Pynson^s Boke to lerne French are given ** a 
kyrcherr, ung keruuerchief : a neckyrchiar, ung eollerette; " and Palsgrave has ** coor- 
chefe, quetmerchi^.^* ** Kerchiefe wome with a paste or rolle, trnnia. Kerchiefe 
wome vpon the head, chekes, or eeit%, focdle** hulobt. Compare voltpbrb, kerche. 

' ** Cironomon (a kemere) menaie, leetie aeeietit aleptee (a surgyone, or a diamber- 
leyne.)** Distigius, Harl. MS. 1003, f. 1 13. The functions of the trencheator, or icuyer 
trenchant, at the table of the soTereign or noble, were regarded as of an honourable 
natnre, and regulated by prescribed ceremonial. The details thereof may be learaed 
from the Household Ordinanoes of the English Court, published by the Ant. Soc. ; the 
ceremonial of the inthronization of Abp. Ne?ille, 1466, Leland, Coll. tL ; the order for 
the goverament of a nobleman*s house, 1605, Archsol. xiii. 315, and similar docn* 
ments. At the coronation of Hen. IV. the office of carver was claimed by the £arl of 
Somerset, half-brother to the King, in right of his earldom of Lincoln ; and on ordinary 
occasions the office was discharged by Bannerets, or Knights bachelora, who were called 
Knights of chamber, or, in their absence, by the Knights of household. See Liber 
Niger Edw. lY. Househ. Ord. 33. The Lords Henry NeTille and Clinton were the 
Chief carrers at the court of Hen. yill. 1536 ; and at all times the office seems to havif 
been held by men of rank, and was couferred by patent. See the Treatise de ecieeurd 
eiborum, et eervieio domi$wrum divereie tetHporibue, Sloane MS. 1986, t. Hen. VI. 
especially the chapter de cultellie domini, in the Treatise de officiariie in curiie domi"' 
norum, whieh has been edited by Mr. HalUwell for the Percy Soc. Boke of Curtasye, 
p. S8. The minor details of the craft are given in the Boke of Kerving, W. de Worde, 
1508. ** Karuer afore a Prince, Eecvier trenchant. 1 kerue as a lordes karuer dothe 
at his table, le trenehe. I put the towell aboute a karaer or 8eruer*s necke, that shall 
serae a greate man at his table, le eneoUe la touaille.** palsq. The proceeding to 
which aUusion is here made was condncted with ceremony, and was termed arming 
the carver ; see Leland, Coll. vi. 7 ; Archaeol. ziii. 333. At certain times both the 
carver and sewer performed their services kneeling on one knee, as represented in the 
illttmination which exhibits the death of Earl Godwin at the table of Edw. the Conf, 
Vitell. A. XIII. Stralfs Regal Ant. pl. 3. 

* PetHrie appears to have been a helm of leather, which was called also a palet, a 
word occnrring in the Promptorium. By Uguitio it is exphiined to have been ** galea^ 
ex eorio velpelie,*' to which, in the Ortus, is added, '^Angliee, a helme of lether. 
Go^rt», aooyfeof lether." Ib. SirW. Langford, in 1411, beoueaths to his son a 
** haberion,** and a ** ketiU hatte,*' which is considered by Sir S. Meyrick to hsTe beeo 
identicd withthe visored capelline, or steel hat, represented in Crit. Enquiry, ii. pl. 48. 
It wonld appear from the Promptorinm that the kettle hat was exclusively formed of 
leather ; it is, however, probable that^the name waa likewise given to the chapel de 
fer, or eapeUueferreui, used firom the time of Edw. II. antU £e XVIth cent. the forra 
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Kevle, or keyyU for hors.^ Mor-' 

daUt camui (ncy s. ehamui^ p.) 

Kewtyn*, as cattys. CatUlOf c. f« 

glatiOy CATH* 

Kewtynoe of cattys.^ CaiillatuSf 

glaticus (glataiusy p.) 
Kybyte. Cubitui* 
Kychyne. CoguinOf culinoy po" 

pina (Julinot cath. p.) 
Kechyne knaYe. ljix(u 
Kychyne gotere. Aludunu 
Kyde, beest. Edus. 
K YD, fagot.^i^cunf (faadcuhuy p.) 



Kygoe» or ioly (kydge, h. kyde» 

T.y JocmmdutfhiliariMfVemosus. 
Kyllyd. InUrfodus, oceisus, 

maeiaius. 
Kyllyn, or flloiie (aleii» k. sUyn» 

8.) OecidOf interfido. 
Kyllyn', as bocherys don bestys. 

Macto, 
Kyllynge. MaciaciOfinterfeccio. 
Kylns (f)or malt dryynge (kyll» 

p.) U(s)trinaj c. F. 
Kymlyne, or kelare, yesselle 

(kynlyn, s. p.)* Cunuku 



beiDg at aU tiinei newly the nme, and from the wide projeeting brim beaiing mndi 
resemblance to a caldron. It is, howerer, certain, that armonr of leather was nlrered 
o?er, to gire it the appearance of metal, and it is highly probable that ettir-bomilii^ 
whidi fupplied defences of a ▼ery serviceable natnre, and more conmKMlioaf than plate 
armonri was eztenaiTely naed. The form of the kettle hat, at the period whcn the 
Promptorium wai compiled, may be aeen in the drawings in Rons' Life of Rtch. Beaii« 
champ, Eari of Warwick, Jnliaa, E. iv. Stnitt's Horda, toI. ii. 

^ The reading of the MS. is here eanus, which seems to be cormpt. ** Ckamutf 
fftnut/reni, t. eapittrum, et part freni, moleyne.'' mbd. " QmiKt, a byt, or snaffle." 
BLTOT. The Promptorinm gives chavtlbonb, mmdiJbula, which may possibly give a 
clne to the deriyation of the term keTyl, a bit for a horse. It has not been noticcd as 
retained in any proTindal dialect in England, bnt Jamieson gives " Kewl, a halter 
brooght nnder the jaws of an unmanageable horse, and passed throngh his moath." 

* Catillare signifies to mew as a cat ; bnt glaHre properly denotes the noise of 
dogs ; Fr. glatir, See Ducange. Palsgrave gives " Kewtyng, bringyng fortfae of yoag» 
cattes, ehattementy 

* *' A kidde, ubi fagott." cath. ano. " KTdde, a fagotte,/alb9rf{e.'* palso. Ray 
gives kid, a faggot, among North-conntry words ; it is likewise notioed in the CraTe& 
and Salopian Dialects. Gonldman gives it as synonymons with fisggot ; and Skinnery 
as a word in nse in Linoolnshire, as it were **fateieulut lignieeedm,** 

* Kedge, brisk, bndge, hale and liTely. Soff. Ray and Moore. Kedcie, Caigie ; Jamieson. 
Forby giTcs kick, signi^ing in Norfolk a novelty or a dash ; and kicky, showy. Both 
words are given in a like sense by Jamieson. '* He's in high kick," is a prOTcrb in the 
CraTeo Dialect. Comparo Su. G. kaeck, Germ. keck, Isl. kiaekr, audax, animoeut, 

* Cumula, Ms. In a RoII of 9 — 5 Edw. I. among the MisoellaneoQS Reoords of the 
Qaeen'8 Remembrancer, a paTment occnrs <* Stephano le loignur, pro j, Kemhelmd 
tubtut eittemam Regit, vy,dr The Latin-Engl. Yocabuiary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
glyes, under the head " adbratoriumpertinencia, Kymnelle, euna; Kunlione»ctiiieAi.** 

** He goth, and geteth him a kneding trough, 
And after a tnbbe, and a kemelin.'* Miller^s Tale, 36SS« 

Thos. Harpham of York bequeaths, in 1341 , ** unumplumbum, ufuim eunam, ques voeatur 
maskefat, et duatparvat eunat qute vocantur gylefatts, duat kymelyns, et duot parvos 
barellot,** Testam. Ebor. i. 3. ** Kynmell, quevue, quevuette'* palsg. Skinner giTCs 
kemeling, as signifying in Lincolnshire a brewing Tcssel ; and Ray, among North-country 
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Kynltnb, or herthestok (kynny, 
erihestock, k. kymlyn, h. p.) 
RepofbcUiumy c. v. et cath. 

Kyyndb, idem quod kebnde, 
sufira. 

(Kyndlynessb, supra in keno- 

LYNBSSE, P.) 

Kynlyd, ai fyyr (kyndelyd as 
fyer, k. kynlyn, s. kyndled, p.) 
Aceetuusy succenrus» 

Kynlbo, or kyndelyd in forthe 
hryngynge of yonge heestys 
(kyndeUd in hryngforthe of 
hestyB, K.) FetaiWy cath. 

Kyndlyn' fyyr (kynlyn, s.) Ac' 
cendoy euccendo* 

Kyndlyn, or hrynge forthe vonge 
kyndelyngys(kinlyn, k. ^.yFetOy 
^eto, ciLTii, prqfundoy ug. in 
jfotfeOf utrumque U6. v. in P, 

Kynlynoe, as fyyr, and o^r lyke 



(kyndelyng of fyer, k.) Ac' 

ceneiOf euccensiot 
Kbnlyngb, or forthe hryngyngof 

yonge heestys (kindeling, k. 

kyndlinge, p.) Feturch cath. 
Kynlynob, yonge heeste (kynde- 

lynge, s.S Fetus. 
Kynoe. Be:e. 
Kynodame. Regnum. 
Kynoys commawndement. Mun^ 

dihurdium, c. f. (edictum, p.) 
Kyngys fyschare, lytylle hyrde. 

Isidcty c. F. qui eam optime 

describit, et vivit parvis pisci' 

culis. 
Kyngys purs, or hurs. Fiscus, 

UG. in fbveo. 
Kynnysman, or woman. Con- 

tribuHsf consanguineus» 
Kynredb. Generacioy progenieSi 

prosapiOf tr^nts (stirpsy p.) 



wordsy hat kimnel, or kemlin, a powdering tab. Compare Kimnal. Salopian Dialect ; 
Kimmen, Jamieson. A kiUer, according to Forby, is a shallow tub| distinct from a cooler, 
and eo called, aa he ttatea, from A.-S. kjllei endus. Compare kklabb, Frigidarium. 
1 MarTellona tales are giTen bj andent writers regarding the prodnction of gems in 
Eastem conntries by serpents, which, lying in the sun, have thereby conceived. 

« Swich is this addres kyndlyng, 
PredLonse stones withonten lesyng.*' K. Alis. 5680. 

The ezpression " genimina viperartmf** Tnlg. Lnke, iii. 7, is in the Wieliffite Yersiott 
rendered ** kindelyngis of eddris." In the Mayster of Game, Vesp. B. xii. f. SO, b. and Sl , 
it is said, *' the hares han no sesone of her lone, for in enery monthe of the yere ne shal 
not be )>at some ne be with kyndeles,^the hare bere)> ij monthes her kyndels, and 
whanne M han kyndeled, )>ei likkene her kyndels as a biche dooth her whelpes.** 
Ronsy Hist. Reg. Angl. ed. Heame, p. 130, cites the lines attribnted to Thos. of Ercildon. 

** The hare shall kendyll on the harth-stone, 
My dere son, than byld thy hows of lyme and of stone.'* 

In the St. A1b8n*s Book mention is made of "a kyndyU of yonge cattes." Falsgrave 
sives the verb to ** kyndyll as a she hare or cony dothe, whan thev bring forthe yonge. 
A ooiroy kyndylleth every moneth in the yere, porte des pttis.^^ Skinner gives the 
word as nsed in relation to rabbits, and derives it from Ang.-Saz. cennan, parere, See 
Creven Gloss. v. Kennle, and Jamieson, Snpp. v. Kendle. Compare Belg. kinderen, 
to be in child-bearing ; Germ. kindlein, proUe, 
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Ktppyn', idem quod htntok, 

Mupra (hentyn, k. heuyn, p.)^ 
Kyppynob, or hyntjnge (hent- 

ynge, K. p.) Raptus» 
Kyptrr of a welle.^ TelOf c. f. 

et CATH. ciconiay c. f. (Jte' 

lenoj K.) 
(Kyrchrfe, supra m kerche.) 
Kyrnel of fnite.* Granum^ gra" 

nellum. 
Kyrnel of a notte. Nucleue^ 



cath. uo. m noceo^ nucuhui 
c. F. 

Kyrnbl, or knobbe yn a beeste, 
or mannys flesche (knoble, 8,y 
Granulum, glandula^ c. f. 

Kyrvyn', or grubbyn' (eupra in 
delvyn, K. kyrmyn, s. kyrryn, p.) 
Fodito^ c. F. et cath. fodio^ 

CATH. 

Kyrstyone, or Crystyone, propur 
name (Kirstiane, k. K^rrstyan, or 



1 The Terb to kippe, rignifyiDg to aiMtch iip hastilyi occun freqveotlj in HaTelok : 

" And Robert kipt nt a knif long, 

And smot him thom the rith arm." 8407. 

See al0O lines 894, 1050 ; and K. Hom» 1S08 ; R. Glonc. p. 1S5 ; R. Bmnne, &c. It 
18 still in nse in the Northem dialect. See Brockett and Jamieson, v, Kep ; and Bp. 
Kennett'8 Coll. Lansd. MS. 1033 : '*To kep, or cep, Bor, to catch, as, kep the ball.*' 
" To kep, ffide to catch.** oouldm. Ang.-Sax. cepan, Tent. keppen, captare, 

^ The Catholicon gives the following explanation : ** T^ekmem hortuhmi voeant 
Mgnum quo hauriunt aguam, a fangitudine dietitm ; hoe Hupani eieomam dictmi^ guia 
imitetur avem illam rostrum levantem etdeponentem : h^fuitiffnum modoeaepefit euper 
puteoe,'* Horman says, " the bnckette is of fro the swepe or flayle, and falled into 
the welle ; umula eieonie Hee teloni excidit,* The term seems to be derivable from 
Ang.-Saz. cepan. In the North the hooks by which a pot is snspended, a contriTance 
somewhat similar to the telo for raising water, are termed kilps, orpot-kelps, according 
to Ray. '' A kylpe of a caldrone, perpendiculum.** cath. ano. See Brockett and 
CraTen Dialect, v. Kelps. 

* 6. de Bibelesworth says, speaking of eating an apple, 

** iMpipignih^e (the skore) voue engettex, 
Si letptpigne» ()>e knraelles) ne plauntez,** 

Forby itatet that kemel signifies, in Norfolk, a grain, aa <' a kerael of wheat, a kemel 
of salt." The archaic nse of the word, aa denoting grain, appears in the Ortnst 
'* Granum, j^ngiice come, a kymell. Granellum, graynes, or a lytelkymel. GraminOf 
to borionne or kymell. Grano, t. grantM implere, to kymell." " A kymelle, enuclea, 
granum, nucteue, To kymelle, granare, graneecere." cath. ano. In CoTerdale*a 
Tersion of the treatise by Wermnliems, entitled The precions Pearl, 1560, f. 80, it is 
said that *' when the com is threshed, the keraell lieth mixed among the chaffe, and 
afterward are they dissenered with the fanne or wendle." Plot speaks of com IIbII of 
" kemell." Hist. Ozf. p. 245* Compare cbbdb of come, aa kyrael. Ang.-Saz. cymel, 
nueteue, 

4 ** Glandula, nodue iub eute, a wazynge cnmelle.*' mbd. In Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. 
de infimUtatibue, are mentioned ** Glandulli, wax kyroel.'* ** Waxyng kymels, glande, 
glanders, Kymell or knobbe in the necke, or other where, glandre.** palso. ** Ibltee, 
a wazynge kernell.'* eltot. The books of the ancient leeches contain numerons re- 
roedies ; see Boorde's Breriary of Health, c. 14, 75» 165, **of caraelles in the flesh,** 
^c. ; and I.4anghara*8 Garden of Health. 
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Krystjan, 8.) Chrittina {Chris- 

t ana^ s. p.) 
Kyrttl.^ TunicOf subuncula^ 
Kys, or kns.^ Osculuniy basium, 
Kyssyd. Osculatusy beuiatus. 
Kyssyn' (kyssen, or ben kissed, 

p.) Oiculor» 



Kyssyngb. Osculaeioy oscukUus^ 
Kytlynox.^ Catillus, catuncu- 

lus. 
Kyx, or bunne, or drye weed 

(bunne of dry wed, h. s. p.)* 

CalamuSf c. f. 
Knast, or gnaste of a kandel 



' It wonld be scarcely possible to deiine the garments, yariedaccording to thefashion 
<»f the day, from the Ang.-Sax. cyrtel, tumiea, to the kirtle of crimson velvet provided 
amongst the Parliament robes of Edw. VI., to which this appellation was sncoessivelj 
applied. It denoted garments wom by both sezes : R. Bmnne speaks of the Empress 
Mand as taking flight from Ozford '* withonten kirtelle or kemse/* p. 122; Chancer 
deseribes the ** kirtell of a light waget " as part of the smart attire of Absolon, the 
parish clerk ; Mi1]er*s T. 339S. Walter de Brage, canon of York, beqneathed in 1396, 
**J, gounamf eumj. cnrtiU, etj. eapueio." Test. Ebor. i. 210. The kirtle, as female 
attire, seems to ha?e been a close-fitting garment, as appears in the description in Sir 
Lannfal of the two ** gentyll maydenes — ilasced smalle, jolyf, and welle ; ** and Rob. 
Henrysonn, t. Hen. YI. says, in the Garment of good Ladies» 

'* Her kirtle shoald be of dean constanoe, 
Lacit with lesum love.'* 

John Payn relates in his letter to his master, John Paston, that in Cade*s rebellion his 
wife'8 dwelling was attacked, and the mob ** lefte her no more gode but her kyrtyll 
and her smook.'* Paston Lett. i. 62. As wom by men, the kirtle seems generaliy to 
have been a short garment, and closely girt; but the "kirteli de rouge tariarin," 
which formed part of the state robes of the Knights of the Bath, was fnll, and long- 
skirted. " A kyrtelie, ubi a cote. A cote, tumea, tunieella.'** cath. ano. " KyrteU, 
a garment, eorpeet, eureot, eotelle.*^ palso. " Kyrtell, eotiron.^* Boke to lerae French, 
Pynson. Dnwes, in the Introductory for to lerae French, written for the Princess 
Msry, gires '* the kyrteU, le eorteti the kyrteU, la cotielette.** See Stmtt's Dresses, 
ii. 238, ed. 1842 ; Douce*s lUust. of Shakespeare, Hen. IV. part u.; and Nares. 

^ In the Wicliffite version this word is written '*cos, cosse/* Luke zzii. 48. R. 
Bmnne vses the verb ** cussed ; " see also R. Glouc. p. 15. In the North it is still 
prononnced cus, or kuss ; see Craren Dial. and Brockett. A.-Saz. cos, oeeuhtm» 
Compare cvs, p. 111. 

* ** Catuhu, a whelpe or a kytlynge." obtus. ** A kythynge (ttc), eatulut, eatu- 
kuter.** CATH. ano. In the earlier WicUffite Tersion, Deut. zzziii. 22 is thus ren- 
dered : " To Dan he seith, Dan, keetlyng of a lyon (eatulus /eontt, Vulg.) shal flowe 
lai^Iy fro Basan." Palsgrave gives the verb to ** kyttell as a catte dothe, ehatonner: 
Gossyppe, whan your catte kytelleth, I praye you let me haue a kytljrnge (chation.y* 
** Chatonner, to kittle, or bring forth young cats. Caller, to kittle as a cat. Faire te$ 
peiite, to whelp, kittle, kindle, farrow,'' &c. cotg. See HoIland's Plutarch, p. 179 ; 
FUny, zziz. c. 4. Forby gives kitling, a young cat. See Ash, the Cheshire Glossary, 
and Jamieson. 

^ This word occurs in the gloss, in the chapter on brewing by G. de Bibelesworth. 
**AUumetamyeelelefrenole(pekeL.y' Amnd.US. 920, f. 300. In the Vision of 
P. Ploughman it is said that glowing embers serve not the workmen in a winter*s night 
soweU 
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(knasi of candelle» K.y Emunc' 
tura {tecundum Xtftwajf» jpt- 
miciuray s. emtctura^ p.) 



Knattk. CuUx, comh. 
Knavs (or ladde, infira^ Garcio. 
Knawyn', or gnawjn', or fowly 



'* As dooth a kez or a eandl«, 
That eanght hath fir and blaaeth." 1 1 ,804^ 

la an Herbal, the date of which ia perhaps contemporary with the PromptoriiuD, it ia 
aaid that there are two spedes of hemlock, ** tame and wilde. The S apice ia cowh 
ynowh, to mykel, aaf fore pore mennjs eldynge, and childna pleynge ; ^ callen it >e 
grete homeloc ; the stalkes stonden whit and ter eneryjere. In some contre it ia called 
kexy in some contre wodewhistel.*' Anind. MS. 49, f. S3. Eldynge here signifies fuel ; 
■ee ■Ti.DTNOB, above, p. 136. AUusion is made to the use of the stalks of hemlock 
instead of candles, in Tum. of Tottenham, 201 . '* Bmea, a humlocke, or a keyeiogge." 
oaTVS. *' Kedces of humblockes, ivum, Kickes, the drie stalke of humiockes or 
barres, fvyov. Kize, iviau.** palso. ^* Sagaperium, a gumme or rosjrn, whiche 
runne^ out of a kyxe or tree, called feruia,*' bltot. ** Canon de eule, a kez or 
hollow stick, or branch of elder, or a pot-guu made thereof. JSegue, Hemlocke, hom- 
locke, herbe Bennet, Kex." coto. " Kecks, t. hoUow staUs and sticks, eremium,** 
QOULDM. Holland, in his version of PUny, B. zzv. c 7« says that the stem of gentian 
«< ii hoUow as a kez,'' and void withtn ; and of Une or flaz, B. ziz. c. I, that *' &e long 
buns of the stalkes — wiU serve very well to maiotaine fire under kills and leads.** 
Shakespeare speaks of " hateful docks, rough thistles, kecksies, burs ; " the proverbs, 
as dry as a kez, as hoUow as a gun, or as a kez, are common ; and the word Is stiU 
vsed provinciaUy. See Brockett, Craven, Hallamshire, Salopian» WUtshire GlossarieSt 
&c. ** Kezes, kazes, or kizes, a Fr. O. eigue, uirumque a Lai, eieuia," 81umnb&. 
Bunae^ given hcre as synonymous with kyz, is so given likewise previously, p. 65 ; 
where bvnkttdb, the reading of the MS., appears to be erroneons : the Kjng'8 ColL 
MS. givea Bunne, kyz, but possibly a kid or taggot of buns may be intended. Tbis 
word occurs in the later WicUifite version, Isai. i. 31. ** And |oure strengthe schai be 
as a deed sparde of bonys (ether of herdis of flez) ;'' in another MS. ** bones (ei>er of 
herdis),** where three of the MSS. give ** stobU," and the earlier Yersion «sparke of 
m flaz top (/aviiia siupa,** Tulg.) Ang.-Saz. bune, JSsiuia. 

i — gnaste, or a kandel. Enameiura, M8. " EmuuffOf idewi eordee e^erre de naeo 
vei eandeid, to snuife. JSmiitic/ortiMi, a snuffynge yron.*' ortus. In the earlier Wic- 
(diffite version in the BodL MS. by the first lumd, Isai. i. 31 is thua rendered : '* And 
^oure strengthe shal ben as a gnast of a flaz top {faoiUa eiupee, Vulg.) and joura 
werk as a sparde (eeiniWa),** where tlie corrected reading of the or£nary copies, 
fnstead of ** gnast»" is '* deed sparke," in the later version ** deed sperde.'* ** Liekl' 
miM, gnaiste or knast of a candeU. lAehinue, gnast of |>e candyl.*' mbd. " LieAkme, 
oandeU weyke." obtus. In the Winch. MS. this word not only occurs in its proper 
plaoe, but is repeated at the end of the letter k after the word xunt, as fbUows : 
** KNA8TB, or gnaste olf a candeU Mueo, Vereue ; Eei naei mueo, eamdele eii iibi 
mueo.** This was perhaps a marginal addition, misplaced by tfae transcriber. Compare 
Paa. gnist, Swed. gnista, Icd. gneisti, eeiniiiia, 

s The term knave long retained the simple meaning of the Ang.-Saz. enaik, jnisr : 
thmsy in the WicUffite version, **pq^erii fliium mateulum,'* Vulg. is rendered " sdie 
bere a knaue child.*' Apoc. ziL 5. Chauoer says of Grisdde, 



— »'* She a daughter hath ybore. 



AU had hire lever han bome a knaue chUd.*' Clerk*s Tde. 
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bytyS - (knavyni or gnavyn, s.) 

Uorrodo* 
KNAVTNOSy or gnayynge (mc, s. 

knawynge, r. h. p.) CorroMio. 
Knee.1 Genu. 
Knedars of paste (or pastare, 8.) 

Pistor^ etplura aUa mfra in 

M. MOOLDARB. 

KNEDTN'pa8te. PkuOy VQ.piitrio. 
Knedtngb. Pittura. 
Knelare. Oeniculatory genu" 

fiector^ geniculaiiriap* 
Kneltn'. Geniculor, CAXH.^tf- 

niculoy CATH. genufiecto. 
Kneltngb. GenuJlecUoy geni" 

culatus. 
Kntvb. Culiettuif culter (cul- 

irutnfT,) 



KNTLLTNGBofa belle.' TinHl- 

lacio, 
Kntohtb ^knyte, k. knyth, h. 

knyjht, s.) Milee. 
Kntghtb awnterows (knyht 

a-ventowrg, s.)* HrOf c. f. 

et CATH. (brit. s.) 
Kntohtb-hoodb. MiUeiay tir 

ronia. 
Kntttb. Nodaiuty nesmey con^ 

nexusm 
Knttttn' a knotte. NodOfnedo^ 

connecto. 
Knttttn' yn wylle» or cumnawnte 

(knyttyn to-gedyr in wyle or 

comnawnty k. cvnaunt» h. co- 

nawnty s. couenaunty p.)^ Fe* 

dero, confedero. 



In Anind. MS. 43, f. S6, it is Baid of Cardnu$ that it ia <* on of >e noblest mete >at ii 
for ^ matrice ; wommen desyren it, for it disposith hem to haue cnane children." " A 
Joiafe, kie et kee calcuUf gareio,** cath. ano. ** Knane, qttoeqtU», uUiain." palso. 

1 KiMB, M8. kne, k. s. PaligniTe gives the following cnriona obsenration, to illua- 
trate the nie of the verb to kneel : " Tbe men of thia conntray knele ypon one knee 
whan they here masse, but y* frenche men knele rpon bothe." 

> In W. llkorpe'B recital of his examination by Abp. Amndel, 1407, he states that 
when charged with having preached heresy at St. Chad*B, Shrewsbnry, he made answer^ 
" As I stc^d there in the pulpit, bnsying me to teach the commandment of 6od, there 
knilled a sacring bell, and therefore mickle people tumed away hastily, and with noise 
ran fro towards me ;'* this drcnmstance called forth the ezpression which had been 
constmed into heresy. " I knoUe a belle, It frappe du b^iamt.** palso. Ang.-Saz. 
enyllan, eaH^9and signum dare. fip. Kennett remarks that in Yorkshire a passing 
bell is called " a sawl-knill, ftt>m Ang.-Sax. sawl, anima^ and cnyll, compaiMS jm/- 
ioiio:* lAUsd. MS. 1033. 

* Tyro is ezplained in the Catholicon to be noms miiet, notfiter eleetue ad miliiiam , 
bttt implied, perhaps, more properly, the norice in arms, who songfat occasions for 
warlike ezerdse at home and abroad, nntil his approved prowess should entitle him to 
the hononr of knighthood. See Dncange, the Memoirs of St. Palaye, and other writera 
on chivairy. Scarcely any of the ancient Etomanoes afford a more graphic and stirring 
picture of the education and adventure of the Tyro than the life of le petit Jehan de 
Saintri, written about the period when the Promptorinm was compiled. The practioe 
of wandering on the nncertain qnest of adventure was by no means laid aside wnen the 
noTice had won his spurs. " Knyght of aduentures, eheualier errant.** palso. 

* Hie rerb to knit is used by old writers in the sense of to nnite. Thns in Sloana 
MS. 3548, f. 99f b. is given an eztraordinary nostmm *' for to knyt synous ^t are 
brokyne. Take greyte wormes >at are caUed angdtwycthys, and lat hem dry in J»e 
ynnne, and ^n beyte hem to powder, and strew feX powder in >e woundey and yt fball 
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Knyttynge to-gedyr. Nodacioy 

connodaciOf connexus, 
Knyttynge, or ioynynge, or ra- 

betynge to-gedyr of ij. bordys, 

or o|)er lyke. (^Gumfitt, c.f. s. 

gumpkua, p.) 
(KNOBBEofa mannys hande, or 

in another part of Lim, k. h. 

knoble, s. knolle, p.)' Ccdlusy 

C. F. CATH. 

Knobbe yn a beestys backe or 
breste, ]iat ys clepyd a gybbe 
(knoble, s. Imowe, p.) Gftbher, 

gibhus, CATH. 

Knobbe, or knotte y(n) a tre. 

VerieXy cath. (cortes, s.) 
Knobbyd, as bondys or other 

lymmys. Callosu». 
Knobbyd, or knottyd as trees. 

Vertiginosuet verticosus* 
Knodon (knedid, R.) Pistus. 
Knokyl of an bonde (knokil- 

bone, K.) CondUus, c. f. et 

CATH. 



Knokyllb bone of a legge. 

Coxa^ c. F. 
Knokkyn' (knoU^rn, s.) PvJLso. 
Knoppe (or knot, k.)^ Nodus^ 

fhula. 
Knoppe, or bud of a tre (burge 

of a tre, h. p.) Gemmoy c. f. 

(jgermeny s.) 
Knotte. Nodus. 
Knotte yn the flesbe, vndyr the 

skynne. Glandula. 
Knotty. Nodosus. 
Knotty, wythe-in the flesche» 

Glandulosus. 
Knowyn'. Cognoscoy agnoscoy 

noSCO, CATH. 

Knowynge. CogniciOy agnido. 
Knowlechyn', or ben a-knowe 

be constreynynge. Pateor. 
Knowlechyn', or beii a-knowe 

wyUully. Confiteor. 
Knowlechynge, or beynge a- 

knowe. Fassio, confessio. 
Koo, bryd, or scbowghe.' Mone^ 



knytte to-geder. Prohaium eti sepUtime.** PaUgrave gires tbe following Terbs: 
" I knytte a knotte, lenoust Knytte yoor purse faste, for their be ahrewes a brode. I 
knyt aa a matte maker knytteth, le iys, coniugated in I wayne. I knyt bonettes or 
hosen, le laste. I kny t one yp, I take hym tp, I reproue hym, le reprouehe. I knytte 
yp a mater, I make an ende or conclusyon of a matter, le deiermine. I knytte yp a 
man, I holde hym shorte, or kepe hym firom hia libertye, le tiene c<mri,** 

I Thia term is nsed to denote in general any awelling in the flesh. Chaucer describea 
the Sompnoar*8 Yisage, from which no detergent could remove the eyidencea of sorfeit. 

** That him might helpe of hia whelka white, 
Ne of hia knobbes aitting on hia chekea." Prol. v. 636. 

*' Knobbe, or rydng after a stroke, bigne, KyrneU, or knobbe in the necke, or other 
where, glandre,** palso. Andrewe Boorde, in the Breviarie of Health, 1575, giyes a 
detailed acoount of the kinds, cauae, and cure of nodi, or " knottes, knobbea, knorres, 
or burrea, the which ia in man^s fleah or fatneaae ;" c. 109. 

* " A knoppe of a scho, buUa, To knoppe, bullare, A knoppe of a kne, tn^«r- 
nodmm,'* CATH. ano. The word knop, or knob, in its yarious Bignifications, aeems to 
be derived from Ang.-Saz. cskMvp, jugum, and denotea any protuberance, as a button, a 
bud| or the head of a sore. " Knoppe of a payre of beedes, hovppe, Knoppe of a 
cuppe, pomeau de covuerlegue. Knoppe wede, an herbe.'' palsg. 

' See the note on the word coo, above, p. 84. Ang.-Saz. ceo, comix. In the Glosa 
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dula, CATH. ei c. p. et cetera 

in C. (noduia^ p.) 
KocAY, priuy. Clo€u:a, 
KocATRicE. Basilisctu^ cath. 

et cetera in C. iupra (coca"' 

drillus, P.) 
KoK, bryd. Gallus. 
KoKE, mete dytare. Cocus. 
KoK EN E Y.^ Carinutue, coconellus, 

vel cucunellus ; et hec duo no* 

mina sunt fictay et derisorie 

dicta ; delicius. 



■ 

KoKEREL.^ Gallu lus (ga llun cu* 

luSf vel galUnelluSy s.) 
KoKYS cooM. Cin^usy c. /. galia, 

in libro equivocorum? 
KooTE, garment. Tunica* 
KoTE, lytylle howse (or coote^ 

or coah, supra.) Tugurrium^ 

(casay P.) 
KuKow, bryd (kukhowbryd, K.) 

CuculuSi cucuia. 
KuKSTOLE (for flyterys, or schy- 

derys.)* Turbuscetum, cadurca. 



on 6. de Bibeleswortb, *' ehauwe *' is reodered " a co brid.** ** Koo, a byrde.*^ 
PAL80. In the nan*8 lament for her bird, killed by the cat, all the fowls are enume- 
rated who are to be bidden to the funeral : 



" the chnrlysshe chowgh» 



The route, and the kowgh : — 

At thit piaeebo, 

We may not well forgo 

The countrynge of the coe.** Skelton, Philip Sparrow. 

1 *' DeUeius^ puer in delieiis mairis nuiritus^ a cokenay. CoUibista, gui reeipit 
mtmuseu/a pro usurd et sertfieio aliqud, ei gui vendit collibia, et dicitur a cokenay.*' 
MBD. Ms. CANT. Tbc tcrm seema here to signify a little cook. In the Vision of P» 
Plonghman, line 437 If it had been supposed to have this meaoing ; but Mr. Wright» 
in hia GlosBary, snggests that it implies some kind of meagre food» as a small cock, 
which, by comparison with Tnmam. of Tottenham, Anc. Poet. ii. 24, and Heywood'8 
ProY. pt. i. c. xi. seems highly probable. " Coquine, a cockney, simperdecockit, nice 
thing.*' coTO. " A cockney, niais, mignot, eailhelte, A waspish cockney dame, 
guespine,** sherw. "A cockney, or cbild tenderly brought up ; mammothreptus, 
vineiolus, pedagium, delitia pueri,^* &c. oouldm. Tusser uses the word in this last 
sense, as given in the Promptorium : speakiog of the nursery, and defects of early 
training, he says, in his Points of Huswifery, 

" Some cockneys, with cocking, are made very fools, 
Fit neither for *prentice, for plough, nor for scbools.*' 

See the note on the word coknay, p. 86 ; and Fuller's Worthies, London. 

* In the Household Book of Sir John Howard, in 1466, is the item, " for yonge 
kokerelles to make of capons, iz.<i.'* * ' Kockerell, coc^/.*' palso. 

* The treatise here cited is attributed to Joh. de Garhindift, and has been printed. 
MSS. of it may be found in Harl. MS. 4967, art. 18 ; Arund. MS. 52, art. 14. 

* See the note on cukstoke, p. 107, where the reading cukstoUe, according to the 
other three MSS. is probably more corrpct. The following observation occurs amongst 
Bp. Kennett*s CoU. Lsnsd. MS. 1033 : " A goging stool, a dncking stool, or cucking 
stool, ralled in Domesday eathedra stercoris, properly a gonging stool, gong stool, or 
gang stool. Sax. sons stole, seHafamiliaris, a close stool." That such was sometimes 
its form is proved by the engraving in Boys' Hist. of Sandwich, which exhibits the 
cncking-stool and wooden mortar nsed there for the punishment of scolds ; see pp. 
500, 785. In a satire on the evil govemment of the times of Edw. II. it is said, ia 
reference to the corrupt dealings of the assisours, (Polit. Songs, ed. Wright, 345.) 

CAMD. SOC. 2 O 
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KuKY, or conye of mone (mony, 
K. keny of mony, 8. kuwn, or 
koynf of money, p.) Num* 
tsmaf c. F. et cath. 

(Ku8, ifupra in ky8.) 

^ota^ quod tnulta vocahula vi" 
ditntur hic essn ponenda sub 
literd K. in pHncipioy ut que 
incipiunt in Ka. Ko. et Ku. 
qu0 cauid brevitatii emiH; 



sed querenda sunt t» C. Uterdy 
ubi a. o. V. sequuntur C. tsn- 
mediate, 

Labbe, or he that can kepe no 
counsel (that can not kepyn non 
consel, K.)' Anubicusy anubicOi 

CATH.JutiliSf CATH. et UG. M» 

Jundo, 
Labelle.^ LabeUum. 



'* The pllory and the cncking-stol beth i-mad for noht;*' 

It seens slso to have been called thewe, as in the Plae, in Jtin. apud Ceftriam, 14 
Hen. VII. oited by Blonnt, it is recorded that George Grey, Earl of Kent, claimed in 
hii manort of Buihton and Ayton, to punish ofTenders againat the assize of bread and 
ale, ^*p4r trn vieti per amwciamenta, et quartd niee pistoret per pilloriamt bracia' 
torte per tumbrellum, et rixatrieee per thewe, hoc eet ponere eae euper $cabeUum 
voeatum a cuoking stool.'' In cases where fine waa subatituted for the cucking-atool, 
ai a punishment, the lord became liable to the forfeiture of his manorial liberties, as in 
the case of the Dean of Linooln, in 1384, who fioed transgressors of the assize of bread 
and ale, in certain of his manors in Derbyshire, whereas ** puniendi 9unt per piliorium 
et tumbrellumf et non per amerciamenta ;" for that offence, and the deficiency of pil- 
lory and tumbrel, his liberties were seized, and forfeited into the King'8 hands. Pat. 8 
Ric. II. The tumbrel seems to be occasionally mentioned as distinct from the stool, 
and sometimes as the same mode of punishment, and firom the ezamination of the stool 
and its carriage still preserTed at Warwick, it is obvious that the two might be used 
either singly or together, according to local usage, and the nature of the offence. An 
eztent of the manor of Marham, in Norfolk, taken about the commencement of the 
XVth cent. states that W. Beleth, who held the chief manor, claimed **habere Hber" 
tatem injurch\ tumbrelV, thewe, emendacUmem foritfacture pistorum, braeiatorum, 
memur*, galone, weyf, et stray i" and that the Abbess of Marham enjoyed the like 
liberties. Orig. Roll, in the possession of Sir Thos. Hare, Bart. In the XVI th cent. 
the punishment of the cucking stool was still fully in use : by the stat. 3 Hen. VIII. 
c. 6, as the penalty of fraudulent practices by carders or spinners of wool, the offender 
was to be ** sett upon the pillorie or the cukkyngstole, man or woman, as the case 
shall require." Stat. of Realm, iii. 28. In Mr. Bees1y*s Hist. of Banbnry will be 
found seTeral notices regarding the pillory, " kockestoll,*' and tumbrell, in use at that 
place as late as the reign of Elizabeth. Harrison, who wrote his description of England 
about 157}), says in the chapter of sundry kinds of punishments, ** scolds are ducked 
Tpon cucking stooles in the water." ** Cucke stole, telle ii ribauldes.** palsg. 

1 Lable, ms. labbe, h. 8. p. Compare blabbb, or labbe, wreyare of cownselle ; 
BBWRATBR of counscl, Bud DT8CT7RER of cownstllc. This word is used by Chancer : 

** Quod tho this sely man, I am no labbe, 
Ne, though I say it, I n'am not lefe to gabbe.*' Miller'8 T. 3506. 

Compare the Dntch labben , Belg. lapperen, to blab, or gossip. Labb, Dialect of Ezmoor. 
^ f t is not obvious in what sense this word is here to be taken : the Ortns follows 
the ezplanation given in the Catholicon, ** labellum, i.parvum labrum, a lytelle lyppe." 
It appiearsfrom citationa given by Dncange that labelluM^ UtmbeUus, or lableUue, denoted 
a pendant ornament of dress, or the heraldic label, in which sense it occursin the grant 
of a crest, 13S4, Rym. vii. 763. See the observations of Upton on the differences of 
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Labowre. Lahor (vellahos, s.) 
Labowrere. IjaborcUor, laho' 

rairix, 
Laboryn'. Lahoro. 
Lace. FUmla, taqueum^ dicc. 

{laqueary k.) 
Lace of an howBerofe.' Laque^ 

areay comm. 
Lacyd. Laqaeatu»yfihulatu»y c. f. 
Lacyn, or spere wythe a lace. 

Fihuh, 
Lacynge. Laqueadoy fihulacio. 
Ladde, or knave. Garcio. 
Ladde, thwonge (thounge, k. 

thang, s.) Ligula* 
Laddyd. Ligulatu», 
Lady. Domina, Hera* 



Ladylle, pot spone. ConcuSf 

Dicc. coclear, necc. 
Ladyn*, wythe hyrdenys. Ofttt#- 

tusy oneratu». 
Ladyn', or chargyn' wythe hur- 

denys. Onero, sardno, uo. in 

earcos* 
Ladyn*, or lay water (say water, 

s. lauyn water, p.)^ Vatilo, 
Laggyd, or hedrabelyd (or he- 

laggyd, eupra.) Lahefactus^ 

paludosUSy CATH. 

Laggyn*, ordrablyn*.* Palustro 
(^lahefacio, p.) 

Latche, or snekke (lahche, k. 
lach, s.)* Clitoriumy vel pes- 
suloy NECC. (pessulum, kyl w. s.) 



arms termed by him /tn^/tf, or labella; MiL Off. iv. p. S55. Fortescae describes 
the habit of the Seijeant-at-law as coDsisting of " roba hnga, ad inatar taeerdotis, eum 
eapitio pmulato circa humerot e;u9; et detuper collobio, cum duobus labeUulie, gualet 
uti iolent doctoree legum in Univerntatibue guibuedam.^* Land. Legnm AngL V. 51. 
This hood with labellfl, as it is called by Dugdale, appeara in illuminations copied from 
Roy. MS. 19 C. IV. and HarL MS. 4379, in Strutfs Dresses, ii. pL 80, 112; and in 
the latter, the hood being brought up over the head, the use of the labela, which are 
attached together nnder the chhi, is apparent. There was also a fiirred hood with long 
labeU, wom by ecclesiaBtics, representations of which are supplied by the Missal of 
Philippe le Bon, Harl. MS. 2897, the figure of Will. de Rothwell, Archdeacon of 
Essez, who died 1361, given by Messrs. Waller, in their beautiful series of Sepulchral 
Brassea, and other ezamples. Horman says, in the chapter ** De fortund iratd/* 
of misfortunes and perils, f. 129, ** I wyll recompense the with a labeU, reponam 
appendice quddam;** and Palsgraye gives "labell, hovppe.** ** Houppe, a tuft, or 
topping; a tassell or pretty lock. Xam^ea», a labell.** cotg. "A labell hanging on 
each side of a miter, injula, Labelles hanging down on garlands, or crownes, lemnisci.** 

UULOET. 

^ In the Ortns laquear, laqueare, and laquearium are ezplained as signifying ** CoU' 
junctio trabium in eummitate domu», a seelynge of a howse," 

' '* I laade water with a scoup, or any other thyng out of a dytche or pytte, le 
puyse de Veaue. I lade, I take in water, as a shyp or bote that is nat staunched, le 
boy de Veaue.** palsg. This verb is used by Shakespeare, Uen. VI. pt. 3, Act ii 
In Sussez and Hants, to lade means to take water from a vessel or pond by a scoop 
or pail, and in Somersetshire the ntensil employed for this purpose is termed a lade- 
pail. Ang.-Saz. hladan, haurire. 

' Compare bi-lagoyd. Ang.-Saz. la^u, aqua. Horman says, ** there is rysen a 
fray amonge the water-Iaggers, amphorarios.** In tbe Northnmberland Household 
Book, 1511, it appears that the **lagga" of wine, when tbe cask ran low, were to be 
made into vinegar. See Jamieson, v. Laggerit. 

4 Compare clykett, clilorium ; and snekke. ** Lache, or snecke of a dore, locquet. 
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Latchesse, or tarryynge (lahches, 
or teryinge, k. lahchesse, s. 
latche, p.)^ Mora^ tardiUu. 

Lachet of a schoo. Tenea^ uo. 
V. in T. 

Latchtd, or sperjd w^rthe a leche 
(nc, khche, k. s. sperd with a 
laspe or latch, h.) . Pessulattu. 

Latchyd, or fangyd, or hynt, 
or cawjt (lahchid, or takyn, k. 



fangyd with handes, or other 

lyke, p.) Arreptu9y c. F. 
Latchyn*, idem quod fanoyk, 

supra in ¥? 
Latchyn, or snekkyn. Penulo. 
Latchynge, or sperynge wythe a 

hicche. ClUuray pesiulatue. 
Lay harpe.^ Sambuca, kylw. 

(cithera^ symphonia^ meloty s.) 
Laykym', or thynge ]»at chyldry n* 



Latche of a dore, elieqnette, loeguet. Sneke latche, locguet, eliequette. I latche a 
doore, I shytte it hy the Utche, Je ferme "bk Xa elicqueite»^* palso. 

^ In tbe Viaion of P. Plonghman thia word signifies negligence, Fr. laekesee. 

** The lord, of hns laccheset and hos Inther slenthe, 
Bj nom hym al that he hadde.** 

See alsoline 4973. Chaucer sayt in the Per8one*8 Tale, " Then cometh lachesse, that 
is, he that whan he begioneth any good werk, anon he wol forlete and stint it ;'* and 
Qses ihe adjective 'Mache,** sluggish or dnll ; Boec. B. iv. Gower obserres that the 
first and chief point of sloth is " lachesse,'* whioh has this property, to leave all things 
in arrear. Conf. Am. B. IV. See Jamieson, v. Lasche. Falsgraye givea the yerb ** 1 
latche, I iagge, I tary behynde my company, le tarde, and le tarye." 

3 To latch, rignifyin^ to seize or catch, is a Terb the use of which occnrs in R. Bmnne, 
p. 120 ; the Vision of P. Plonghm. IS79 ; Crede, 934 ; Cov. Myst. p. 29, &c. Chancer 
speaks of a ** nette or latch,** set by Love to snare birds. In Will. and theWerwolf it is 
nsed in the sense of embracing : 



K 



Certes Sire y>at is so)>, sede WilVm ]>anne, 

And lepes li^tli him to, and lacches him in armes.*' p. 163. 

See also p. 25. In Amnd. MS. 42, f. 17, b. it is related how the wood of aloes is 
nbtained, which grows on the mountain tops, near a lake beyond Babylon, and falling 
into the water, either from age and decay, or blown by the wind, the ** folk |»atdwellen 
in bat conntre, or nere, casten nettys, or o)>er sleyjtes, and lacchyn it, and soitis had.'* 
Palsgrave gives the verb '* I latche, I catche a thyng that is throwen to me in my handes, 
or it fiill to the gronnde, le happe. If I had latched the potte betyme, it had nat fallen to 
the grounde." Forby gives to latch as used in Norfolk in this sense ; and Brockett 
states that it is still retained in the Northem dialect. Ang.-Sax. \kcckd, prehemdere. 
^ Clthara is rendered, in the Mednlla, '* a harpe,** in the Ortns " a lewte ; '* and in 
the latter occurs " eithmrito, to synge with a harpe.** Lat uakpb seems here to 
denote the instrament in its nse as an accompaniment to the voioe. Tlius Chaucersays, 

" Thise old gentil Britons in hir dayes 
Of diners anentures maden layes, 
Rimeyed in hire firste Breton tonge 
Which Uyes with her instmmentys they songe.** Cant. T. 11,022. 

See Tyrwhitt*s observations on the derivation of the word lay. Ang.-Saz. ley, eautieum, 
As, however, eambuea is defined by Papias, and other glossarists, to have the sense of 
** cithara nutica,^^ lay harp may, possibly, imply the instraroent used by the vulgar. 
The instrument called tymphonia, according to Uguitio, was a tamburine. 



pley wytheJ Ludibile, ug. lu- 
dHmlufni adluricum^ uo.t» adri 
vel adros. 
Lay, londe not telyd.^ Subce" 
tinumy c. F. (euheennumy kylw. 

8.) 

Lay, man or woman, no clerke. 
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Hliteratue, laicue, agramatuSf 

c. F. 
Lak, or defiiwte. Defectue, defeccio. 
LAKEyorstondyngewatur. tiocusf 

C. F. et CATH. 

Lakkym', or blamyii' (dyspresyn, 
8.)* Vitupero, culpo. 



' Laking, rignifying a chi1d*8 toy, is a word still nsed in the North, as Broclceit 
observea. In the Towneley Myst. Mak telis the shepherds that his wife brings him 
ererj year ** a lakan,'' and some years twhia. The Terb to layke, Ang.-Saz. lacan, 
ludere, and the substantive layke, disport, occnr frequently in the old writera. See Sir F. 
Madden*8 Glossariei to Will. and the Werwolf, and'6awayn; Seuyn Sagea, 3310; 
Minot, p. 10 ; Viaion of P. Plooghm. line 341 ; Townel. Myst. pp. 96, 109, 141. The 
local use of the verb is noticed in the Cheshire and Craven Glossaries, as likewise by 
Brockett. Skinncr remarka that it is commonly heard throughout the North, a cir* 
cumstance which he is disposed to attribute to the Danish occupation. Dan. leeger, 
ludo, Bp. Kennett gives *' Leikin, a sweet-heart, Northumb. ab A.-Saz. lician, 
placere.*^ Lansd. MS. 1033. 

* The GI088 on 6. de Bibelesworth gives " terre /reehe, leylond ;'* in the MS. in 
Sir Tho8. Phillipps* coUection, '* ley^e." ** Riu, a leylonde. Rurieola, a tyleare of 
leylonde.'* MED. MS. CANT. " <S!e/to, a lee lande.'* ortus. " .Yooa/e, falowe. SelliOf 
Anfflice leje.** harl. ms. 1003, f. 148. '*A leylande, eelio^ frieea terra, Ley, ie-' 
calidue, iequaiidue.'* cath. ano. ** leeoiidue, a felde untylde." mbo. ** Lay lande, 
ierre novueliement iabovr^e,** palso. ** Rudetum, Unde which hath leyen leye, and is 
newly put in tylthe.*' elyot. In the poem entitled the Hunttyng of the Hare, it is 
related how the hare escaped, " and feyr toke np a falow ley,*' no more to be seen 
by her pursuers. £d. Weber, 153. Lay-land, according to Bailey, is fallow or un- 
ploughed land, and there are many places which have thence derived the name. Ang.- 
Sax. ley» terra ineulta, nopaie, Forby observea that in central Soffolk a coarse old 
pasture is called a lay. Compare sgmyr laylond. Novale, 

* CompareDY8PREY8YN*,orlackyn'. " Fi7K/>eri«m,blameorlacke.'* ort. Tolakk, 
depravare, ^e. ubi to blame." cath. ano. In the Vision of P. Ploughman, Envj sayt 
tfaiat when his neighbonr met with a cuatomer, whilst he sold nothing, he was ever ready 

" To lye and to loure on my neghebore, 
And to lakke his chaffare.'' 3736. 

Chaucer uses the word precisely in the same sense, in Rom. of Rose. Fabyan, in 
*' Lenuoy " of his viith part, ezcuses himself as unable to adapt his Chromde to the 
liking of every reader, 



<< 



And specyally to suche as haue theyr delyghtynge 

Ener wytn dysclannder moste wryters to lacke, 

And barke whyle they maye, to sette good wryters a backe." 

" I lacke a thynge, I fynde faute at it, le trouue h redire. I lacke, I wante a thynge^ 
rayfauite. I lacke a penne.'* palso. Compare Dutch laecken, miMuere, deterere, 
Lydgate uses the Bubatantive lack in tbe sense of dispraise. See his poem to pnt in re* 
membrance of virtne and vice, of the diligent and the indolent. (Minor Poems, p. 84«) 

*' Of whiche the reporte of both is thus reserved, 
With lawde, or lack, liche as they haue deserved.** 
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Lam, or looTD, yonge scheep. 

Agnus. 
Lame.i Claudus. 
Lamyn, or make lame. Acclau' 

dico {claudico, k.) 
Lammesse.^ Festum €ignorufn, 

vel Festum od vineula Sancti 

Petru 
Lane. LanellOf viculus (venella^ 

K.S.) 

Lanere.^ Ltgukty uo. in ligo» 



Langage, or langwage. Idiomaj 

lingua, 
Langdebefe, herbe. Suglossa^ 

CATH. lingua hovis. 
Lanoelyd, or teyyn* to-gedyr. 

ColHgatus. 
Langelyn, or byynd to-geder.^ 

Colligo {compedioy p.) 
Languryn' yn sekenesse (lan- 

geryn, k.)* Langueo. 
LANRETyhauke. Tar^artw, kylw. 



^ Lame wu formerly used in a more general flense than at preaent. In the Golden 
Legend it ia related that a poor man came to St. Loye, ** that hadde hia honde styffe, 
and lame.'* *' Lame of one hande, manchet, Lame of all ones lymme8,^ere/ii#. Lune* 
nesee, mehaygneti,^' palso. Ang.-Saz. lam, eUntdtu. 

* On the calends, or first of August. the festival of St. Peter ad vineuia, it waa cns- 
tomary in Anglo-Saxon times to make a Yotiye offering of the first-fniits of the hanreit, 
and thence the feast was termed hlaf-mKSse, Lammas, from hlaf, pams, and msBSse, 
mu$a, fettum. In the Samm Mannal it is called Benedietio novorwn Jruetuum, 
** Lammas, a feest, ia Sainct Pierre om» lien».^* palso. See Brand*s Popnlar An- 
tiqnities. 

s Compare thownoe, or lanere. '' Ligula, a laynere, etfaseia. Corrigia, a thong 
of lethnr, or a layner.*' med. ** Ligula, a leynerde." Vocab. HarL MS. 1002. '* A 
lanjer, ligula, ligar. To lan^ere, ligulare.** cath. ano. *< Lanyer of lether, iasnih-e.** 
PALSO. ** Lanih*e, a long and narrow band, or thong of leather.** coro. Magister 
Joh. de Garlandi&, speaking in his Dictionary of the tradea of Paris in the XIIIUi 
cent. says that the Merchants who dwelt on tiie great bridge sold ** capisira, et imn- 
ifaria, vei iombanaria, Hguiae et marsupia de corio poreino vel eervino; ** where the 
gloss is as follows : ** iiguia, ianih^es, veiformechazJ*' In the aocounts of Lncas le 
Borgne, tailor of Philippe de Valois, printed by Leber, is the item, in 1338, <'(;'. iwre» 
de soie de pluiieure couieure, pourfaire ianOree pour ie Roy.** Charles VI. in 1398, 
in conseqnence of a change in the fashion of netber garments, granted lioence to the 
chaueettiere of Paris to sell ** chaussee gamies etaiguilettesou ianihres.*' Leber, Inrent. 
467. Laniers, nsnally called points, from the tags with which they were tipped, were 
muoh nsed in ordinary dress, and for attachiog the various portions of armour : when 
so employed they were termed arming points. Archseol. xvii. 296. In ChaQcer's brU- 
Uant pictnre of the preparations for a tonmament, the foUowing dnties appear to have 
pertained to the esquires : 

" Nailing the speares, and helmea bokeling, 
Gigging of shields, with laniers lacing." Knight*s Tale. 

In Norfolk the lash of a whip is called the lanner, or lanyer, which in Suffolk denotes 
only the leathem lash. See Forby, and Moore, v. Lanna. 

* In the North to langel signifies to hopple, or fasten the legs with a thong. ** Ijanyels, 
ride-lanyels, hopples for horses. Yorksh. Dial. p. 44." Bp. Kennett, liansd. MS. 1033. 
See Grose, Craven Dialect, and Jamieson. To langle, in Norfolk, implies to saunter 
slowly, as if it were difficult to advance one foot before the other. 

> Sesekenesse, mb. R. Brunne says that Adelard, King of Wessex, abdicated in 
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Lanternr. Lantemay vel la' 

temay lucema. 
Lappe, skyrte (lappe, banne, k.)* 

Gremium {hirrue, c. f. s.) 
(Lappb of the ere, infra in 

TYPPE. Pinnulay c. f.) 



Lappyn', or whappyn' yn clo)»yB 
(happyn to-gedyr, s. wrap to- 
geder in clothes, p.)^ Involvo. 

Lappyn', as howndys. Lambo. 

Lappynoe of howndys. Lamhitus. 

(Lappynge» infra tn wappynoe.) 



fayoiir of Uttred his consin, " and died in langoure ;" p. 6. Cbancer speaks of Damian 
as one that " lani^eth for loae/* Merch. Tale, 9741. Fr. langouriry ROQUEr. 

1 The word lap, according to manj ancient writers, signified the Bkirt of a garment* 
Thos G. de Bibeleaworth aays, 

'* Carpar deuani avez eekourt (lappes,) 
Et d*en eoeti tont voe girount (aidgoren.)" 

It denoted likewise the hinder skirt, aa in Seuyn Sages, 899, where the herdsman ia 
described aa picking haws, and filling with them first his '' barm/' and afterwarda " hia 
other lappe.** In £mare also, ▼. 652, Egarye, being cruelly ezposed with her child, 
oonceala her face '* with the hynther lappes '* of her large and wide surcote. See 
moreover Amis and Amiloun, 988 ; Chaucer, Clerk*8 Tale, 8461. In the Life of St. 
Dominic, in the Golden Legend, it is related tbat on a certain occasion, when the friars 
had little bread, there came two young men, ** whiche entred into the refectorye or 
fraytour, and the lappes of theyr manteUa y' henge on thcyr necke were fiili of breed,*' 
which they gave to tbe Saint. *' Lappe, or skyrt. gyron,** palso. ** Gabinue, a garment 
with two lappes, wherof the one cast backward,'* &c. eltot. Ang.-Saz. lappa,^mMa. 
The word is also nsed, by analogy, to deoote the lower part of the ear : ** A lappe of y* 
ere, eartilagia, legia.** cath. ang. Horman says that *' yf the lappe of the eare waz 
redde, there is somewhat amysse. Labo rubeecenie aliquod peccatum eet," 

* ** PlicOf to folde, or lappe. VohfO, to tnrne or lappe." med. ** Obvolvo, to lappe 
about. Involutu», i. eircumdatue, lapped or wrapped. Involutio, a lappynge in. 
Bpiphio, i. eqwtm toialiter omare, lappynge of a horse." ortus. ^* To lappe, volvere, 
eonvehere. To lapp in, iniricare, involvere. A lappynge in,V &c. cath. ano. Thia 
rerb is used most commonly in the sense of wrapping, as a garment. See Cheuelere 
Assigne, p. 101 ; Wicl. Version, Math. zzvii. 59; Gower, Conf. Am. ; Cov. Myst. 
p. 125. In the Wicliffite version it is written repeatedly ** wlappe,"a8 in Isai.zzzyii. 1, 
** Whanne Kyng Ezechie hadde herd, he to rent hisc clojns, and he was wlappid in a 
sak {obvohttue eei eacco,*' Vulg.) See also Job, iii. 5. ; Mark, xy. 46. John Paston 
writes to his wife, about 1490, for a plaster of her **floe ungueniorum,** to be applied 
to the knee of the Attomey-general, to whom he was under obligation ; and bids her 
write ** whethyr he must lape eny more clothys aboute the playster to kepe it warme» 
or nought." Paston Letters, V. 346. To bi-Iappe signifies to surround, or close in. Sir 
Amiloun in a dream saw his brother Amis ** bilappid among his fon ** Amis and Amil. 
1014. Hampole uses the compounded word *'umbilape** (Ang.-Saz. umbe, ymb, 
eircum), as in the Prick of Conscience, where he says amongst the pains of hdl, that 
the '* Termyne salle vmbelape >aim all abowte.** Harl. MS. 6933, f. 94. Latimer, in 
his Vth sermon on the Lord's Prayer, says, *^ Note here that our Saviour biddeth us to 
say, us ; this us lappeth in all other men with my prayer.*' Palsgrave gives the fol- 
lowing phrases : ** Lappe this chylde well, for the weather is colde, enuehpez bien, &c. 
Lappe this hoode aboute your head, qjB^lez vou» de ee chaperon.^' ** Plieser, to plait, 
fould, lap up, or one within another, whence also to plash.** coto. To lap is stiU 
Qsed in the sense of wrapping, in Warwickshire. Compare wappon, or hyllyn wythe 
dothji: Tego: and wapptR, or wyndyn a-bowte yn clothys: Invoho.^ 
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Lap WYNKE, or wype, byrde (lappe- 

wynge, k. lapwhyng, s.) Upipa. 

Larde of flesche. Larda, vel 

lardumy c. f. 
Laardere. Lardariufiu 
Laardyd. Lardaiw. 
Lardyn flesche, or oiher lyke. 

Lardo. 
Laardynge. Lardaeio. 
Large, hey, longe, and semely. 

Procerust cath. 
Laroe. Largusy amplus. 
Largyn, or make large. Amplio, 

Amplifico* 
Largely. Largiter. 
Laroenesse. LargUas, 
Larke, byrde. Alauda, 
Lasche, stroke. Ligula (jia' 

grumy p.) 
Lasche, or to fresche, and vn- 

savery (laysch, H.)* Vapidus, 

CATH. insipidus. 
Lasschyn' (kshyn, supra in 

betyn, k.) Ligulo, verhero. 



Laschynge, or betynge. Verher 

(verheraciOf p.) 
LASTEofalle. UltimuSj novissi^ 

mus, postremus, extremus. 
Lasts, save one. PenuUimus. 
Late, not redyly. Tarde. 
Late, tyme passyd. Nuper, 
Late frute. Sirotinus. 
(Latbn, or laton, metall, p. -4»- 

riealcum, electrum.) 
Latenere, or latennare (latonere, 

s.) Erariusy cath. aurical- 

carius. 
(Lathe, supra in berne.)^ 
Lathe, for howsys (latthe, k. p. 

laththe for howsynge, s.) Tig^ 

nus, vel tignum, comm. c. f. 

lathaf KYLW. et necc, tigUlumy 

c. F. et necc. 
Latthyn.' Laihoj kylw. 
Laatyn', wenyn*, or demyn*.* 

Puto, reorj opinor (reputo, p.> 
Laatyn to ferme (or fermyn, p.) 

LoCOy c. F. 



> Lash, or iMhy, si^ifies in Norfolk soft and watery, as applied to fruits. Forby 
deriTes the word from Fr. Idche. A lash egg ia an egg without a fully-formed ahell. 
Pdsgrave gives only ** lashe, nat fast, lache, Lasshnesse, lateheti,'* In the North 
cold and moiat weather, when it does not actnally rain, is called laache. Brockett. 

9 ** Horreum ett locue ubi rqfonitur annofia, a bame, a lathe. Grangia^, lathe or 
grange. '* ortub. " Orreum, ffranarium, lathe." Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C XVIL 
•* A lathc, apotheea, horreum.*^ cath. ano. This word ia used by Chaucer, Reve*s 
Tale, 4086. Harrison, speaking of the partition of England into ahires and lathes» 
eaya, " Some as it were roming or rouing at the name Lath, do saie that it is derived 
of a bam, which is called in Old Eoglish a lath, as they coniecture. From which 
speech in like sort some deriue the word Laiatow, as if it shonld be trulie written 
Lathstow. a place whereiu to laie vp or laieonthings.'* Deacr. of Eng. Holinah. Chron. 
i. 153. Skinner gives Lath aa most commonly used in LiDColnahire, and derivea it 
from to lade, because it is loaded with the fruits of the earth. Bp. Kennett noticea it 
also aa a Linoolnshire word, and gives the derivation Ang.-Sax. sela^an» eongregare 
fruget. Lansd. MS. 1033. It is retained in the dialect of the Nordi. See Hallamshire 
Glossary. 

* Latchyn, ms. This verb occurs after latk blod ; and is not found in the other MSS. 

4 The verb to lete of, signifying to take account of or esteem, is used by R. Brunne, 
aa in the phrases, *<>er of wel he lete — bei lete of him ao lite." Langt. Chron. p. 
45. In the Vision of P. Ploughm. to lete occura repeatedly in the same sense, aa ia 
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Laatym' huly (latyn lialy, k. h. 

s. p. or asemys, h.p.)1 Indignor, 

dedignor, 
Latyn', orlevyn (leuynor letyn, p.) 

DimittOy relinquo, derelinquo. 
(Latyn, or demyn in word, or 

hert, s. Arbitror, reor,) 
Latyn, or sufferyn a thynge to 

heen (to he doon', s.) Permitto, 
Late hlod. FleohotomOi uo. et 

KYLW, Jleghotomo, kylw. 
Latynb (spech, s.) i^oHmm 

(^Romanum, p.) 



Latonerb, or he )Mit vsythe 

Lat^rn' speche (Latonyster, or he 

^i spekyji Latyn, s.)^ Latinista. 
Laton', metal (laten or laton me- 

tall, p.)3 Auricalcum, uo. in 

aer, electrum, c. p. 
Lawe. Jus, lex, 
Lawb hrekare. Legirumpus, 
Law of Godde. Phae, unde 

versus; Phas lex divina, jus 

est humana potestas, 
Lawpullb. Legitimus, juri» 

dicusy legalis. 



the line " all that men same» he lete it soth.*' See alio v. 4132, 9595, &c. Jamieson, 
nnder the word Lat, has cited seTeral paaaagea where it ia used by the poets of the 
North. Ang.-Sax. Istan, putaret admittere. Compare the proYindal U8e of the verb 
to lete, or leeten, to pretend or make a show of, given by Juniua and Mr. Wiibraham 
as retained in Cheshire. See alao Jamieion, v. Lait and Leet. 

1 Compare halt, or behatyd, Esotus, ** Huly, peeviah, fretfuU. When a man it 
not easily pieaaed, or aeems captioua and froward, he ia said to be huly, and a huly 
man ; DuHeim,** Bp. Kennett, Lansd. MS. 1033. 

' Selden remarks that acquaintance with the Latin tongue was oonridered such an 
attainment that Latinista, Latinator, or Latinarhu, became significant of an interpreter 
in general. Hugo Latinariw is mentioned in Domeaday. Latinier, as Roquefort ex- 
plains it, signified commonly an interpreter, truchement, or dragoman. He cites the 
Roman de Garin, where mention occurs of a Latinier, whose attainments eztended to 
speaking " Roman, EngUtie, Oallois, et Breton, et Norman.** Sir John Maundevile, 
speaking of the routes to the Holy Land, says of the one by way of Babylon, ** And alle 
weys fynden men Latyneres to go with hem in the contrees and ferthere bejonde, in to 
tyme tbat men conne the langage." Voiage, p. 71. In R. Coer de Lion, 8473, 2491, 
K. Alis. 7089, the words latymer, latimeris, as printed by Weber, haTC the same sense. 

* Latten, a hard mized metal much resembling brass, was largely used in former 
times, especially in the formation of sepulchral memorials. Tbe precise nature of its 
composition does not appear to have been accurately ascertained. It is repeatedly 
mentioned as a metal of a bright and golden colour ; Chaucer uses the comparison that 
Phoebus *' hewed like latoun.** Gower speaks of it as distinct from brass, as it seems 
properly to have been, although occasionally confounded therewith, and even with 
copper. *' Juricalcum, i.fex auri, laten or ooper.'' grtub. ** Auricalcum, Angliee 
goldefome ; Electrinum, latyne.'' HarL MS. 1008, f. 149. " Latyn metall, latn.*' 
PALSO. Latten was probably obtained from Germany. In the covenants for the work- 
manship of the effigy of Richard Beauchamp, 1454, by Thos. Stevyns, copper-smith of 
London, the metal is described as "latten,'' or " CuUen plate,'* (Cologne ?) the value 
of which was \i)d. n. pound. The remote derivation of the word is very obscure : it 
was probably adopted m England from the German Letton, or French laiton. Compare 
Dutch lattoen, Isl. laatun, Ital. ottone, lattone, Span. alaton, laton. Plate tin had also 
the appellation latten . See Forby and Brockett, and the remarks of Nares and Jamieson, 
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Lavbndere, herbe. Lavendida* 
(Lauender, wassber, p. or lawn- 

dere, infra^ Loti^ix.) 
Lawere, or biw^er. Legistay 

juristOy legi»perittis, jurispe' 

ritusy scriba, 
Lawhyn* (lawyn, k. laugben, p.) 

Hideo, 
Lawhyn to skome (lawyn, k. 

lawgben, p.) Derideo, irrideo* 
La WGHYNOE(lawbinge, k.) Risus. 
Lawmpe. Lampa^ {Jampada^ p.) 



Lawmpb of gUi9. TicendultmhCTf. 
Lawmpery. Murenay lampreda. 
Lawmperowne (lamprun, p.) 

Lampreduloy murenula» 
Lawncegay.^ Lancea. 
Lawncent, or blode yryne (lawn« 

set, K. lawncot, s.) Lanceolizy c.p. 
La WNCHB, o(r) sk^rppe. Saltusy ug. 
Lawnchyn, or gkyppyii ouer a 

dyke, or o)>er tbyngys lyke (ouer 

a dycbe, p.)^ PercontOypersaUo. 
Lawncyn, or stynge wytbe a 



> This term is nsed by Cbaacer, Legend of Good Women, Prol. 358, and is taken 
from the French. " Lau(e)ndre, a wassher, lauendi^, Laundre that waaaheth dothes/' 
td. PALSQ. *' Candidaria, loirix pannorumt a waashere, and a laTjndere.*' mbd. ** ^U 
batrijp, e€tndidaria, blecherre, or lawnderre." Vocab. Harl. MS. 15B7. '* A lawnder, 
eandidaria, lotrix.*' cath. ano. Cazton says, in the Boke for TraTellers, *' Beatrioe 
the laaendre shall come hethir after diner, bo gyue her the ly nnen clothiB*' ' W. Thomaa^ 
in his Rules of Ital. Grammar^ gives '* latumdaia, a laonder that wasaheth doathei." 
See Jamieson, v. Layndar. 

3 The precise nature of this weapon, as likewise the etymology of its name, is still 
questionable ; it was probably adopted in this country from the French, bnt the deri- 
vation from the name of an Eastem or Moorish weapon, called zagaye, arzegaye, or 
aaaagay, seems more reaaonable than that which has been proposed, lanee aigiU, Hiat 
it was a missile weapon is apparent firom Gaill. de St. Andr^y who wrote about the 
middle of XlVth cent. and speaks of throwing *' dardea, jaeelots, laneee-gage» i*^ but 
Guiart seems to mention the ** arehegaie " as a thrusting weapon, rather than a mi8« 
sile. Carr6 gives a comparison of the Lance-guaye, or arehegage, of the Franks, with 
the Oriental zagaye, and considers them as missiles. Armes des Fran^ais, p. 198. Froa 
** the Rime of Sire Thopas," which describes him as goingforth to ride with <' alaunce- 
gay " in his haod and long sword at his side, it appears to have been a weapon carried 
for occasional defence, ra&er than a proper part of eqoipment for war or the touma- 
ment." Cant. T. 13,68S. The stat, 7 Ric. III. c. 13, confirming the stat. of North- 
ampton, 2 Edw. III. c. 3, against riding, or appearing in publie assemblies, with force 
and arms, ordains " ge deeoremes nulle homme chtoache deinz el Roialme armez — ne 
ovesgue lancegay deinz mesme de Roialmet lee gueux iancegayes soient de iout oustez 
deinz le dit Roialme, eome chose dtfendue par nostre seigneur le Roi, sur peine de 
forfaiture dicelx lancegaies, armures, et autres hemeys gueiconges,** Compare stat. 20 
Ric II. c. 1 ; SUt, of Realm, ii. 35, 9S. In the Rolls of Pari. V. 318, there is a 
petition for yengeance by the widow of a person who had been murdered in 1450 by 
a gang of men *' arraied in fourme of werre, with jakkes, salettez, longe swerdea, long- 
debeofs, boresperes, and other unmerciable forbodon wepons,'' one of whom '* smote 
him with a launcegay thorough the the body, a fote and more.'* In 1459 there were 
found in the Great Hall of Sir John Fastolfe, at Caistor, Norfolk, cross-bows, a boar* 
spear, a target, ** zsj. speris : Item, j. louncegay." Archeol. zzi. 379» ** Launoe gay^ 
iaueleyne.** palso. 

B Perconito, ms. perconto, p. ; a yerb apparently derived from eontus, a pole. ** To 
launch, to take long strides. That long*legg*d fellow oomes launching along.*' fobbt» 
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spere, or blodeyryne (lawnchyn, 
K. s.) Lanceo. 

il^AUNDE clothe, p.) 
^ A w N D E of a wode.^ Saltus, vq . 
in salio* 

LaWNDB KEPARE./SVt/a^or, RTLW. 

Lavowre nawowre, k. lavre, h. 

lawere, s.) Lavaiorium. 
La(u)ryol> herbe (lawryaly k. 

lawryol, s.) Laureola» 



Lawnders (or lavendyre, k. la- 

vunder, h.) Lotor, lotrix. 
Lee of threde.^ Ligatura, 
Labbarde (lebbard, k« s. p.) 

Leopardtu, 
Lbecb, or lees, of howndys.^ Laxa, 

KYLW. veltrea* 
Leche, nuuin or woman.^ MedicuSf 

medica, 
Leche, wy(r)m of ]ie watur 



1 Camdeii, in hiB Remaiiu, ezplains lannd aa signifying a plain among treea. Thns 
in the acoonnt of the hnnting ezpedition, Ipomydon, 383, the Qneen'8 pavillion waa 
pitched at a "laund on hight,'* whence ahe migbt command a view of all the game of 
the forest. Compare Viaion of P. Ploughm. 5028, 10,248 ; Chaucer, Compl. of Black 
Knyght; Shakeapeare, Hen. VI. pt. i. III. 1. In Cullum*8 Hawsted a rental dated 
1509 makcB mention of ** 9 acrea in campo voeato le kwnde." ** Inda^Of a parke, a 
hnntyng place, or a lawnde.*' ortus. '*Alawnde, taltut»*' cath. ano. " Launde 
a playne, launde,** palso. " Lama, a lannde or playne. Landa, id,** W, Thomas, 
Ital. 6r. ** Lande, a land or launde, a wild untilled shrubbie or bushy plaine.*' cotg. 

s Compare lbgos. Forty threads of bemp-yarn are termed in Norfolk a lea. The 
"lea*'by whichlinenyarn was estimated at Kidderminster, contained 200 threada. Stat. 
^22 and 23 Car. II. c. 8. 

* " A leae, laxa,** cath. ano. " Lesshe for a grehounde, laie, leeee,** palbg. In 
the note on the word putb, p. 183, it was suggested that the term feuterer might thence 
be derired; Sir F. Madden likewise, in his Glossary to Gawayn, had explained 
^* Vewter,** Gawayn and Grene Kny^t, 1146, aa denoting the huntsman who tracked the 
deer by the fewte or odour. It seems probable, however, that the derivation given by 
Blount, Bp. Kennett, and other glossariats, is more correct. The Gaulish hounds, of 
which Martial and Ovid speak, termed vertagi, or veltree, appear to have been grey- 
honnds, and hence the appellationa veltro, Ital. viautre, vaultre, Fr. Welter, Germ. 
The Promptorinm giTes orbhowndb, veltree, p. 209 ; aod from the practice of leading 
theae dogs in couples, the leash appears to have received the name veltrea, here given, 
n word unnoticed by Dncange. The '* minieterium de Veltrarid '* is mentioned in 
Rot. Fip. 5 Steph. In the Household Constitntiona of Hen. II. Liber Niger Scacc 
i. 356, amongst the atipends assigned to the different officers connected with the chace, 
if the statement, '* Veltrarii, unuequisque i^.d, in die, et if.d, hominibut suie; et uni' 
emque teporario oh. in die,** Blount has dted the Tenure of Setene, in Kent, by the 
Bcrvice of providing one veltrariu», to lead three greyhounds, when the King shoiild go 
into Gascony, as appears by Esch. 34 Edw. I. and Rot. Fin. 2 Edw. II. where the word 
is written oau/rartitf. Varioua details regardiDg the duties of the ''foutreres," and 
their fee, or share of the produce of the chace, will be found in the Mayster of Game, 
Vesp. B. zii. f. 99, 104, b. Of the dogs termed veltree, veltrahi, vertragi, &c. see 
fnrther in Dncange, v, Canie. At a later time the vttultre was a mongrel honnd, used 
.in hunting bears and boars, aa Nicot observea, ** Cest une eephee de ehien entre altant 
et maetin, dont on chaeee aux oure et eangliere,** The feuterers appear to have been 
at a later period termed '* children of the leah : '* they were four in number, in the 
houaehold of Hen. VIII. 1526, aa appears by the Ordinances of Eltham. 

4 Compare ptstci an% or leche, p. 163. ** A lecbe, atiptee, empirieue, medieue, eirur" 
pieue» A leche house, laniena, quia infirmi iii laniaHtur,'' c ath. ano. '* Iieche, a surgion. 
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(warme, h.) SanguissugOf 

hirudo. 
Lechb of flescbe, or o\et mete.^ 

Lbsccu 
Leed, metalle. Plutnbum. 
Leedare» or plummare (plmn- 

bare, 8.) Plumbariut. 
Ledare, or gyde. DuctoTy di- 

rector. 



Leedyd. Plumbaius. 
Leedyn' wythe leed. Phmho. 
Ledyn', or wyssyn. Duco, con* 

ducoy perduco. 
Ledym' a-wey. Abduco. 
Ledyn' A-3EN. Reduco. 
Ledyn yn. InducOf introduco, 
Ledyn owte. Educo. 
(Ledbn ouer, p. Transduco.) 



servTj^ion, I leche, I heale one of a sore wonnde u a cynugyen dothe. legveriM,** palsg. 
Ang.-Sax. l«oe» medieue» The appellation waa naed to denote thoeewbo professed anj 
branch of the healing art, as well aa the ladies, who freqnentlj anpplied the place of the 
resrular practitioners. Amongst the innnmerable treatisea of the ancient herbaliata few 
afford a more corions insight into the pFBcticea of leech-craft, abont theperiod wben the 
Promptoriam was compiled, than Amnd. MS. 42. The aathor. who had a berb-garden 
at Stepnej, statea that he *' knew a ladj, >e ladj Sowche, |>e beste Godjs leche of Brjjth- 
lond, in women,*' and reconnts her practice in preparing a nostnim, termed *' nernal." 
f. 22. The fourth, or ring finger, was called the leech finger, from the polsation 
tberein foand, and snpposed to be in more direct commnnication with the heart, as in 
the tract attribated to Joh. de GariandiA, ander the title of Distigias, Harl. MS. 1002, 
f. 115, it is said, ** Stat mediue (medjUe fjngare) mediOf m^dieue (leche fjngnre) Jam 
eottvenit (accordjt) egro.*^ In anotber line the fingers are thus ennmemted : *' PoUeXf 
index, mediue, medicuef auricularie.** catb. ano. See Brand*8 Popnlar Antiqaities. 
^ The term leche, which occnrs frequentlj in connection with ancient oookerj, had 
two distinct significations. It denoted snch viands as it was usoal to senre in sUces, 
probablj for the sake of conTcnience, before the general nse of forks. ** Leeeke, a long 
slioe, or shiTC of bread, &c." coto. The natnre and rarietj of dishes thns to be serred 
maj be leamed from Harl. MS. 279, where recipes are given for 64 diiferent ** Leche 
▼jaund js ;** and where tbe meaning of the yerb to leche is erident from such directions 
as the foUowing : ** Brawn in comf jte — ^leche it fajre wjth a kn jif, but not to Hnne, 
•nd )»an |if )H>a wolt >oa mjjt take >e rjbbjs of )>e bore al bare, and chete hem en- 
longjs )H>rw >e lechjs, an so serue forth a leche or to in euerj djsshe." f. ST» b. 
Compare the use of the ▼erb to ** leshe,*' Forme of Curj, pp. 36, 56, 57 ; ** jleeshed,'' 
p. 18. Compare the ** lejchedbeefe" as ordered for supper in the dietarj of the Prin- 
cess CeciU, with tbe item ** beefe sHced,'* in the Ordinances of Eltham, Househ. Ord. 
pp. *38, 181. R. Holme gives this signification, iii. p. 78, and another sense, namelr, 
** a kind of jellj, made of cream, isinglass, sugar, and almonds." p. 83. ** White lescn, 
gelatina amigdalorum.** baret. ** Leche made of flesshe, giUe. palso. One leehe* 
meat appears to have formed an ordinarj portion of eyerj course, as maj be gathered hom 
the biUs of fare at varioas great festivities, HarL MS. 279» f. 44, and from the acoounts 
of the installation feasts of Abp. NeyiU, 1466, Lel. CoU. vi. 6 ; of Abp. Morton, 1478, 
AmoId's Chron. 339 ; and the coronation banquet of Elizabeth, Qneen of Hen. VII. 
1487, Lel- CoU. \y. SS6. The various kinds of ** leche " named in these documenta 
appear to have ranged with ** suttleties,*' such as ** leche Lumbart gjlt, partie geUj, 
leche porpul, damaske, reiall, cipros, rube, Florentine,'' &c. See further the RoU of 
Cookerj appended to the Hoasehold Ordinances ; the lAber eure eoeorum, Sloane MS. 
1986 ; and Cott. MS. Jal. D. viii. Skinner interprets brawn lechjd, which is men- 
tioned in the St. A1ban's Book, as signifying ** aper modicatue, aromatie eonditus;** as 
if the term had some connection with Ang.»Sax. liece, mediew. 
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Lbdtn to. Adduco. 

(Lede wythe a cartey supra in 

cartyn'. Carueot cath-V 
Leedtnge wythe leed* Plwn" 

haeio. 
Ledynge, or wyssynge (wysyiige 

in the way, k. gydinge, p.} iSu' 

catus. 
Ledyr, or le)>yr, or lethyr (leyre, 

or lejiyre, s. leddyr, or lethyr, 

p.y Corium* 
Leddere, or kdder. Scala* 
Leddyr Btafe.^ Scalarium^ sca" 

larCi cath. 
Leef of a hook, or a tre, or o]>er 

lyke. Folium, 
Leefe of a yyne. Pampinus, uo. 

m pando* 



•Lefe, and dere.^ Carus* 
Lefte, or forsakyii'. Dimissusy 

derelictus, relictus. 
Left, or thynge ^i ys on the 

lyfte syde. Sinister. 
Left hande. Sinistra^ leva. 
Left hande man (handid man, 

K. s.) Mandnus, cath. 
Lbfulle, or lawfulle. Licitus* 
Leo. Tibia. 
Leo hameys. Tibialia. 
Leoge, ouer twarte hyndynge 

(ouer wart, s. ledge, p.)^ Zt- 

gatorium. 
Legende (hoke, s.) Legenda. 
Legister. Legistay jurista. 
Legyon' (or legivn', s.) Legio. 
Lechery (lehcherye, k. lechchery, 



> An iDstance of this nse of tbe verb to lead has been already given in the note on 
CARTYN*! p. 68. Sir John Maunderile uaes it in the sense of carrying, generally, aa in 
the foUowing paaaage : *< That arke or hnoche, with the relikea, Tytns ledde with hym 
to Rome, whan he had scomfyted alle the Jewes.'* Yoiage, p. 102. In the Liber Niger 
Begia Edw. IV. an ordinance ia given that no aeller of wheat for the uae of the King^a 
honse "becompelled to lede or carrye hia wheete, pourveyed for thia household, 
towarda the Kingea gamer/' more than the diatance of 10 miles at his own cost. 
Household Ordin. p. 68. A municipal regulation, cited in Beesley^s Hist. of Banbury, 
p. 233, prescribed in 1564, ** that no maner of person shaU feche, leed, or cary any 
donge or mucke furthe of the towne, but betwene the fyrst day of May and the feest of 
Seint MicheU th' ArckuigeU.'' Among the trades enumerated in the order of the pa- 
geants of the play of Corpua Christi at York, 1415, occur *' water leders.*' Drake'8 
Hist. App. " I lede a man or thynge aboute a towne ypon a hardeU» or after a horse, 
le trayne.** palsg. 

> The marked distinction made by the author, in this and aeyeral other instance^, 
between the Sazon character ^ and the equiTalent expression th, is deserving of notice. 
It is probable tJiat the reading of the MS. hertys lbthtr, or lethyr^, as it has been 
printed, p. S38, is fiiulty, and the foUowing oorrection may be suggested,— le>]rr, or 
lethyr. Ang.-Saz. leiSer, corium. Bp. Kennett gives " leer, leather, hence Banda- 
leers. Leer, eorium. KiUan.'* Lansd. MS. 1033. 

* The ezplanation otecalare giren in the Catholioon defines it as signiiying '' lignum 
transoereo m ecald positum, quod et hoe interscalare dicitur»** ** A ledder staffe, 
sealare.*^ cath. ang. The transverse bars are more commotily termed the rounds or 
rongs of the ladder. Chaucer speaks of the " ronges " of a ladder, Miiler*s T. 36S5. 

* Lefe, or Uef, beloved, is a word which occnrs in most of the old writers. Chauoer 
and Gower uae it as a substantive. Ang.-Saz. leof, dileetus, ** Lefe, lyefe, dere, cher, 
Liefenesse, chereti, Lefe or yueU." palso. 

* In NorfoUc a bar of a gate, or stUe, of a chair, table, &c. is termed a ledge, aocord- 
ing to Forby. '* Ledge of a dore, barre, L^ge of a shelfei opvy» estaye,** palso. 
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8. leichery, p.) Luxurith mtf- 
chiOyfimicaciOf Venus. 

Lechowre (lehchour, k.) F^or' 
nictJUory leciaior, leno, Jbmica- 
trixy lectatrix, mechOf lena (le^ 
catory p.) 

Leyare, or werkare wythe stone 
and mortere.' Cementarius. 

Letd, or put Poaitue. 



Lby for waschynge (or lye, tn/ra, 
leye, k. lye for wesshynge of 
heddys, s.y Lixiviumy c. f. et 
UG. in luxos, 

Leyynge of a thynge. Poeieio. 

Leyn', or puttyn (to, s.) Ponoy 
depono (reponOf s.) 

Leyn' eggys, as hennys (eyryn, 
K. eyre, s.) Ovo, c. v.pono. 



1 In the accoants of works at the palace of Westminster and the Tower dnring tfae 
XlVth oent. presenred amongBt the misoellaneons records of the Queen's Remem- 
brancer» mention is made continually of " cvhatoreSf* or stone layers. See also the 
abstracts of acconnts relating to the erection of St. Stephen'8 Chapel, in the reign of 
Edw. III. printed in Smith'8 Antiqn. of Westm. In the contract for bnilding Fother- 
inghay Church, 14S5, the chief mason undertakes neither to " set mo nor fewer free- 
masonsi rogh setters ne leye(r)8,*' upon the work, but as the appointed oyerseer shaU 
ordain. Dugdale, Mon. iii. 164, Collegiate Churches. 

- LUnnum^ ms. and s. Uguitio gives /iren, aqua, whence '«/utMion, quia sit s» aqud 
et Hnere" Arund. MS. 508. The early romances and Chaucer*8 poems afford eridence 
that yellow or light-coloured hair was in special esteem. The fashion prevailed at a 
▼ery early period, as appears from the writings of Tertullian, who reproaches Christiaa 
women with an aifectation of seeking to resemble in this respect those of Germany and 
Gaul. The art of prodncing this colour artificially was termed erocuphantea, and is 
eondemned by St. Cyprian and St. Jerome as a sinful Tanity, and by Galen as prejn- 
diciai to health. At the time when the Promptorium was compiled tfais fashion con- 
tinued in fuU force, and numerous artifidal expedients had been devised for supplying 
-the defect of nature, by means of some Tegetable decoction or lie, whereby, with sub* 
sequent exposure to the sun, the hair might be made to assume the desired colour. The 
herbals and medicinal treatises of the XVth cent. indicate a great Tariety of processes 
which were adopted for colouring or preserring the hair. In Arundel MS. 43, f. 83, 
the decoction of madder is recommended to make it red, and the juice of sage appUed 
in the hot sun to make it black ; f. 77, b. The yirtues of the lUy are oommended for 
makiog hair to grow again, and the oil of hazel nuts as infalUble against " mowtynge 
of here," f. 59 ; and an eifectual depUatory " for-doyng here " is given at f. 35. The 
strangest substances were in request for such purposes : thus in Jul. D. viii. f. 79, b. 
** liaMum de einere ftmi eolumbi " is reoommended as an approTed remedy' against 
the ftdling of hair. The extent to which such axtificial aids were made ayailable at a 
later period appears from the numberless prescriptions given by Gerarde, Parkinson, 
Langham, in his Garden of Health, 1579, and similar writers. See the satirical ob- 
serTations of Bulwer on this subject, in the Artifidal Changling, 1653. Horman, who 
wrote at the commencement of the reign of Hen. VIII. says that " maydens were 
sylken callis, with the whiche they keepe in ordre theyr heare made yelowe with lye ; 
eomas lixivio r^ffdtas sive rutulaias, Women chaunge the naturaU colour of theyr 
heare with crafty colour and sonnyng. Some cherisshe theyr busshis of heare widi moche 
kymbeynge and wesshynge in lye. He maketh his heare yelowe bycause hewolde seme 
lustye ; rutilat eapillos ut vegetus appareat. His heare was lyght ambre.** Vulgaria, 
1519* To such practices aUusion is perhapa made in the Promptorium by the word hbsd 
WA8CHTNGE, which wiU be found above, p. 332, '^Lee, Ivnvium, loeium,** cath. 
Auo, Palsgraye gires only '* lye to wasshe with, lessiue.** Ang.<>Sax. leah, lijnmum. 
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Leyn TO9 or put to (leyn to, or 

ley to, s.) Appono. 
Letn, or leye waiowre. Vixdio, 

CATH. 

Leyn to wedde. Pignoroy tm- 

pignoro, 
Leynyn' (lenyiiy or restyn, k.) 

Podioy appodiom 
Le(y)nynge.^ Appodiacio* 



Le(y)nynoe staffe.^ Calopodiumy 

podiumy C. F. CATH. 

Leysere. OportuniUu, 
Leek, or g^leke. Alleum, 
LEBK,or porret. Porrum^ cath. 

c. F. 
Leek pottage. PorratOj cath. 
Leem, or lowe (lawe, H.yjFlamma. 
Lemman.^ Concubina, amana* 



1 Lefynge, ms. lenyiige, k. s. p. 

* Podhtm is ezplained in the Catholioon and Ortas to be "bacuhu nqter quem mtUtimurf 
eum quo eepe terram/erhMU, a lene." Docange dtea the Usns Ord. CiBterc. e. 68, where 
by this term is implied **pare fwnmm mamaekieie, eui monaehit eum proeumbunt, itmi~ 
iimturs*' and it fieems posaible that alluaion ia here made by Friar Gfeoffrey to the staif 
which, according to the nssge in some establishmentSf serred to gire an occasional 
tnpport dnring the long services of the choir, an object which was more usually attained 
by mcans of the mieerieorde, or formeUa» In some of the Grerman chnrches the nse of 
the leaning staff is still retained, and a remarkable specimen, apparently of German 
workmanship» now preserved in the De Bmges collection at Psris, was intended, aa 
Lenoir snpposed, to answer this pnrpose. The cnrions character of its omaments in- 
dicatesits haTingbeen ftahioned for some sacred nse, and the lion statant, by whidi itia 
sarmonnted, gives it^ ia some measnrei the form of the Tau staiF, as it has been termed* 
Uist. des Arts en France, pl. zzxvii. '* Leanyng stocke, appuiaV* palso. 

* Leme» a shining light, Ang.-Saz. leoma, Jubar, is a word not nncommonly nsed by 
the old writers; see R. Glonc. p. 186; Vision of Piers P. 1S,3S4 ; Cant. Tales, 
14,836. " Futffue, lemynge ^at tonnhethe. Fulgur, lemynge >at brennethe. Caemaf 
brennynge of the leeme of the fyre.*' mbd. m s. cant. In the Abbbremata Ckromea 
printed by the Camb. Antiqn. Soc. from the MS. at Cains CoU. it is recorded, A.D. 
140S, '* hoe anno apparuit etella eomata, Angliee voeata lemyng sterr, prognoelieamM 
bellum/uturum, vid. bettum Sahpiey Fabyan relates that in 7 Will. Rufns "grysly 
and vncouth syghtes were sene, as hostes of men fightyng in j* skye, and fjn lemya 
tad other." Compare glemtnob, or lemynge of lyghte, p. 198. * See also hereafter 
STBBM, or lowe of fyre, and stbmtnob, or lemynge of fyyr. Bp. Kennett notices leam 
as signiffing a flash or blaze of fire, in Durham ; Lansd. MS. 1033 ; and Brockett giyet 
leam, as retained in the Northem Dialect. 

4 Junius deriTes this term from Ang.-Saz. leof, dileetue, and man, denoting the 
hnman species generally, without distinction of sez. Hickcs in his A.S. Grammar gives 
leue-mon, amaeiue, Norm.-Saz. ; by R. Glouc. the word is written lefmon, p. 344 ; 
and in the Winchester MS. of the Promptorium leefknan' is given as synonymous witk 
BPBCTAL, concubyne, the man. The editor of the Towneley Mysteries would deduce an 
argnment for the antiqnity of that work from the fact that lemman occurs therein solely 
in the primary and simple sense of a person beloved. It is thus used also by R. Brunne, 
pw S36 ; but it more commonly denotes one loved illicitly, or with mere gaUantry, as 
the word is used by Chaucer and Gowert and appUed to either sez. ** Bauarie, amylche 
eowe, or a prestys lemmande.*' Vocab. Harl. MS. 1002. ** A leman, amaeiue, amaria, 
eoneubina,facaria, pelexs pelignu», peligna, /iUue vel flia ^fues multieuba^ mmlti» 
gamue, polidama», A lemanry, coneubitue, eoneubinatue.'* cath. ano. ** Amaeiuaf 
qui intemperate amat, a lemman, or a louer. Amasia, t. mulier qui amat aine lege, a 
lenunaa. jineubm, t. coiictiMtia, vel euecuba, a lemman. Ooneuiina eet fue ad ueum 
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XiEMYN*, or lowyn' as fyjr (as 

lowe of fyre, k. h. p.)^ Plammo. 
LsMYNGB, or lowynge of fyyre. 

Flammado, 
LENDARBy or he )Nit (lendythe, 

H. s.) a thynge. FeMrator^ 

creditor, 
Leend, lym of a beeste (or ludd- 
. ok, infrch lende, k. p.)^ JJumbus» 
Leendyn. PrestOfJmero^ cath. 

Jenerorf cath. mutuo (concedo^ 

H. credo, p.) 
Lendynge. Mut(u)a>c%o, 



Lene, not fet. MaeeTf mact2m- 

tus. 
Lenesse, or lennesse (eic^ s. 

lene fleshe, k.) Maeies^ ma- 

credof macritudof cath. 
Lenyn, or make lene. Macero» 
Leenoe, fysche.^ Ijueiue ma* 

rinus (longenus^ p.) 
Lengthb. Longitudo* 
LENTEyholy tyme. Quadragesima, 
Leep, or iMiskett (lepp, K,y 

Sporta^ calathus, corhisy cath. 

et c. F. cawistrum. 



Vemerii non legitime tenetur, a leinmaii.*' omTUs. " Lemmany eoneubinef mnovr t v se.*' 
PAL80. Horman remarks that *' some loue theyr lemmana (peliaeas) better than thejr 
true wyfe.** Compare spxctal, hereafter. 

> Compare olbmtn, or lemyn, p. 198. See Gawayn and the Orene Kn^t, 591 f 
1137» &e. ; Yision of P. P. ; Townel. Mytt. p. 93. Ang.-Sax. leoman, lueere. 

' In the later WiclifBte yersion Job zl. 91 ia thos rendered: ''Hia (t. Behemot) 
atrengbe is in his lendii, (/«mMff, Vnlg.) and hia rerta in the nanle of his wombe." 
See aSso Judith TiiL 6 ; Luke ziL 35. Chancer deseribes the milk-white and weH 
plaited '^barm-cloth** or apron, wom by the carpenter^s wife "npon hire lendea." 
MiUer*8 Tale, 3S38. *' A lende, iumbus," cath. ano. ** LumtuM, a leynde, vel 
idem qnod reUf a nayre. Lumbifraetue, broken lended.** omTns. Ang.-Saz. lendenay 
iumbi» 

> Caxton, in the Boke of the fayt of armes, ii. c. 16, speaking of things with which 
a garrison onght to be well snpplied, mentions ** grete foyson of ling fysshe, and ha- 
barden." In Sir John Howard*s Household Book the following item is entered by his 
ateward, A.D. 1465 : " My mester payde at Yipswyche viijff. iyS. for xvdj, leengea ;" 
mnd in tiie prorision for Hengrave in 1607 the item occnrs, " bong^t at Stnrbige fayre 
of great organ lynge, soj." Rokewode*8 Hengrave, SIO. "Lynge, fysshe, co/im.'* 
PAL80. The Ung, JnUus iongus^ receiTed its name from the lengUi of the fiah, as 
Skinner and WiUnghby snppose ; it was snppUed from the Northem seas, andprobably 
retained the name by which it was known to the fishermen in those regions. Tent. 
linghe, Dntch, ISng, piseis ex ateiiorum genere» Keeling is donbtiess of oognate deri- 
vation ; oompare idso ommNm LTNom, above, p. 910. 

4 In the later WicUffite yersion the foUowing passage oecnrs : *' Whanne sche my^te 
not hele, >anne sche took a leep of segg, (fiseeiiam seirpeam, ^^*) Aod bawmede it 
with tar and picche, and pnttide the yong child wiKnne." Ezml. ii. 3. Compare 
Dedis iz. S5 ; u. Cor. zi. 33. See also Towneley Myst. p. 3S9. " Alepe, eemstrumt 
eopkmus, corbiBf ^e. ubi a baskyt. A lepe maker, eophinarius, eorbio,'* cath. ano. 
** Cartaiium, a basket or a lepe. Cqfinus, vas mmineum ad opus serviie deputatum, m 
hande basket Cojinuiue, a lytyll lepe. Corbuiut, a lytell lepe or basket.'* omTua. 
" Lepe, or a basket, eorbeiiie** palso. See Jamieson, v. Lippie. Bp. Kennett, in 
his Glosssrial CoUections, Lsnsd. MS. 1033, has the fbUowing obserrationB on tUs 
word : *< Leap, in Yorkshire m large osier basket bore between two men, fbr the uae of 
carrying oom to be winnowed, &e. caUed commonly a wheat-leap. Ssx. leap, eaiatbuSf 
epeeiatim eemmatorie eorbis. A seed leap, or aeed Up ; WUts. A lei^, a weel to 
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Leep, for fysshe kepynge, or 

takynge.^ N{us€h cath. st uo. 

in no. 
Lbbp, or styrt (lepp, or skypp, r. 

sterte, s.) Sahus, 
Lepare, or rennare. Cur»oi\ 
Lepare, or rennar a^wey. Fugax^ 

fugitwu$. 
Leptnge, or rennynge. Curnu. 
Lepynge a^-wey. Fuga. 



Lepyr, or lepre (seke, k. p.) man, 
or woman, or beeste. Leprosus. 

Lepyr, or lepre, sekenesse.^ Ztf^ra. 

Lerare, lemare, or techare. Doc' 
tovy instructor^ infbrmator, 

Lerare» or lemare, or he |>at re- 
ce^ryylhe lore (bat takyt infor- 
macyon, k. takethe lemynge, 
p.) Discipulus. 

Lbr YN, or reoejTue lore ofa-nothere 



imkih. ftsh ; Lancathfre. An ozier basket borne between two men for the nse of canying 
chaff out of a bam is called in Northamptonshire and Bnckt a bear-leap. Isl. lanpur, 
•ertiitttfn gvo lani/ie$s linum tervant, A leap or lib, half a boshel ; Saasez. A seed 
leap, or Ub, a basket to carry corn on the arm to sow ; Essez. Lepa, 31 Edw. I. est 
tertiapare duorum busseUorum, Ext, Man. de Terrinff, eom, Sueeex,** Forby giTes 
lep, or lepe, a large deep basket, and seed lep, a basket for the nse of the sower, or car- 
rying chaff to feed horses. Moore mentions Ub, doubting whether the word is stiU in 
nse in Snffolk. Grose gives leap as a North-country word. Plot speaks of the *' cubb 
or beer*Up " used to make a cavity in a rick, to pre^ent heating. Hiat. Ozf. p. S56. 
Compare ciiblls, baskett, or lepe, abore, p. 101, and barltlbpb, p. 95. 

1 This term occurs in the later WicHffite Yersion, in the description of Behemoth : 
" Shul marchaundis departe him ? wher )k>u shalt fiUe nettis wi> his skin, and a leep 
.of fishis (jfurgustium pisciumf Vulg.) wi> his heed ?" Job zi. S6. '* A lepe for fysohe, 
fieesUa, gurguetium," cath. ano. ^* Naesa, quoddam inetrumentum ex piminibue 
4amquam rkete eontestum, ad eapiendoe pieeeet a pyche or a fyshe lepe. Fiecina, 
a chesefkt, or a fysshe lepe." ortus. *' Lepe to take fysshe, naeee h prendre 
poyeon» Thou cannest nat bringe this leepe (naeee) downe to the botome, ezoept thou 
tye a stone to it." palso. " Nasse, a wicker leap, or weel for fish.** ooto. " Leaps 
to take eeles, eaudeea.*^ oouldm. The stat. 4 WiU. and Mary, e. 93, forbids aU 
persons not owners of fisheries to keep ** any net, angle, leap, piche, or other engine 
for tfae takeing of fish." Stat. of Realm, li. 415. Bp. Kennett obserres that the term 
ism use in Lancashire and in Leicestershire. Ang.-Saz. leap, nassa, Compare ftbcr 
XBBP, above, p. 163. 

< It has been afBrmed that leprosy was bronght into Enrope by the crusaders ; ia 
the Ang.-Saz. Tocabnlary, however, which has been attributed to ^lfric, occurs the 
word " leprosus^ hreoflis, oi^e UclSrowera." Jul. A. ii. f. 1S3. In the Assisa de 
Forestd, which is of uncertain date, but is assigned by Manwood to 6 Edw. I. it is 
enacted that if any beast of chase be found wounded or dead, *' eare mittatur ed domum 
isproei, si gua propsjkerit,'* or otherwise given to the infirm and poor. Stat. of Realm. 
L S44. In Lynn, where the Promptorium was oompiled, there were sereral spital 
honsea, or hospitals of lepers. The most ancient, the hospital of St. Mary Magdalen, was 
fonnded in the reign of Stephen by Petrus Capellanus for a prior and tweWe brethren, 
of whom three were to be lepers. See Parkins' aceount of Lynn, Blomf. Norf. iv. 609. 
MackareU,in his Hist. of that town, p. S55, mentions a bequest to the leprous menand 
women in 1408 ; and Parkins records the deTise of Stephen Ouybon to every house of 
leperB abont Lynn, in 143S, namely at West Lynn, Cowgate, Herdwyk, Setchehithe» 
Mawdelyn, and Geywode. The number of these charitable institutions in England waa 
ooDsiderable ; permission had been granted by Pope Alez. III. in 1179t that leprous 
persons, being ezduded fttun dl eommnnion with their feUow-men, migfat, wherever 
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(betawt of another, k. lerne or 

be taughty p.)^ Disco, cath. 

addisco, 
Lertn^ or techyn' a-nother. Do^ 

ceOf instruo, informo. 
-Lerynge, or lemynge, or lore 

{teching, K.) Doctrina, tit- 

structioy infbrtnacio. 
Lees, or false.^ Fals%a, 
LfEES, for howndys, idem quod 

i,e(i.)ce, supra» (Laxa,letray 

p. siCf pro veUrea f^ 
Xesarde wy(r)m (wonney s.) 

Ixicertus, c. f. 
Lesse. MinuSf adv* 



Lesyn*, or lese. Perdo* 
Lessyn, or make lesse. MinuOf 

diminuoy minoro. 
Lees YNGE, or lyynge (or gabbynge, 

supra; lejynge, s. liynge, P.)* 

Mendacium. 
Lesynge berare. Mendifer, 
Lesynge, or thyngys loste (of 

thynge loste, s.) Perdicio, 
Lesynge, or losynge of a thynge 

bowndyn' (boounde, s.) Solucio, 
Leske (or flanke, supra,y In" 

guen^ c. F. 
Lessone. Lecdo. 
Lbste, Bowtarys forme. Formukit 



.they shonld form a congregatioii, have a church for themaelTea. Theae hospitala were 
of xhe Augustine order, and included amongst the religiona houses which were surren- 
dered 26 Hen. VIII. The formalities with which the sedusion of lepers waa effected, 
And the restrictions imposed upon them, may be leamed from the Mannale ad usum 
,Sarum. Hentzner, who Tisited England during the reign of Elizabeth, Bpeaka of the 
English as very subject to the disease of leprosy. '* A lepyr, iepra, el^tmeia, miuella, 
A lepnu man, IqironUf miMellue,'* cath. ano. Horman says, <* He hath made a 
leper, or a lasar house *, Aieroeomion condidit.** * * Lepar, a sicke man, iaedre. Laaar, id. 
Xfjrpre, the sickenesse, laederie,^* palso. The term mesel is yery commonly used to de- 
^ignate a leprons person, and appears to be directly taken from the French meeeh some 
writers haye, however, supposed a distinction to have esdsted between meselierie and 
iadrerie. See masyl, hereafter. 

1 The double signification of the verb to lere occurs in most of the old writers ; R. 
Xxlouc, R. Brunne, and Minot use it in both senses ; Chaucer uses it in that of 
Jeaming, Frankel. T. II06 ; and it aignifies teaching, Vis. of Piers P. 4742, 9551 ; 
Townel. Myst. p. 38, &c. Ang.-Saz. Iseran, docere. A rhyming epitaph, insciibed oo 
l>rass, ia found at Grundisbnrgh, Suffolk, dated I50I, to the memory of a person, 

'< Which decessyd, as yee shaU lere, 
Hie Yj. day off September." 

' Les is usedby R. Glouc. as an adjective ; as asubfltantive, lecs, a falaehood, oocnrs 
more frequently. Lese, Gaweneand the Carle, 7, 265 ; *' Withouten lees," Chaucer, 
Rom. of Rose, 3904 ; les, leasse, TowneL Myst. Cov. Myst. Ang.-Saz. Iea8,>^i!ft». 

< " Nuga, a acome, a lesynge, a bourde, a trifnlle. Nugieamu, a singer of lesinges. 
Teria, ksing, or chirche-werk.*' mbd. ** A lesynge, fnendacium, ^e. uH a lee." 
CATH. ANO. Ang.-Saz. leasuns* mendaeium, 

< *' A leske, ipocundeia,^* catb. ano. (** Ipocundie, i. coete mollea.** mkd.) '* No- 
mina membrorum, maejlanks, my laskes." Harl. MS. SI9, f. 150. " Leske by the 
belly, ajfne.** palso. Bp. Kennett gives ** Lisk, that part of the side which is between 
the hips and the short ribs. Yorkshire.'* Lansd. MS. 1033. Skinner gives lesk as 
most oommonly used in this sense in Lincolnshire ; see also Brockett and Jamieson, 
p. Lisk. Compare Dan. and Swed. linake, Belg. liescb, tii^iMn. 
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CATH.formipediat dicc. caio- 

podia^ c. F. 
Leste, nowmbyr, as heryngys, 

and other lyke.' Legio. 
Leest of alle. Minimus. 
Lestage of a shyppe.^ Sahurrc^ 

CATH. et COMM. 

Lestyn, or induryn'. Duroy 

perduro, 
Lestynge, or yndurynge (du- 

rynge, K. p.) Perduracio. 
Leest wurthy. ExinUus (eic, p. 

exilimwy sJ) 
Letanye. Letania. 



Lette gamb, or lettare of pley. 
Prepiludiusy c. F. in prepedio, 

Lettyn*. Impedioy prepedio* 

Lbttynge. Impedimentum, 

Lettynge, or longe taryynge, and 
a-bydynge. Mora. 

Lettyr. lAttera^ grama^ 

Letteryd. Litteratus. 

Lbterone, or lectome, deske 
(lectrone, k. letrone, or lectrun, 
H. p. leteron, or letervn, s.)^ 
Lectrinumy lectorium^ pluteum^ 
c. F. lectrumy c. f. (pulpitum,c. f. 
discus, secundum li. equi^ p.) 



> llie sUt. Hen. III. de m^nntrif, and the stat. 31 Edw. III. de aUeee vendendo, ordained 
that a last of herrings shoold he accounted by ten thonsand, and the hundred by six score, 
the highest price being fixed at 40«. the last. Stat. of Realm, i. 354. In " the Costis for to 
make hering at the Coeste,** printed with Arnold*s Chron. p. 363, it is stated that to 
make a last " ye shal bye fr^ heriog ont of the ship, z. m. ; vj, score, and iiij. heringis 
for the c. zij. bareilis ful packed is a last of white heringy and zz. cadis rede hering is 
a last, ▼. c. in a cade, TJ. score iiij. heringis for the c.*' Of '* Rede sprottis — z. cades 
maketh a hist, zij. c. in euery cade.*' In the summary of the office of the Celleresse of 
Barking is the " MemoroMdumt that a barrell of herring shuld contene a thousand her- 
rings, and a cade oiF herryng siz hundheth, siz score to the hundreth.** Mon. Angl. i. 
83. *' Last of fysshe, zij. barelles, lay,** palso. A last of unpacked herrings, ac- 
cording to Coles, is 18 barrels. See Ducange, v, Ltuta, 

^ " A lastage, or fraghte of a schippe, taburra.** exTH. ano. Sdburra signilies the 
ballast of a ship, **multitudo lapidum, vel inutilii eareina tiovif, que eoiei eeee de la-. 
pidibus et arend,** cath. ** Leetage, the balast of aship." coto. " A last orlastage, 
onue^ eaburra, To histage, oi^ftf balast." oouldm. The stat. Sl Ric. II. c. 18, re- 
citing that the beacons and outworks of the town of Caiais were decayed, in consequence 
of the rages of the sea, ordains that ships coming thither from England **portent 
oveeque eux tout lour laetage dee bonee piere eonvenablee pur Peet^jf^ede /etBeeknes,'' 
&c. Stat. of Realm. ii. 108. See Ducange, v. Laetagium, Of the cnstom ezacted for 
freightage, termed leetagium, see Spelman's Glossary, Ang.-Saz. hlest, onue navie, 
behlieatan, onerare, Belg. lastagie, ballast. 

> The lectem is not named amongst the appliances of sacred nse enumerated by 
^lfric, Cott. MS. Julius, A. ir. f. 126, b. ; in the Regula Bened. mention, however, 
occurs of the redins-scamol. The Tarious uses of the lectem in cathedrai or coUegiate 
establishments may be gathered from the ancient rites of Durham, in which it 
appears that there was a pelican " lettern ** of brass at the north side of the high 
altar, where the Epistle and Gospel were sung ; a second lower down in the choir, 
in the form of an eagle of brass, used at mattins, or other times when the legends were 
read ; and there was also a " letterne** of wood, Ilke a pulpit, standing and adjoining 
to the drgan over the door of the choir. It seems highfy probable, as Mr. Rudge sup* 
poses, that the white marble desk discovered in 1813 near the site of the abbey church 
of Evesham, formed part of the lectern that was erected about 1218 by Thot. de Mar» 
leberg, at that time sacrist, and subsequently Abbot, according to the following record ; 
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LxcTURE (letture, k. lettrorey 
H. p.) Lectura {UttenUuraf p.) 
Lktuarte. Electuarium^ cath. 
Letuce, herbe. Lactuca. 
LxvE. Licencia* 



Levecel be-forae a wyndowe, or 
other place.^ Umhraculumy c» f. 

Leve(y)nb of dowe (leveyn, or 
dowe» s. p.) Frumewhim^ aimaf 
c. F. (Jermentumf h. s. p.) 



** Peeit leetrieium retro ehorum, guodpriue ntm erat faetum in eceletid Bveehmnenei, 
€t legebtmtwr leetUmee Juxta tumbam 8, WiMmi.'* Cott. MS. Vesp. B. xxit. Tbis 
lectern is represented in ArchnoL zfii. pL 23. A lectem of marble, resembliog tnch 
88 is qnarried in Derbyihire, exists at Crowle, in Woroeetershire ; it appears to be a 
work of the Xllth cent. Another beautifoUj-sculptnred specimen ia presenred in the 
ancient abbatial house at Wenlock, Salop. In the former inatance alone, the arrange- 
ment whereby the desk waa supported on small colnmns may be ascertained. Of the 
mo^ble lectems of a latcr period numerous specimeDs have escaped the ravages of the 
XVIth and XVI Ith centwies. Canred lecterni of wood existat Bury, HuntingdonBhirei 
date about 1300 ; at Ramsey ; Swanscombe, and Lenham, in Kent ; Hawsted, in Suffolk ; 
and in many other churches. Those of brass are mostly of the XVth cent. or later 
date. At Rouen Cathedral an ancient lectem of iron may beseen, which, being hinged 
together like A/aldistorium, and fumished with a socket foracandleon oneside, might 
be folded up when not in use, and laid aside, so as not to encumber the area of the 
choir. Tbe lectern was adorned with a covering, firequently termed the **des-cloth," 
of rich material conformable to the suit, or complete yestment, of which it formed a 
part. In the Inventory of the Church of St. Faith, in the crypt at St. Paul's, 1298, is 
mentioned " pannui depalad leeirinium.** In the Wardrobe Book 27 Edw. I. amongst 
the furniture and oraaments of the royal chapel, occurs *' unum manutergium eurtumf 
eutum de auro et eerico, pro leetrone,** p. 352. John of Gaunt bequeattied, 1399. a 
richly-embroidered vestment of white satin to the high altar at St. Paul*8, the " coit- 
verturepour la letteron ^* forming an item in the description, as Ukewise in that of a 
yestment of red cloth of gold, wrought with gold falcons, devised by him to the " Jfout- 
tier de N, Dame de Nicole.*' Tesr. Ebor. i. 227, 228. '' Lectrinum, lectrum, et legium 
pro eodemf ediieet pro puipito ; et dieuntur a lego, a pulpyt, or a lectrone.*' o&tus. 
*' A lettrone, ambOf descue, lectrinum, orcieta,** catr. ano. " Lecteme to syng at, 
levtrayn.** palsg. See further in Ducange. 

1 The etymology and precise meaning of this word are exceedingly obscure : it is used 
by Chaucer, in the tale of the Cambridge scholars, who came to the Miller of Tramp- 
ington to have their grain ground, and left their horse under a pent-houte or out- 
building, instead of putting him into the '* lathe ;*' the Miller, to play them a shrewd 
trick, slipped off the bridle, and let the horse ran. 

** He looked up and doune, till he had yfound 
The clerkes norse, there as he stood ybound, 
Behind the mill, under a lessel.*' ReTe*s Tale, 4059. 

Tyrwhitt prints the word *' levesell," and its meaning here is less obscure than in a 
passage in the Persone^s Tale, where it again occurs. Chaucer defines the diffference 
between pride in the heart of man, and pride shown in eztemal show and oostly array : 
" But natbelesse, that one of these spices of pride is signe of that other, right as Uie 
gaye leuesell at the taverne is signe of the wine that is in tbe seller.*' Speght, who had 
here consulted the Promptorium, ezplains ihe word as signifying a bush, or a hovel, 
which is repeated by Skinner, with the suggestion that it may be derived from the 
French " iaie, vepree, virgulta^ additd term, dim. dl.'' This derivation seems little 
to the purpose. According to Cotgrave lait, or layetf are trees left as marks in cutting 
a copse wood. Tyrwhitt in his notes says confidently that the word is derived firom 
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Levkl» rewle. Equiciumy (c. f. 

regula^ p.) 
Level, rewle.^ Perpendiculum, 
Levene, or lygbtenyiige (levyn, 

H. s.)3 FtUgury coruscctcio, 

Julmen, 
Levenesse, or belevenesae. Fides. 
Levenbsse, or grete troste (leve- 

neste, or grette tryst, s. leue- 

nesse or trust, p.) Confidenciiu 
LEVYiTjOrbelevyn^.^CVtfao, cath. 
Leevyn*, or forsakyn' (levyn, or 



blevyn, k. h.) ReUnquo, de^ 

relinquoy dimittOy desero, 
LbevyS', sesyn', or be stylle. 

Dimitto^ desieto, 
Lbwde, not letteryd. Hlitteratus^ 

agramatuSi c. f. (incipiensy p.) 
Lewde, vnkunnynge, or vnknow- 

ynge yn what so hyt be. /n- 

sciusy ignarus (laicuSf K. p.) 
Lewdenessb of clergy.^ lUitte^ 

ratura, 
Lewdenessb of on-conynge 



Ang.-Saz. \ete,/bHum, and tetl, sedes, bnt aftenrards confesses himaelf dissatiified with 
that ezplanation ; yet ftill holds to the notion that in the second pa^page allasion is 
made to the bosh, the andent sign of a wine-ahop, and cites Chattertoik*i Elinour and 
Juga, attributed to Rowley, where the hanter is aaid to roose the foz from "the 
leasel.*' In the Editor*8 MS. of the Medulla, vmbracuium is rendered ** an onmbrelle ;'* 
in the Canterbury MS. « an amereUe;" in Harl. MS. 2270, " an vmbrelle.*' 

* LsvBa, MS. and 8. " Leuell, a ruler, iii««ii«.'' palso. Ang-Saz. Isfel, libeila, 
^ The lightning, or any tudden gleam of light, ii frequently termed by the old 

writers levene, a word which has been derived from Ang.-Siz. hlifian, rutilare, See 
Lye, and Jamieson, v. Levin. R. Brunne, describing the engines deviaed by Richard 
Cceur de Lion, to throw wild-fire and stones, at the siege of Acre, says that '* aa leuen 
N fire out tchete." Langt. Chron. p. 174. Compare Havelok, S690; Ywaine and 
Gavrin, Rits. Metr. R. i. p. 17 ; Cant. Tales, 5858 ; Gower, Conf. Am. ; Townel. 
Myst. pp. 39« 116 ; Cov. Myst. 156. Fabyan relates that in 7 Hen. L *' was sene an 
yncouth starre, whyche nyghtely appered at one howre» and continued so by the space 
of zzv. days ; and fore agaynst that, oute of the Eest parte, appered a great leuyn or 
beme of bryghtnes» whyche stretched towarde the sayde starre. ' Spenser uses the word 
'Mevin *' repeatedly. <*^/^r, leuenynge that brenneth. Fuigetrum, a shynynge of 
leuenynge tbat brenneth. Fulmen, leuenynge, or lyghtnynge." ortus. ** To levyne, 
or to smyte wyth lewenynge, caMmatisere, f^wre fulminare. A lerenynge, eaema, 
fulgur, /uimen,fulffetrum, iffn^' A levenynge smyttynge,y«i^ora/iif.'' cath. ano. 
In the Vocabulary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVIL are given ** Fulgor, fulmen, lewenynges. 
Fulgurat, (iQ lewnes." Palsgraye gives the verb it ** leueneth as the lyghtenyng dothe, 
t7 esclere. Dyd you nat se it leuen right nowe ?*' " Lering, vuitf lightning.*' oouldm. 
s The verb to leve is used in this sense by R. GIouc. p. 30 ; it occurs repeatedly in 
the Vision of P. Ploughman. See also Chaucer, Tale of Melib. ; Gower, Conf. Am. iii. 
Ang.-Saz. lyfan, concedere, leafnes, venia, 

* Ciergy, as it has been remarked in the note, p. 81, signifies erudition, precisely 
according to the sense of the French elergie; and the word is thus to be understood ia 
the term '* benefit of clergy." See Barrington'8 observations on stat. 4 Hen. VII. 
The use of the word in this acceptation is, however, a striking evidence of the general 
ignorance that prevailed amongst all classes, churchmen alone ezcepted, so that the 
community might be dassed under two great divisions, clerks and *' lewede," R. Glouc. 
p. 471 ; or '*lered and lewed," R. Brunne, p. 8. It is needless to cite instances of 
the frequent use of the word lewd in its primitive signification by the old writers. 
Ang.-Saz. laewd, Iewed,/at'ct<«. <*Lewde, agramatut, Uliteralus, laicus, mecanieus. 
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(vnknowynge, p.) Insciencioy 

ignorancia, 
Lewke, not fully hote.^ Tepidw. 
Lewkenessb. Tepor, 
Lewtb, cuppe.^ Culususy comm. 
Lewte, pot or vessel of mesure. 

Fidelia, cath. 
Lewte, or lytylle feythe. Fide^ 

Cukly CATH. 

Lethy, or weyke (or screte, 
in/ra ; leyth, s.)^ Flexihili». 



Lyare, or gahhare. Mendaxj 

mendoeus. 
Lyberalle, or fre in yevynge 

(gyuynge, p.) Liheralisy fn«- 

n^Hcue. 
Lyberalyte, or frenes of herte. 

LiherdlUas, 
Lyche, dede hody.^ Funwy ga^ 

baree, c. p, et uo. in Gabriel 

dicit gabareny vel gabbaren, 
Lyche, lady or lorde (lysch to 



Vnlettyrde, ubi lewde." cath. ano. ** Leade of condycions, tnahiay$yVilkqfn, nutut' 
graneux, Leude worde, entresayn. Leude frere, bourdiean,*^ palso. Horman says, 
** I am not so leude {adeo sum inera) but I knowe or spye wbat tbou goest about. 
Thu matter ia utterly marred by thy leudnes (ignaold.) I make as tbough I sawe nat 
tby leude paiantis {c<mnvoeo tuia ineptiia), Here is leude or naugbty wyne {illaudatum 
vei apurcum),** 

1 *'Lewke, tepidua, To inake lewke, tepifacere, To be lewke, tepere,** cath. 
ANO. ** Leuke warme, or blodde warme, ti^de.*^ palsg. Ang.-Sax. wlac, tepidua, 

> Culuaua is given only in tbe Harl. and Wincb. MSS. The word is not noticed by 
Dncange, and possibly is erroneously written for culullua, which, according to Papias, it 
calixjlctilia, ** Fidelia, olla vel ciphua, or a cheme." med. Ang.-Saz. ]iiS, poculum, 

s " Lentua, slowe and febulle, or lethy, moyste." med. ms. cant. ** Lenteaco, to 
waxe slowe or letby, i, tardum eaae,^* oktus. Nicb. Munshull also gives in his verbale, 
Harl. MS. 1002, f. 131, *' lenteaeo, to wez letby.** " Lethi'* occurs in the Vision of 
P. Ploughm. 5979, and is ezplained by Mr. Wrigbt as signil^ing hatefnl, but its precise 
meaning is not obvious. In a Treatise on Obstetrics, of the later part of XVtfa cent. 
Add. MS. 13,195, particular instructions are giiTen " at what age a maydyn may Tse of 
drwrery," and it sets forth the evils arising from the anticipation of the age of puberty, 
'* for trewly and sche vs |>at deduyt or |>at tyme, on of bes iij. thynges, or dles alle 
schalle falle to her : owder scbe xalle be baren, or her brethe schalle haf an yll saTore, 
or sche xalle be to lytby, or lauy of her body to o]>er han to here hosbonde ; but for J>e 
ij. fyrst je xalle fynde medysignus here after, and \>e iij. is Yune curabylle *' ** Lethe, 
delyuer of ones lymmes, aouple," palso. Latby is given by Moore as a SuiFolk epi- 
thet, signifying thin in person. Ang.-Sax. Ii1$, tener, Compare ltthe, bereafter. 

^ Leik, Havelok, 2793, and liche, Vision of P. Plougbm. signify a living body, as in 
line 5599f where Dame Studie is described as " lene of lere, and of liche both :'* it is so 
used likewise in K. Alis. 3483. This is perfectly in accordance with the signification of 
the Ang.-Sax. etymon lice, corpna, a body, either living or dead. The latterseems, 
however, to haye been the more usual sense of the word. Cbaucer, in the Knighfs 
Tale, 2960, speaks of the *Miche-wake '* at theburningof the corpse of Arcite. In 
the North the custom of watching the corpse, termed lyke-wake, is not entirely laid 
aside : see Brockett, v. Lake-waKe, and Jamieson, v, Lyk-waik. It is by corruption 
termed late-wake ; Pennant, Tour in Scotl. i. 112. The term is evidently deriTcd from 
Ang.-Sax. lic, cadaver, and wffcce, vtgUia, A fuU account of the usages and abuses 
customary on these occasions will be found in Brand*s Popular Antiqu. and Dncange, 
V. VtgiHiB, In the Invent. taken 1421 , church of St. John Baptist, Glastonbury, printed 
by Wamer, are mentioned '* iij. lyche bells ; *' in the Invent. of St. Dunstan^s, Can- 
terbnry, 1500, termed " bells for mortuarys.'* G. Mag. yoI. viii. N.S. In the ordinance 
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lady or lorde, s.V Ligim (do' 

minug ligius, p.) 
LYcuEyinanor womaim.(Z^iti#, p.) 
Lycoryce (or lycuryce, p.) Li- 

quericuhC* F. (lingriciai licari' 

cioj P«) 
Lycure (lycowre, s.) Liauor. 
Lycure, or brothe of fyscne, and 

o)wr lyke. LimLamen^ c ath. c. p. 
Lyde, wesselle nyllynge (lyde, or 

lede, p.) Operculunu 
Lyder, or wyly (liyire, or wily, K. 

lydyr, h. ledyr, s. lydir, p.)* 

Cautu8y et alia infra in wyly 

{cautuloiusy p.) 



Lydron^ or lyderon (lydnin, or 
lyderyn, h. p. lyderon, or lydron, 
B.y lAdorua* Hec quedamgloea 
euper correctione Biblie. 

Lye, eupra tn leye. 

Lye, or lyes of wyne (ly^e, s. p.) 
Lia^ c. F. tartarum^ c. f. 

Lyfe. Vita. 

Lyyf, hooly. Devotui^ eanctue. 

Lyftyn'. Levo. 

Lyftyn' vp. Suhlevo, pendo, 
cath. 

(Lyogyn, infra tn lyyn.) 

Lythe, idem quod lym (or 
membre), infra^ 



of Abp. Peckham, IS80, wbich sets forth the articles to be provided by the parishionera, 
these bellfl are designated aa '* eampana manuaits pro moriuis.** Wilk. Conc. ii. 49. 
Of the local use of the tenn lich-gate, signifying the outer gate of the cemetery, beneath 
which the corpM is plaoed, whilat awuting the offidating minister, see the Giossary of 
Architecture, Cheshire and SbropBhire GloMaries. In Uie West, the path by which the 
corpse is carried to the grave is known as the leach-way ; in Cheshire it is called the 
Uch-road. Coles gives '* lich fowles, carcass bird, scritch-owls, night-ravens." 

> The term liege is commonly nsed by the old writen in the two-fold sense which is 
here given to it, denoting both the chief and the subjeot, as boond by the ligantia, or 
bond whereby Uiey were reciprocally connected. PalsgraTe gives only ** Lege lorde, 
iouerajfn, liege,** See Spelman and Ducange, o. lAgiue. 

* Lbdbr, lig. Lither, or lidder, has in the North the signification of idle or sluggish. 
In the IHs. of P. Pioughman the expression ** luther sleuthe '' oocun ; and *' lithere " in 
King Estmere. One of the evils of the times enumerated in the curious Uncs, Roy. 
MS. 7 A. VI. f. 38, b. is that << Lex is layde, and lethyrly lukes.'* Tusser speaks of 
the unprofitableness of the *' litherly lubber.'* Lyndsay uses the word ** lidder *' in the 
sense of backward or shy, which approaches more nearly to that assigned to it in the 
-FMmptorium. *' Detidieu», idle, lazie, Uther, slouthfuU. Jffnave, luy, Uther," &c. 
COTO. *'LitheT, Jinffard, festardf /ameant, niee, oia\f, pareeeeux.^* shbrw. See 
Brockett, v. lither, and Jamieson, v. Lidder. 

* In the description of the march of Alexander*8 army the poet describes the various 
classes of which the host was composed, high and low, knight and knave, 

** Mony baroun, fiil wel v-thewed, 
Mony ledron, mony schrewe.** K. AUs. 3S10. 

Weber explains the word ledron as signifying here a leper, or any mean peraon. 
Skelton uses the word, in the poem entitled Sdaunder, and false detractions. 

" But my leaming is of an other degree, 
To taunt theim Uke lyddrons, lewde as they be.*' 

" Laideron, somewhat ugly, pretty and foule." cotg. It must, however, be observed 
that as lidorue has not been found in the Latin glossarists, it cannot be asserted posi- 
tivdy that lto&on is to be taken in this sense in the Promptorium. 
4 The term " Uthes," occurring in Havelok, S163, is ezptsined by Sir F. Madden as 
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Lythe fro l^rthe, or lym fro lym. 

3fembratim» 
Lyghte, or bryghtnesse (liht of 

brytnes, k. Iy1^5» h» light, p.) 

Luxt lumen. 
Lyghte, or wyghte (liht of wyhte, 

K. light of weight or mesure, p.)^ 

Levis. 
Lyght of knowynge, or werkynge. 

F^acilis. 
Lyghte, or )>at j^ynge j^at yevythe 

lyghte, as sunne, and candel, and 

o]>er lyke. Luminare, 
Lyghte foote (liht fotyd, k.) 

Levipesy ug. in aloy alipesy c. f. 

acupedius, ug. in acuo. 
Lyghte handyd. ManuleviSf 

alicirus. 
Lyght hertyd. Letifer. 
Lyghteyn', or kyndelyn* fyyr or 

candelys (orlyttnyn candelys, or 

odyr lyhtys, s.) Accendo. 
Lyghtyn chargys or byrdenys (or 

wyhtys, k. wettys, s.) Deone^^o, 
Lyghteyn', or make wyghtys 

more esy (lightyn burdens, heuy 

weightis, p.) Allevio. 
Lyghtely, or sone. Leviter, 
Lyghtly, or esyly. Faciliter. 
Lyohtenyn', orleuenyn'(hthnyu, 
. as levyn, k. lyhtyn, s.) CV?- 

ruseat, julmino. 



Lyght(e)nynoe (or leuenie, p.) 

Coruscacioyjulgurfjubnen, 
Lyghtesum, or fulle of lyghte. 

Luminosus. 
Lyghtesum, or esy (lihtsum, k.) 

Facilis. 
Lyghtesumnesse, or esynesse. 

Facilitas, 
Lyghtesumnesse, of bryghte- 

nes (or lyht, s.) Luminositas, 
Lyyn, or lyggyn (lyin, or ligyn, 

K.) JaceOy CATH. 

Lyyn' yn, or yn chylde bedde (liyn 

in of childe in childe bed, p.) 

DecubOi c. F. 
Lyyn, or make a lesynge (ly^yn, 

or gabb^m, h.) Mentior, 
Lyke. Hoc instar, 
Lyke, in lykenesse. Similis, 
Lykdysshe. Scurray c, f. et 

CATH. papaSf UG. in popa. 
Lykerowse. Ambroninusy ds" 

licatus, deliciosus, 
Lykerowsnesse. Delicacia, 
Lykyn*, or haue lyste (or plesyn, 

K. p. lykyn or lystyn, s.) Dc' 

Uctor, 
Lykynge, or luste (lyste, s.) 

Delect€u:io, 
Lykynge, or lusty, or craske. 

Delicativus^ crassus {delectar 

tivus, s.) 



signifyiog tbe toei , the eztreme articalationfl. In the Grene Knight, 56, the expretnoa 
" wovmded both lim and lighth ** ia found; and in Syr Gawene and the Carle, 190, 
" lyme and Ivthe.*' Tlie niher of King Arthar's oonrt is described aa repnlsing Sir 
Cl^s with uiese discourteons words» 

** I schall the bette enery leth, 
Hede and body, wythont gieth, 
Yf thon make more presaynge." Sir Clegea, $93. 

See alao Cant. Talea, 14,881 ; Townel. Myst. 337 ; and the dtatione given by JamieaoQ. 
Ang.-Saz. WS, artus, *' Oute of lythe, dialoeatus, Itunts,** catu. ano. It shonld be 
noticed that the order of tiie Harl. MS. haa been here left nnaitered ; posaibly the word 
was written by the first hand ltqthk, as wonld appear by the alphabetioil arrangement. 
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Lykekare, or he )yat lykenythe. 

Asnmilatary atsimUatrix. 
LvKENEfiSE. Similitudoy effigieiy 

assimilacio, instavy cath. 
Lykenesse, fygure, or forme (fi- 

gure off forme, s.) Figuray 

forma. 
Lykenyd. Agnmilatus. 
Lyknyn'. SimUo, assimilo. 
(Lyknynge, 8. Assimilacio,') 
Lykkare, or he y&t lykkvthe. 

LecatoTy uo. (lambitor, f.) 
Lykkyn, as beestys wythe tongys. 

Lingo, CATH. 
Lykky(n)ge of howndys, or o)>er 

beestys. ZActusy licacio, vel Uca" 

citas g hec omnia uo. tn Ungo, 
Lykpot fyngyr.* Index. 
Lyly, herbe. Lilium. 
Lym, or membre (or lythe, supra.) 

Memhrum. 
Lyme, or mortare. Calx. 
Lymb, to take wythe byrdys. 

Viscus. 
Lyme jerde. Viminariumj comm. 

mscarium (virga viscilenta, s.) 



Lymyn wythe bryd lyme. Visco. 

Lyme wythe lyme, idem guod 
WHYTON wythe lyme, infra in 
W.2 (lymyn or whytlymyn, k. 
qhythlymyn, h. qwytyn, s.) 

(Lymows, supra in gleymows. 
Limosusy viscosusy glutinostts,) 

Lyncent, werkynge instrument 
for sylke women (lyncet, a 
werkynge stole, k. h. p.)* Zi- 
niarium, kylw. 

Lyynde, tre. Tiliay c. p. 

Lyne, or rope. Cordayjuniculus 
{corduUiy p.) 

Ly(n)oe of the hethe (lynge, or 
hethe, K.)* Bruera^ vel hrue^*iay 
c. F. miricay secundum multosy 
et timus secundum extraneos 
altellos (aliarum ter^^arum, p.) 

Lyynge, orgiihhjnge,Mendacium. 

Lyynge, or lyggynge. Jacenda. 

Lyynge yn, of chylde bedde. 
Decuhie, c. f. 

Lyne, or lynye. Linea. 

Lyneage, or awncetrye. JEffe- 
mumj c. F. (esceniumy s.) 



In the other MSS. as likewise in the prioted editions, thiB and the succeeding nouns 
and adjectiyes, aa far as i.t6HTbbumnb88Z, or bryghteaeaae, are placed differentLy, 
being found after LTaTLBs-BBDB, aa if written lttbb» &c. In all tbe MSS. and the 
printed editiona the Terba are placed between ltsptn and ltttn, aa if written 
LTTBNYN, ltttS?, &c. 
> ** A lykpotte, tiufer, demotutraiHms.** gath. ano. 

3 — idem quod whyly, i^fra in M. mb. See whtton wythe lyme. Caleifieo, decaleeo. 
' This word may perhapa be read ltncbvt. An entry occurs in the Honaehold 

Book of Sir John Howard, 1465, ** for a lynset, Tiij.cl." p. 483. ** lAcia^ be thredea, 
whych sylk women do weaue in lynoellea or stoolea." bltot. 

4 Compare hbthb, or lynge, fowaly, p. 238. Thia name of the CaUuna vulffaris, 
Linn. occura in the Tale of Robin Hood, Hartsh. Metr. T. 189. It is still retained in 
the North, according to Brockett ; bnt Jamieson atatea that in Scotland Tariona speciea 
of graas growing in moasy ground are called ling. In Arund. MS. 43, f. 23 b. it is said 
that " in Wilteshire nere Shaftesbery, is an heth Jyat growe|> ful of )>at (Junipere femel) 
and of lynk, and ]>e lynk is heyere hm ^at, and is faate by an heyh wey.'* ** Eriea, 
brya silvestris, sweete-broome, heath, or Unge." Junius, by Higins. Skinner gives 
ling aa the common appellation of heath in Lincolnshire. Moore says that in Si]^olk 
it aignifies the turf of heath or heather» Dan. lyng ; Iil. Ung,Jrutex, species eriea. 

CAMD. SOC. 2 R 
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Ltntd, as clothys. Duplicatuty 

liniatuSf gamitus, 
Lynyn' clothys. Duplo, duplico. 
Lynynge of clothe. Dephys 

{duplicaturay P.) 
Lynyne clothe, or cloj^e of fiax. 

Lineus, 
Lynyolf, or inniolf, threde to 

sow wythe schone or botys 

(lynolf, H. p. to sew wyth shon', 

or bokys, s.)^ InduUiy c. f. lid- 

nium, Dicc. et kylw. 
Lynke, or sawcistre.^ Hilla^ 

hirna^ c. f. utrumgue UG. in 

hirquuSf salcia, ug. ibidem, 
Lynt, schauynge of lynen clothe. 

Carpeay secundum sururgicos 

et c. F. 



Lyone (or lyvn', s.) Leo, 
Lyonesse. Leonissa (vel lea, s.) 
Lyowre, to bynde wythe precyows 

clothys.* Ligatorium^ redimi" 

culum, CATH. et c. f. (vitta, p.) 
Lyppe. Labium, lahrum; et 

nota quod labium est hominisy 

et labrum vasis: hec UG. v» 

in L, 
Lyquyde, or moyste. lAquidus, 

liquus, c. F. 
Lyspare. Blesus, blesoy sibiiust 

sibilay cath. 
Lyspyn yn speche. Sibilo. 
(Lyspynge, k. s. p. Sibilatusy ble^ 

sura^ CATH.) 
Lyst, or lykynge (or talent, 

infra,) Delectacio. 



^ Lignioul, or lignel, signifies, according to Roqueforty the strong tbread nsed by 
ehoemakers or saddlers. " Lignoul, ligneul, shoomaker*8 thread, or a tatching end." 
coTQ. Brocket gives liniel as a word still in use in the North. Compare Lingan and 
lingel» which have the like meaning; Jamieson. "Lyngell that souters sowe with, 
ehrfgrot, lignier» Lynger to sowe with, pouleier.^* palsq. This term denotes also 
a thong or strap. *' Lingula, a lachet or lingell. Cohum, a thonge or lyngell, wher* 
with the oxe-bowe and the yoke are bounden together." blyot. " A iingel, lingula^ 
UgulaJ** oouLDM. See Nares. 

' Forby gi?es '* link, asausage; we call two together a latch of links. In some 
counties a far more correct expression is nsed, a link of sausages." Linka have the 
same meaning in Suffolk, and Ray speaks of black-puddings, or links, as a term used 
in the South. See Rops, North C. words. ** Andouille, a linkei or chitterling; a 
big hogs-gut stuffed with small guts, cut into small pieces, and seasoned with pepper 
and salt. Friquenellee, slender and small chitterlings, or linkes." cotg. 

' Compare frbngb, or lyowre. Tenia. In the third book of che fioke of Curtasye, 
de Officiariie in curiis dominorum, it is said that the garcione», or grooms, were to 
make pallet beds, and beds for lords, 

** That henget shalle be with hole sylour, 

With crochettes and loupys sett on lyour." Sloane MS. 1986. 

That is, with hooks and eyes sown to the binding of the bed-fumiture. In the House* 
hold Book of Sir John Howard payments appear, in 1465, to " the bedmaker at London 
for z./i. lyere for the grete costere, ▼.«.*' for canvas, and making the ** oosteres.*' 
Househ. Ezp. in England, presented to the Rozburghe Club by B. Botfield, Esq. p. 486. 
In the Wardrobe accounts of Edw. IV. edited by Sir H. Nicolas, a delivery appears in 
1480, for the office of the beds, of 55Ib. ** corde, and liour for liring and lowping ** of 
certain hangings of arras. See further in the Indezes to those accounts, and the Priyy 
Purse Ezpenses of Eliz. of York, 1503. 
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Lyst, or fre wylle. Arbitriumy 

lihitum, 
LvsTAREy clothe dyynge (or ly- 

taster of clo]> dyynge, s. lytstar, 

p.)* Tinctor, 
Lyyst of clothe. ForagOy cath. 
Lyyst, or lysure. Strophium 

(CATH. s.) 
Lyyste, lysure, or schrede, or 

chyppyngys, what so euer hyt 

be. Presegmen^ c. F. 
Lysty (or luBty, infrcU) Delec- 

tabilis. 
(Lystyly, infra in lustyly.) 
Lyysterre (lystyr, h. lystore, 

s. listyr, p.)2 Lector (delec- 

tor, s.) 



Lystyn, or herkyn'. Aeculto, 
(Lystyn, or lykyn, tupra in 

LYKYN, S.) 

Lystles. JDesidiosus, segnie. 
Lystles-hede. Segniciesy de" 

sidia, c AT H. pigricia. 
(Lysure, supra in lyst, s.y 
Lytere of a bed.* Stratus, stra- 

torium, c. f. 
Lytere, or strowynge of horse, 

and other beestys. Stramentum^ 

subsistemium. 
Lytere, or forthe brynggynge of 

beestys. FetuSyfetura, c. f. 
(LiTH, liht, lihtnynge, lihtsum, 

lihtsumnesse, &c. k. h. s. p. vide 

supra^y 



1 « Tinctor, a litster, or henster." icvd. Sir Thos. Phillipps* MS. '* Tinetor, tine* 
/rur, a lyster." oktus. '' A littester, tinetor, tinririx,*' cath. ang. Walsingham 
relates that the Commons made a rising in the Eastern CountieSi in 1380, at the 
time of Jack Straw'8 rebellion, their leader in Norfolk heiug ** quodam tinctore de 
Norwico, eujus nomen erat Johannee Littestere," who called himself King of the 
Commous, and was beheaded by the Bp. of Norwich : ed. Camd. 263. In the Paston 
Letters, iii. 434, mention occurs of another Norwich " lyster." The word occurs also 
in the Towneley Mysteries. At Lynn, where the Promptorium was compiled, the 
continuation of Brosid Street, otherwise Websters Row, is called Lister Gate Street. 
See Jamieson. 

3 The reader, who occupied the seoond place in the holy orders of the Church, is 
probably here intended. In the Vision of P. Ploughman mention is made of " lymi- 
tonrs and listres ;" 3747. Mr. Wright, howe?er, supposes that the word signiiies 
deceivers. 

3 The term '^ liser *' occurs in the Vision of P. Ploughman, 2891, in connection with 
the ''drapiers/' or weayers of cloth. ** LisQre, the list of cloth, or of stuffe; the 
edge, or hem of a garment.'* coto. Palsgrave gives also *' Lyste of clothe, litikre. 
I lyste a garment, or border it rounde aboute with a lyst, ie bende d*une lieih^e, I 
haue lysted my cote within to make it laste better, am nat I a good housebande ? Lyste 
on a horse backe, raye, Lyste of the eare, mol de Poraylle,** Compare schredb, and 
STEMYNB, or stodul, or stothe yn a webbyshonde (in a webhys eend, s.) Forago. 

« The process of making '* litere *' for heds is set forth in the chapter on the dutiea 
of the grooms, ^* garcionum.** Sloane MS. 1986. Boke of Curtasye, ed. Halliwell, 
p. 19. 

^ In the other MSS. the words from ltthb to ltohtbsuicnbssb, given above, 
pp. 303, 304, are placed here. Thev are not, however, in all cases written in conformity 
with this position in the alphabetical arrangement, heing mostly in the King's CoU. MS. 
written Liht, Lihtsutn, &c. ; in Sir Thos. Phillipps' MS. Lyth^, or brygbtnesse, &c. ; 
jmd in the Winch. MS. Lyth, Ly^th, Lyhth, Lyhtsum. These irregularities are to be attri- 
buted to the second hand, who, writing by ear, vitiated the spelling of the originai MS. 
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Lytyl, or sumwhatt. Parunh 

modicumy adv, 
Lytylle, not grete yn quantite. 

Parvus^ modicus (paucus^ p.) 
Lytylle better. Meliusculug, 
Lytylle chylde. Puerulusy 

pusiuSi CATH. parvulusy pusioy 

pusilluSi c. F. 
Lytyl feythe (or lewte, supra; 

litil fey^t, k. lytyll in feyth, p.) 

Fidecula, cath. 
Lytylle lyare. Mendaculusy 

CATH. mendacula, 
(Lytyll mayden, p. Puella^ 
Lytylle mann. Homuneioy ho^ 

mullfis, homunculus. 
Lytylle mann, or dwerfe (litil- 

man or dwarw, k. dwerwe, h. s. 

dwenie, p.) Nanus^ c. f. ses* 

sillus, CATH. 

Lytylle thynoe. Recula* 



Lytyn* clothys (tittyn, k. p. lytyn, 

or lete, s.)^ Tingo, 
Lytyn', or longe taryyn'.' Moror. 
Lytynge of clothe (littinge, k. p.) 

Tinctura. 
Lytynge, or longe taryynge. 

Mora, morosUas. 

iLiYTSTAB.Ey supra in listare, s.) 
^YVELY, or qwyk, or fulle of lyyf 

(liyfiy, ful of liyf, k.) Ftpor. 
Lyvely, or qwykly (liyfly, k.) 

Vivaciter, 
Le VEL YHEEDE, or qwyknesse (liyf* 

lines, K.) Vivotciias. 
Lyvelode, or lyfhode (liyflode, 

K.)* Victus. 
Lyflode, or warysone (liyflode, 

K. lyuelode, h. p.)^ Donati" 

vum, 
Lyverey of clothe, or o)>er ^yftys.* 

ZAberata (Uberatura, p.) 



1 " TingOf to dye, to colovre, or to lytte." med. " To litte, eolorore^ inficere^ 
tmgeret imctare, A littynge, tinetura.** cath. ano. Ray giyes '* to lit, to colonr 
or dye : a linendo, sup. Htum,** N. Conntry worda. It is idso giveii bj Jamieson, bot 
ii not nodeed by Brockett, or the other Nortfaem Glossarists. Isi. lita, tingere, 

* In the Vis. of P. P. 18,067» the good Samaritan is described aa hastily quittmg 
the dreamer, saying, ' ' I may no lenger lette.' ' See also 1 1 ,534. A. -Saz. latian, iardare. 

s —lyshode, MS. 

4 Compare WAaTSON. Donathmm, poseeteio, The term here implies a pension for 
senrices; a largess in money or grain; a dole given to Yeteran soldiers. ** Dona' 
iitmm, yifte of knyghte. Bmerieio ett liheraeio ab offieio emm remuneraeione, a ware- 

tOtie." MBD. 

' A livery denoted whatever was dispensed by the lord to his officials or domestics 
annnally, or at certain seasons ; whether money, victnals, or garments. Even in tiie 
Saxon times there appears to have been a distnbution of this natnre, the SBfoI-hwitel, 
saga veetigalii, of the Laws of Ina, which was, as SpeUnan observes, a Idnd of livery. 
The term chiefly denoted eztemal marks of distinction, soch as the roba ettiealie, and 
hiemalie, given to the officers and retainers of the Conrt, as appears by the Wardrobe 
JBook, S8 £dw. I. p. 310, and the Honsehold Ordinances. The practice of distributing 
Buch tokens of general adherence to the service or interests of the individual who 
granted them, for the mainteoance of any private quarrel, was carried to an injurious 
extent during the reigns of Edw. III. and Rich. II. and was forbidden by several 
statutes, wiiich allowed liveries to be bome only by menials, or the members of gilds, 
&c. See Stat. of Realm, ii. pp. 3, 74, 93, 156, 167. The **lioer6e dee ehaperone,*' 
often mentioned in these documents, was an hood or tippet, which, beiog of a colour 
stronj^ly contrasted to that of the gannent, wm a kind of livery much in fashion, and 
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Lyvbrbsone.1 Corrodnmy uo. v. Lyvyr, wythe-yn beestyB body 

Lyvyn*, or haTyn' lyyf. Fwo, (^W o^ leuyr, p.) JEpar, 

degoy CATH. Lyvyr wortb, berbe. EpctHca. 

well adapted to serre as a distinctiTe mark. This, in later timea, asflmned the form of 
a round cap, to which waa appended the long liripipiumy which might be roUed aronnd 
the head, bnt more commonly waa wom hanging orer the arm, and veetiges of it maj 
atill be traoed in the dreaa of civic liyerj-men. The Stat. 7 Henry IV. ezpressly per- 
mita the adoption of snch distinctive dreas by fratemitieB, and " U$ gentx ae m€$ter€,^* 
the trades of the cities of the realm, being ordained with good intent ; and to this pre- 
▼alent nsage Chaucer aHndes where he describes fi?e artifieers of Tarions callings, who 
joined the pilgrimage, dothed all " in o livere of a solempne and grete fratemite." 
Prol. ▼. 365. By tbe same 8tat. lords, knightSi and esqnires were allowed, in time of 
war, to distinguish their retainers by similw extemal marks, tbe prototypes of military 
nniforms. In the metrical paraphrase of Vegedus, entitled '* Of Knyghthode and 
Batayle,'' Cott. MS. Titns, A. xxiii. f. SI3| it is said that ancient usage had ordained 
three kinds of signs in an army, Tocal, semivocal, as trampet or darion, and a third 
which is noiseless, 

'' And mnte it hight, or dombe, aa is dragoun, 
Or th*egil, or th^ymage, or the penonn, 
Baner, pensel, plesannoe, or tntte, or create, 
Or lyuereys on shilder, arm, or breste." 

In thu passage the coUar is eridently one of the liveries to whioh allnsion is made. It 
was mnch in fashion at the time when the Promptorium was oompiled. See collsa, 
or lyuerey, p. 87 ; and the curious dissertations on collars of the royal livery, by Mr. 
J. 6. Nichols, Gent. Mag. 1842. Mnch information respecting eztemal distinctions, 
aa the original of nniforms, will be found in the TVaite d$$ mar^iuee nationalee, bj 
Beneton de Peyrins. ** A lyreray of clothe, Kberata ; hie et hee liberatalie.** cath. 
ANOk ** Lyueray gyuen of a gentylman, liuerie,** palso. See Douce^s lUustr. of 
Shakesp. Taming of the Slirew, Act IV. 

1 ** Corrodium, a lyuerey in a abbaye." mbd. Harl. MS. SS57. ** A lyreray of 
mete, eorrodium." cath. ako. Conredium, eorredum, or eorrodium, implied gene- 
raUy an alimony or aUowance, **prtebenda monacM vel canonict." dvc. Tbus in the 
Custnmal of Eyesham it is direoted that fbr a whole year after the decease of an abbot 
or monk, his entire " eonrediMm *' should be aUowed, to be given to the poor, for the 
good of his soul.'* Mon. Ang. i. 149. The term *'UTrere — ^liueray" occurs in this 
sense of a daily pittance for food, Amis and Amil. 1640, 1659 ; in the Household 
Ordinances the daUy aUowanoe of meat and drink receiTcd by each indiTidual is com* 
monly termed his Uyery, and the Uvery cupboard was the buifet appointed In apart- 
ments of greater statc to receiTc this proTision at certain times. The term corrodj 
impUed also more partioularly a kind of pension, either for life or in rerersion, with 
which a monastery was charged, granted by the founder to a kinsman or retainer, or by 
the honse for sernce rendered, or some yaluable consideration. The Sorereign institnted 
oorrodies in faTour of royal dependants, and Spelman obserTes that 119 monasteries, 
charged with one, and in some cases two such corrodies, were, aa it may thence be 
supposed, of royal foundation. The injuiions praotice by heads of monasteries, who 
made traffio in such pensions for their own adrantage, was restricted by the Constitutiona 
of the Legate Othoboni, in 1967, whieh forbade them to seU and charge their estab- 
Ushments with ** liberationee $eu eorrodia,** especiaUy when granted in perpetnity. See 
fnrther the notea of Joh. de Athona, Constit LiBgatin. p« 150, ed. 1679 ; and Ducang^ 
o. Conredium* 
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Ltye, or lyUiey stylle and softe 

(lyj)e, stille, K. ligbt, p.)* Tran- 

quillus, 
Lythe, and sofie yn felynge. 

Mollisy lenis, cum n, non cutn 

V, Anglice^ smotbe. 
Lythe, wytbe-owte wynde, and 

calme (lyye, or lytbe, s.) Cal- 

musy c. F. 
Lyye, or lytbe, and cabne wed^rr. 

MakLcia, c. f. 
(Lythe, and not sbarp in taste, 

s. Suavis.) 



Loburyone, blake or wyirbte 

snayle. Limax. 
LocE, or loos, vnbowndyn'. So' 

lutus, 
LocHE, or lecbe, fyscbe.^ Fun^ 

dulusy c. F. 
LoccHESTER, wyrm, idem quod 

LOKEDO^E, tn/ra (loccester, or 

iokcester, s.)» '^r^ J< ^ c^ '" ^X^ cV/ / ^ ' 

LooDE, or caryage. Vectura, V^ Ki % 
LoDYSM ANNE.^ Vectory lator^ v O ^ ^ 

vehicularius, 
LooF of brede. Panis, 



1 The dififerent significationB of the word lyths bere given are to be dednced from the 
Ang.-Sax. lit^, tenert mitis, As applied to the elements it occurs in Emare. 

** The wynde stode as her Inst wore, 

The wether was lythe on le." 833 ; Ritson, Metr. R. iL 

In the Senyn Sages, S517, when the caldron, which was discovered hoiling with seven 
^'walmes/' had been stilled by the directions of Merlin, it is said that the water 
** bicom faire and lithe." In the sense of soft to the touch lythe is nsed by ChauccTy 
Dream, 953 ; H. of Fame, i. 119* ** Ly^th, or sotylie, offilis, Uvis, efficaxJ'* Vocab. 
Roy. MS. 1 7 C. XVII. " Lethe, delyuer of ones lymmes, souple, Lythenesse, de* 
lyuernesse, souplesae,^* palbg. *' JHolf soft, supple, tender, lithe, limber." coto. Bp. 
Kennett gives lithe as used in the North in the sense of soft or flexible ; see likewise 
Craven Dial. and Jamieson. The compound word lith-wake is alsb used there; Ang.- 
Sax. lit$ewac ; Gloss. ^lfr. Jul. A. ii. Bp. Kennett cites Davies* Rites of Durham, 
105, where it is related that the body of St. Cuthbert was found uncorrupted, flezible, 
and 'Meath-wake ;*' and remarks '*^o/tu«lith-wake, a S^o^. lit$, «lem^rttm, et wace, 
flexibilis. A lith-wake man, a clever, nimble fellow. Durham." Lansd. MS. 1033. 
Compare Craven Dial. ** Lith wB,jVe,flexibilis,** cath. ano. The word occurs in 
tiie Hymn to the Holy Ghost, by W. Herebert; MS. in the possession of Sir Thos. 
Pliillipps. 

** Ther oure body is leothe-wok, ^yf strengthe yrom abone." Rel. Ant. i. S39. 

The verb to lithen, Ang.-Sax. litSian, leniref is used by Chauoer, Troil. iy. 754 ; in 
Arund. MS. 43, f. 4S, b. one of the virtues ofbardana \a stated to be that *'it ly|>yn 
nayles jmt ben scabbe aud sore ;*^ and of '* squylle — ^if it ben etyn with hony, it lytiie> 
wombe." f. 53, b. 

s ** j4losaf t. funduluSf a loche." ortus. Cobitis barbatOf linn. ** Loehe, the 
loach, a small fish. Lochettet a groundling, or small-bearded loach. Loeher, to shog, 
shake, shock, wag.*' coto. It has been suggested that this fish may have been so named 
in allusion to its singularly restless habits. 

> ** Loche, the dew snaile, or snaile without a shell." coto. Menage remarksi 
**peutMre d*eruea. Eruca, ruca, luca, loche.** 

* ** Plttustrunif vehieulum duarum rotarumf a lode, or a wayne." ortus. The 
Liodesman seems to be here the carrier, Ang.-Sax. ladman, duetor. Compare the use 
of the verb lkde wythe a carte, p. S92. Possibly, however, the etymon hlad, tmus, 
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LooFT, or soler. Solarium. 
LoGOE, or lytylle howse. TegeSy 

CATH. casa (jtega^ p.) 
LoGGE yn an hylle (lodge of a 

wareyne, H. p.) Pergulum^ 

CATH. UG. in rege. 
Logoyn', or herberwyn', or ben 

herbervyd (lodgyn or harbor- 

owen, p.) Hospitor, 
LoYTRON*, or byn ydyl. Oeior. 
LoK of schyttynge, or sperynge. 

Sera^ 
LoK of hey, or o)>er lyke. Vola, 
LoK of here. Cincinnusy kylw. 
LoK of wulle. Floccusy ug. inflo, 
LoKE, sperynge of a dore or 

wyndow (loke of sperynge, as 

dore or wyndowe, K.)^ Valva. 
LoKE, or palme of wulle. Palma. 



LoKDORE, wyrme (or locchester, 

supra.y MuiHpeSj c. f. (^et 

ug. p.) 
LoKE, or lokynge of |>e eye. 

Visus, aspectus, inspeccio. 
LoKERE. Cistelkh cistuUiy cap- 

cella^ COMM. 
LoKYN*, or seene. Videoy respicioy 

€ispicioy intuory contemplor. 
LoKYN A-BOWTE. Circumspicio, 
LoKYi?' YN a thynge. Inspicio. 
LoKYNGE, idem quod loke, 

supra. 
Lokkyn', or schette wythe a lokke. 

Sero> 
Lokkyn', or barryn'. Ohseroy 

UG. in sereno, 
LoKSMYTHE. Serejober, 
Loll ARDE.^ LollardusyLollarda. 



may be prefeired, as ezpreBsWe of the burden coiiTeyed by him. Lodesman generally 
ngnifies the leader of a ship, — a pilot, as the term is nsed by Chaucer, Legend of Hip- 
siphile, and by Gower. In the Wardrobe Book S8 Edw. I. p. 273, a payment appears 
**pro vadiis uniuM lodmtmni conductipro nave ffuiandd,** apparently bringing supplies 
to KarLiverok. *' Lodesman of a shippe, jnlotte,^* palso. '* Lodesman, a goide, 
perduetor." oouldm. See Jamieson, v, Ledisman. In Stat. 31 Edw. III. c. 3, a 
iishing vessel is named, termed a ** lode ship.'* 

^ An eyident distinction is here made between lokb, meaning apparently the leaf of 
a door, or shntter, and lock of a door, in its ordinary sense. In both caaes the term 
18 taken from Ang.-Saz. loc, claustrum, eera, In the Register of W. Curteys, 
Abbot of Bury, now in the possession of Edm. Woodhouse, Ksq. an Indenture is pre- 
serred, dated 1438, for the performance of certain carpenter*s work in the chapel of St. 
John at Hille, Bnry, by John Heywod, of Ditton, Camb. in which the foUowing clause 
occurs : ** And to eythir dore of the same chapel he shal do maken a louke of estrichd 
borde competent.'* It seems here to denote what is commonly caUed the wicket, or 
hatch of a door ; valva is rendered in the MeduUa ** a wyket ;*' and this signification is 
more elearly defined in the Ortus : ** Valva eet M/ttim, vel porta parva in mqjori er- 
isten».'* In the Promptorium wicket is given as synonymous with a Uttle window. 

* In the Latin-English Vocabulary, Roy. MS. 17 C. XVII. XLnderNominavermium, 
f. 55, b. is giTcn ** Multipesy lugdorre." Jamieson states that t\iie Lumbricue marinuty 
Linn. a worm which is dng ont of the sand, and nsed for bait, is caUed a lug. The 
name dor denoted a beetle or chafer, but more properly a drone. A.-Sax. dora,yvci». 

> ** Apostaticue, u perversue, a renegate or a LoUarde. Heretieu», erran» in Jide, 
an heretyke, or Lollarde." ortxtb. ** Lollar, heretique,** The sect of LoUards ap- 
pears to haTC arisen in Germany as early as 1309, according to Hocsemius, and tbe 
rise of LoUardy in this conntry during the reign ot Richard II. was prubably due to 
the iflfinence of his aUiance with Anne of Bohemia. Knyghton states that the ** WyC' 
liviani, qui eiLottardi dicti sunt,'* flourished and increased about 1387 ; and gi?es a 
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LoMBX, yonge echepe. Agmu^ 

agneUus. 
LooME, or instminent (looxnbe, s.) 

Utensiley instrumentum. 
LooME of webbarjB crafte (of 

webstare, k. p.) Tekifium. 
(LoNCHE, supra in dunchb.^ 

Sonitus, strepitue.) 
LoKD. Terra, teUus (sohm, p.) 
LoNDTD, or indwyd wythe lond. 

Terr€idotatus. 
LoNDE fro Bchyppe, and water. 

AppeUoy CATH. appUcoy cath. 
LoNDTD fro schyppe, and wator. 

Applidtus, applicatus, 
LoNDTNGEfro Bchyppe, and watur. 

AppUcacioy CATH. in pUco. 
LoND I VTL, sekenesse (londe euyll, 

F.y EpiUnoia. 
LoNE, or lendynge. Mut(u)a^y 

accommodacio. 
LoN6> yn quantyte of bodyly 

thyngys. Longus, 
LoNOE, yn doynge, or werkynge. 

Prolixus. 



LiONGE, yn taryynge, or mevynge 

(ja abydyng, k.) Morosus. 
LoNGE, yn tyme (or long tyme, 

k.) iHutiney diuy diutume, 
LoNGTN*, or desyryn'. Desidero, 

optOy affhcto. 
LoNGTN , or belongyn to athynge 

(belongyn to a-nother, k. p. 

been longyn, s.) Pertinso^ 

constOf CATH. attineo, 
LoNGTNGE, hertyly desyry(n)ge 

(hertelydesyre, s.) Desiaeriumy 

OptaciOy CATH. 

LoTNE of flesche (lony, s.) Lum' 

busyslumbusy UG. v. in N. Uterd. 
LoRDE. DominuSy herusy kirius. 
LoRDLT. Dominativus. 
LoRDLT. Dominanter (domma* 

tvf>ey p.) 
LoRDLTNESSB. Dominodoy hs' 

riUtas. 
LoRDSCHTPPE. Domimumy prs' 

dium, c. p. et brit. 
(LoRDscHTPPTN, or beeu lorde, 

s. Dominor.) 



fsaamnj of their pecnliar opinioiui. £d. TwTBden» col. S706. The deriTatioo of the 
name haa been much diacnBaed ; aome with Cfaancer, Ljndwode, and Foz tradng it to 
fo/tnm, aa comparing them to the damei among the whmt— otiiera to the name of aa 
early promoter of the heresy. The auggestion, howerer, of Dncange, that it waa taken 
from LoUaerdi musritatort aeema moat reaaonable. Gower speaks in hia Prologne of 
'* this newe aecte of Lollardye.'' 

1 In the HarL M8. this word seems to denote only a andden or boiateronanoise ; bnt 
the King's ColL M.S. giTCS Dmche, and Pyn8on*s edition Dnnchinge, or Innehinge, aa 
aignifying hmcto, pereustio. In Norfolk, aceording to Forby, to Innge signifiea to lean 
forward, to throw Qne*B whole weight on anything, to thmat with foli foroe, poasibly 
from the Fr. aUonger, Mr. Wilbraham givea Inngeons, ill-tempered, diapoBtBd to do 
Bome bodily harm by a blow or otherwise. Cheshire GloBsaiy. See alao Grose ; Heref. 
and Shropshire GloBBarioa. A Tiolent kiok of a horse is termed a Innge. Dnnah, .aig* 
nifying a shoTO or pnnch, is a word used iu Snffolk and N. Britain. See Moore aad 
Jamieeon. Compcffe Tent donaen, pugno in dwsopereutere: Su. Goth. dnnaa, tM^/« 
et fragore procedere, 

^ See FALLTNGK downo, or fidlynge yreUe, p. 148. EpilepBy was termed likewiae in 
French le mal de terre, oTidently beeause those afflicted therawith feU and roUed npon 
the ground. '* Caceriaf mala ve»aeio, the londe yuelle." mbd. ms. camt. '' Aiau de 
terrty the falling sickneBB.** coto. 
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LooRB, techynge. Doctrina^ dog" 

ma^ insiructioy informacio, 
LoREL» or losel, or lurdene (lor- 

dayne, s. lurdeyn, p.)^ Lurcoy 

c. F. 
LoRYELy or lorel tree (lory^er» 

H. loryjell, p.) Laurwy cath. 
* laureOf cath. 



Lo8, or lesynge. Perdicio, 
Loos, or fame.^ Fama, 
Loos, or bad name. Infamia. 
(Loos, on-bowndyn, supra in 

LOCBy s.) 

LosANGE, or spancle (spangyl, 

K. s. F.y Loralcy dicc. 
LosYN*, or vnbyndyn'. Solvo. 



^ Compare lukcakb, lurco ; and see the note on lurdsyne, p.3I7. Verategan defioes 
8 losel to be " one that hath losti neglected, or caat off his own good, and so is become 
lewdei and carelees of credit and honesty." Namea of Contempt, p. S63. Lorel haa 
beenderiTed from Ang.-Saz. leoran, aa Ukewise losel firom leosan, perdere. Both 
occur repeatedly in the Vis. of F. Ploughman ; Chaucer, in his version of Boethius» 
B. i. renders ** perdUisrimum^loreil^*^ and uses the word in the Wife of Bath'8 Prol. 
5855, and Plowman'8 Tale, ed. Speght, I60I, f. 91. See also Ly beaus disconus, 259, 
^lorell and kaytyf." In Rich. C. de Lion, 1864, 1875, the French King speaks of 
the English as cowards and ** losards." In the Bolce of Curtesy, t. Hen. VI. the 
youth flitting at the table of a great man is admonished thus : 

" Ne spit not lordy for no kyn mede, 
Before no mon of god, for drede.'* Sloane MS. 1986, p. 21. 

HoUnshed terms Wat Tyler ** a naughtie and lewd lozseU.*' Chron. iu. 432. Skdton 
uaes the word "loselry," and both ''lorrell*' and *'loaEeU*' occur in Spenser, and 
other later writers. " LorreU or loseU,/e/ar/, iorieart, " palso. '* Lorieardf a 
luske, lowt, lorell, slow-backe. Maeeh^oujfn, a chuffe, bore, lobcock, lozeU ; one 
that*s fitter to feed with cattle, then to conTcrse with men. Vastiboueier, a lusk, 
lubber, loggarhead, lozeU, hoiden, lobcock. AufOurd*huy Seigneur, demain einge 
ordf ProT. To day a goodly lord, to morow an ougUe lozeU.** cotg. ** Lorel, or 
loiael, i. down ; also fraudulent." oouldm . 

' < Tooke condders tfais word as derived evidently from the past part. of Ang-Sax. 
hlisan, eeleirare: it is, however, more probable that itwas taken from the Frendi, loe, 
log, which seems to be always used in a good sense, whereas the EngUsh word signifiea 
either praise or dispraise, — renown on account of vice, as weU as of virtue. In the 
■ense of praise it occurs, R. GIouc. p. 189 ; R. Brunne, p. 25 ; Vis. of P. Ploughm. 7164 ; 
Cant T. 16,836 ; Gower, Conf. Am. In the Tale of Sir Gowghter, 186, it is said 
that, in consequence of his outrageons and sacrUegious acts, '*hislose sprong ful 
wide ;" see also the tde of the King of Calabria, Seuyn Sages, 1586 ; and Ritson, Met. 
Rom. iL 2. Sir John MaundevUe uses the word in the Uke secondary sense, " 30 
sdiuUe undirstonde that in that time there weren iij. Heroudes of gret name and looa 
for here crudtee.'* Voiage, 108. Chaucer uses the ezpression ** name of badde loos,** 
Test. <^ Love, i. 278. '* D^amo, to mislose. Fama, a loos. I^famia, wikkud loos. 
Ififmnie, losud." med. " Fama, good lose, or fame.*' oftTUS. Compare Famb, or 
Ipos of name, p. 148. 

3 Compare spanolx, or losangle (eic). Lorale. In the OrtnsXora/eis rendered '* a 
lorayne, a brydeU,'* but torum implies any strap or band of leather ; and as at the 
period when the Promptorium was compUed the fashion of attaching pendant orna- 
ments to tiie girdle and the baldrick, the reins and the trappings of horses, was sin^ 
gularly prevdent, it may perhaps be concluded that losanos, or spangle, here denotes 
these dttcorations, which were occasionaUy, but not invariably, of a lozenge form. 

CAMD. soc. 2 S . 
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LosYN*, or slakyn* Laxo^relaxo. 

LoT. Sora, 

LoTHE, or vnwylly. Involunta-^ 

riusy inspontaneus* 
(LoTHELT, onwaii. K. H. vnwilly, 

p. Involuntarie.) 
LoTHLY. AbhominabUis. 
LoTHSUM, idem quod lothly. 
Low, or lowe. Projundus. 
Low, or ny ]>e grownde. Ba^sus. 
LovEACHE, herbe. Levisticus. 
LovARE. Amator, dilector, ama' 

trixy dilectrix. 
LowcE, wyrme. Pediculus, seX' 

cupeSf c. F. et cath. 
(Lowsi, K. Pediculosus^ 
LowDE yn voyce, or noyze. Altus, 
LowDEy or yn lowde maner. Alte. 
LowDENESSE. Altitudo, 
LovE. Amor^ dilectio, 
Lovely, or able to be lovyd. 

Amabilisy diligibilis. 
LovELY, or yn lovely vyse (or 

frendly, s.) Amicabiliter. 
LovYN (or love, s.) Amo, diUgo, 



LowEy or softe yn voyce (or styll 

in voyce, p.) Submissus. 
(LowE, or meke, h. s. HumUis.) 
(LowB, or ny the drestis, h. p. 

dressys, or lyys, s.) Bassus. 
Low of fyyr (or leem, supra^ or 

steem, m/ra; lowre, s.)^ Flam-' 

ma, 
LowELY, or softe yn voyce. Sub» 

misse. 
LowELY, or mekely. Humiliter. 
LouELY, or semely. Decens. 
LowNEssE, or mekenesse. Hu" 

militas. 
LowNEssE, and goodnesse in 

speche (goodlynessey K* s. p.) 

Ajffiibilitas, 
LowNEssE, or depnesse (with 

owtyn heythe, k. h.) Jpro^ 

Junditas, 
LowNESSE, ny the g^wnde. J3€is* 

sitas. 
LowYSTE. Infimus. 
(LovoN, and bedyn as chapmen, 

s.^ LidtoTy BRiT. tn duntojcat.) 



' Flammaf )>e leye of fuyr. FUanmetco, to belewe* JF?ammt^<r, beringe lowe." 
MBD. ** A lowe of fyre, Jlainma,'^ cath. ano. This word occun, Awntyrs of Arthore, 
vii. 5 ; it is written " leye " in the Vis. of P. Floughmaii, lines 11,783, 11,981. Gower 
«ses «Moweth," signifying kindleth. In the Dialect of the North ft blase is called a 
low, and the verb to loW| or flame, is still in nse. See Crayen Dial. ; Brockett, and 
Jamieson. Ray gives lowe as a N. coontry word, and laye as signifying in the Sonth 
and East flame, or the steam of charcoal, or any burnt coal. Compare Ang.-Saz. les, 
Dan. lue, Grerm. hohe, flamma, 

' Brito obserreB that tawo signifles ** lieitari, imponere preeium rei que wmditur: — 
potUturpro Ueitari, quia lieitatoree in fwo ventHia considerantes dieunt, hee valet 
tantum,** Snmma Britonis, Add. MS. 10,350, f. 37. ** To lowe, uH to prase. To 
prayse, predari, appreciari, lieeri, licitari.*' cath. ako. ^* lAcitor, to sett pryce ; 
etaddere, vel diminuere preeium rei. lAcitaeio, lykynge, or batynge, or bergeynynge.* 
ifED. if 8. CANT. " I alowe, or abate vpon a reckenyng, or accompte made, le ahuef 
le abate — coniugate in I beate downe.** falsg. Bp. Kennett giTes ** to lothe, to 
oifer in sale, or allow a thing at such a price, as, I'le lothe it you for so much money ; 
Cheshire. A.S. lat^ian, invitare,** Lansd. MS. 1033. Jamieson states tfaat to low has 
the signification of to higgle about a price ; aocording to the Crayen Glossary it is 
used as an abbreyiation of to allow, to grant or giye. In the Townl. Myst. p. 177, 
Pilate bargaining with Jndas to betray Jesus, says, ** Nou, Judas, sen he shalbe iold, 
bow lowfys thou hym ?*' Dntch, looyen, Flem. loyen, ettimare. 
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LowYN, or mekyn* (or make 
lowe, or meke, k. h. p.) Hu' 
milio. 

LowYN, or make lowe to the 
grownde (or botme, s.) JBttsso, 

CATH. 

Lowym', or flamyn as fyyr. 

J^lammo» 
Lowyn*, or cryyn*, or bellyn, as 

nette. Mugio. 



LoWYNGE, or lemynge of fyyr. 

Plammaeio. 
LowYNGE, or cryynge of nette. 

Mugitus* 
Lo VEDAY. SequesirOf cath. vel 

diee sequestra. 
LovsDAY MAKERE.1 Sequeiter, 

CATH. 

LovBR of an howse.^ Lodium^ 
NECC. umhrex. 



^ " DieUur sequmter reeoneiliator, qui di»eerde$ pacifleat, et gui eertamtibue mediua 
intervenit,** ifc. cath. The term loyedajr occars Iq the Vis. of P. Ploaghm. ▼. 3327, 
5634; Cant. Tdes, Prol. ▼. 361 ; Test. of Love, i. f. 374, ed. 1603; Cov. Myst. 
p. 111. See also Rot Parl. 13 Hen. IV.| and Bracton, V. f. 369, where a day fized for 
an amicable settlement ia termed *' diee amorit. " In the Paston Letters, V. 346, the 
foUowing passage is fonnd : *' My lord Skalys hath made a lofeday with the p*or and 
HeTdon, in alle materys except the matere of Snoryng,'* &c. '' He is more redy to 
make a fraye, than a loae daye." horm. '* Loaeday to make frendes, eqfpointement,** 

PAL80. 

* The received derivation of this term is that saggested by Minshea, from the French 
Poueertey the open tarret or lantem on the roof of an hoase which permitted the escape 
ofsmoke. In the article on dialects in the Qaart. Rev. Iv. 373, tbe Icelandic li6ri, 
/bramen pituuieuli domue, is proposed as an etymon ; the sort of capola with a trap. 
door which, in the Northem conntries, senres the doable purpose of a chimney aod a 
sky-light, is caUed in Norway Uore, in W. Oothland linra. Lodium, a word annoticed 
by Dacange, who giyes only tueanar in the same sense, is explained in the Ortas as 
signifying ** a loaer ; dieitur de lux et do, guari dan$ lueem. In the Latin-English 
Vocab. Roy. MS. 17 C XVII. are giyen *^Lodium, tucare, implumare, lowere ;" f. 37. 
** FuwMrium, a chymeney or a lovyre. Imbrieium, a got]nre, or a loTyre." mbd. mb. 
CANT. In the edition of the Ortns in Mr. Wilbraham's Ubrary, lueanari^ thas rendered, 
** A sloghe, a potte, a loaer." '< A \wer^,fitmarium,fumerale, luear, lodium,^' cath. 
ANO. In a roU of parchases for works in the Royal palaces, 3 — 5 Edw. I. amongst the 
misceUaneous records of the Qoeen's Remembrancer, the item occars repeatedly, **pro 
kerdie ad loaere eum eorantie," &c, In the Treatise entitled Femina, MS. Trin. CoU. 
Cant. B. 14, 40, it is said in thechapter ad edifleandum domoe, thatitis fittingto make 
a ** good looer (Jammeire) and wyndow :*' 

*' Loaer (amueire) and almarye (ameire) me haly, 
At l^e loaer fame go^ oat. 
I^at en Fraance ys amuejfre namede, 
Ht here loner ys apelyt, t. nominatue," 

Horman says, " Moche of the showre feU into the loaer (impluvium), bat moche more 
into the barton (eavedium.y* ** Loaer of a haU, eeeUre** palso. ** Doeme, a flat 
roond louer, or open roofe to a steeple, banketting hoase, pigeon hoase, &c. Thume- 
teni, a horse, or moaable loaer of mettaU on the top of a chimney or honse. lYottouir, 
the boord in the loner of a doae-coat for pigeons to alight on." cotg. " A looaer, or 
tanneU in the roofe, or top of a great haU to aaoid smoke. F^marium, epiramentum.** 
BARKT. Whital gives among ** the parts of hoasing-— The lom or fomeriU, if^mi^ 
bulum,*^ &c. This word is ased in the Vis. of P. Ploaghm. and by Spenser in the 
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LowMYBHE.^ Canicus (arduUo' 

SUSy C. F. S.) 

LowMYSciiBNEssE. Canicatus 

(ardulUa^, s.) 
(LowMiSMAN, or womany s. Ar- 

dulio, c. F.) 
LowPYNGB, or skyppynge.^ Saltus. 
LowRYN*, or momyn'. Mereo^ 

CATH. merere est cum silentio 

dolere^ secundum ug. 
LowRYN*, or fade coloure, and 

chere (or castyn lowre, s.) 

Tabeoy brit. 
LowRYN, or scowlyii'. Oboculo, 

KYLW. 

LowRYNGE. Mestus, tristis, 
LowRYNGE. Tristicia^ mesticia. 
(Lows, supra in lowce, s.) 



Lowsyn'. Pediculo. 
Lowtyn'.* Conquinisco^ c. r. uo. 

obstipo, cath. incUno. 
Lowtynge. Conquinisciay c. f. 

tn conquiniscoy incUnacio (con^ 

quinaciOf P.) 
Lothyn* (lo)»in, or lothyn, s.) 

Abhominor^ horreo, detestor, 
Lothynge (loJ>ynge, or lothynge, 

s.) Abhominacio. 
LucE, fysche. Ludus. 
LucE, propyr name. Lucia. 
LuDDOK, or lende.^ Lumbus. 
(Lukchester, worm', supra in 

LOCHESTER, S.) 

LuKRE, or wynnynge (luk, k. s. p.) 

Lucrum. 
l^UMBRYKE.^ LumbricuSf kylw. 



sense of an apertnre for giving lighti F. Q. yi. c. 11. In the Craven Dialect a chimney 
is still termed tbe lovei or lavyer. Compare fom ersl of an halle, p. 169. 

^ LowNTSHK, MS. lowmysshei k. b. s. p. The foUowing explanation is given in 
the Catholicon: '* Ab ardeo diciiur kic ardeiio, i. ieecaior, guia ardems esi m ieecaei' 
tate;** the Ortus giyes ** Jrdeius, inquietut; f[ui mittit ee omnihue neffociis, a medler 
of many matters." **Ardeiio, one full of gestore, a bosie man, a medler in all matters, 
a smatterer in all things.'' mokkl. Jamieson gives loamy, slotfafuli inactiye. ** Lome, 
veius Holi, tardue, piger,** kilxan. Dan. Lnmmer, a long Inbber, a loobyi a tony. 

' " A lopynge, ealtacio, eaitue. A lopci eaitus; a loper, to lope," &c. cath. ang. 
See Jamiesoni 9. Lonp. Ang.-Sax. hleapan ; p.part. hleop ; hleapans, eaitatio, 

3 The yerb to lout occnrs frequently in the old writers as signifying to bow.dowUi to 
bend tu, or stoop. See Sir F. Madden's Glossary to Gawayn ; Syr Tryamoure, 1063 ; 
Vis, of P. Ploughman ; Cant. T. 14|166, 15,654 ; Gower, Townl. Myst. p. 18, &c. In 
the earlier Wicliffite yersion, Numb. uii. 31 is thns rendered : " Anoon the Lord 
openyde the eyen of Balaami and he lowtide hym redi to the erthe ;" in the later 
yersioui *' worschipide hym lowli in to erthe." In the Liber Festivaiie it is said of the 
Virgin Mary, " She lyued so clene and so honestly y* all her felawes ealled her quene 
of maydens ; and whan ony man spake to her, mekely she lowtyd with her head, 
and sayd, Deo graciae** £d. Rouen, 1499, f. 144, b. ''I lowtci I gyue renerence to 
one, le me cambre, le iuyfaU ia reuerenee, It is a worlde to se him lowte and knele." 
PALSO. Ang.-Sax. lutan, tnc/mare. Compare bowtn', or lowtyn*, p. 46 ; and kkk, or 
lowte, p. S9. In the North to bow in the rustic fashion is still termed to lont. See 
Brockett and Jamieson. 

^ '* A Iuddok|yefn«n muiieris, femur viri, lumiue.*^ cath. ano. The word occura 
in Townl. Myst. p. 313. 

'' His luddokys thai lowke like walk-mylne clogges.*' 

< Nnmcrous remedies may be fonnd in the Treatise on the yurtnes of Herbs, Amnd. 
MS. 43, «'foriumbrikes.*' See f. S3| 40| 73| b. 84, &c. *'lMmbrteut, an earthly 
worm, also the belly-worm, or maw-worm." gouldman. 
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LuLLYN',or byssyn^ Sopiof cath. 

{nenior^ lalloy UG.) 
LuLL YNGE of yonge chylder (jong 

chyldryn, k.) Neniacio. 

LULLYNGB 80NGE. Nenia, CATH. 

fescenniaj c. f. (Jescennina^ s. 

Jascennina^ p.) 
Lymnyd, as bookys (Ivmynid, k.) 

Elucidatwi, 
Lymnore (luminour, k.) J^/«- 

ddator^ miniographtUj cath. 

aurigraphusj ug. in aery mini- 

ator^ VG. alluminatory illumi^ 

nator, kylw. 
LuMPE. Frustrum (sic^ p.) 
LuNGE (lunche, k.) Pulmo. 



LuRCARE (lurcard, s. p.) Lurco, 
LuRDEYNE, idem e$t {supra in 

LORELL, P.)* 

LuRE for hawKys. Lurale, com M. 
Lurkyn'. LatitOf lateo, 
LuscH, or slak. Laxus (rarusj 

K. p.) 
LuscHBURUE (lushburue, s. Pa» 

pirus.y 
LuscHLY. Leuee (rarey k. p.) 
LusTE. Voluptas. 
LusTE of synne. Libido» 
LusTY, fulle of luste (lustyful^ s.) 

Voluptuostts. 
LusTY, or lysty. Delectuosus (de- 

lectabilisy voluptuosus, k.) 



1 Fabyan, in his Chron. part yi. e. I97y suggeits the fanciful etymology of thia term, 
which is likewise giyen by Boethius, in hie Hist. Scot published in 15^, lib. x. s. SO, 
and adopted by Verstegan, in his remarks on names of contempt, c z. namely, that a 
Dane being qnartered as a spy in every family in Englandt was, from his tyranny, 
called Lord Dane, ** qohilk is now tane for ane ydyll lymmer that seikis his lenyng on 
other mennis laubooris," as Bellenden ezpresses it in his version. The immediate de« 
rivation is, however, evidently from the ^ench ; " Lourdin, lourdayne ; blunt, some- 
what blockish ; a little downish, lumpish, rude ; smelling of the churle, or lobcock." 
coTO. '* Lourdem : idiot, lourdaudf maladroit, sot ; en bat Lat. Lurdus.** aociusp. 
R. Brunne says that Sibriht, King of Wessez, when driven from his realm, '* as a 
lordan gan lusk ;*' p. 9. The word occurs in the Vision of P. Ploughman, lines 12,978, 
14,303 ; Townl. Myst. pp. 60, and 308. *' A lurdane, ubi a thefe." cath. ano. « Lur- 
dayne, lovrdavlt, It is a goodly syght to se a yonge lourdayne play the lorell (toricarder) 
on this facyon. '* palbo. ** A lourdon, or sot, bardus,^ oouldm. It denotes a vile 

Serson, a sot or blockhead, a clownish churl, or a sluggard. Andrew Boorde, in the 
'reriary of Health, 1573| quaintly observes at the dose of his directions regarding 
fevers, " The 151 chapiter doth diew of an euyll feuer the which doth comber yonge 
persons, named the feuer lurden,'* with which many are sore alFected now a days» from 
bad education, or natural habit. In the last case he pronounces it incurable, but oiTers 
the foUowing nostmm : " There is nothing so good for the feuer lnrden as ungueittum 
baeulinum, that is to saye, Take a sticke or wan of a yeard of length and more, and let 
it be as great as a man's fynger, and with it anoint the backe and the shoulders well 
moming and euening, and doo this xzj. dayes ; and if this fever will not be holpen in 
that time, let them beware of wagging in tbe galowes ; and whiles they do take thdr 
medicine, put no Lubberwort into their potage, and be(w^are of knauering about thelr 
heart ; and if this will not help, send them to Newgate, ror if you wyU not, they wyU 
bryngthem selfe thether at length." In c. 96S he speaks also of ** luskeshnes, brother 
tothe fener lurden." See Brockett and Jamieson. 

> Counterfeit sterlings, closely resembling the pennies of the English coinage, bnt of in- 
ferior value, appear to have been largely introduced during the reign of Edwarid III. and 
were probably, as Skinner suggests, termed Lushborows ftom their having been issued at 
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LusT(Y)LY(lustili,K.) Voluptuose. 
LusTYLY> or lystyly. Delectabi^ 

liter, 
LuTE, instruiDent of musyke (lute 



of mynstralcy, k* p.) Vielia, 
eambay lambuium (citelloy k. 
eiiolla, H. p. eambucch s.) 

(LUTYN, p.) 



LatsenlxiTgh, or Laxemburgh, a fact siifficieiitlyeTidentfrom the word LYCEifBOR., lv- 
BKNBOR., or LV8BBVB0BN8IS, forming part of the legend which occors on many of these 
pieees. H. Knyghton thns records their importation in 1347 : ** Eodem amu» irfertwr im 
Anffliam per alienigenat et mdigena» mercatoret/aiea moneta gtur Insshebnme ig^Uata 
eet; unde 4gwd Londoniae mtUti mereatoret et aUi phtret traeti etmt et enapeneit et 
guidam magno precio vitam redemenmtJ** Chion. Cott. MSS. Cland. E. iii. f. S53 ; 
Tib. C. VII. f. 153, T«. In the margin is written " monela loysbnnies." It appears by 
the Rolls of Parliament, voL li. 160, that early in that year (80 Edw. III.) a petition had 
been presented by the Commons, which set forth that merdiants and others ezported 
the good sterling coin, and *' de Jour en autre reportent dxoereee fauxee monoiee «g»* 
peUez Lnsshebonmes, dont la livre poet eetre achati par dela pur oyt eouldjf ou pur 
mcyiM,*' with which the conntry was fiUed. The King*8 pleasnre was that snch offenders 
shonld be jndged according to law, as *'/au* moneoure,** In the year foUowing the 
Commons again petitioned **pur ee qe lafauxe monoie de Lnsshebonmes enereet de 
jour en autref** an eyil attributed to the infreqnency and short dnration of the sitUngs 
of the judges of assize, praying for **plue atpre remedieJ** RoUs of Parl. u. 167. In 
1351 these false sterUngsare again mentioned in the petition that declaration shonld be 
made by the King as to what offences should be adjudged treason, of which one was the 
importation of Adse coin, " eieome la monoieappeUi Lusseburghe,*' or other resembUng 
the coin of the realm, as fbUy declared in the Stat. S5 Edw. III. c. 3, where the word 
is written *' Lncynburgh." Comnare Rolls of Parl. ii. 339, and Stat. of Realm, i. 330. 
These faUacious monies are named in the Vision of P. Ploughman, which was com- 
posed, as it is conjectured, abont 1363. 

*' As in Ittsshebnrwes is a lutiier alay, 
And yet ioketh he Uk a sterlyng, 
The merk of that monee is good, 
Ac the metal is feble.** t. 10,332. 

In the Cant. Tales, which, according to Tyrwhitt, were written snbseqnently to 1383, 
aUusion occnrs to ** Lushebnrghes,*' as coins of base sUoy ; Monks Tale, t. 13,968 : 
aa likewise in Fiers of Fulham, p. 138, ed. Hartshome, 

** No lusshebomes, but money of fyne assay." 

It must be obserred, that in Twysden's edition of Knyghton, as likewise in the 
printed tezt of the RoUs of Parliament, the term has been giyen as Lusshebume, ap- 
parently in consequence of its origin having been forgotten ; it seems, however, erident 
that tilie tme reading should be Lussheburae, which is merely a Tariation ftrom Lnsshe- 
burwe, or Lucynburgh. See further on this subject Rnding, i. 333 ; SneUing'8 Plates 
of counterfeit SterUngs, and the Blfttter fHr Mlinzkunde, 1839. The import of the word 
Papirue in relation to base coin is obscure. It is found in the Winchester MS. only. 
The coins of the Byzantine emperors, caUed pefpari, and the Italian paparini, were 
monies of couBiderable Talue, but there was a base coinage in France dnring the 
XlVth cent. of pieces of bad slloy, ceihed parpiUolee. See Charpentier. 






CORRECTIONS. 



Page 5, b. line 26, for A»cithbn, read A-cbthb. The word if written in tlie Harl. MS. 
ft-cetfae, but it would appear that the final contraction mnat be regarded as an error 
of the transcript. In the Winchester MS. it is written a-cethe* Compare Ful- 
fjlljVi*, or make a-cethe in thynge l^at wantythe, p. 182 ; and Make a-ceethe. 

Page 7f b. line 19, for tuqui read usque. 

Vngfi 8, note 4, hi the quotation from the metrical paraphrase of VegecinBy Tit. A. 
zxiii. the word remne should apparently bereadrenm^ : in the original, **rheuma,** 
Compare the curious yenion attributed to TreYiaa, Roy. MS. 18, A. XII. where the 
word ia thua rendered : " Thia ebbing and flowing that is callede the rewme of the 
see." B. ir. c. 48. See alao Lansd. MS. S85, f. 136, b. In the French yersion, 
attributed by Cazton to Christine de Pise, the word is translated **rheume»** 

Page 11, b. line 2, dele k. 

Page 89, note 4, after ryndell insert Oktus. 

Page 37, a. line 84, for netnor read nenior, 

Psge 66, b. line 19, for pentys read serpentys. This correction is snppUed by the 
reading of the Winchester MS., the ezistence of which was not known to the Editor 
when this page was printed. The true sense being thus ascertained, it is obrious 
that the curious passage dted in the note is whoUy foreign to the purpose. 

Page 73, a. line 8 ; the reading of the MS. as here printed seems Tcry questionable . 
Compare Fretyn, or cherryn, p. 179. The Winchester MS., howeyer, agrees here 
with the Harl. MS., and gi^es Cherwyn'| or tetyn'. 

Page 97, transpose the notes 4 and 5. 

Page 116, b. line 9, for Arietotelie read Aristoielee, 

Page 117, a. line 11, after androchiatorium insert k. Compare Vacherye, or dayrye. 

Plige 123, b. Une 8 ; the readtng of the MS. is here arbitrer, bnt the word ought to 
haTe been written arbiterf according to the CathoUcon. 
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